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ADYEETISEMENT 

TO     THE     THIRD     EDITION. 


DUEISG  tte  preparation  of  a  new  edition  of  this  volume  for 
tlie  press,  several  important  additions  Iiave  been  made, 
wliicli  it  may  be  useful  here  to  mention. 

In  the  opening  chapter  some  general  remarks  have  been  in- 
troduced upon  the  nature  "of  Atoms,  Equivalents,  and  Molecules. 
The  principle  upon  which  the  elements  are  classified  according 
to  their  atomic  tendency  is  also  explained ;  and  a  tabular  classi- 
fication of  the  elements  in  accordance  with  this  view,  including 
the  requisite  changes  in  the  numbera  representing  their  atomic 
weights,  is  given. 

In  cases  where  the  new  atomic  weights  have  been  adopted' 
the  fact  is  indicated  in  the  formulge  by  representing  them  by 
italic  symbols.  Any  formula  in  which  this  notation  is  adopted 
can  be  converted  into  the  old  notation  by  multiplying  the  num- 
bers of  atoins  indicated  by  tlie  italic  eymbols  by  two ;  for  ex- 
ample, with  the  symbols  which  represent  the  new  atomic  weights 
for  carbon  and  oxygen,  acetate  of  potafssiura  is  written  KC,II,0„ 
but  it  is  at  once  converted  into  the  corresponding  formula  on 
the  old  notation,  KO.HjO,,  by  doubling  the  numbers  which  indi- 
cate the  number  of  atoms  of  carbon  and  hydrogen. 

In  the  chapter  on  adhesion  is  included  a  sketch  of  Graham's 
researches  on  Dialysis  and  on  Liquid  Transpiration.  In  the 
chapter  on  Light,  a  tolerably  full  account  of  the  recent  discov- 
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eries  in  the  Bpcctrum  is  given.  In  the  chapter  on  Heat,  an  ac 
count  of  Regnault's  researches  on  the  Specific  Heat  of  Gases  and 
Vapours,  as  well  as  of  Tyndall's  on  the  diathermaey  of  those 
bodies,  is  inserted.  The  experimental  results  of  Regnault  on 
Specific  Heat  generally,  and  of  Andi'ews  and  others  on  the  Heat 
of  Comhination,  have  also  been  introduced  into  this  chapter,  they 
having  been  transferred  from  the  third  volume  of  the  work  in 
order  that  the  reader  may  have  before  him,  in  a  connected  form, 
the  phenomena  of  heat  which  are  referred  to  in  this  treatise. 

For  a  similar  reason  the  results  of  Electrolysis,  hitherto  treat- 
ed at  the  end  of  the  Second  Volume,  apart  from  the  general 
phenomena  of  Electricity,  have  been  introduced  into  the  chapter 
on  Voltaic  Electricity,  immediately  after  the  laws  of  Electrolysis 
have  been  explained.  This  alteration,  though  it  somewhat  in- 
creases the  bulk  of  the  present  volume,  will,  it  is  hoped,  add 
ranch  to  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  have  occasion  to  con- 
sult it. 

Besides  the  larger  editions  already  enumerated,  various  others 
of  less  importance  have  been  made  tliroughout  the  work,  which 
has  been  carefully  revised  with  the  view  of  placing  before  the 
reader,  as  far  as  may  be,  a  representation  of  the  present  state  of 
tlie  different  branches  of  science  of  which  it  treats. 

Sing's  CdUege,  Lond<m,  August,  1863. 
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ADYEETISEMENT 

TO     THE    FIRST    EDITION. 


THE  wort,  of  which  the  First  Part  ia  now  presented  to  the 
Eeader,  was  originally  deigned  to  supply  the  Students 
who  were  attending  tlie  Course  of  Lectures  on  Chemistry  at 
King's  College  with  a  text^book  to  guide  them  in  their  studies. 

Tlie  present  Part,  on-  Cftemical  Physics,  is  devoted  to  a  enb- 
ject  upon  which  no  elementary  work  has  appeared  in  this  coun- 
try since  the  publication  of  the  excellent  Treatise  of  the  late 
Professor  Daniell,  and  in  attempting  to  supply  what  the  Author, 
in  his  own  experience,  has  felt  to  be  a  want,  he  ventures  to  hope 
that  the  result  of  his  lahoui's  may  be  found  useful  to  persons  be- 
yond the  circle  of  his  own  immediate  Class.  Much  new  matter, 
which  has  never  yet  been  reduced  to  a  systematic  form,  is  now 
presented  to  the  Student,  particularly  in  the  chapters  on  Adhe- 
sion, on  Heat,  and  on  YoUaia  Electricity. 

It  is  proposed  to  complete  the  work  in  Three  Parts.  Tlie 
Second  Part,  which  will  be  devoted  to  Inorganic  Chemistry,  ia 
expected  to  be  ready  by  the  end  of  the  present  year ;  and  the 
Third  Part,  which  will  embrace  Organic  Chemistry,  in  the 
spring  of  next  year. 

As  the  Author  was  originally  a  pupi!  of  Professor  Daniell, 
and  was  subsequently,  for  several  years,  ^sociated  with  him  as 
Lecturer  on  Chemistry,  it  has  happened  that  in  some  of  the  sub- 
jects treated  of  in  this  volume,  the  thoughts  and  mode  of  ar- 
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rangement  resemble  those  adopted  by  that  distinguished  pliiloso 
pher  in  his  /fiirodiwtion  to  the  Study  of  Ohemlcal  Philosophy. 

The  second  Edition  of  that  work  was  pubhahed  so  far  back  aa 
1 843 ;  and  even  if  the  work  iteelf  had  not  been  long  out  of  print, 
the  progress  of  science  would  have  detracted  greatly  from  ita 
utility  as  a  text-book.  The  adaptation  of  that  work  to  the  sys- 
tematic teaching  of  the  present  day  would  have  involved  changes 
of  an  extensive  character ;  moreover,  every  teacher  who  takea 
an  interest  in  the  progress  of  his  class  has  his  own  views  and 
methods.  The  Author,  therefore,  judged  it  better,  after  much 
consideration,  to  bring  out  a  new  work,  leaving  untonched  that 
of  his  late  Master  as  the  true  exponent  of  his  views  upon  some 
of  those  branches  of  science  which  his  researches  had  contributed 
to  advance  and  adorn. 

The  Author  cannot  omit  to  avail  himself  of  the  present  op- 
portunity of  expressing  his  obligations  to  his  friend,  Mr.  C.  Tom- 
linson,  for  many  valuable  suggestions,  and  for  the  warm  interest 
which  he  lias  taken  in  the  progress  of  the  work,  but  more  espe- 
cially for  the  devotion  of  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  time  and 
labour  to  the  revisitm  of  the  proof-sheets. 

King'a  College,  Lojidon,  March,  1855. 
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ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY. 


P  A  E  T    I. 
CHEMICAL    PHYSICS. 


CnAPTEE  I. 


PEEI.rMISABY   VIEW   OF    CHEMICAL   ATTRACTION LAW3    OF 

COMBINAIION. 

(1)  Ohemicdl  Distinct/ion  of  Bodies  into  Slements  and  Com- 
^wzm(7s.— Modem  science  has  ehown  tliat,  numbeiiesa  as  are  tlie 
substances  presented  to  us  in  the  daily  experience  of  life,  there 
are  very  few  which  cannot  be  separated  into  other  substances  of 
a  less  complicated  nature,  whitih  enter  generally  into  the  fonna- 
tion  of  the  various  bodies  with  which  we  are  familiar.  For 
example,  the  wood  of  our  tables,  the  paper  on  which  we  write, 
the  pen  which  reeoi'ds  our  thoughts,  are  each  separable  into 
three  or  four  distinct  substances;  namely — oxyeeu,  hydrogen, 
carbon,  and  nitrogen  ;  from  which,  however,  furflier  efforts  tail 
to  extract  other  simpler  forms  of  matter.  It  is  the  province  of 
chemistry  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  these  different  component 
Bubstances,  to  trace  their  mutual  actions  on  each  other,  to  effect 
new  combinations  of  these  components  with  each  other,  and  to 
define  the  conditions  under  which  the  combinations  existing 
around  us  are  producible.  Bodies  whidi  have  hitherto  resisted 
all  attempts  to  resolve  them  into  simpler  forms  of  matter  ai'e  in 
chemical  language  termed  elements,  or  single  substances.  In 
popular  language,  the  word  element  is  often  referred  to  fre,  air, 
earth,  and  water.  A  veiy  slight  acquaintance  with  chemistry  is 
sufficient  to  prove  that  air,  earth,  and  water  are  compound  bodies, 
and  that  fire  is  mainly  the  resolt  of  a  high  temperature  on  cer- 
tain bodies. 

Simple  or  elementary  substances,  then,  are  limited  in  number. 
In  the  present  state  of  the  science  only  sixty-three  are  known. 
(12)  Many  of  these  are  familiar  to  us  in  the  form  of  metals,  such 
aa  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  tin,  and  mercury.     There  are 
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other  STibstances  wliich  are  equally  familiar,  but  i^liidi  liave  no 
resemblance  to  tlie  metals ;  euci  as  charcoal,  sulphur,  and  phos- 
phoras.  Some  simple  substances  exist  in  the  form  of  air  or  gas. 
Such,  for  example,  are  the  two  eBsential  components  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, oxygen  and  nitrogen. 

Simple  substances  have  been  divided  into  two  great  classes — 
non-metallic*  and  metaUic.  The  substances  comprised  in  the  lat- 
ter class  are  the  more  numerous,  but  those  in  the  foiTOer  are  the 
more  abundantly  distributed. 


Tlie  elements 
number-yiz., 

enumerated   a 

5   non-metallic   are  fourti 

Oxygen 
Hydrogen 
^Nitrogen 
Carbon 

Chlorine 
Bromine 
Iodine 
Fluorine 

Sulphur            Boron 
Sdtnium          Silicon 
Tellurium 
Phosphorus 

Of  these  subslances,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  cMorine,  and 
probably  flnorine,  are  gaseous ;  bromine  is  liquid,  and  carbon, 
iodine,  sulphur,  selenium,  tellurium,  phosphorus,  boron,  and  sili- 
con, are  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

All  natural  objects  consist  either  of  simple  bodies,  or  they  are 
composed  of  two  or  more  of  these  simple  bodies  united  according 
to  certain  rules  or  laws  which  form  the  gi-onndwork  of  tlie  science 
of  chemistry.  Substances  thus  produced  by  the  iinion  of  two  or 
more  elements  are  termed  com^pound  bodies.  These  compounds 
have  in  general  no  more  resemblance  in  properties  to  tlie  ele- 
ments which  have  united  to  form  them,  than  a  word  has  to  the 
letters  of  which  it  is  made  up, 

(3)  Differences  bekoeen  Physieol  and  Chemical  Properties. — 
The  properties  which  characterize  objects  in  general  may  be 
claasea  under  two  heads,  Viz.,  physical  and  cheimeal. 

The  physical  properties  of  an  object  ai-e  those  which  refer  to 
its  condition,  whether  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous.  Crystalline  form, 
specific  gravity,  hardness,  colour,  transparency,  or  opacity,  and 
the  relations  of  the  object  to  heat  and  electricity,  are  physical 
properties.  Physical  properties  are  independent  of  the  action 
which  the  body  exerts  upon  other  bodies ;  whilst  the  chemical 
properties  of  the  body  relate  essentially  to  its  action  upon  other 
bodies,  and  to  the  permanent  changes  wiiich  it  either  experiences 
in  itself,  or  which  it  effects  upon  tliem.  For  example,  in  indi- 
cating the  physical  properties  of  such  a  substance  as  sulphui',  we 
should  refer  to  its  brittleness,  crystalline  structure,  its  faint  pecu- 
Hax  odour,  yellow  colour,  its  semi-transparency,  the  facility  with 
■which  if  rubbed  it  exhibits  electrical  attraction,  and  so  on  ;  but 
if  we  would  take  note  of  its  chemical  properties,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  refer  to  those  operations  by  which  the  body  usually 
becomes  changed,  and  loses  its  distinctive  physical  eharat^ters — 

"  Some  wcltera  spaak  of  tho  non-melallic  bodies  as  tlie  metaBoidi,  a  term  which  Big- 
mfies  metal-lilre  Bubslanccs.  This  unfortunate  misnomer  could  never  have  become  even 
partiallj  .current,  but  for  the  want  of  a  good  single  word  ibr  the  phrase  "  non-meteHia 
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such  as  the  ease  witli  which  it  takes  fire,  the  rapidity  with  which 
it  unites  with  silver  or  copper,  especially  if  heated,  its  insoluhility 
in  water  or  alcohol,  aad  its  solubility  in  oil  of  turpentine  and  in 
alkaline  liquids. 

It  is  not,  however,  always  possible  to  draw  the  line  between 
physics  and  chemistry ;  this  is  of  the  less  importance,  since  the 
chemical  nature  of  any  substance  coiJd  be  bnt  imperfectly 
studied,  without  a  tolerably  complete  knowledge  of  its  leading 
physical  characters,  which  are  those  by  which  it  is  most  readily 
denned. 

(3)  Physieal  States  of  Matter. — Natural  objects  are  presented 
to  us  in  three  states,  or  physical  conditions— viz.,  tlie  adUd,  the 
liquid,  and  the  gasecms,  aeriform,  or  ix^roua.  Every  substance 
exists  in  one  or  other  of  these  conditions.  The  same  body  may, 
however,  often  assume  any  one  of  these  conditions  at  diiferent 
times,  and  may  pass  from  one  to  the  other  for  an  indefinite  nrm- 
ber  of  times,  according  as  it  is  exposed  to  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  heat.  Ice,  water,  and  steam  are  all  the  same  material  in  three 
different  states.  Whichever  be  the  form  that  matter  assumes,  it 
always  retains  that  attraction  for  the  earth  which  gives  it  weight, 
— whether  visible,  as  in  the  state  of  ice  or  water,  or  invisible,  as 
in  that  of  steam.  A  quantity  of  ice  or  of  water  that  weighs  a 
pcand,  will  still,  as  steam,  be  equally  a  ponnd  in  weight.  So  it 
IS  with  all  gases ;  the  air,  although  invisible,  is  not  the  less  capa- 
ble of  being  weighed  and  measnred. 

(4)  Porosity. — Natural  objects,  of  whatever  form,  are  com- 
posed of  particles  which  are  not  in  actual  contact,  but  are  sep- 
arated by  spaces  or  intervals  tei-med  pores.  A  himp  of 
sugar  or  of  salt  is  at  once  seen  to  consist  of  a  collection  of  F'"- 1- 
smaller  solid  particles,  with  intervening  spaces ;  but  the  m 
porosity  of  such  bodies  as  water,  of  spirit  of  wine,  or  c^  a\ 
iron,  is  not  so  obvious,  althongh  the  existence  of  the  prop-  ^J 
erty  is  not  less  certain.  The  porosity  of  spirit  and  of  water  gE\ 
may  be  shown  as  follows : — Take  a  long  narrow  tube  with  mjif 
a  couple  of  bulbs  blown  in  it,  and  furnished  with  an  accu- 
rately fitting  stopper,  as  reprt^sented  in  iig.  1 ;  fill  the  tube 
and  lower  bnlb  with  water,  then  carefully  and  completely 
flu  up  the  upper  bulb  and  neck  with  spirit  of  wine,  and 
insert  the  stopper,  Tlie  structure  of  the  apparatus,  and 
tlie  different  densities  of  the  two  liquids,  prevent  them  from 
mixing ;  but  on  turning  the  tube  upside  down  and  ba«k 
again  three  or  four  times,  so  as  to  mix  the  spirit  and  water 
thoroughly,  and  then  holding  the  instrument  with  the  bulbs 
downwards,  an  empty  space  will  be  seen  in  the  tube  after 
they  have  been  thns  mixed,  showing  tliat  they  now  occupy 
less  space  than  before  ;  that  their  particles  are  in  fact  closer 
together.  Proofs  of  porosity  are  afforded  even  by  the  met- 
als ;  tor  example,  many  of  tliem  become  more  compact  by 
hammering,  as  is  the  case  with  platinum ;  and  all  of  them,  not 
excepting  platinum  and  gold,  two  of  the  densest  forms  of  matter, 
however  cold  they  may  be,  slirink  into  a  smaller  space  when  ren- 
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dered  still  colder.  The  ultiinate  particles  therefore  cannot  be  in 
contact. 

(4  a)  DwisibUUy  of  Matter. — ^What  the  real  size  of  these 
TiUimate  particles  may  be,  we  have  no  means  of  determining, 
although,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  tliere  are  strong  grounds  for 
believing  that  the  divisibility  of  matter,  extreme  as  it  is,  has  its 
assigned  and  definite  limits.  Experience,  however,  shows  that 
whatever  be  the  form  of  matter  selected  for  oar  experiments, 
that  divisibility  may  be  manifested  to  an  extent  which  transcends 
our  powers  of  conception.  The  divisibility  of  gold  is  often  given 
in  illustration  of  this  point.  In  the  ordinary  process  of  making 
gold  leaf,  a  single  grain  of  gold  is  hammered  out  until  it  covers  a 
square  space  seven  inches  in  the  side.  Each  square  inch  of  this 
may  be  cut  into  100  strips,  and  each  strip  into  100  pieces,  each 
of  wMcli  is  distinctly  visible  to  the  unaided  eye.  A  single  grain 
of  gold  may  thus,  by  mechanical  means,  be  subdivided  into 
49x100x100=490,000  visible  pieces.  But  this  is  not  all;  if 
attached  to  a  piece  of  glass,  this  gold  leaf  may  be  subdivided  still 
further :  10,000  parallel  lines  may  be  ruled  in  the  space  of  one 
single  inch,  so  that  a  sqnare  inch  of  gold  leaf,  wdglnng  ^V  of  a 
grain,  may  be  cut  into  10,000  times  10,000  or  100,000,000  pieces, 
or  an  entire  grain  into  4,900,000,000  fragments — each  of  which 
is  visible  by  means  of  the  microscope,  Tet  we  are  quite  sure 
that  we  have  not  even  approached  the  possible  limits  of  subdi- 
Tisiou,  because,  in  coating  silver  wire,  the  covering  of  gold  is  far 
thinner  than  the  gold  leaf  originally  attached  to  it,  since  in  draw- 
ing down  the  giJt  wire  the  gold  continues  to  become  thinner  and 
thnmer  each  tiuie,  in  proportion  as  the  silver  wire  itself  is  reduced 
in  thickness. 

When  a  substance  is  dissolved  in  any  liquid,  the  subdivision 
is  carried  still  further,  and  the  particles  are  rendered  so  minute 
as  to  escape  our  eyesight  even  wnen  aided  by  the  most  powerful 
magnifiers. 

(5)  VarteUes  of  Atiraeiion. — ilere  mechanical  subdivision,  op 
even  the  more  perfect  separation  of  the  particles  which  compose 
a  compound  body,  by  tlie  procc^  of  solution,  does  not,  however, 
suffice  to  pat  us  in  possession  of  the  simple  substances  from  which 
the  compound  is  formed.  A  piece  of  loaf  sugar  may  be  reduced, 
by  trituration,  to  an  impalpable  powder,  but  eveiy  pai'ticle  of 
that  powder  will  still  be  sugar;  it  may  be  dissolved  in  water, 
but  each  drop  of  the  liquid  will  still  contain  sugar,  unaltered 
except  in  appearance.  Sugar,  however,  is  composed  of  three 
elements — carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  ;  but  no  mere  tritura- 
tion or  solution  in  water  would  enable  us  to  extract  any  of  these 
substances  from  loaf  sugar. 

The  existence  of  a  body  as  a  solid  in  one  continuous  mass  is 
owing  to  the  exertion  of  cohesion — a  force  of  considerable  in- 
tensity, but  which  varies  in  different  bodies,  and  by  this  variation 
produces  varieties  in  the  toughness,  hardness,  and  brittleness  of 
bodies.  But  the  power  which  unites  the  various  chemical  ele- 
ments to  form  a  new  compound,  endowed  with  properties  entirely 
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different  from  those  of  any  of  its  constituents,  ia  of  a  different 
nature  from  cohesion,  and  of  a  more  subtle  kind,  Ohemicai 
attroGtion  or  affinity,  as  this  force  is  often,  but  not  very  pliilo- 
sophicaily  termed,  is  exerted  between  the  smallest  or  ultimate 
particles  of  one  element,  and  the  con-esponding  particles  of  the 
other  elements  with  which  it  is  associated  in  tlie  particular  com- 
pound under  examination.  These  ultimate  particles  are  ollen 
spoken  of  as  atomx,  a  term  which  implies  tliat  the  particles  admit 
of  no  further  subdivision. 

The  separation  of  a  body  into  its  constituents  is  the  business  of 
chetnical  analysis  (from  ava  up,  or  backwarik,  and  Xuo-ts  separa- 
tion), and  it  Las  tor  its  object,  first,  tlie  determination  of  the 
nature  of  the  components — this  is  quoMtaUm  analysis ;  secondly, 
the  determination  of  their  quantity — this  being  quanmatiiie  anal- 
ysis. The  successful  performance  of  these  operations  of  analysis 
requires  a  somewhat  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  principles 
and  the  facts  of  the  science,  combined  with  considerable  skill  in 
manipulation. 

(6)  General  (JlioaraGters  of  Acids,  Alkalies,  and  Salts. — It  will 
facilitate  the  comprehension  of  the  remarks  on  cliemical  attrac- 
tion wliich  are  about  to  follow,  to  allude  briefly  to  the  general 
characters  of  three  very  important  classes  of  compounds,  viz., 
adds,  oEkaUes,  and  salts. 

Acids  are  for  the  most  part  substances  which  are  soluble  in 
water,  have  a  sour  taste,  and  exert  such  an  action  on  vegetable 
blue  coloui-s  as  to  change  them  to  red.  For  example,  tincture  of 
litmus,  which  is  of  a  blue  colour,  is  exceedingly  sensitive  to  the 
action  of  a  small  quantity  of  acid  :  paper  stained  with  this  tinc- 
ture is  in  frequent  use  by  the  chemist  for  detecting  the  presence 
of  acids. 

The  term  atkali  is  of  Arabic  origin :  it  was  given  in  the  first 
instance  to  carbonate  of  sodium,  obtJiined  from  the  ashes  of  sea- 
weeds ;  but  it  is  now  applied  to  a  class  of  substances  possessing 
many  qualities  exactly  tlie  reverse  of  those  which  belong  to  the 
acids.  An  alkali  is  soluble  in  water,  and  produces  a  liquid  which 
is  soapy  to  the  tonch,  and  has  a  peculiar,  nauseous  taste ;  it 
restores  the  blue  colour  to  vegetable  infusions  which  have  been 
reddened  by  an  acid  ;  it  turns  many  of  these  blues  to  green,  as 
in  the  cases  of  the  red  cabbage  and  syrup  of  violets,  and  it  gives 
a  brown  colour  to  vegetable  yellows,  such  aa  turmeric  and  rhu- 
barb. Litmus  paper  which  has  been  feebly  reddened  by  an.  acid 
is  a  useful  means  of  showing  the  presence  of  an  alkali,  and  is 
more  sensitive  than  paper  stained  with  turmeric  or  witii  rhnbarb, 
which  is  also  in  common  use  for  the  same  purpose.  These  dif- 
ferent test  papers,  as  they  are  called,  show  whether  an  acid  or  an 
alkali  be  predominant  in  a  solution. 

Vinegar  or  acetic  acid,  oil  of  vitriol  or  snlplmric  acid,  ninri- 
atic  or  hydrochloric  acid,  aquafortis  or  nitric  acid,  are  familiar 
instances  of  the  cluss  of  acids.  Potash,  soda,  and  hartshorn  or 
.,  are  instances  of  well-known  alkalies. 
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Both  acids  and  alkalies  are  i-einarliable  for  their  great  cheni" 
ieal  activity.  Tiie  metals,  compact  as  tliey  are,  may  be  dissolved 
hj  many  of  the  acids.  Nitric  acid  attacks  copper  quickly  and 
violently,  with  bi-iak  effervescence,  and  the  copious  escape  of  red 
fumes,  whilst  a  blue  liquid  is  formed  from  the  action.  Sulphuiie 
acid  shows  similar  energy,  if  mixed  with  water  and  placed  in 
contact  with  iron  or  zinc.  Moreover,  both  these  acids,  when  not 
much  diluted  with  water,  produce  speedy  destruction  of  tlie  skin, 
and  of  nearly  all  animal  and  vegetable  mattere.  The  solvent 
action  of  potash  or  of  soda,  is  not  less  mai'ked.  Either  of  these 
alkalies  destroy  the  skin  if  allowed  to  remain  upon  it ;  and  also 
gi-adualiy  dissolves  portions  of  earthenware,  or  of  glaae  from  the 
vessels  which  contain  it,  and  tlie  solution,  if  suffered  to  fall  u^xin 
a  painted  surface,  quickly  removes  the  paint.  But  the  most 
remarkable  property  of  acids  and  alkalies  is  the  'power  which 
they  have  of  uniting  with  each  other,  and  destroying  or  neutral- 
ising the  chemical  activity  which  distinguishes  tliem  when  sep- 
aiate. 

Some  of  these  properties  of  acids  and  alkalies  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  experiment  by  means  of  a  coloured  vegetable  solution, 
such,  for  example,  as  the  pui'plish  liquid  prepared  by  slicing  a 
red  cabbage  and  boiling  it  with  water.  If  a  quantity  of  thia 
infusion  be  divided  into  two  portions,  and  to  the  one  be  added  a 
quantity  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  a  red  liquid  is  obtained  ;  and 
if  to  the  other  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  be  added,  a  liquid  of  a 
gi-een  colour  is  formed  ;  then,  on  gradually  pouring  the  alkaline 
solution  into  the  other,  stirring  the  mixture  constantly,  the  green 
colour  of  the  portions  fii-st  added  instantly  disappears,  and  the 
nhole  liquid  remains  red ;  as  more  and  more  of  the  alkali  is 
added,  the  red  by  degrees  passes  into  purple,  and  on  continuing 
to  add  the  alkaline  solution,  a  point  is  attained  when  the  liquid 
has  a  clear  blue  tint ;  at  this  moment  there  is  neither  potash  nor 
sulphuric  acid  in  excess  in  tlie  liquid,  the  two  have  chemically 
united  witli  each  other.  The  characteristic  properties  of  both 
have  disappeared,  and  on  evaporating  the  solution  at  a  gentle 
heat,  a  solid  crystalhne  substance  is  obtained,  resulting  from  the 
chemical  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  upon  the  potash.  This 
substance  is  the  salt  usually  called  avlpjuxte  cif  potash,  or  sulphate 
of  pota^ium.  For  the  present,  it  may  be  sufticient  to  state,  that 
any  compound  produced  by  the  union  of  an  acid  with  an  alkali, 
or  rather,  that  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  an  acid  upon  a  base, 
is  termed  a  salt.  Other  modes  of  foiming  salts  will  be  men- 
tioned hereafter. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  acids  closely  resemble  those 
which  have  been  just  mentioned,  and  which  are  freely  soluble  in 
water ;  some  acids,  on  the  contrary,  are  but  slightly  soluble ; 
such  for  instance  is  arsenious  acid,  the  white  arsenic  of  the  shops : 
other  acids  are  not  at  all  soluble  ;  as,  for  example,  raetastannie 
acid,  the  white  substance  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
upon  tin.     The  leading  character  of  an  acid,  in  a  chemical  senst^ 
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Is  its  power  of  reacting  with  alkalies  to  form  salts  ;  and  tins  char- 
iictei"  is  posseted  by  white  arsenic,  in  common  with  various  other 
bodies  not  familiai-ly  regarded  as  acids.  Of  coni'se  if  an  a<iid  be 
insoluble  it  has  no  sourness,  and  is  without  action  on  vegetable 
blues* 

There  are  no  alkalies  which  are  insoluble,  but  there  are  sub- 
stances which  greatly  resemble  tliem  which  are  but  sparingly 
soluble,  such  as  lime  and  baryta ;  these  are  termed  alkaline 
earths.  Tliere  are  also  numerous  other  substances,  compounds 
of  oxyt^Q  with  the  metals,  termed  oxides,  such  for  instance  as 
oxide  of  silver,  oxide  of  iron,  and  oxide  of  lead,  which  are  iiisol- 
ubJe  in  water,  but  which  are  easily  dissolved  by  acids,  forming 
on  evaporation  crystalline  compounds  or  salts.  Por  instance,  by 
the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  the  oxide  of  silver,  nitrate  of  silver 
and  water  are  produced ;  with  sulphui-ic  acid  and  oxide  of  iron, 
Bulphate  of  iron  and  water  are  the  products ;  whilst  with  acetic 
acid  and  oxide  of  lead,  acetate  of  lead  and  water  are  obtained. 
Any  substance,  whether  it  be  soluble  in  water  or  not,  is  called  a 
hose  if  it  thus  have  the  power  of  reacting  with  acids,  neutralizing 
their  properties,  and  funiiehing  by  such  action  a  salt,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  water  is  foi'med.  Henee  the  alkalies  constitute 
one  subdivision  of  the  more  numerous  cla^  of  bodies  known  as 
bases. 

(7)  Ckwractera  of  Chemical  Attraction. — Chemical  attraction 
is  distinguished  by  well-mai-ked  characters  from  other  kinds  of 
force  which  act  within  minute  distances. 

1.  Chemical  attraction  is  exerted  within  its  own  limits  with 
intense  energy,  but  beyond  those  limits  it  is  entirely  powerless. 
An  iron  wire,  for  example,  which  will  support  a  weight  of  10001b. 
without  brealcing,  will  yet  in  a  few  minutes  yield  to  the  almost 
noiseless  action  of  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  and  water ;  the  stub- 
born metal  will  be  dissolved,  and  a  clear  solution  of  the  metailic 
mass  will  be  formed — particle  by  particle  of  the  metal  will  be 
detached  from  the  wire,  and  no  vestige  of  its  structure  or  tenacity 
will  remain.  It  is  rarely  possible,  by  trituration  or  other  mechan- 
ical means,  to  bring  about  a  sufficient  approximation  amongst  the 
subdivided  particles  to  produce  chemical  action,  Tailaric  acid 
and  carbonate  of  sodium,  each  in  tlie  form  of  a  dry  powder,  may 
be  incorporated  by  grinding  for  houre  in  a  mortar,  but  tJiey  will 
not  act  chemically  upon  each  other :  it  is  not  until  a  more  inti- 
mate contact  is  efl'ected  by  the  addition  of  water,  which  dissolves 

"  Many  chemists  now,  wilh  good  reason,  limit  (he  (itie  of  acid  to  a  particular  olaaa 
of  substances  Khich  contain  h  jdrt^en,  and  tlie  j  regard  all  acids  aa  salia  of  h  jdrt^en ; 
HO  lho.t,  instead  of  allowinp;  silica  or  white  arsenic  to  be  acids,  as  tbey  contain  no  hydro- 
gen, they  call  them  anhydridet ;  but  these  reSnementa  need  not  at  present  embarrass 
us,  and  we  shall  continue  frequently  to  designate  the  substance  known  as  carbonic  acid 
by  tliis  its  Eimiliar  name,  though  a  consistent  nomenclature  would  give  it  the  term  car- 
bonic anhydride. 

The  characters  of  acida  and  of  salts,  and  thdr  TariouB  modifications,  will  be  more 
fully  discussed  hereafter,  when  the  general  properties  of  the  metals  and  their  compounds 
ts6  con^dered. 
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the  partides  of  both,  and  allows  tliem  mutually  to  approach 
closer,  tliat  the  brisk  efi'ervesceiice,  due  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
carbonic  acid  gae,  occurs,  which  indicates  the  transfer  of  the 
sodium  ■with  which  it  was  previouslj  in  combination,  to  the  rad- 
icle of  the  tartaric  acid  and  the  formation  of  water  and  tartarate 
of  sodium. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  difference  between  the  effects  of 
mechanical  intermixture  and  those  of  cliemical  combination  is 
afforded  in  the  case  of  ordinary  gunpowder.  In  the  manufacture 
of  this  substance,  the  materials  of  which  it  is  made — viz.,  char- 
coal, sulphur,  and  nitre — are  separately  reduced  to  a  state  of  fine 
powder ;  they  are  tlien  intimately  mixed,  moistened  witli  water, 
and  thoroughly  incorporated  by  grinding  for  some  hours  under 
edge  stones ;  the  resulting  mass  is  subjected  to  intense  pressure, 
and  the  cakes  so  obtained,  after  being  bi-oken  up  and  reduced  to 
grains,  funiish  the  gtmpowder  of  commerce.  In  this  state  it  is 
a  simple  mixture  of  nitre,  charcoal,  and  sulphur.  "Water  will 
wash  out  the  nitre,  bisulpMde  of  carbon  will  take  up  the  sulphur, 
and  tlie  charcoal  will  be  left  nndissolved.  By  evaporating  the 
water,  the  nitre  is  obtained ;  and  on  allowing  the  bisulphide  of 
carbon  to  volatilize,  the  silphur  remains.  If,  however,  we  cause 
the  materials  to  enter  into  chemical  combination,  all  is  changed  ; 
a  spark  fires  the  powder  ;  the  dormant  chemical  attractions  are 
called  into  operation,  a  large  volume  of  gaseous  matter  is  pro- 
duced ;  the  charcoal  disappeai-s,  and  no  trace  of  the  original 
ingredients  which  foi-med  tiie  powder  is  left. 

2,  Chemical  attraction  must  from  its  very  nature  he  exerted 
between  dissimilar  substances.*  No  manifestation  of  this  force 
can  take  place  between  two  pieces  of  iron,  two  pieces  uf  copper, 
or  two  pieces  of  sulphur ;  but  between  sulphur  and  copper,  or 
suiphur  and  iron,  chemical  action  of  the  most  energetic  kind 
may  occur.f 

Generally  speaking,  the  greater  the  difference  in  the  proper- 
ties of  the  two  bodies,  the  more  intense  is  their  tendency  to 
nintual  clieniical  action.  The  metals,  as  a  class,  differ  as  widely 
from  the  acids  as  possible,  but  the  acids  rapidly  dissolve  t!ie 
metals.  Copper,  for  instance,  is  briskly  attacked  by  nitric  acid, 
iron  by  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  so  on.  Between  bodies  of  a 
similar  character,  the  tendency  to  union  is  but  feeble.  For 
example,  two  metallic  bodies,  copper  and  zinc,  will,  under  the 
inflnenee  of  a  high  temperature,  unite  and  form  brass, — an  alloy, 
the  properties  of  whicli  are  intermialiate  between  those  of  its 
constituents;  but  brass,  on  being  heated  strongly,  may  be  again 

"  This  eircmnfltance — riz.,  that  the  elemeiits  which  combine  are  not  allied  in  prop- 
erdes — la  soffioient  to  iudirate  the  objection  to  the  use  of  the  term  a£inUy,  to  espresa 
thia  fonn  of  attraction,  although  custom  hus  Bajictioned  its  emplojmenC. 

f  It  is  MgM;  probable,  however,  as  nill  be  seen  hereafter,  that  the  isolated  bodies 
usually  viewSi  as  elraneats  should  be  regarded  as  eompounda,  the  molecules  of  which 
consist  of  particles  of  the  same  element  in  opposite  polar  or  electrical  eondiliocs.  Ily- 
dn^en  gas,  for  instiince,  is  to  bo  regnrdeJ  as  kifdnde  of  hydrogen,  or  a  compound  of 
bjdrogcn  nith  hjdtogtn ;  chlorine  gas,  as  chloride  of  ddorme,  and  so  on. 
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separated  into  copper,  wliich  remains,  and  into  zinc,  wliicli  nearly 
all  passes  off  in  vapour. 

3,  Another  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  clieiviical 
attraction  is  the  entire  change  of  properties  wliieh  it  occasions  in 
both  the  substances  dealt  with, — a  change  which  no  a  priori 
reasoning  could  possibly  predict.  If  tlie  bhie  liquid  obtained  by 
dissolving  copper  in  nitric  acid  be  evaporated,  a  blue  erystaliinfl 
salt  wliicii  lias  no  reaeuiblance  either  to  the  acid  or  to  the  metal 
will  be  procured.  There  is  an  equally  stnking  difference  between 
the  tough,  metallic,  insoluble  iron,  and  the  corrosive  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  the  beautiful  crystalline,  green,  soluble,  inky-tasted  salt  which 
is  produced  by  their  mutual  action. 

4.  The  next  important  peculiarity  of  this  power  which  may 
be  noticed,  is  that  it  is  exerted  between  different  kinds  of  matter 
with  different  but  definite  degrees  of  force.  Nitric  acid  will  dis- 
solve most  of  the  metals,  such,  for  instance,  as  silver,  mercury, 
copper,  and  lead ;  but  the  chemical  compounds  thus  formed  are 
held  together  with  very  different  degrees  of  energy.  With  silver, 
the  combinationj  at  ordinary  temperatures,  is  less  powerful  than 
with  mercury,  less  so  with  mercury  than  with  copper,  and  with 
copper  less  again  than  with  lead. 

This  fact  may  easily  be  detennined  by  dissolving  half  an 
ounce  of  niti-ate  of  silver  in  half  a  pint  of  water,  and  pouring  into 
it  a  small  quantity  of  clean  mercury ;  in  a  fow  days  a  beautiful 
crystallization  of  metallic  silver  will  be  obtamed,  whilst  a  corre- 
sponding quantity  of  mercury  will  have  become  dissolved,  and 
will  have  combined  with  the  nitric  acid  radicle*  previously  in 
union  with  the  silver.  In  a  similar  manner,  mercury  may  be 
displaced  from  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury  by  a  strip  of 
metallic  copper ;  and  copper,  in  its  turn,  may  be  displaced  by  a 
piece  of  lead  introduced  into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  copper. 
Prom  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead,  zinc  will,  in  like  manner,  dis- 
place the  lead,  which  will  be  deposited  in  beantiful  crystals. 

Indeed,  the  different  elements  may  be  arranged  in  tables 
indicating  the  order  of  their  attraction  for  any  one  element  which 
is  placed  at  the  head  of  Hie  list.  For  example,  in  the  first  column 
of  the  following  table,  several  of  the  more  important  metals  are 
ari'anged  in  the  order  in  which  they  exliibit  a  tendency  to  com- 
bine with  oxygen, — the  metal  which  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
list  having  the  strongest  attraction,  that  which  stands  second  the 
next,  and  so  on  to  tlio  one  mentioned  last,  in  which  the  attrac- 
tion is  the  weakest : — 


ic  acid  be  represenl^d  by  the  fonnula  HSO3,  tie  radicle  of  the  acid  wil] 
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Order  of  Displacement  from  Bohdion,. 

Sulphuric  Add. 

Bsiryta. 
Potash, 
Soda. 
Lime, 


Oxide  of  Zinc, 


Oiygen. 
Potassium. 
Zinc. 
Tin. 
Lead, 
Copper. 

Silver. 

Gold. 
Similar  tables  may  be  formed,  exhibitiufj  tlie  relative  ten- 
dency of  compound  bodies,  sncli  as  bases,  to  displace  each  other 
from  tlieir  salts.  In  the  eecond  column  of  the  table,  the  variona 
bases  are  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  displace  ea«h  other 
at  oi-dinary  temperatures  fi"om  the  salts  wliich  they  form  with 
sulphuric  acid. 

5.  These  experiments  on  the  displacement  of  one  metal  by 
anotlier,  furtlier  show  that  although,  in  combination,  the  prop- 
erties of  the  components  are  masked,  and  to  all  ordinaiy  observa- 
tion, the  constituents  have  entirely  disappeared,  yet  they  really 
exist  in  the  compound,  and  can  be  again  reproduced  in  their 
original  form  by  taking  away  the  substance  with  which  they  had 
combined. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  principle  of  universal  application,  that  when- 
ever chemical  combination  occurs,  no  destruction  of  the  bodies 
Bo  entering  into  combination  ever  ensues.  However  much  the 
materials  may  change  their  form,  the  weight  of  the  new  products, 
if  collected  and  examined,  will  be  found  to 
be  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  substances  ^'g.  2. 

before  combination.  The  following  exper-  ^ 
iment  shows  that,  even  although  tlie  sub-  ^ 
stance  may  vanisli  from  our  sight,  it  con 
tinues  to  exist  as  a  jias,  which  has  tiie  same 
weight  as  the  solid  which  furnished  it : — 
Into  a  glass  flask  A  (fig.  2),  of  about  250 
cubic  inches  capacity,  and  which  is  pio 
vided  with  a  bi-ass  cap  and  stop-eocb,  in 
troduce  10  or  12  grains  of  gun-cotton 
attach  the  flask  to  the  air-pump,  exhaust  it 
very  completely,  and  afterwards  weigh  it 
Then  set  fire  to  the  cotton  by  means  of  a 
voltaic  current  sent  through  the  wires,  a,  5 
whieli  are  insulated  from  each  other  and 
from  the  cap  of  the  instrument,  by  passing  througli  a  varnished 
cork.  The  cotton  will  entirely  disappear  with  a  Iffilliant  flash, 
but  the  flask,  if  weighed  again,  will  be  found  to  be  as  heavy  as  it 
was  before  the  cotton  was  tired, 

6,  There  are  two  modes  in  which  cheiriical  compounds  are 
formed ;  the  simplest  is  that  where  the  two  substances  unite 
directly  together,  as  when  hydrogen  burns  in  air,  and,  by  direct 
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tinioii  with  oxygen,  produces  water ;  or  when  an  aeid  and  an 
alkali,  auch  as  nydroenloric  add  and  ammonia,  combine  and  pro- 
dace  a  salt.  This  mode  of  eombiiiatioii  usually  prevails  between 
bodies  which  have  a  powerful  tendency  to  unite. 

Tlie  oHier  mode  in  which  compounds  are  formed  is  still  more 
common  ;  it  occurs  where,  in  a  body  ah'eady  formed,  one  of  the 
ingredients  of  that  body  is  dis;daced  by  another  substance,  and  a 
new  compound  is  the  result.  The  instances  already  specified,  in 
which  one  metal  precipitates  another  from  its  solution,  are  cases 
in  whicli  new  bodira  are  produced  by  the  displacement  of  one  of 
tlie  substances  in  a  eomponnd  previously  formed.  This  method 
of  forming  compounds  by  displacement,  or  substitution,  is  one  of 
great  importance ;  and  the  study  of  its  vai-ious  modes  of  action  is 
rapidly  contributing  to  the  discoveiy  of  many  subtle  processes 
concerned  in  the  chemistry  of  organized  beings. 

7.  Chemical  combination,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  does 
not  commence  spontaneously,  A  heap  of  charcoal  may  remain 
unaltered  in  the  air  for  yeai-s ;  but,  if  a  few  pieces  be  made  red  hot, 
and  then  be  thrown  upon  the  heap,  chemical  action  will  be  com- 
menced by  the  heat,  and  it  will  continue  until  the  whole  mass  is 
burned  ;  tliat  is,  the  chemical  action  between  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  and  the  charcoal  will  continue  as  long  as  any  charcoal  remains 
unacted  on.  In  other  instances,  however,  the  chemical  effects 
begin  without  the  application  of  any  extraneous  force.  A  bit  of 
phosphorus  begins  to  be  oxidized  slowly  tlie  instant  it  comes  into 
the  atmosphere,  and  in  warm  weather  it  speedily  bursts  into  a 
bla^e. 

8.  Whenever  substances  unite  directly  with  each  other,  heat 
is  emitted,  and  the  more  rapidly  the  union  is  effected,  the  larger 
is  the  quantity  of  heat  emitted  in  a  given  time,  until,  in, some 
eases,  it  rises  so  high  that  ignition  and  combustion  ensue ;  light 
as  well  as  heat  being  abnudantly  extricated  when  the  temper- 
ature attains  a  sufficient  degree,  since  all  solid  substances,  when 
heated  beyond  a  certain  point,  become  luminous. 

When  compounds  are  foimed  by  substitution,  the  liberation 
of  heat  is  usually  much  less,  and  is  sometimes  not  perceptible 
without  special  contrivances. 

Very  frecjuently  the  physical  state  of  one  or  of  both  the  bodies 
which  enter  into  combination  is  altered  by  the  operation  of  chem- 
ical attraction.  Two  solids  may  become  converted  into  a  liquid  ; 
two  liquids  may  become  solid,  or  even  two  gases  may  be  reduced 
to  the  solid  foim.  Diffeceuees  of  state  are  therefore  not  in  all 
cases  due  to  differences  of  temperature ;  differences  in  the  chem- 
ical arrangement  of  the  particles  are  equally  important  in  bring- 
ing about  physical  differences  of  condition. 

The  foregoing  leading  cliaracters  by  which  chemical  attrac- 
tion is  distinguished  from  otlier  forces,  may  be  thus  summed  up 
in  a  few  words : — 

Chemical  attraction  is  a  power  of  extreme  energy,  which  acta 
only  on  the  minutest  particles  of  matter,  and  at  distances  too 
small  to  be  perceptible  by  our  unaided  senses.     Under  its  influ- 
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ence  the  comparatively  few  elementaiy  bodiea  arrange  tliemsclvea 
into  the  numberless  compounds  which  constitute  the  ditferent 
forms  of  matter  around  ns.  Chemical  attraction,  from  its  very- 
nature,  operates  only  between  the  particles  of  dissimilar  kinds  of 
matter,  and  by  its  exertion  produces  new  properties  in  the 
resulting  compound.  It  exists  between  different  kinds  of  matter 
with  different  but  definite  degrees  of  intensity.  As  a  result  of  its 
operations,  no  destruction  of  matter  occurs  in  the  materials  sub- 
mitted to  its  influence ;  there  is  consequently  no  loss  of  weiglit, 
but  mere  change  of  form.  TJie  act  of  combination  may  eimer 
occur  instantly  on  mixture,  or  may  he  indefinitely  postponed  till 
some  other  force,  such  as  heat,  concurs  to  commence  the  action. 
Compounds  may  be  formed  either  by  the  direct  nnion  of  their 
ingredients,  or  by  the  displacement  of  one  substance  by  a  differ- 
ent one  in  a  compound  previoxisly  formed ;  and  lastly,  heat  and 
light,  in  amount  proportioned  to  the  rapidity  of  the  action,  are 
generally  emitted  in  cases  of  the  direct  union  of  the  constituents, 
{8|  Laws  of  GomlmmUon. — The  relative  proportion  in  which 
the  different  elements  unite  is  regulated  by  fixed  laws.  Tliese 
important  laws,  which  are  three  in  number,  regulate  the  mode  of 
combination  of  every  known  chemical  compound.  They  are 
usually  termed  the  Iwws  of  chemical  comhinahon. 

(9)  The  firet  of  these  laws  is  the  law  of  Definite  Proportions, 
■which,  although  of  great  simplicity,  is  one  of  fundamental  im- 
poitance  to  tlie  science  of  chemistry.  This  law  may  be  stated  in 
very  few  words ;  it  is  as  follows — hu  every  chemical  compound 
the  nature  and  the  proportions  of  its  constituent  elem&iits  are 
fixed;^  definite,  and  invariable.  For  instance,  100  parts  of  water 
contain  88-9  of  oxygen  and  ll-l  of  hydrogen.  Whether  water 
be  derived  from  the  snows  of  high  mountains,  or  from  rain 
clouds,  or  from  dews,  or  fi-om  direct  chemical  action,  as  in  the 
burning  of  a  lamp  or  candle,  its  composition  is  uniform  and  cer- 
tain. So  also  a  piece  of  flint,  or  of  rock  crystal,  in  whatever  part 
of  the  world  it  be  found,  will,  on  analysis,  yield  in  every  100 
parts,  46'6  of  silicon  and  534  of  oxygen ;  and  in  liydrochloric 
acid,  however  obtained,  100  parts  of  the  gas  are  found  always  to 
consist  of  97-26  of  chlorine  and  2-74  of  hydrogen.  In  fact,  the 
existence  of  the  law  of  definite  proiK)i1;ions  gives  value  to  anal- 
ysis, by  giving  certainty  and  uniformity  to  its  results.  Mere 
mechanical  intermixture  is  at  once  distinguished  from  true  chem- 
ical combination  by  the  absence  of  all  regularity  in  the  propor- 
tions of  the  bodies  that  have  been  mingled ;  and  in  the  same 
manner  chemical  attraction  stands  strongly  contrasted  with  that 
kind'  of  adhesion  which  produces  the  solution  of  solids  in  a 
liquid. 

(10)  Tlie  second  law  of  combination  is  usnally  termed  the  law 
of  Multiple  Proporiiom.  It  treqiiently  liappens  that  a  pair  of 
elementary  bodies  unite  together  m  more  than  one  proportion. 
The  compounds  so  obtained  are  very  different  from  each  other ; 
but  there  is  still  a  uniformity  in  the  plan  upon  which  these  com- 
pounds are  formed,  and  the  proportions  of  the  two  elements  in 
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each  are  very  simply  related.  The  law  of  multiple  proportion 
may  be  thus  stated : — If  two  dements,  A  and  B,  umU  together 
in  more  proportions  thkn  one,  on  comparing  togieiher  quantit-iea 
of  the  Sffereni  compowids,  each  of  which  contains  the  sam,e 
amount  of  A,  the  quantities  of  S  wUl  iear  a  very  simple  relation 
to  each  other ;  siicli  as 

A+B,    A+2B,    A  +  3B,    A  +  4-B,  &c.; 

or,      2A+3B,      2A  +  5B,      2A+tB,    &c.; 

or,  A+B,     A+3B,     A+5B,  &c. 

"Water,  for  instance,  is  a  compound  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  ; 
in  100  parts,  by  weight,  there  are,  as  already  mentioned,  88-9  of 
oxygen  and  11*1  of  hydrogen.  But  there  is  another  compound 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  known  to  chemists,  termed  the  peroxide 
of  hydrogen.  By  analysis  it  has  been  found  that  100  parts  of 
this  body  contain  94'1  of  oxygen  and  5'9  of  hydro^cen.  Now,  on 
comparing  together  the  quantities  of  oxygen  which  in  these  two 
compounds  are  united  with  an  equal  quantity,  say  2  parts  of 
hydrogen,  it  is  evident  that  in  water,  for  3  paxte  of  hydrogen 
there  are  16  of  oxygen, 

since  11-1       :       88-9       :  :       2       :       16 
and  by  a  similar  process  it  is  seen  that  in  the  peroxide  of  hydro- 
gen, for  2  parts  of  hydrogen  32  of  oxygen  are  present — 

5-9      :      94-1      :  :      2      :      32 

the  quantity  of  oxygen  combined  with  the  hydrogen  in  the  per- 
oxide being  just  double  of  what  it  was  when  combined  witli  the 
same  quantity  of  hydrogen  in  water. 

A  similar  simple  proportion  between  the  quantities  of  the 
combining  elements  is  found  to  hold  good  in  every  series  of  com- 
pounds formed  by  the  union  of  two  elements  with  each  other, 
A  certain  quantity  of  one  of  the  elements  combines  with  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  the  other :  in  the  next  compound  with  twice  as 
much  as  in  the  first ;  in  the  next  with  three  times  ;  in  the  next 
with  four  times  that  quantity,  and  so  on. 

An  excellent  example  of  this  regularity  is  afforded  by  the 
series  of  compounds  which  nitrogen  foi'ms  with  oxygen ;  these 
compounds  are  ii7e  in  number,  and  they  have  been  found  to  eon- 
tain  in  100  parts  the  following  proportions  of  their  constituents, 
those  which  contain  least  oxygen  standing  fli-st : — 

Osygen.        Nitm^en. 

Nitrous  Oxide 36-36         63-6i 

Nitric  Oxide 53-33         46*67 

Nitrous  Anhydride 63-15         36-85 

Peroxide  of  Nitrogen     ....     69-56         30-44 
Nitric  Anhydride T4-07        25-93 

Now  on  comparing  with  each  other  quantities  of  these  differ- 
ent compounds  which  contain  equal  amounts  of  nitrogen,  it  will 
be  found,  taking  them  in  the  oi-der  in  which  the  compounds  stand 
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in  tlie  table,  ttat  tlie  quantity  of  oxygen  increases  in  the  propor 
tion  of  1,  3,  3,  i,  and  5.     In  the  nitrous  oxide  the  quantity  of 
nitrogen  combined  with  16  parts  of  oxygen  is  28 : — since 
Oxygen.  Nitrogen. 


36-36       ; 

;       63-64 

63'33 

;      46-67 

63-15 

:       36-85 

69-56 

;       30-44 

74-or 

;      25-93 

the  oxygen  increasing  in  the  proportion  of  16,  twice  16,  3  times 
16,  4  limes  16,  and  5  times  16. 

Sometimes  the  proportion  in  which  the  elements  unite  is 
rather  les-s  simple,  two  proportions  of  one  element  combining 
■witii  3,  5,  or  1  of  the  other. 

This  important  law,  wliieh  was  first  clearly  established  by 
Dalton,  was  explained  by  him  by  means  of  his  Atomic  Theory. 
Upon  this  hypothesis  the  ultimate  particles  of  each  element  are 
considered  to  oe  uniform  in  size  and  in  weight  for  that  element, 
and  moreover  to  be  incapable  of  further  subdivision.  When 
bodies  unite  chemically,  as  the  particle  of  the  same  element  have 
all  the  same  size  and  relative  weight,  the  proportions  in  which 
they  combine  must  be  definite;  and  further,  if  they  unite  in 
several  different  proportions,  those  proportions  nmst  be  simply 
related  to  each  other.  Thus  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  conceived 
to  be  a  compound  in  which  eaoh  separate  particle  of  hydrogen  is 
combined  with  a  separate  particle  of  chlorine  :  and  if  water  be  a 
compound  in  whien  each  separate  particle  of  oxygen  is  united 
with  two  particles  of  hydrogen,  peroxide  of  hydrogen  would  be 
represented  as  consisting  of  a  combination  of  two  particles  of 
oxygen  with  each  two  particles  of  hydrogen. 

Ql)  This  explanation  will  simplify  the  consideration  of  the 
third  law,  which  is  usually  known  as  the  Law  of  Eguitalent  Pro- 
portions. It  may  be  st-ated  as  follows : — EacJi  elementary  »uh- 
stance,  in  comMning  with  other  elements,  or  in  displadngi  others 
from  their  combinations,  does  so  in  a  fixed  proporUon,  which 
may  he  represented  n/imierieaUy. 

If  a  certain  proporlion  of  an  element.  A,  unite  with  certain 
other  fixed  quantities  of  different  elements,  B,  C,  D,  &c.,  to  form 
compounds  AB,  AC,  AD,  &c.,  tlie  quantities  of  B,  C,  and  D 
which  so  unite  with  A  will  also  be  the  quantities  in  which  B  and 
0,  0  and  D,  combine  to  form  compounds  EO,  BD,  CD,  &e. 

This  principle  of  equivalent  proportion  may  be  illustrated  by 
refer^ee  to  the  experiments  upon  the  displacement  of  the  metals 
from  solutions  of  their  nitrates  by  the  introduction  of  some  other 
metal,  the  affinity  of  which  for  flie  acid  is  stronger  tban  that  of 
the  metal  with  which  it  is  already  combined.  When  a  slip  of 
copper  is  introduced  into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  tlie  two 
metals  change  places,  owing  to  the  stronger  chemical  attraction 
of  the  nitric  acid  radicle  for  the  copper  than  for  the  silver ;  part 
of  the  copper  is  di^olved,  nitrate  of  copper  is  foimcd,  and  a  cor- 
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g  quantity  of  silver  is  deposited.  On  making  tlie  exper- 
iment with  suitable  care,  it  is  found  that  for  each  31-7  grains  of 
copper  dissolved,  108  of  silver  are  separated  in  crystals.  In  a 
similar  way,  when  a  strip  of  lead  is  placed  in  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  copper,  ft  deposit  of  metallic  copper  is  separated,  and  for  each 
31*7  eraine  of  copper  thrown  down,  103-5  of  lead  will  have  been 
dissolved ;  whilst,  lastly,  a  strip  of  zinc  in  a  solution  of  nitrato 
of  lead  will  lose  32'7  grains  in  weight  for  each  103'5  grains  of 
lead  which  crystallizes  upon  its  surface. 

From  this  series  of  experiments  we  learn  that  different  bnl 
definite  amounts  of  the  various  metals  are  capable  of  displacing 
eaeh  other;  for  it  appears  that  108  parts  of  silver,  31-7  of  copper, 
103-5  of  lead,  and  32*7  of  zinc,  are  each  capable  of  exactly  sup- 
plying the  place  of  the  other,  in  combination  with  one  uniform 
amount  {62  parts)  of  nitric  acid  radicle ;  and  these  different  quan- 
tities of  the  metals  are  said  to  be  chemically  equivalen£  to  each 
other.*  A  chemical  eqnivalent  therefore  represents,  in  tenns  of 
some  standard,  the  fixed  amount  of  each  element  which  is  capable 
of  supplying  the  place  of  the  corresponding  quantity  of  any  other 
element.  Now  it  is  remarkable  that  these  numbers  not  only  repre- 
sent the  quantity  of  each  element  which  is  capable  of  being  substi- 
tuted for  other  elemeats,  as  in  the  particular  compounds  with  nitric 
acid  just  referred  to,  but  they  represent  also  the  proportions  (or  a 
simple  sub-multiple  of  the  proportions)  in  which  these  elements 
unite  among  themselves  when  they  so  combine  with  each  other. 
But  in  many  cases  the  eqnivalent  quantities  of  the  elements  cannot 
be  ascertained  in  tliis  simple  manner  by  direct  substitution ;  in 
such  instances  recourse  is  had  to  indirect  pi-ocesses,  such  as  the 
determination  of  the  proportion  in  which  each  element  unites  with 
a  fixed  quantity  of  some  other  element,  such  as  oxygen, 

(12)  Tiihles  of  Equivalent  Numhers. — Chemists  are  in  the 
habit  of  refeixing  the  results  obtained  by  analysis  to  the  propor- 
tion contained  in  100  pai-ts  of  the  body  submitted  to  experiment. 
Thus  the  analysis  of  water  furnishes,  in  100  parts,  88-9  of  oxygen 
aud  ll'l  of  hydrogen ;  100  parts  of  lime  contain  28"58  of  oxygen 
and  71'42  of  the  metal  calcium  ;  whilst  100  parts  of  potash  con- 
sist of  17'02  of  oxygen  and  82'98  of  potassium.  These  illustra- 
tions are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  is  not  the 
same  in  the  different  compounds ;  but  the  method  of  stating  the 
result  ifi  not  the  one  best  adapted  to  exhibit  the  numerical  rela- 
tions in  their  simplest  form.  These  relations  are  rendered  much 
more  evident'in  tlie  following  way.  Having  ascertained  the  pro- 
portion of  eacli  constituent  in  100  parts  of  the  various  compounds 
which  each  elementary  body  forms  when  it  combines  %ith 
oxygen,  determine  by  calculation  the  proportion  in  which  each 
element  unites  with  the  same  faxd  quantity  (say  100  parts)  tf 
oxygen.     A  series  of  proportional  numbers  will  thus  be  fai'nished 

"  Dalton  considered  tliat  tlicae  nmnbera  represent  the  relative  weights  of  the  Htoma 
of  tlie  different  metals,  which  may  be  thua  eubatituted  one  for  the  other,  and  hence  the 
term  atomi/i  weiithi  is  often,  though  inaocnralelj,  employed  as  sjnonymoua  with  Uie 
tqainalerd  of  an  element. 
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wliich  will  represent  the  ratios  in  which  each  of  the  elements 
combines  with  oxygen.  In  this  manner  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
water,  for  ea<ih  100  parts  of  oxygen  12-5  parts  of  hydrogen  are 
present : — ■ 

for  88-9  :  ll'l  :  :  100  :  12-5  ; 

inlime,  for  each  100  parts  of  oxygen,  250  of  calcium  are  present: — 
for  28-58  :  71-43  :  :  100  :  250 ; 

and  in  potasli,  for  every  100  parts  of  oxygen  there  are  487'5  of 
potassium : — 

for  17-02  :  82-98  :  :  100  :  iS^■5  ; 

13-5  of  hydrogen,  250  of  calcium,  and  487-5  of  potassium,  are  the 
equivalent  quantities  of  each  of  these  bodies,  which  combine  with 
100  parts  of  oxygen. 

On  the  contment,  a  few  chemists  still  follow  the  example  of 
Berzelias,  and  assume  100  parts  of  oxygen  as  the  standard  quan- 
tity, to  which,  in  all  such  calculations,  reference  is  made.  One 
of  the  olgectiona  to  this  plan  is,  that  the  numbers  thus  obtained, 
and  to  which  reference  ie  constantly  required,  are  inconveniently 
large,  and  consequently  more  difficult  to  retain  in  the  memory 
than  smaller  ones  would  be,  besides  frequently  involving  fi'ac 
tional  quantities :  tlie  number  for  hydrogen  on  this  scale  is  repre- 
sented as  12-5, 

In  this  country  the  combining  number  of  hydrogen  is  made 
the  unit  of  comparison,  and  the  result  is  a  system  which  baa 
many  advantages,  and  which  is  adopted  by  Liebig  and  in  Ger- 
many generally,  and  also  by  Dumas  and  others  in  France.  Hy- 
drogen combines  with  oxygen  in  a  smaller  proportion  than  any 
other  known  substance,  and  the  numbers  representing  the  equiv- 
alents of  all  other  bodies  may,  for  practicsd  purposes,  be  taken 
without  material  error,  as  multiples  by  whole  numbers  of  the 
equivalent  of  hydrogen.*  The  equivalent  of  hydrogen  on  this 
scale  is  1,  and  as  one  part  of  hydrogen  is  united  in  water  with 
exactly  eight  parts  of  oxygen,  the  equivalent  number  for  oxygen 
is  8  ;  and  atomic  are  more  important  than  equivalent  relations  in 
the  chemical  aspect  of  an  element  for  the  purposes  of  classifica- 
tion, and  ibr  ex^aining  the  number  and  kind  of  compounds 
which  it  forms.  The  numbers  given  in  this  table  are  not,  how- 
ever, those  which  will  be  employed  in  the  Uody  of  this  work, 
since  there  are  good  grounds  for  taking  the  atomic  weight  of 
oxygen  as  16.  Water  would  then  be  represented  as  a  combina- 
tioofof  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  one  atom  of  oxygen,  and  a 

■  Pront  iodeed  adronced  the  hypotlieeis  that  the  combining  number  of  each  element 
was  a  multiple  bj  a  whole  number  of  that  of  hydrogen,  if  the  latter  be  assumed  =  1. 
This  view,  in  the  form  proponnded  by  Proul,  ia  at  variaQoe  with  the  most  exact  experi- 
ments upon  the  chemical  equitalenla  of  the  elements ;  but  it  has  been  sti'ongly  urged  by 
Dumaa,  both  from  hie  own  eiperiments,  and  from  those  of  other  accurate  observers, 
that  the  combining  numbers  are  all  multiples  by  whole  numbers  of  the  half  or  of  th« 

Suarler  emdvalent  of  hydrogen.  The  esperimenta  of  Stas,  however,  f —  "  — ■"— 
oubtful  the  — ■ '  "'" 
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large  miniber  of  the  atomic  weights  of  the  elementa,  as  given  in 
previous  editions  of  this  work,  will  require  alteration  accordingly. 

In  the  following  table  the  elementary  substances  are  arranged 
alphahetieally,  with  the  symbol  (16)  hitherto  generally  used  by 
chemists,  affixed  to  each ;  the  combining  numbers,  as  actually 
deteiTiiined  by  careful  experiment,  botli  on  the  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  scale,  are  given  for  convenience  of  reference. 

Tlie  numbers  on  the  oxygen  scale  may  readily  be  converted 
into  those  on  the  hydrogen  scale,  by  dividing  the  oxygen  num- 
bers by  12'5,  or,  what  amounts  to  tlie  same  thing,  by  multiplying 
the  oxygen  nunibere  by  8  and  dividing  by  100.  The  numbers 
of  the  hydrogen  scale  it  multiplied  by  12'5,  give  the  correspond- 
ing values  on  tlie  oxygen  scale. 

The  names  of  the  elements  which  from  their  rarity  may  be 
1  as  unimportant  are  given  in  italics. 

Siibstances  with  their  Equivalents  or 
Proportions  and SymhoU* 


Table  of  EUa 


Element. 

S^„tJEq-v"l™tN.mber. 

Al 
Sb 
Aa 
Ba 
Bi 
B 
Br 
Cd 
Ca 
C 
Ce 
CI 
Or 
Co 

t3 

Cu 
D 

E 
F 
G 
Au 
H 
I 

Fe 
Li 

Pb 
L 

Mg 

H^l 

0=IOO 

Antimony  (^tibima)  (a) 

Arsenicum                 (a) 

Banum 

Biamatli 

Boron                        (a) 

Bromine 

Ciaeium 

Onrbon 

Cermm 

Chlorine 

Cobalt 

Hnonoe 

Gold    (Aurmn)          (a, 

Hydrogen 

lodme 

Iron  (Femun) 

Lead  (Plumbnm) 

Magnesium 

IS7B 
122  0 
76  0 
68  5 

aioo 

10  8 

BbO 
,0  0 
6-0 

4eo 

3B5 
26  27 
29  6 
133  0 
3175 
48  0 

110 

4  66 

196  66 

10 

127  0 

98  66 

"SO 

46  0 

103  B 

70 

1    16 

171-87 

lB2fl-0 
937-6 
8B6-2S 

2625-0 
136-25 

lflOO-0 
7O0-O 
260-0 
7B'0 
575-0 

328-38 
368-75 
1662-5 
396-87 
6OO-0 

237-5 

88-33 

24B8-33 

12-B 
1587-5 
12S2-08 
350-0 
575-0 
1293-76 
87-5 
152-0 

I  AijOa,  alumina  ;   Al^Clj,  chloride 

AaOs,  while  arsenic. 

1  BaO,   baryta ;    BaQ,   eMoride  of 

\      barium. 

EiCls,  chloride  of  bismutb, 

(B0„    boracic    anhydride;    BCl,, 

)      chloride  of  boron. 

CdO,  oside  of  cadmium. 

CitO,  lime. 

(  CO,  eatbonic  oxide ;  C,H,,  marsh 

CcaO,,  red  oiide  of  cerium. 
NaCl,  chloride  of  sodium. 
CtjOj,  green  Oxide  of  chromium. 
CoCl,  chloride  of  cobalt. 
HO,  CaO,  hydrate  of  cfesium. 
CuO,  black  oside  of  copper. 

I  CaF,  fluor  spar  ;  HF,  hjdruflnorie 

)      acid. 

GO,  glucina. 

AuOl,,  soluble  chloride  of  gold. 

HO,  water. 

KI,  iodide  of  potaBsium. 

FciOi,  ted  oiide  of  iron. 

PbO,  lithoMO. 

LCI,  chloride  of  lithium. 

MgO,  magnesia. 
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.8  TABLE  OF  EQTHVALENT  KUMBEES. 

Table  of  Elementary  Substances  with  their  Equivalents  and 
Symhols — {con  tinned) . 


Elsmcnl. 

Xi 

Eqntv^le.. 

Number. 

CoraiwumlBOfOsyK™,  An. 

Ma 

H=l 

0=100 

Manganese 

27'6 

343-75 

MnOs,    black    oxide    of    manga- 

Mertnrv 

Hg 

100-0 

1260-0 

IlgjCl,  caiomei. 

(Hyrtrai^jrum) 

HgCl,  oorrosiye  sublimate. 

Mo 

4S'0 

600-0 

MoSs,     bisutpiiidc    of     maijbde- 

iiokel 

^l 

29-6 

368-76 

NiO,  protoxide  of  nicltel. 

Nb 

48-8 

610-0 

NbO,,  niobic  anhrdcide. 

Nilrogen 

N 

14-0 

175-06 

I  HOAOs,  nitric  acid;  H^S,  ammo- 

O'lmam 

Os 

99-5 

1243-76 

OsO„  volatile  oiide  of  osmium. 

Oij^n 

0 

8-0 

100-0 

HO,  -water. 

Palladmm 

Pd 

63-24 

666-47 

PdO,  oxide  of  palladium. 

PhoBphomB               («} 

P 

31-0 

387-6 

)      pliosphucatted  hjdrogen. 

Plationm 

Ft 

98-66 

1232-08 

Potaaamio  (kakum) 

E 

39-0 

487-5 

HO,KO,  hydrate  of  polash. 

Hbodiam 

B. 

B3-:6 

G51-96 

(  KaCi+RojCIs,  double  chloride  with 
}     sodium. 

Rububum 

Bb 

86-36 

1067-0 

Rba,  chloride  of  rubidium. 

Hathemtim 

Bq 

6211 

661-39 

(  RujCI,,   eeaquiohloride  of  ruthen- 

Mmium 

Se 

39-75 

496-87 

ScOj,  eelenioua  anhydride. 

Silicon 

9i 

14-0 

175-0 

ISiOj,   silica;     SiCl,,  chloride  of 

Silrer  (ArgentumX 

Ag 

108-0 

1360-0 

AgCI,  chloride  of  alver. 

"(a 

23-0 

287-6 

NaBr,  bromide  of  sodium. 

Stioalmm 

8r 

43-'!6 

546 -87 

SrO,  strontia. 

Sulphur 

S 

ia-0 

200-0 

HO,S08,oa  of  vitriol 

Taiilidant 

Ta 

68-8 

860-0 

TaOs,  (aotalic  anhydride. 

IWurwm 

Te 

64-B 

806-26 

Terbium 

Tb 

ThaHwrn 

Tl 

304-0 

2560-0 

TIO,NO„  nitrate  of  thallium. 

Th 

69-6 

743-86 

ThO,  thorina. 

Tin  (Stannnm) 

69-0 

737-6 

SnOa,  tinstone. 

Tilanium 

Tl 

25-0 

313-6 

TiO,,  rutile. 

TuiwBten  (Wolltttm). 

"W" 

92-0 

1150-0 

W0„  tungstio  anhydride. 

Uramam 

U 

60-0 

750-0 

D,Os,  uranio  oxide. 

Vaaadium 

V 

68-46 

856-84 

TO,,  vanadio  anhydride. 

Tlk-^um 

T 

YO,  jttria. 

Zino 

Zq 

32-76 

409-87 

ZnS,  blende. 

Zireomum                 {i 

Zc 

44-76 

559-66 

ZrO„  rircoma." 

{13}  Equivalents — Combining  Proportions  —  Ato?ns. — Tlio 
chief  value  of  a  table  such  as  the  foregoing,  ai-ises  from  the  cir- 


cumstance that,  as  already  mentioned,  it  nut  only  repi'eseiits  the 
quantities  of  the  different  elements  -wliich  unite  with  8  parts  of 

•  Those  elements  to  which  no  numbers  are  attached,  have  been  too  incompletely 
studied  to  enable  t!ie  chemist  to  assign  Uidr  combining  proportions.  A  short  summary 
of  the  prindp^  data  upon  whici  this  table  has  been  constructed  will  be  given  after  the 
special  description  of  the  metals  has  been  completed.  They  rest  chiefly  upon  the  ex- 
periments of  Berzelius,  wno  devoted  many  years  of  his  Ufe  With  untiring  labour  and 
wondecfiil  analytical  skill  to  the  determination  of  these  ilmnbera.  In  some  instances, 
the  Qombers  erf  BerzeUus  have  ondeigone  sh^t  oorrectioos  by  the  rcaearclies  of  subse- 
quent chemists,  particularly  of  De  Marignac,  of  Pelouze,  of  Dumas,  and  of  Stas.  The 
papers  of  Dnmas  upon  this  subject  are  contained  in  the  Arauilei  d6  Oldmie,  iii.  i.  6,  viii. 
183,  and  Iv.  129. 
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EQmVAlENTB  AND   COMBEnNG   PEOTOKrlOSS.  19 

oxygen,  but  it  also  indicates  the  simplest  proportions  in  wliich 
they  can  unite  with  each  other.  Fob  example,  not  only  do  1  part 
by  weight  of  hydrogen,  16  parts  of  sulphur,  and  39  of  potassium 
severally  unite  with  8  parts  of  oxygen,  but  16  parts  of  sulphur 
form  a  compound  with  1  part  of  hydrogen,  and  another  com- 


pound with  39  parta  of  potassium.  Heiiee  16  parts  of  eulphii 
are  in  combination  eqiiivalent  to  8  parts  of  oxj-gen,  and  39  of 
potassium  to  1  part  of  hydrogen.  These  numbers  are  therefore 
termed  the  chemical  equivMents  of  the  respective  substances 
which  they  represent. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  the  ideas  chemical 
equivalent  and  combining  proportion^  though  tlie  two  terms  are 
often  inaccurately  used  as  synonymous.  Bodies  can  only  be  cor- 
rectly said  to  be  equivalent  to  each  other  when  they  can  be  sub- 
stituted for  each  other  in  combination,  to  form  compounds  more 
or  less  analogous ;  and  the  proportion  in  which  they  tlms  dis- 
place each  other,  constitutes  their  equivalent  proportion  or  nu- 
merical chemical  equivalent.  Definite  quantities  of  silver,  cop- 
per, iron,  zinc,  and  potassium,  for  example,  may  be  substituted 
one  for  the  other  in  combination  with  a  given  quantity  of  chlo- 
rine. In  like  manner,  certain  quantities  of  chlonne,  of  bromine, 
and  of  iodine,  may  be  made  to  combine  with  a  given  quantity  of 
silver  ;  the  quantity  of  bromine  -which  will  displace  the  iodine, 
or  that  of  chlorine  which  will  displace  the  bromine,  being  the 
true  equivalent  quantities  of  these  elements,  when  compared  with 
each  other :  but  if  we  compare  chlorine  with  chloride  of  potas- 
sium, inasmuch  as  chloride  of  potassium  and  chlorine  eamiot  be 
substituted  one  for  the  other  in  any  conipound,  the  number  which 
represents  that  proportion  in  which  the  two  elements  have  united 
to  form  chloride  of  potassium,  cannot,  as  compared  with  chlorine, 
properly  be  called  its  equivalent,  but  only  its  comhining  propor- 
tion,  although  in  common  chemical  language,  the  two  expressions 
are  used  indiscriminately  one  for  the  otner. 

In  the  foregoing  table  the  numbers  given  for  several  of  the 
elementary  bodies  do  not  represent  the  proportions  in  which  they 
combine  with  8  parts  of  oxygen,  but  multiples  of  that  quantity, 
the  numbers  in  tlie  table  to  which  {a)  is  prefixed  being  really  the 
atomie  weights  The  followmg  are  the  numbers  which  would 
represent  the  equivalents  of  aluminum,  antimony,  araenicum,  bis- 
muth, boron,  silicon,  tantalum,  ind  zirconium :  they  coincide 
with  the  snnllest  proportion  m  wliich  each  of  these  elementary 
bodiLS  f  umbines  with  8  paits  of  oxygen  :— 


Alnmmnm 
Zircnniam 
SiliLOn 
Tantalum 
Pho  phoraa 

Bismuth 
Boron 

H=l 

=  (i  Zr) 

913 

34-4 

10-3 
40'6 
2S-0 
70-0 
S'8 
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20  Atomic  classification  of  elements. 

Witli  tlie  exception  of  the  elements  emimei'ated  in  the  pre- 
ceding liet,  the  numbers  ffiven  in  the  tahle  at  page  17,  indicata 
correctly  the  equivalents  ol  the  various  elementary  bodies.  Until 
recently,  the  teiins  equivaletd  mtmber  and  atomic  iceigki  of  an 
element  were  often  need  by  chemical  writers  as  synonymous  and 
convertible.  It  hae,  however,  been  strongly  insisted  upon  by 
later  authors,  and  particularly  by  Lanrent,  in  his  Chemieal 
Method  (Cavendish  Society's  translation,  p.  16),  that  tiiere  is 
really  an  essential  difference  between  them.  In  fact,  the  fore- 
going table,  though  it  gives  correctly  (with  the  exceptions  above 
enumerated)  the  equivalents  of  the  elements,  does  not  represent 
witlt  equal  accuracy  their  relative  atomic  weights.  The  equiv- 
alent or  combining  proportion  is  an  experimental  constant  wnich 
is  independent  of  theoretical  considerations ;  bnt  the  relative 
atomic  weight  is  necessarily  a  matter  of  inference,  and  may  be  a 
number  often  a  multiple  of  the  equivalent,  and  selected  by  the 
chemist  from  theoretical  considerations,*  which  being  based 
pai'tly  opon  the  law  of  gaseous  volumes  (15),  partly  on  chemical 
grounds,  partly  on  the  phenomena  of  specific  heat,  seem  to 
require  that  the  atomic  weights  of  a  large  number  of  the  ele- 
ments, if  compared  with  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen,  sliould 
be  double  of  those  cited  in  the  table,  as  indeed  was  originally 
proposed  by  Berzehus.  The  most  recent  investigations,  in  fact, 
seem  to  show  that  the  elementary  bodies  may  be  arranged  in 
foiu*  groups,  as  follows — viz, : — 

1.  Monad  or  ITniequwalffnt  Elements,  one  atom  of  which  in 
combination  is  usnally  equivalent  to  II,  or  one  atom  of  hydrogen. 
In  these  the  atomic  and  equivalent  numhera  are  identical.  Tnese 
ai'c  twelve  in  mimber. 

2.  Dyad  or  Bieqmvalent  Elements,  each  atom  of  which,  in 
combining  with  other  bodies,  is  generally  equivalent  to  H„  or 
two  atoms  of  hydrogen.  In  these  tlie  atomic  number  is  double 
the  equivalent  number.     This  group  includes  no  fewer  than  25. 

3.  Triad  or  Terequvoalent  Elements,  each  atom  of  which,  in 
enteiing  into  combination  with  other  bodies,  is  generally  equiv- 
alent to  H„  or  three  atoms  of  hydrogen.  These  are  nine  in 
number.  In  this  group  the  number  given  in  the  table  of  equiv- 
alents (p.  17)  is  really  the  atomic  number,  with  the  exception  of 
aluminum  and  rhodium,  in  which  case  the  usual  number  is 
doubled ;  the  strong  terequivalent  character  of  the  memhefs  of 
this  gronp  having  induced  chemists  in  general  to  adopt  the 
atomic  instead  of  the  true  equivalent  number. 

4.  Tetrad  or  QuadregmvaUrtt  Elements,  each  of  which  in 
combining  represents  H„  or  four  atoms  of  hydrogen.  Of  these 
there  are  eight.  Tlieir  atomic  number  is  double  of  that  com- 
monly adopted  for  the  equivalent. 

This  subject  will  be  resumed  more  advantageously  by  the 
student  at  a  later  pcriod.f 

Occasionally  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  indicate  the  class 
ctf  elements  by  afSxing  dashes  to  the  symbols.     Thus  Ca"  would 
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ATOMIC   CLASSIFICATION   OF 

indicate  the  biequivaletit  power  of  the  proportion  of  caliiium 
represented  by  tlie  eymbola ;  P'"  would  indicate  tiie  tcrequivalent 
power  of  pliosphoriis,  and  so  on.  In  accordance  with  these 
TiewB,  the  following  table  gives  the  numbers  which  represent 
the  atomic  weights  of  each  of  these  diftei-ent  classes  of  elements. 
In  each  case  where  the  numbers  about  to  be  given  for  the  atomic 
weights  of  any  of  the  elements  differ  from  those  employed  to 
represent  their  equivalents,  the  symbols  which  represent  these 
Dew  or  doubled, numbers  are  indicated  by  italics.  This  practice 
will  also  be  followed  whenever,  in  the  body  of  this  work,  I  may 
have  occasion  to  employ  atomic  instead  of  equivalent  symbols. 
1.  Monads — Unequivalent  Elements,  or  EleinenU  usualhj  equiv- 
alent to  1  atom,  of  Hydrogen. 


■!,~t 

^VX 

Wi'lghi. 

c....... 

Bromine 

Chlorine. 

Cce^um 

Hydr<^'.V.V.' 

Br 
CI 
Cs 
F 
H 
I 
L 
K 
Rb 

^ 

Tl 

8B-6 
133 

19 

1 

127 

7 

39 
85 

23 
304 

NaCl,  chloride  of  Eodium. 

CsBr,  Lromide  of  cteaium ;  CaH  0,  hydrate  of  ciEsiura. 

HF,  h jdroflnoric  add ;  CaF,,  fluor  apar. 

LCI,  chloride  of  lithium. 

RbCI,  chloride  of  rubidium. 
AgCl,  chloride  of  Bilver. 

Litliiam 

Potassium .... 
Rnbidium 

Thallium 

Til,  insoluble  iodide  of  thailiara ;  TIN  0.,  nitrate  of  thullium. 

—Biequivalent  Elements,  or  Elements  lisually  equiv- 
alent to  2  atoms  of  Hydrogen. 


B„..t 

%1 

"t. 

c«.,.™» 

Cd 
Ca 
Cfi 
Or 
Oo 
Ou 
B 
Q 
Fe 
La 
Pb 
Mg 
Mn 

0 
Pd 
Se 
ft- 
S 

Th 
U 
Zn 

1870 
113-0 
40-0 
92-0 
63-6 
690 
63-5 
96-0 
9-3 
66-0 
92-0 
207-0 
24-3 
660 
200-0 
B9-0 
16-0 
lOfl-5 
79-6 
87-6 
32-0 
129-0 
119-0 
120-0 

BaCii,  ciiloride  of  barium ;  Ba  0,  baryta. 

CdO,  oxide  of  oadmimn ;  CdCh,  cadmio  chloride. 

OaO,  lime;  Ca,,  chloride  of  calcium. 

Ce,  0.,  red  oiide  of  cerium ;  CeCU,  ceroua  chloride. 

1  tV,0,,   green  oside  of  chromium  ;    C»-Ci„   chromoua 

i      chloride. 

Cadmium 

Calciun. 

Chromium 

CttO, 'block  oiide  of  copper:  t?«Cl,,  cuprie  chloride. 

GO,  glucina. 

FciOa,  red  oxide  of  iron  ;  JiiClj,  ferrous  chloride. 

PbO  litharge;  iftCi,,  chloride  of  lead. 

Mg  0,  magoosia ;  JtfoCl,,  chloride  of  magnes'ivim. 

1  ifnO,,  black  oiide  of  raanganose  i  MnUi,,  chloride  of 

/ACl,  (Cornel ;  ^Cls,  corrosive  sublimate. 

S'^-- 

U^ne^am... 
Manganese.... 
Mercury 

Palladium 

8eleniv.m 

StrontiLm 

Sulph'v 

Telluriura 

Thorinnm 

Diimimi 

Haft  water. 

SeO„  selenioue  anhydride. 

8r0,  slrontia ;  SrClj,  chloride  of  strontium. 

\USO,,  oil  of  vitriol ;  H,S;  aulphurclted  hydrogen. 

K,TeO,,  tellurate  of  polasaium. 

ThO,  thorina, 

U^O,,  uriinic  oiide;   (7C1.,  i.rfinous  cidoriJe. 
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ATOMIO   CLASSIFiOATION   OF   ELEMEHTTAET   BODIES. 

; — Terequivalent  Elements,  or  Elements  usually  e 
alent  to  3  atonu  of  Hydrogen.'^ 


Element 

9jm- 

We'lghl 

C.n,p...„, 

Antimony 

ArBenicum...., 
Bismuth 

Al 
Sb 
As 
Bi 
B 
An 
N 

^ 

21-S 
122 
7B 

aio 

10-9 
196-6 

14 

81 
104-3 

^ijO„  alumina. 

Sbsfi,,  common  sulphide  of  antimony. 

As,Os,  white  arsenic;  AsCl^,  chloride  of  arsenic 

BiCl„  chtoride  of  bismuth. 

BCIj,  chloride  of  boron ;  Bj  Oj,  borade  onhYdride. 

AuCl,,  soluble  chloride  of  gold. 

HNO,,  nitrfo  neid  ;  HsN,  ammonia. 

1      hydride. 

Haa+ J?oaa,  double  chloride  of  rhodium  and  sodium. 

mtn^en 

Bhodium 

.  Tetrads — Quadrequivalent   Elements,    or   Elemsnts   usuall 
equivalent  to  i  atortis  of  Hydrogen. 


Element 

tT- 

wT^hl 

C„mpo.ad. 

n 

12 

CO,,  oatbonio  anhydride;  CH,,  matah  gas. 

m 

97-6 

Jf  iO„  niobio  anhydride ;  A'iCli,  niobie  thlorido. 

Platinam. 

H 

197-0 

FtCU,  soluble  chloride  of  platinum. 

28 

Tantalum 

Ta 

ise-o 

TaOi,  tantaBo  anhydride ;  TaCl,,  tantalio  chloride. 

118-0 

SnOs,  tinfltone;  S«C1,,  Hquid  chloride  of  ton. 

Titamum. 

n 

60-0 

2S0^  nitile;  liCU,  liquid  oUoride  of  titanium. 

Zn-comum 

Zr 

89-B 

ZrOi,  ui-couia  ;  ZrCU,  chloride  of  zirconium. 

The  suliiect  of  equivalents  will  be  i-eferred  to  again  wiien 
coiiM<kring  the  different  varietiea  of  saite. 

(14)  AppUcati&m  of  the  Law  of  Eguivalmis. — Compound 
bodies  unite  with  otlier  compounds,  just  aa  simple  bodies  unite 
with  other  simple  ones,  and  the  combining  numbers  of  such  com- 
pounds are  usually  represented  by  tlie  sum  of  tlie  combining 
inimbers  of  all  tlie  elements  which  enter  info  their  composition : 
•ihe  combining  nmnber  of  tlio  compound  can  never  be  less  than 
that  sum,  but  sometimes  it  is  a  multiple  of  that  number.  For 
example,  the  combining  numbers  of  the  Ibllowiug  compounds  are 
thus  obtained : — 


•  There  la  some  difficulty  in  deciding  whether  the  following 
garded  as  dyads  or  as  triads,  as  they  form  compounds  with  'I  and 
rine ;  but  whether  dyad  or  triad,  the  atomic  weight  will  he  the  si 
the  list  which  follows ; — 


itala  should  be  re- 
li  S  atoms  of  ehlo- 
:  as  that  given  in 


Element 

•c- 

Wtijbt. 

Conipnnn4. 

Ir 
Ma 
Oi 

W 
V 

lSl-0 
96-0 

137-0 

Ir-i  0,,  sesquioxide  of  iridium. 
MoS^,  bisulphide  of  molybdenum. 

OsOt,  volatile  oside  of  osmium. 
^«0„  rutbenie  anhydride. 

W0„  tungatic  anhydride. 

V0„  vunadic  anhydride. 

Molybdenum,. 
Tungsten 

Vanadimn 
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HydrocUorLo  acid  (1  At  H  =  1  +  1  At.  CI.  =  3S'B)  HCl  =  3fi-5 

Ammonia (3  At  H  =   3+1  At.  N     =  14)  il^N  =   11-0 

Common    salt    1 

(chloride  of   J-  (1  At.Na  =23  +  1  At  CI.  =  35-5)  NaCl  -  58-5 

Badium) ) 

Water (2  At.  H  :=  2  +  1  At.  O    =  16)  H^O  =18-0 

Potash..  (2  At.  K  =18  +  1  At.  0    =  IG)  K:,0  =  'Ji-O 

Hydrate  of  potash  (1  At.  K  =39  +  1  At  H    =  1  +  1  At  0=16)  EHO      =66-0 

^of^mS^    I   (1  At.  H=N  =17  +  1  At  HCl^  36-B)=H,N,  HCl  ^  63-5 

Tiie  law  of  equivalents  holds  good  not  only  between  the  com- 

!K)unds  fofmed  by  the  union  of  simple  subsfcaiicea  with  each  otlier, 
fUt  also  between  the  bodies  formed  by  the  combination  of  com- 
pound aubatanees  with  other  compounds.  Indeed,  the  rea<!tion8 
between  compounds  otten  exhibit  very  striking  exemplifications 
both  of  the  generality  of  this  law  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
may  be  tui'ned  to  useful  account.  Tlie  following  e.'iample  of  the 
reaction  between  common  salt  or  chloride  of  sodium,  and  nitrate 
of  silver,  wilt  affoi-d  an  illustration  <if  this  kind. 

Ohlofide  of  sodium  is  a  compound  consisting  of  23  parts  of 
sodium  and  35"5  of  chlorine ;  its  combining  number  is  tliui-efore 
58-5.  In  like  manner,  nitrate  of  silver  consists  of  108  parts  of 
silver,  and  62  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  or  nitric  acid  radicle,* 
together  forming  170,  which  we  should  expect  to  represent  its 
combining  number.  This  salt,  when  dissolved  in  water,  is  with- 
out action  upon  either  re(i  or  blue  litmus  paper.  Common  salt 
is  likewise  perfectly  neutral  in  its  reactions  upon  coloured  tests. 

If  now  we  mix  together  a  solution  of  58-5  parts  of  chloride  of 
sodium  with  a  solution  of  170  parts  of  nitrate  of  silver,  a  very 
instructive  result  is  obtained  :  the  sodium  and  the  silver  change 
places ;  the  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  or  nitiic  acid  radicle,  unite 
with  the  sodium  to  form  nitrate  of  sodium ;  and  the  chlorine 
unites  with  the  silver  to  form  chloride  of  silver.  This  chloride  is 
insoluble,  and  is  therefore  precipitated  in  white  floeenli.  But  the 
remarkable  point  is,  that  there  is  neither  more  nor  less  of  the 
nitric  acid  radicle  than  is  required  by  the  sodium,  neither  more 
nor  less  chloiine  than  will  combine  with  the  silver ;  35'5  of  cLlo- 
rine  are  chemically  equivalent  to  62  of  the  nitric  acid  radicle,  and 
may  be  snbstitatcd  for  it  in  combination ;  and  108  of  silver  are 
as  truly  equivalent  to  23  of  sodium. 

This  interchange,  or  double  decomposition  as  it  is  often  tcnned, 
is  illustrated  by  the  diagram  that  follows : — 

Before  Deeompo^tion.  After  Dticomposition. 

(  Chloride    (    35'5  Ohloruie _    ijg.g     ''-■''-•'-    -' 

^^'^   (of  sodium  (    23-0  Sod ii 

C    14-0  Kitrogen 

<  108-0  Silver/  (     Soumm. 

298-5  22S-5  398-0 

Tiie  solutions  after  mixture  are  still  withont  action  upon 
either  blue  or  red  litnms  paper. 

*  111  equivalents  NOi,  In  atoms  SO^ 
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If  instead  of  using  exactly  the  equivalent  quantities  of  tlia 
two  salts,  ail  excess  of  either  had  been  employed, — suppose  that 
200  instead  of  170  parts  of  nitrate  of  silver  had  been  used, — this 
excess  of  30.  parts  would  uot  liave  influenced  tlie  result,  but 
would  have  remained  unclianged  in  the  solution.  One  groat 
advantage,  theretbre,  that  is  derived  from  the  employment  of  a 
table  of  equivalents,  is  economy  in  the  use  of  the  materials  em- 
ployed in  the  formation  of  compounds,  since  by  its  means  it  is 
possible  to  calculate  the  exact  proportions  of  the  chemical  agents 
which  would  be  required  in  order  to  obtain  the  full  effect  of  their 
inutnal  reaction. 

The  law  of  equivalent  proportions  also  forms  the  basis  upon 
which  most  of  tlie  calculations  in  chemical  analysis  are  founded : 
— Suppose  it  were  desired  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  silver 
present  in  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  By  (collecting  on  a 
alter  the  precipitate  produced  on  adding  chloride  of  sodium  in 
sligiit  excess  to  a  given  bulk  of  the  liquid,  tlien  washing,  drying, 
and  weighing  the  powder  with  suitable  precautions,  tlie  quantity 
of  silver  could  be  at  once  calculated  ;  for  it  is  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  law  of  equivalent  combination  that  every  143'5 
grains  of  chloiide  of  silver  contains  108  grains  of  silver.  From 
tliis  result  the  proportion  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  solution  could 
also  he  deduced  witli  equal  ease,  inasmuch  as  108  grains  of  silver 
for  conversion  into  nitrate  would  reqnke  62  grains  of  the  nitric 
ivcid  radicle,  and  would  theretbre  represent  170  grains  of  nitmte 
of  silver ;  or  143'5  grains  of  chloiide  of  silver  would  indicate  the 
presence  of  170  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  liquid  under 
examination. 

(15)  Law  of  Yolumes. — "When  bodies  are  capable  of  aesuiiiing 
the  form  of  gas  or  vapour,  a  very  simple  relation  lias  been  ob- 
seived  between  the  volumes  or  bulks  of  any  two  gases  which 
combine  together.  It  has  been  found,  for  example,  that  the 
gases  unite  together  either  in  the  pi-oportion  of  equa!  bulks,  or 
else  that  two  measures  or  volumes  of  the  gas  whiiJi  may  be  dis- 
tinguished as  A,  combined  with  one  measure  of  a  second  gfm 
which  may  be  called  B,  or  tliat  three  measures  of  A  unite  with 
one  measure  of  B,  or  sometimes  that  three  measures  of  A  unite 
with  two  of  B.  Some  simple  proportion  of  this  kind  is  always 
observed  between  the  volumes  of  two  gases  which  enter  into 
combination.  The  cause  of  this  uniformity  depends  upon  the 
fact,  that  if  quantities  of  each  element  be  compared  in  the  ratio 
of  their  atomic  weighia,  when  converted  into  vapour  (under  sim- 
ilar circumstances  as  regards  temperature  and  pressure)  they  will 
all  yield  the  same  volume  of  vapoar,  or  a  simple  multiple  of  it. 

For  example,  taking  a  number  of  grains  of  each  element 
■wliich  coiTOSponds  widi  its  atomic  weight : — 

CobLo  Inches. 
1  grain  of  hydrogen,  at  60°  F.  and  30  inches  Bar.=4ij-6i3 

14  grains  of  nitrogen =4C'66 

16  grains  of  oxvgen =40-66 

35'5  grains  of  chlorine =46'C6 
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In  other  words,  nitrogen  is  14  times  as  heavy  as  hydrogen, 
oxygen  16  times  as  heavy,  and  chlorine  35'5  times  as  heavy  as 
hydrogen. 

Comhination  hy  volume,  therefore,  is  to  he  carefully  distin- 
guished from  combination  by  weight. 

After  the  union  of  the  gasee  with  each  other,  the  hulk  of  the 
compound,  though  it  ia  often  less  than  the  joint  bulk  of  the  two 
separate  gases,  yet  bears  a  simple  relation  to  it.  It  may  happen 
that  the  two  gases  combine  without  undergoing  any  change  of 
volume ;  or  three  volumes  of  the  gases  may  become  condensed 
into  the  space  of  two ;  or  three  volumes  may  occupy  the  bulk  of 
one  volume ;  or,  again,  two  volumes  may  be  condensed  into  the 
space  of  one  volume. 

The  mode  of  combination  of  hydrogen  with  chlorine  and  with 
oxygen  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  some  of  these  points. 
Hydrogen  gas  unites  with  gaseous  chlorine  in  the  proportion  of 
—  volume  of  each  to  foi'm  hydrochloric  acid,  or  one  part  hy 
H  of  hydrogen  to  35'5  parts  by  weight  of  chlorine,  the  two 
s  after  their  combination  still  occupying  two  volumes,  or  the 
eame  bulk  wliich  they  did  when  separate,  though  their  united 
weight  id  of  course  36-5,  But  when  hydrogen  gas  combines  with 
oxygen  gas  in  the  formation  of  water,  union  takes  place  in  the 
proportion  of  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  to  one  volume  of  oxygen. 
This,  therefore,  corresponds  by  weight  to.  2  parts  of  hydrogen  and 
16  of  oxygen.  Supposing  that  the  two  gases  betbre  their  union 
were  heated  to  a  temperature  above  the  boiling  point  of  water, . 
say  250°,  and  the  product  of  the  combination  alter  union  has 
occurred  were  still  maintained  at  the  same  high  temperature,  the 
steam  produced,  instead  of  occupying  the  space  of  three  volumes, 
becomes  condensed  into  that  of  two ;  but  the  weig^lit  of  the  steam 
foi-med  is  equal  to  that  of  the  united  weights  of  the  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  wiiieli  have  entered  into  its  composition. 

Compound  gases  and  vapours,  in  combining,  follow  the  same 
regularity  and  simplicity  in  the  proportion  by  volume  in  which 
they  unite,  as  is  observed  to  prevail  among  elementary  bodies  ; 
and  the  compounds  resulting  from  such  union,  when  gaseous,  or 
convertible  into  vapour,  exhOiit  the  same  equally  simple  ratio  in 
bulk  to  that  of  their  components,* 

*  Tn  ord^  to  gWe  precision  1o  our  Innguagef  it  will  be  convenient  here  to  draw  \ 
dislinction  between  two  magnitudes  of  the  component  particles  of  all  elcraentarj  bodies 
— viz.;  1.  The  Atom,  oi  smallest  and  chemically-iidiyisible  particle  of  each  element 
which  can  eiist  in  a  compaand,  united  with  other  particles  dthec  of  the  same  or  of  dif- 
ferent elements,  bat  which  is  not  known  in  a  separate  form ;  and  2,  The  Molecule,  or 
the  amallest  quaudty  of  aaj  elementary  substance  which  is  capable  of  existing  in  a 
leparate  form.  H,  for  instance,  represents  the  atom  of  hydrogen,  whilst  HH,  or  Hj,  in- 
dicates its  mo/eca/e.  Each  molecule  of  a  monad  appears  always  1«  consist  of  two  atoms. 
Assuming  that  the  molecule  of  any  element  in  vapour  always  occupies  two  volumes 
(H=l),  Sie  molecnlesofosjgen,  sulphur,  selenium,  and  tellurium,  each  contain  2  atoms ; 
but  the  metallic  dyads,  mercury  and  cadmium,  yield  a  vapour  the  molecule  of  which 
contains  only  a  single  atom  of  the  element ;  could  the  experiment  be  made  with  the 
other  metallic  dyads — zinc,  copper,  &c. — it  is  probable  that  the  molecule  of  this  class 
of  elements  would  iu  each  case  be  found  to  contain  but  a  single  atom. 

The  molecule  of  the  liiad  nitrogen  coniflins  two  atoms ;  bat  that  of  phosphorus  and 
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It  is,  in  fact,  a  genera!  rule,  that  the  molecules  of  i!ompoun(l 
bodies,  when  in  tlie  aeriform  state,  occupy  equal  volumes ;  tliia 
Tolnme  is  exactly  double  the  volume  of  the  atom  of  liydrogen. 
To  this  mle,  indeed,  there  are  some  apparent  exceptions ;  but  tlm 
number  of  these  is  gradually  diminishing,  imder  the  explanations 
afforded  from  time  to  time  by  tlie  progress  of  science. 

The  complicated  bodies  of  organic  chemistry  when  they  admit 
of  being  vaporized,  obey  this  law  of  vapour  volume  as  stnctly  as 
the  simplest  combinations  of  inorganic  nature.  A  molecule  of 
hydrocmoric  acid  (HOI),  for  instance,  yields  the  same  volume  of 
vapotir  as  a  molecule  of  alcohol  (OJi.O),  or  as  a  molectile  of  the 
still  more  complex  body  aniline  (C',H,N).  Consequently,  if  the 
weight  of  a  given  bulk  of  hydrogen  be  taken  as  the  unit  of  com- 
parison, the  vapour  densities  of  compound  bodies  are  represented 
by  half  their  atomic  or  molecular  weight ;  for  example  : — 
Equal        Molecular  Eelatire 

vols,  weight  density. 

Hydrogen  (free)     .    .    fllH)  2  =1 

Hydrochloric  acid .     .     (IICl)  36-5  =       18-25 

Alcohol {G:H.0)     46  =      23 

Aniline (C.H,N)      93  =       46-5 

(16)  S//mhoUo  dotation. — Before  proceeding  further,  it  will 
be  advantageous  to  describe  the  principles  of  notation,  as  applied 
in  the  eonstniction  of  chemical  formnlfe.  This  notation  consti- 
tutes a  kind  of  short-hand,  which  materially  facilitates  the  repre- 
sentation of  chemical  changes,  since  it  greatly  abridges  the  labour 
of  description,  and  with  a  little  practice,  enables  the  student  to 
trace  at  a  glance  reactions  even  of  a  complicated  character.  Its 
employment  has,  in  fact,  become  indispensable  both  to  the  teacher 
and  to  the  pupil. 

Every  elementary  substance  is  represented  by  a  symbol,  con- 
sisting of  the  fii'st  letter  of  its  Latin  name ;  in  eases  wliere  more 
than  one  element  has  the  same  initial,  a  second  distinguishing 
letter  is  added.  These  symbols,  when  used  singly,  always  repre- 
sent one  atom  of  the  body  which  they  indicate.  The  symbol  0, 
therefore  stands  for  one  atom  of  oxygen ;  H,  for  one  atom  of 
hydrogen  ;  O,  for  one  atom  of  carbon,  and  so  on. 

A  compound  body  is  represented  by  writing  the  symbols  of 
its  constituent  atoms  side  by  side ;  (Jius  HGl  indicates  one  mole- 
cule of  hydrochloric  acid,  OaO  one  molecule  of  lime,  the  quanti- 
ties included  in  each  formula  always  indicating  1  molecule  of  the 
coniponnd. 

If  it  be  necessary  to  express  that  more  than  one  atom  of  ft 
body  enters  into   the  formation  of  a  molecule,  the   object  is 

of  arsenic  contains  4  atoms.     Analogy  would  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  molecule  of  an- 
timony and  of  bismuth  would  also  contain  4  atoms. 

The  application  of  the  t«mi3  atom  and  molecule  may  be  extended  to  compound  eul>- 
stances,  a  mmpimndotom  being  the  Bmallest  quantity  of  any  compound  Buhstance  which 
is  capable  of  e;dsting  in  combination  with  othcc  particles  of  matter ;  and  the  moleeult 
of  a  compouTtd  iB,  as  before,  the  smallest  quantity  of  that  sultetance  which  can  eiist  in 
ail  isolated  Or  aeparate  condition ;  thus,  if  ftHj  represent  the  compound  atom  of  ethyi 
(the  radicle  of  ether),  (CiHs,  CsHo),  or  (Oi^Hiji,  would  indicate  its  molecule. 
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attained  by  writing  a  small  figure  to  the  right  of  the  letter  below 
the  line  : — H,  would  indicate  a  molceule  of  hydrogen ;  H,<?„  a 
molecule  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  composed  of  2  atoms  of  hydro- 
gen and  2  of  oxygen  ;  00„  one  molecule  of  carbonic  anhydride, 
composed  of  1  atom  of  carbon  and  2  oxygen, 

Secondaiy  compounds,  such  as  salts,  are  expressed  in  an  anal- 
ogous way,  the  metal  being  tmually  placed  first,  CaCO^  repre- 
senting one  molecule  of  carbonate  of  calcium.  When  a  comma 
is  used  to  separate  two  compounds,  a  more  intimate  union  ia 
supposed  than  when  the  sign  -|-  is  used.  Thus,  in  the  for- 
mula tor  crystallized  sulphate  of  magnesium  and  potassium 
{MgSO,,  Kj*S{?,+6II,0),  the  compound  MgSO,  is  supposed  to  be 
more  intimately  united  with  'K.^SO,  than  the  QH^O,  which  may 
be  readily  expelled  by  heat.  "Where  it  is  necessary  to  indicate 
more  than  one  molecule  of  a  compound,  the  whole  formula  of 
that  compound  is  preceded  by  the  indicating  number.  Thus  if 
H  be  1  atom  of  hydrogen,  Hj  its  molecule,  3H,  will  indicate  3 
molecides  of  hydrogen.  If  brackets  be  used,  the  figure  prefixed 
multiplies  nothing  beyond  the  syinhols  included  within  tlie  brack- 
ets, as  for  example  3{MaS0,  +  'ill,0),  3  atoms  of  crystallized  sul- 
phate of  magnesium.  Frequently  the  employment  of  brackets  ia 
neglected,  and  then  the  figure  prefixed  multiplies  all  the  symbols 
included  between  it  and  tile  next  comma,  or  sign  of  addition. 

A  very  little  practice  will  make  these  various  modificationa 
familiar  to  the  mmd.  To  expedite  the  acquisition  of  this  knowl- 
edge, the  student  will  find  it  advantageous  to  exercise  hiinaelf  in 
the  expression  of  chemical  changes  by  symbols,  whenever  the 
opportunity  occurs,  until  he  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their 
signification  and  use.  The  reaction  between  nitrate  of  silver  and 
chloride  of  sodium  (14),  might  be  expressed  by  symbols  in  a  sin- 
gle line,  which,  if  the  combining  numbers  ot  the  elements  con- 
cerned were  fixed  in  the  memory,  would  convey  all  the  informa- 
tion of  a  minnte  description,  thus — 


Ag:N"(9,       yield         AgCl        +       NaNt>.. 


CHAPTEE  II. 

■WEIGHTS    AND  MEASURES SPECIFIC   t 


(IT)  Weights  and  Measures. — The  foundation  of  all  accuracy 
in  experimental  science  consists  in  the  possibility  of  determining 
with  exactness  the  quantity  and  the  bulk  of  those  substances 
which  are  submitted  to  examination.  In  the  force  of  gi-avity  we 
n  unvarying  standard  of  comparison.     A  pound  weighty 
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for  example,  at  the  same  spot  of  tlie  earth's  surface,  is  iuvariably 
attracted  towards  the  earth  with  the  same  force,  so  that  its  weight 
is  uniformly  the  same  at  that  spot. 

The  force  of  gravity  diminishes  slowly  from  tlie  pole  to  the 
equator.  A  mass  of  matter  which  would  compresB  a  Bpiiiig  with 
a  force  equal  to  that  of  194  lb.  at  tlie  equator,  would  act  upon  it 
with  a  force  of  195  lb.  at  tlie  poles.  This  difference  would  not, 
of  course,  be  perceived  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  weighing  by  the 
balance,  as  both  the  weights  and  the  body  weighed  would  be 
similarly  and  equally  aftected. 

The  common  process  of  weighing  consists  in  estimating  the 
force  with  which  any  given  mass  is  attracted  towards  the  earth, 
by  comparison  with  other  known  quantities  of  matter,  arbitrarily 
selected  tjor  the  purpose ;  consequently,  the  weight  of  a  body  is 
the  expression  in  terms  of  the  standai'd  so  selected,  of  the  exact 
amount  offeree  which  is  required  to  prevent  the  body  under  ex- 
amination from  falling  to  the  gronnd. 

The  standard  of  weight  used  in  this  country  is  the  avoirdupois 
pound,  which  is  subdivided  into  7000  grains. 

The  system  of  weights  is  connected  with  the  measures  of  capa- 
city in  use  in  this  countir,  through  the  medium  of  the  Imperial 
gallon  ;  which  is  defined  by  an  Act  of  Pai'liament  of  the  year 
1824  to  be  a  measure  containing  10  lb.  avoirdupois  of  distilled 
water,  weighed  in  air  at  a  temperature  of  62°  F.,  the  barometer 
standing  at  30  inches.  The  gallon  of  distilled  water,  therefore, 
contains  70,000  grains. 

These  measures  of  capacity  are  related  to  those  of  length  by 
the  determination  that  a  gallon  contains  2'i'7'276  cubic  inches.  A 
cubic  inch  of  distilled  water  weighs,  in  air  at  62°,  with  the  baro- 
meter at  30  inches,  252-456  grains;  in  vacuo  (24)  it  weighs 
252'722  grains.  The  standard  of  length  is  the  yard  measure,  and 
is  subdivided  into  36  inches.* 

(18)  Fr&nch  System,  of  Weights  and  Meamires. — The  French 
system  of  weights  and  measures  is  connected  togetlier  in  a  man- 
ner far  more  philosophical  than  the  foregoing ;  and,  as  it  is  the 
one  generally  adopted  by  scientific  men  aliroaa,  and  is  gradually 
being  introduced  into  the  writings  of  men  of  science  in  tliis  coun- 
try, it  is  essential  that  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  based  should 
be  understood. 

The  standard  of  reference  is  a  measurement  of  one  of  the  gi-eat 
circles  encompassing  the  earth  itself.  The  ten-millionth  pai-t  of  a 
quadrant  of  tlie  meridian  constitutes  the  unit  of  the  system.  Tliia 
quadrantal  arc  was  fixed  at  6213  miles  and  1450  yards  English 
measure ;  consequently  the  ten-millionth  part  of  this,  the  metre, 
is  equivalent  to  3937079  English  inches,  neai-ly  3^  inches  more 
than  our  standard  yard,  or  a  fraction  of  an  inch  longer  than  the 

•  In  order  further  to  connect  the  measures  of  lengtli  with  Ihoae  of  weight,  Coptnin 
Eater  determined  the  length  of  it  second's  pendulum,  the  oadllatioos  of  which  fire  pro- 
duced bj  the  action  of  the  force  of  gravity.  The  length  of  a  peodulnm,  which  beats 
Beeonds  at  the  lerel  of  the  sea  in.  vnaio,  aud  In  the  latitude  of  Greenwieli,  he  found  to 
be  3»'lSe29  mches. 
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Beconde  pendulum.  Thia  metre  is  subdivided  into  tentlis,  called 
decinietres  y  hundredths,  or  cenUftietres  ;  and  thousandths,  or  m,il- 
Umef/pea,  A  millimetre  amoniits  very  nearly  to  j'jt^  ^^  ^'^  ^^S" 
lish  inch,  and  a  centimetre  to  nearly  ftlis  of  an  inch,  A  hUome- 
tre,  or  thousand  metres,  nearly  f  of  an  English  mile,  Pia,  ■* 
is  employed  in  many  parts  of  Trance  as  the  ordinary  ^^tre^ 
road  measure.  Fig.  3  represents  a  decimetre  subdi-  w- 
Tided  into  centimetres,  one  of  which  is  subdivided 
into  millimetres,  compared  with  English  Indies.  The 
measm-es  of  capacity  are  connected  with  those  of  - 

length  by  mating  the  unit  of  capacity  in  this  series 
a  cube  ot  a  decimetre,  or  8-937  English  inches  in  tlie 
side ;  this,'  which  is  termed  a  litre,  is  equal  to  1"765 
Imperial  pints,  or  rather  more  than  1^  English  pints. 
The  litre  is  again  subdivided  into  tenths,  or  dsci- 
litres,  and  hundredths,  or  centilitres;  and  finally, 
the  system  of  weights  is  connected  with  both  the 
preceding,  by  taking  as  its  imit  the  weight  of  a  eiibic 
centimetre  of  distilled  water,  at  the  temperature  of 
39°-2  F. ;  it  weighs  15-432  English  grains.  The  ^^s- 
gramme,  as  this  quantity  is  called,  is  further  sub- 
divided into  tenths,  or  deGi^mmnes ;  hundredths, 
otceniigrmmnes;  andthousandthsjormi^^ammesy 
and  its  higher  multiple,  1000  grammes,  forms  tlie 
hilogr<mime.  The  kilogramme  is  the  commercial 
unit  of  weight,  and  is  something  less  than  2^  lb. 
avoirdupois,  being  15i32-3  English  grains.  The 
litre,  as  it  consists  of  1000  cubic  centimetres  of  wa- 
ter, at  39'^-2,  contains  exactly  a  kilogramme  of  water, 
and  is  equivalent,  at  39°-2,  to  61'024  cubic  inches 
English.  oj)!- 

(19)  Th&  Salance. — ^The  familiar  operation  of    ^^^^J 
weighing  is  for  the  most  part  efl'ected  by  means  of 
the  balance.  -^ 

This  instrument  consists  essentially  of  an  inflexible  bar,  deli- 
cately suspended  at  a  point  exactly  midway  between  its  extremi- 
ties, from  which  depend  the  scale-pans ;  in  one  of  these  the 
■weights,  in  the  other  the  obiects  to  he  weighed,  are  placed. 
"When  the  balance  is  in  equHibrio^  the  arms  of  the  beam  assume 
a  direction  perfectly  horizontal.  The  main  points  requiring  at- 
tention are — 1st,  Equality  in  the  lengths  of  the  arms  of  the  beam  ; 
2d,  suspension  of  tue  lever  just  above  its  centre  of  gravity ;  and 
3d,  care  that  the  friction  at  the  points  of  suspension  both  of  the 
beam  and  of  the  scale-pans  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  points 
of  support  in  delicate  balances  are  usually  made  of  fine  edges  of 
hardened  steel,  which  bear  against  flat  polished  plates  of  agate. 
Provided  that  the  suspensions  be  sufficiently  delicate,  it  is  easy, 
by  the  process  of  double  weighi/ng,  to  obtain  exact  weighings  by 
means  of  a  balance  the  arms  of  wliich  are  not  equal.  For  thia 
purpose,  the  material  to  be  weiglied  is  accurately  balanced  with 
shot,  sand,  or  any  other  convenient  substance  j  it  is  then  removed 
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from  the  pan,  liiid  weights  substituted,  until  tbe  sand  or  sliot  re- 
mainiug  in  t.lie  other  pan  is  again  accurately  counterpoised :  the 
number  of  weights  needed  will  show  the  weight  of  the  substance 
under  experiment.  In  all  delicate  experiments  the  balance  must 
be  screened  from  currents  of  air,  and  the  bodies  weighed  must 
have  sensibly  the  same  temperature  as  that  of  the  surrounding 
atmosphere,  otherwise  currents  of  air,  ascending  or  descending 
within  the  case,  will  be  produced,  and  they  will  impair  tlie  accu- 
racy of  the  observation,  A  good  balance  will  indicate  a  difference 
of  weight  equal  to  about  tt  o.j  tt  of  what  it  will  carry  in  each  pan. 

Spedfio  Gramty. 
(20)  If  equal  bulks  of  matter  of  different  kinds  be  compared 
togetiier,  they  will  be  found  to  differ  very  greatly  in  weight, 
ib  Grabs. 

100  cubic  inches  of  hydrogen  will  weigh  2-14 

"  "  ofa'ir  "  31-00 

"  "  of  water  «  3-604     25246-00 

«  "  of  iron  "  28-110 

"  "  of  platinum         "  75-680 

Platinum,  the  heaviest  body  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
is  upwards  of  200,00U  times  as  heavy,  bulk  for  bulk,  as  hydrogen, 
which  is  the  lightest  material  known. 

The  comparison  of  the  weights  of  equal  bulks  of  different 
bodies,  when  referred  to  a  unifomi  standard,  constitutes  their 
epeeific  gramty,  or  relative  weight.  i.e.,  the  weight  which  is  spe- 
cific or  peculiar  to  each  kind  of  matter.  The  specific  gravity  of 
a  body  forms  one  of  its  most  important  and  distinguisliing  physi- 
cal characters.  The  mineral  iron  pyrites,  for  instance,  is  in  colour 
almost  exactly  like  gold  ;  but  it  is  at  once  distinguished  from  the 
precious  metal  by  the  difference  in  specific  gravity,  an  equal  bulk 
of  gold  being  nearly  four  times  as  heavy.  The  numbers  used  to 
represent  the  specific  gravity  of  solids  or  liquids  are  obtained  by 
comparing  a  known  weight  of  the  body  under  experiment,  with 
the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  distilled  water,  which  has  been 
selected  as  the  standard  of  reference.  In  this  country  the  exper- 
'iment  is  made  at  a  temperature  of  60°  F.  For  gases  and  vapours, 
atmospheric  air  at  60°,  while  the  barometer  stands  at  30  inches, 
is  employed  as  the  standard,*  For  the  purpose  of  calculating  the 
specific  gravity  of  any  substance,  solid  or  liquid,  it  is  tlierefore 
simply  necessary  to  ascertaiu,  fii-st,  the  weight  of  the  body  in 
question,  then  tiiat  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water.  "When  this  is  done, 
we  obtain  by  simple  proportion  the  specific  gravity  of  the  body 

•Uofortunately  the  standani  temperature  and  pressure  adopted  in  Frauee  diifers 
ftom  (hat  employed  in  Ei^^d,  In  France,  82°  F.  is  the  standard  temperature  ;  and 
760  millimetres,  or  29-923  inches  is  the  height  of  the  barometer  which  is  assumed  as 
the  Btandatd  pressure.  The  unit  of  deniatj,  howerer,  is  the  volume  of  an  equal  built  of 
water,  not  at  S2°,  but  at  S9°%  the  point  of  maximum  density  of  this  liquid.    (143) 

These  relations  are  much  more  complex  than  those  adopted  in  Er^land ;  though  In 
the  case  of  liquids  and  gases  there  is  an  advantage  in  the  ftcilitj  of  securing  a  uniform 
temperature  of  S2°  at  S  times,  by  the  use  of  melting  ice. 
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under  examination,  that  of  water  "being  assumed  as  1.  If,  as  is 
the  case  witli  a  large  nuinhcr  of  aolids,  they  are  lieaviej-  than 
■water,  tlie  specific  gravity  merely  tells  how  many  times  heavier 
they  are  than  their  own  bulli  of  tiiat  liquid : — 

Wdght  of  1  ( Specific  grarity  1  { WeigM  of  1  1  SpedSo 
equal  bulk  [■  :  -J  of  water.  {■'•'•  \  body  in  [■  :  s  gravity 
of  water.    )       (         1000  )       (        air        )       {    required, 

(21)  Specif  Oramifiy  of  Liquids  <md  Oases. — The  determine 
tion  of  the  weights  of  equal  bulks  of  any  liquid  and  of  water  ia 
easily  made  in  the  following  manner : — Take  a  light  bottle  fur- 
nished with  a  stopper,  and  weigh  it  when  empty ;  till  it  with  wa- 
ter, and  weigh  it  again ;  tlie  difference,  of  course,  will  be  the 
weight  of  the  water  which  it  contains.  Empty  the  bottle,  rinse 
it  out  with  a  little  of  the  liquid  for  trial,  then  fill  it  with  the 
liquid,  and  weigh.  On  deducting  the  weight  of  the  bottle,  we 
obtain  the  weight  of  a  bulk  of  liquid  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the 
water.  In  practice  it  is  usual  to  employ  a  bottle  that  holds  ex- 
actly 1000  grains  of  distilled  water  at  60",  because  when  such  a 
bottle  is  filled  with  the  liquid  under  trial,  the  weiglit  in  grains  of 
tlie  liquid  represents  the  specific  gravity  at  once,  without  calcu- 
lation. For  convenience,  a  counterpoise  of  brass  is  adjusted  to 
the  weight  of  tlie  empty  bottle.  Suppose  the  counterpoised  bot- 
tle, which  when  filled  with  water  weighs  1000  grains  m  addition 
to  the  counterpoise,  to  be  fiUed  with  pure  alcohol ;  it  will  now 
weigh  only  Y92  grains,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  alcohol  will 
be  0-792 ;  for  1000 : 1-000  : :  793 : 0-792.  The  same  bottle  filled 
with  oil  of  vitriol  would  weigh  1845  grains.  Its  specific  gravity 
would  therefore  be  represented  as  I'SfS. 

For  accurate  purposes,  a  flask  of  the  annexed       i^n  i 
form  (fig,  4}  is  preferable  to  all  othei-s ;  a  mai-k  at  a, 
in  the  contracted  portion  of  the  neck,  indicates  the 
level  occupied  by  1000  grains  of  water  at  60°.     The 
flask  filled  with  the  liquid  under  trial,  a  little  above 
this  mark,  is  then  placed  for  an  iiour  in  water,  whicli 
must  be  maintained  at  60°.     At  the  end  of  tliat  time 
tlie  superfluous  liquid  in  the  flask  is  drawn  off  bv 
iiiGiins  of  a  pipette  till  it  stands  exactly  at  the  level 
of  the  mark  ;  the  stopper  is  inserted,  and  tlie  weiglit,  J 
after  careful  drying  of  the  outside,  is  taken.     Bottles  B 
which  contain  only  lOtt  or  200  grains  up  to  the  grad     ■ 
nation  on  the  neck  may  be  employed  instead  of  the 
larger  one  when  the  quantity  ot  liquid  is  small. 

The  deteimination  of  the  specific  gravity  of  gases  is  the  same 
in  principle ;  a  flask  or  globe  is  weighed  when  empty,  again  when 
filled  with  air,  and  a  third  time,  when  the  gas  under  trial  lias  been 
substituted  for  atmospheric  air.  Gases,  however,  are  liable  to 
considerable  changes  of  hulk  from  slight  variations  of  external 
circumstances ;  hence,  in  taking  tlieir  specific  gravity,  certain 
precautions  are  necessary,  which  will  be  fully  described  further 
M  (146J. 
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(22)  Soeeifio  Ormify  of 
Solids. — Witli  solids,  a  dif- 
ferent, but  not  less  simple 
metliod  is  adopted,  tliongh 
resting  on  a  principle  by  no 
means  bo  obvions.  This  prin- 
ciple was  one  of  the  ^reat  dis- 
co\  eries  of  Archimedes ;  it 
may  be  tlms  explained  : — 
When  a  body  is  plunged  be- 
neath the  snrfaee  of  a  liquid 
I  it  ubviously  displaces  a  bulk 
1 1  iich  liquid  equal  to  itself, 
ni  I  consequently  it  is  pressed 
1  I  i  n  or  supported  in  the 
<■  liijuid,  with  a  tbrce  exactly 
equal  to  that  with  whicb  the 
p  articles  of  the  liquid  were 
sii}}  n'l  1  \  li  II  llif  p  (  I  II  Ivnecupied  its  place;  thesolidwill 
theietoj<?  ipjii  II  to  Inve  lo'^t  weight  exactly  equivalent  to  that  of 
the  bnlk  of  hquid  ■which  it  occupies  The  operation  required  for 
ascertaining  the  specific  gra^  ity  consists,  therefore,  in  weighing 
the  solid  m  air,  then  having,  as  m  fig  5,  suspended  it  by  a  horse- 
hair from  the  scalo-pan,  placing  it  in  distilled  water  at  60°,  and 
again  weighing ;  the  ditferenee  of  the  two  weights  will  be  that  of 
its  own  bulk  oi  water. 

A  piece  of  lead  for  instance,  weighs  in  air  .     .     ,     820  grains. 
"  "  "  in  water  .     .     7i9  grains. 

Loss  :  being  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water,     71  grains. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  lead  is  obtained  from  tliese  data  by 
the  application  of  proportion,  in  the  following  manner : — 

71  :  1-000  : :  820 :  ic  {=  11-54),  sp.  gr.  of  lead. 

The  rule  for  obtaining^  the  specific  gravity  of  a  solid  may  there- 
fore be  expressed  in  the  following  terms ;  Divide  the  weight  of 
the  body  in  air  by  the  loss  which  it  experiences  when  weighed  in 
■water ;  the  quotient  is  the  required  specific  gravity.  The  exper- 
imental proof  of  The  correctness  of  the  principle,  viz.,  that  the 
solid  loses  weight  equal  to  that  of  the  water  winch  it  displaces,  ia 
easily  given.  Jake  a  solid  metallic  cylinder  which  acenrately 
fits,  and  completely  fills,  the  cavity  of  a  cylindrical  cup ;  counter 

Eoise  the  two  when  suspended  in  air  from  one  extremity  of  the 
alance  beam.  Tlien  ■withdraw  the  metallic  plug,  and  suspend  it 
by  a  hair  to  a  hook  at  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  which  must  still  re- 
main attached  to  the  balance,  and  place  the  ping  so  suspended  in 
distilled  water ;  the  counterpoise  will  now  be  much  too  heavy; 
fill  the  cylindrical  cup  with  water — (add,  that  is,  the  weight  of  a 
bulk  of  water  equal  to  the  bulk  of  the  plug)  and  the  equipoise 
will  be  restored. 
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lally  it  happens  that  a  knowledge  of  the  specific  grav- 
ity of  a  body  in  the  form  of  a  powder  is  required  ;  in  sneh  a  ease 
the  method  of  taking  the  specilie  gravity  requires  to  be  slightly 
modified.  Suppose  that  it  be  desired  to  tind  tlie  specific  gravity 
of  a  species  of  sand  ;  we  may  proceed  as  follows : — ^Take  a  bottle 
which  contains,  when  full,  a  kiiown  weight  of  distilled  water, 
1000  grains,  for  example  ;  weigh  into  it,  when  empty,  a  quantity, 
e.  g.,  150  grains,  of  sand.  Supposing  that  the  sand  had  not  dis- 
placed any  water,  the  bottle  when  filled  up  with  that  liquid  would 
now  weigh  1150  grains ;  but  on  actually  weigliing  the  bottle  after 
it  has  been  filled  up,  it  is  found  that  the  water  and  sand  together 
weigh  ouly  1096  grains ;  the  sand  therefore  has  displaced  64 
grains  of  water.  We  have  thus  the  data  for  calculating  the  spe- 
cific gi'avity  of  the  sand,  as  follows  : — 
54 : 1-000 : :  150  :  a;  (=2-764),  the  specific  gravity  of  the  sand. 

If  the  substance  be  soluble  in  water,  it  must  be  weighed  in  air 
as  usual ;  then  in  spirit  of  wine,  in  oil  of  turpentine,  or  in  some 
iiquid  which  does  not  dissolve  it,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  wliich 
is  Known.  If  the  body  be  so  light  as  to  float  in  water,  it  must  be- 
first  weighed  in  air,  and  then  attached  to  a  solid,  the  weight  of 
which  in  water  has  been  ascertained,  and  which  is  sufficiently 
heavy  to  keep  the  lighter  body,  when  fastened  to  it,  beneath  the 
surface ;  the  weight  in  water  of  the  two  united  bodies  is  then  de- 
termined, and  the  result  thus  obtained  is  deducted  from  the  weight 
of  the  heavier  solid  in  water ;  if  to  this  remainder  the  weight  of 
the  light  body  in  air  be  added,  we  are  furnished  with  the  weight 
of  a  bulk  of  water  equal  to  that  of  tlie  lighter  solid,  and  have  the 
data  for  calculating  the  specific  gravity  by  proportion,  in  the  nsnyl 
manner. 

(23)  The  Wydi'ometer. — Another  method  of  taking  ^n.  d 

the  specific  gravity  of  liquids  consists  in  the  use  of 
the  instnimeiit  called  the  hydrometer  or  areometer  "* 
The  hydrometer  (fig  6)  consists  of  t  graduated  stei  i 
which  is  made  to  fl-cat  vertically  m  the  liquid  bv 
means  of  a  hollow  ball  of  glass  or  brass  countei-poised 
by  a  duly  adjusted  weight  attached  to  the  lowei  end 
of  the  instrument.  A  portion  of  the  stem  ot  the  m 
strament  must  always  float  above  the  surface  of  tin, 
liquid  the  specific  gravity  ot  winch  is  to  be  detei  -^ 
mined.  It  is  obvious  that  when  placed  in  anv  h  juid  ^^~ 
eoDtained  in  a  v^atl  of  sufficient  depth  it  -\nll  sink 
until  it  has  displaced  a  bulk  of  liquid  equal  to  its  w  i  wei_nr 
in  a  dense  liquid  it  will  sink  to  a  smaller  depth,  m  a  lighter  Injuid 
it  will  sink  to  a  greater  extent ;  an  additional  portion  of  the  stem 
being  in  the  latter  case  immersed,  until  it  has  displaced  a  suffi- 
cient additional  quantity  of  the  liquid  to  comjDensate  for  the 
diminished  density  of-  the  liquid  mider  trial.     The  instrument 

^  "  The  term  hydrometer  means  water  or  liquid  meaanrer,  from  CSap,  water,  and 
aiTpov,  a  measure;  areometer  is  derived  from  ipaiSs,  rare,  and  fttTpoi:  Tables  of 
EaumS's  and  Twaddell's  bjdromoters  will  be  found  in  tbe  Appendis,  vol,  iii. 
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may  either  be  supplied  with  a  scale  graduated  upon  the  stem  by 
trial  in  liquids  of  known  specific  gravity,  so  as  to  give  the  result 
by-  mere  inspection,  or  an  arbitrary  scale  of  equal  parts  may  be 
used,  and  the  values  indicated  may  be  ascertained  by  reference 
to  tables  constructed  for  tlie  purpose.  In  practice,  it  is  found 
convenient  to  employ  two  instruments,  one  of  which  is  graduated 
for  liquids  lighter  than  water,  the  other  for  those  which  are 
heavier ;  the  need  of  an  inconvenient  length  of  stem  is  thus 
obviated. 

The  hydrometer  is,  with  suitable  precautions,  capable  of 
affording  very  accurate  results.  A  particular  form  of  the  instni- 
ment,  known  as  Sikes's  hydrometer,  is  employed  by  the  Excise 
for  determining  the  strength  of  spirituous  liquors.  The  ordinary 
glass  instruments,  however,  only  furnish  approximations  to  the 
truth,  which  are  quickly  obtained,  and  for  the  common  purposes 
of  the  art  are  sufficiently  exact. 

(24)  Correction  for  WeiaMngs  taken  in  Air. — The  apparent 
weight  -of  every  substance  m  the  atmosphere  (that  is,  the  force 
_  with  which  it  appeare  to  be  drawn  to  the  eai-th),  is  always  a  little 
less  than  its  actual  weight,  because  the  air  presses  upon  and  sup- 
ports the  body  with  the  same  force  witli  which  it  would  support 
a  portion  of  tlie  air  of  the  same  bulk  as  the  body  itself.  Tlie 
weight  of  this  displaced  portion  of  air  may  he  easily  ascertained, 
if  the  specific  gravity  of  the  body  be  known ;  for  from  the  ob- 
served we^ht  of  the  body,  we  can  calculate  directly  the  weight 
of  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  and  j^^  of  this  weight  will  give  the 
weight  of  a  corresponding  bulk  of  air  at  mean  ten]peratuTe  and 
pressure.  Tliis  weight  must  be  added  to  that  actually  found;  at 
the  same  time  a  similar  and  opposite  correction  will  be  required 
for  tlie  metallic  weights  used  in  the  experiment,  because  they  will 
also  appear  to  be  lighter  than  they  reaJly  are ;  and  an  amount  of 
weight  greater  than  the  true  one  will  be  required  to  effect  the 
counterpoise.  If,  therefore,  the  weights  have  the  same  specific 
gravity  as  the  body  counterpoised,  the  two  coirections  will  neu- 
tralize each  other ;  but  if,  as  in  weighing  gases,  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  them,  the  correction  will  be  one  of  importance. 
Tlie  true  weight  sought  will  be  thus  obtained: — ^Add  to  the  weight 
of  the  body  in  air  the  weight  of  the  bulk  of  air  which  it  has  dis- 
placed, and  deduct  from  this  the  weight  of  the  bulk  of  air  dis- 
placed by  the  weights  employed. 

The  correctness  of  the  foregoing  observations  admits  of  an  easy 
experimental  illustration.  If  a  liglit  body,  such  as  a  piece  of  cork, 
be  suspended  in  air  from  one  end  of  a  scale  beam,  and  be  coun- 
terpoised at  the  other  end  by  a  metallic  weight,  then  on  placing 
the  apparatus  under  the  receiver  of  the  air-pump,  and  exiiausting 
the  air,  the  cork  wilt  gradually  acquire  the  preponderance ;  but 
i>n  again  admitting  the  air,  the  eqndibrlum  will  be  restored. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

OS   SOME   VAEIETIES   OF   MOLECTJI.iE   FORCE. 

1.  Elasticity. — II.  Cohesion. — XlLAdh^Mon. — TV.  Orystallization 

(25)  Besides  the  attractivfi  power  of  gravity,  which  operates 
through  distances  so  vast  that  the  mind  is  lost  in  the  attempt  to 
estimate  and  explore  them,  other  forms  of  attraction  exist ;  but 
they  are  exerted  only  through  distances  so  minute,  as  to  be  in- 
appreciable to  our  unaided  senses ;  and  yet,  upon  the  exei-tiou  of 
these  forces,  the  form,  and  even  the  chemical  properties  of  bodies 
depend. 

The  first  of  tlicse  forces  is  tnown  as  cohesion  ;  it  acts  bet^veen 
the  particles  of  matter  which  arc  similar  in  kind.  The  intensity 
of  this  force  determines  whether  the  body  be  solid,  liquid,  or 
gaseous. 

The  second  of  these  forces  is  that  of  adhesion;  it  is  exerted 
between  dissimilar  binds  of  matter,  and  unites  them,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  intervention  of  cements,  into  one  consistent  whole. 

The  third,  and  to  the  chemist  the  most  important  of  these 
forces,  is  that  known  as  chemical  attraction,  which  causes  the 
union  of  dissimilar  particles  of  matter  of  invisible  minuteness,  re- 
arranges these  particles  in  new  forms,  and  produces  a  compound 
body  endowed  with  new  properties. 

Eeacting  against  aU  tiiese  molecular  attractions,  is  the  repul- 
sive power  of  heat,  which  may  be  raised  high  enough  to  overcome 
them  all,  and  which  in  a  modified  form,  when  balanced  against 
tiiese  attractive  forces,  produce  that  equipoise  in  distance  be- 
tween the  constituent  particles  of  materi^  objects  in  general, 
which  is  designated  as  elasUoity. 

Forces  which  thus  act  at  these  minute  distances  only,  are 
termed  molecula/r  forces,  in  contradistinction  to  those  which  like 
gravity,  act  upon  the  mass,  and  operate  through  great  distances. 
1 1,  Elasticity — meohasical  peopeeties  of  gases. 

(26)  By  elastieity  we  understand  the  resistance  that  a  body 
offers  to  compression  or  to  extension,  and  the  power  which  it  pos- 
sesses of  regaining  its  form  or  bulk  when  the  pressure  or  tension 
is  withdrawn. 

The  law  which  regulates  elasticity,  in  perfectly  elastic  bodira, 
may  be  expressed  by  the  statement  that  the  resistance  is  dire(!tly 
proportioned  to  the  compressing  force.  Thus  a  bow,  or  a  spi-ing 
bent  to  a  certain  extent  with  a  force  of  101b.,  will  be  bent  to  dou- 
ble that  extent  with  a  force  of  20  lb. 

All  solids  have  limits  to  their  elasticity,  and  there  are  very 
few  whicii  are  perfectly  elastic,  even  within  those  limits ;  tliat  is 
to  say,  there  are  few  solids  wliich  perfectly  recover  their  form 
after  having  been  stretched  or  compressed ;  if  compressed  beyond 
a  certain  point,  they  either  "  set,"  and  alter  their  shape,  as  is  the 
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ease  with  lead;  or  they  break,  as  is  the  case  with  glass.  Tlio 
elasticity  of  glass  and  steel  is,  within  the  bounds  of  their  cohesion, 
almost  perfect :  that  of  caoutchouc,  on  the  contrary,  is  imperfect ; 
for,  by  frequent  stretching,  it  becomes  permanently  elongated. 

Liquids  possess  a  small,  bat  very  perfect  elasticity,  which 
varies  in  amoimt  in  different  liquids ;  the  densest  liquids,  in  gen- 
eral, being  those  wliich  least  admit  of  compression.  The  tolK>w- 
ing  table  exhibits  some  experimental  results  obtained  on  this 
subject  by  Colladon  and  Stm-m  (Ann.  de  CIdmie,  II.  xxxvi.  113, 
225).  ' 

OompresstbUity  of  Liquids. 


tiquifl  used. 

i      in  iiiilll,>n'thr°" 
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T9  to  Tl 
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Sulphuric  Add 

on  of  Turpentine.... 
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One  million  parts  of  mercni-y,  for  example,  were  found,  by 
each  additional  pressure  of  15  pounds  upon  the  square  inch,  to 
diminish  in  bulk  5-03  parts.  One  million  parts  of  water  suffered 
a  compression  ten  times  as  great,  being  reduced  more  than  51 
parts ;  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  being  estimated  on  an 
average  at  15  pounds  upon  every  square  inch  of  the  earth's 
surface. 

Regnault  has  more  recently  determined  the  coinpressibility 
both  of  water  and  of  mercury  with  very  great  care.  He  considers 
the  results  of  Colladon  and  Sturm  to  be  a  little  too  high ;  and 
estimates  the  diminution  in  the  volume  of  mercury  tor  each  atmo- 
sphere at  3-5  millionths  of  its  bulk ;  whilst  he  found  that  of  water 
to  be  equal  to  47  milliontlis  of  its  bulk, 

Tlie  compreaaibiiity  of  liquids  is  greater  at  low  than  at  high 
temperatures.     It  decreases  as  the  compressing  force  is  increased. 

(27)  Boyle^s  or  Mmriottis  Law  of  Elasticity  in.  Gases. — It 
•  is,  however,  in  gases  that  the  most  extensive  and  perfect  display 
of  elasticity  is  ta  be  seen ;  their  great  elasticity  constitutes  indeed 
their  most  important  physical  peculiarity.  It  may  be  stated  with- 
out sensible  error,  that  within  the  limits  of  ordinary  experiment, 
"the  volume  of  an  aeriform  body  is  inversely  as  the  pj^essure  to 
which  it  is  exposed ; "  consequently  by  doubling  the  pressure  we 
halve  the  volume,  by  trebling  it  we  reduce  it  to  one  third ;  "  but 
the  elasticity  is  increased  directly  as  the  pressui-e;  "  by  doubling 
the  pressure  we  double  the  elasticity.  These  facts  are  strikingly 
exhibited  in  the  following  experiment  devised  by  Boyle,  and  mora 
accurately  performed  by  Mai'riotte  ;  and  the  law  has  hence  been 
termed  Boyle's  or  Mamotte's  law : — 
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Take  a  "bent  tube  (iig.  Tj  of  miiforra  bore,  one  limb  of 
about  12  JDcbea  lone,  and  furnished  witb  a  stop-cock ; 
limb  being  6  feet  in  lengtb  and  open  at  the  top.  Pour 
a  little  mercury  into  the  bend  of  the  tube,  and  close 
the  atop-cock.  The  air  in  the  short  limb  is  now  of  the 
same  elasticity  as  that  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  spot ; 
and  the  air  at  the  surface  of  the  eartli,  aa  will  present- 
ly be  more  irilly  explained,  is  luider  the  pressure  due 
to  the  weight  of  its  own  superincumbent  mass ;  the 
amount  of  this  pressure  is  ascertained  by  observing 
the  height  of  tlie  mereiu:ial  column  in  the  barometer 
at  the  time.  Next  pour  mercury  into  the  open  limb 
of  the  bent  tube ;  the  air  in  the  shorter  hmb  will 
slowly  diminish  in  bulk :  when  the  mercury  in  the 
longer  limb  stands  above  the  level  of  that  in  the  short- 
er, at  a  height  exactly  equal  to  the  height  of  the  ba- 
rometer at  the  time,  saj  30  inches,  the  compressed  air 
will  occupy  a  length  of  the  shorter  tube,  exactly  equal 
to  one  half  of  that  which  it  did  at  the  beginning  of 
the  experiment ;  the  air  is  subject  to  a  pressure  exact- 
ly double.  On  adding  more  mercury,  till  the  lengtli 
of  the  column  in  the  long  tube,  above  the  level  of  that 
in  the  shorter,  is  equal  to  twice  the  height  of  the  ba^ 
rometric  column,  the  pressure  will  be  increased  tliree- 
fold,  and  the  air  will  now  occupy  only  one-third  of  its 
original  bulk.* 

(28)  Mtdual  Repulsion  of  the  Po/rtides  of  Gases. 
— G-ases  and  vapours,  or  dastio  fmds,  as  they  are 
frequently  termed,  differ  from  liquids  in  the  entire 
absence  of  cohesion  among  their  particles,  A  vessel 
may  be  filled  either  partially  or  completely  with  a 
liquid,  and  this  liquid  will  have  a  definite  level  sur- 
face or  limit.  Witn  gases  it  is  otherwise ;  they  always 
perfectly  fill  the  vessel  that  contains  them,  however 
irregular  its  form.  Instead  of  cohesion  there  is  a  mu- 
tual repulsion  among  their  particles.  These  particles 
have  a  continued  tendency  to  recede  further  from  each 
other,  and  they  therefore  exert  a  pressure  in  an  out- 
ward direction  upon  the  sides  of  the  vessel  which  con- 
tains them.  This  outward  pressure  is  greater  or  less 
according  as  the  elasticity  of  the  gas  is  increased  or 
diminished.  Indeed,  the  bulk  of  a  gas  depends  en- 
tirely upoh  the  pressure  which  is  exerted  upon  it. 
These  facts  admit  of  experimental  proof  in  the  follow- 
ing way:— 

Procure  a  stout  cylindrical  glass  tube  open  at  one 


•  The  researches  of  Despretz,  and  the  more  recent  and  elaborate  eiperiments  of 
Eegnault  have,  however,  shown  that  this  Jaw  ia  not  rij^dlj  accurate.  For  atmospheric 
air,  for  hjdr:^^,  ox-jsea,  aud  nitrogen,  and  generallr  for  gases  wliich  have  either  nevei 
been  Ikiuefieil,  or  only  liiiuefied  niider  enormous  prcasnres,  the  law  ia  very  neavlv  cor- 
rect, even  luidtr  a  prosaure  of  several  ar.nospherus ;  bat  for  gases  which  may  be  lique- 
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extremity,  and  capable  of  teing  closed  at  the  other  hy  a  stop- 
cock ;  fit  it  with  a  solid  plunger  that  slides  air-tight  up  and  dowa 
Fia.  8.  ■within  if;  open  the  stop-cock,  place  the  plunger  half  way 
""6^i  down,  and  fill  the  vessel  with  some  coloured  gas,  saeh  aa 
chlorine,  for  example,  as  shown  in  fig.  8 :  now  close  the 
stop-cock  and  draw  the  piston  upwards,  the  gas  will  be 
seen  to  dUate,  and  the  green  vapour  will  still  entirely  fill 
the  tube;  but  a  considerable  resistance  to  the  upward 
&  motion  of  the  piston  is  experienced,  the  dilated  gas  has 
I  its  elasticity  reduced  below  that  of  the  external  air,  and 
I  on  releasing  the  handle,  the  piston  is  forced  back  to  the 
I  middle  of  me  tube ;  the  elasticity  of  the  gas  within,  and 
]  that  of  the  air  without,  are  now  equal.  Now  attempt  to 
thrust  the  piston  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube ;  great  resist- 
ance will  be  experienced,  but  the  gas  will  yield  to  the 
pressure  and  will  be  condensed  into  a  smaller  space,  while 
its  elasticity  will  be  proportionately  increased;  but  the 
instant  that  the  pre^ure  is  discontinued,  the  piston  will 
I  rise  up  again,  and  occupy  its  first  position  midway  between 
the  two  ends  of  the  cylinder. 

(29)  Air-Pum^. — Advantage  is  taken  of  this  elasticity 
and  expansibility  of  gases  in  the  construction  of  the  air-pmnp,  an 
instrument  designed  for  the  removal  of  air  from  closed  vessels. 
The  principle  of  its  construction  may  be  explained  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : — 

Suppose  that  a  metallic  cylinder,  accurately  bored,  be  fitted 
with  a  piston  siinilar  to  that  shown  in  fig,  8,  but  provided  in  ad- 
dition with  a  small  opening,  covered  by  a  flap  or  valve  of  oiled 
Bilk,  which  opens  upwards  or  outwai-ds  (fig.  9) ;  on  forcing  the 
piston  downwards  the  compiessed  air  wilt  escape  through  the 
valve,  but  on  attempting  to  withdraw  the  piston  no  air  will  be 
able  to  re-enter  the  cylinder,  and  a  resistance  will  be  experienced, 
owing  to  the  pressure  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  piston  occa- 

fied  mora  readily  it  is  not  so,  the  nearer  they  are  made  1o  approach  to  the  point  of 
liquefaction  the  greater  ia  the  difference  between  the  Yolume  actually  observed,  and  the 
result  calculated.  The  contraction  is  always  found  to  be  more  conaideraMe  by  esperi- 
ment,  than  it  should  be  by  the  law  usually  assumed.    (191) 

Some  of  the  resulla  obhuned  bj  Regnautt  are  embodied  in  the  foMoning  table ;  tbcy 
show  considerable  deviations  from  the  law  in  four  important  gases  under  high  presaorea. 

Ela^ieUy  of  Gosea  at  High  Frfaaure. 
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The  elasticity  of  hydrogen  therefore  increases  even  more  rapieUy  than  the  gcessnre : 
with  the  other  gases  the  elasticity  does  not  quite  keep  pace  with  it.  It  wooiil  seem 
from  these  experiments  as  if  there  were  more  probability  of  llquefyu^  osygen  than 
nitrogiin-  and  both  these  than  hydrogen. 
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eloned  by  the  elasticity  of  the  external  air.  If  the  cylinder  be 
provided  with  a  second  valve  at  the  bottom,  opening  in  the  sama 
aireetion  as  that  in  the  piston,  this  valve  will,  on  mrust-  Pig.  g. 
ing  down  the  piston,  be  closed  by  the  elasticity  of  the  in-  rrr~r-) 
eluded  air,  while  the  upper  valve  will.be  opened;  on 
withdramug  the  piston  the  eifect  is  reversed,  and  the 
lower  valve  rises,  the  air  enters,  while  the  valve  in  tlie 
piston  is  firmly  closed.  Such  an  arrangement  constitutes 
the  exhausting  syringe  or  air-pump  in  its  simplest  form,  ^ 
In  the  usual  and  more  convenient  form  of  the  air-pump  i 
(fig.  10),  a  brass  tube  passes  from  the  bottom  of  the  bv- 
ringe  and  terminates  in  the  centre  of  a  disk  of  brass  or  lU' 
glass,  ground  accurately  flat :  the  vessel  from  which  the 
air  ia  to  be  exhausted  also  has  its  edge  ground  tml),  ^nd 
it  is  inverted  upon  the  plate  On  elevating  the  pibton, 
the  elasticity  of  the  au  withm  the  vessel  or  leceiver  raises 
the  lower  valve,  and  the  dilated  air  enters  the  vacuum 
produced  in  the  lower  pait  ol  tlie  c-ylmdor  by  withdriw 
ing  the  piston;  the  air  thus  admitted  agun  raises  the 
valve  of  the  piston,  when  the  lattei  is  so  faa  depie's*ed  as 
to  render  the  elasticity  ot  the  air  beneath  it  snpeiui  to  that  of 
the  atmosphere :  the  sxme  iction  goes  on  with  every  successive 
motion  of  the  piston,  until  the  elasticity  of  the  air  within  be- 
comes so  much  diminished  Fio  lo 
as  to  be  insufficient  to  raise 
the  lower  valve.  For  con- 
venience, two  of  these  ex 
hausting  syringes  are  otten 
combined  in  the  air  pump, 
and  are  made  to  work  alter 
nately  by  a  rack  and  pinion 
(30)  Air -Pump  wiih 
Single  Ba/rrd,  —  A  mere 
complete  vacuum  may  be 
obtained  with  a  pump  ct 
simpler  construction,  but 
the  labour  of  using  it  lo 
considerably  greater     The 

difference  between  this  form  ~     —  - — 

of  the  instrument  and  the  one  lust  dt  il  cd  -will  I  rLidily  un- 
derstood with  the  assistance  of  fig,  11.  TJiis  pump  consists  of  a 
single  barrel,  vrithin  which  a  sohd  plunger,  a,  moves  air-tight. 
Tlie  plunger  ia  connected  with  a  smooth  solid  ro,d,  r,  which  also 
works  air-^ht  through  a  stuffing-box,  s,  at  the  top  of  the  barrel. 
In  this  stuffing-box  is  a  conical  metallic  plug,  or  valve,  v,  open- 
ing upwards  and  projecting  a  little  way  below  the  under  surface 
of  the  stuffing-box,  which  is  ground  flat.  The  communication,  p, 
between  the  plate  of  the  pump  and  the  barrel,  is  made  at  a  suffi- 
cient distance  from  the  bottom  to  allow  the  plunger  to  pass  com 
■pletelj^  beyond  it.  In  order  to  use  the  instrument  the  plunger 
IB  carried  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  the  receiver  is  then 
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attached  to  the  plate,  and  tlie  piston  raised.  In  rising,  tlia  air 
contained  in  the  barrel  is  expelled  through  the  valve  in  the  stuff- 
ing-box,  and  bubbles  up  through  the  oil  placed  there 
to  keep  the  joints  air-tight,  ^V^hen  the  piston  now 
descends,  a  complete  vacuum  is  fonned  above  it,  un- 
til it  passes  below  tlie  aperture  which  leads  to  the  re- 
ceiver; the  air  tlien  mshes  in  above  the  piston;  this 
portion  is  in  turn  expelled  by  raising  the  piston  again ; 
and  the  exhaustion  may  in  tliis  way  be  cai-ried  on  till 
it  becomes  almost  complete,  because  the  valve  is  now 
raised  not  siinply  by  the  elasticity  of  the  air  coniined 
between  it  and  the  piston,  but  it  is  pushed  Tip  hy  the 
upper  surface  of  the  piston  itself,  and  the  last  bubble 
ot  air  is  displaced  by  a  drop  of  oil  which  flows  past  the 
valve  and  thus  effects  ite  expulsion.  '  ^^ 

I  (31)  ElasUo  Force  of  Air. — The  increase  in  bulk 
of  the  enclosed  air,  and  consequent  decrease  in  its  elas- 
'  be  illustrated  by  placing  a  tube,  blown  into  a  bulb 
1,  fall  of  air,  and  with  its  open  mouth  downwards  in- 
serted in  a  vessel  containing  water,  under  the  receiver  of  the 
pump.  Wim  each  movement  of  the  piston,  the 
air  in  the  bulb  expands,  while  a  portion  of  it  in 
the  act  of  expanding  escapes,  and  bobbles  up 
through  the  water.  An  amusing  variation  ot 
this  experiment  may  be  made  by  placing  a  num- 
ber of  shrivelled  apples  in  the  receiver,  and  then 
working  the  pump.  The  apples  contain  air  in 
their  pores,  which  is  prevented  from  escaping 
by  the  rind ;  on  working  the  purop  the  dimin- 
ished pressure  causes  this  imprisoned  air  to  ex- 
pand ;  in  consequence,  the  apples  aweH  up,  and 
regain  their  fresh  and  plump  appearance.  The 
illusion  vanishes  the  moment  the  atmospheric 
air  is  readmitted,  because  the  pressure  of  the 
external  air  reduces  that  in  the  apples  to  its 
former  bulk.  The  elastic  force  thus  exliibited 
is  very  considerable,  as  may  be  shown  by  the 
following  experiment.  Take  a  thin  vessel,  such 
as  a  light  iiask,  and  seal  it  up  full  of  au' ;  now 
if  the  air  be  exhausted  from  a  receiver  placed 
over  it,  the  flask  will  be  burst  into  fragments. 
n  \    The  powerful  pressure  which  air  exerts  against 

\  the  internal  surface  of  the  vessels  in  which  it  is 
I  contained,  may  also  be  exhibited  by  allowing  a 
M  j^^S'  weight  of  several  pounds  to  rest  upon  a  bladder 
=.1^^^^   placed  under  the  receiver  of  the  air-jjump ;  on 
exhausting  the  air  from  the  receiver,  the  air  in 
the  bladder  expands,  and  lifts  the  weight. 

_;::: ^        (-g^-j  Condenaing  Syringe. — If  the  valves  in 

the   vimge  be  made  to  open  in  the  opposite  direction  to  those  of 
the  air-pump,  the  instrmnent  constitutes  the  condensing  syringe. 
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By  attacliing  it  to  a  reservoir  capable  of  resisting  the  pressure,  aa 
shown  in  fig.  13,  air  may  be  compressed  without  difhculty,  and 
stored  up  as  a  mechanical  power;  the  elasticity  of  air  so  com- 
pressed is  capahle  of  being  brought  suddenly  into  exercise,  and 
thus  a  force  of  great  intensity  may  be  applied.  Instances  of  tliis 
kind  are  fiimished  in  the  compressed  air-fountain,  and  in  the 
common  forcing  pump,  one  variety  of  which  constitutes  that  in- 
valuable machine,  the  fire-engine.  A  still  more  striking  illustra- 
tion is  seen  in  the  air-gun,  where  the  power  of  compressed  air  is 
made  to  execute  the  office  of  ordinary  gunpowder,  a  substance 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  magazine  of  condensed  air  which 
can  be  brought  into  action  at  will. 

(33)   Weight  oft/ie  Air.—Bj  means  Fig  13 

of  the  air-pump  it  is  easy  to  show  by  di- 
rect expeiTraent,  that  air,  in  common  with 
every  form  of  matter,  has  weight,  and 
even  to  measure  its  weight.     For  this  pur- 

?ose  a  well  shaped  globular  flask,  f,  iig. 
3,  furnished  with  a  small  stop-cock,  is 
Bcrcwed  to  the  plate  of  tlie  pump,  and  the 
air  is  exhausted.     In  this  state  it  is  trans- 
ferred to  a  good  balance  and  accurately 
counterpoised;   it  is  then  attached  to  a 
graduated  jar,  g,  filled  with  air,  also  pro- 
vided with  a  stop-cock,  and  standing  over 
water ;  the  moment  that,  by  opening  the 
stopKJocks,  a  communication  is  made  be- 
tween the  jar  and  tlie  flask,  the  air  rushes 
into  the  exhausted  vessel,     Tlie  amount 
that  thus  enters  is  read  off  by  noticing  the 
level  of  the  water  before  the  stop-cocks  , 
are  oi>ened,  and  then  estiuiatiiig  its  rise  1 
aflerwards  by  the  marks  on  the  side  of  | 
the  jar.     On  ti'ansferring  the  flask  back  "  _ 
to  tlie  balance,  it  will  be  found  to  have 
increased  in  weight  several  grains. 

Minute  attention  to  a  variety  of  circnmstancLb  is  luquucd  to 
ensure  a  correct  result  in  this  experiment.  It  is  by  experiments 
eondncted  on  this  principle  that  the  average  weight  of  the  air  has 
been  well  ascertained.     (146) 

According  to  Prout,  100  cnbie  inches  of  air  at  a  temperature 
of  60°  F.,  when  the  column  of  mei'cuiy  in  the  barometer  stands 
at  30  inch^,  weigh  31'0117  grains.  Eegnault  found  that  1  litre 
of  air  at  33°  F.,  weighed  (barometer  29-922  inches)  1-293187 
grammes.  TLis,  if  reduced  to  the  English  standards,  would  make 
uie  weight  of  100  cubic  inches  of  air  amount  to  30-954  grains.* 

We  may  form  some  notion-  of  the  actual  weight  of  the  air,  by 
calcnlatuig  the  quantity  contained  in  a  given  space.  Take,  ibr 
example,  a  room  30  feet  long,  38  feet  wide,  and  19  feet  high, 

•According  to  Regcault,  the  spedfic  gravity  of  mercuty  at  82°  ia  18'6B6,  wafe-    ' 
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offering  a  cubic  content  of  15960  cubic  feet ;  since  100  enbic 
inches  of  air  weigh  31  grains,  13  cubic  feet  of  air  wei;jb  nearly 
1  lb.  The  total  weight  of  air  in  such  a  room  is,  therefore,  about 
1220  lb,,  or  a  little  more  than  half  a  ton. 

It  is  obvious  that  if,  in  the  experiment  with  the  flask,  just 

described,  the  graduated  jar  had  contained  any  other  gas  instead 

of  atmospheric  air,  it  would  he  possible  to  ascertain  the  weight 

of  a  given  quantity  of  such  gas ;  and  by  comparing  this  weight 

F  Q  14  ^'''^^  ^^^^  °^  ^^  equal  bulk  of  air,  to  ascertain 

its  density  approximativelj, 

(34)  jSouaehold  Pump. — The  pressure  of 
t  e  air  is  the  power  which  raises  water  in  the 
I  re  of  an  ordinary  pump.  The  construction 
ot  tl  is  very  useful  machine  will  be  at  once  un- 
de  -stood  from  the  description  of  the  air-pump 

Rwh   h  has  been  already  given ;  the  arrange- 
n  ent  of  the  valves  being  similar.     On  dopress- 

^  the  piston-rod  (fig.  14),  air  escapes  f 
tl  e  ipper  valve,  a,  and  ou  raising  it  a^ 
fresh  portion  entei'S  from  the  pipe  attached 
I  elow  the  second  valve,  b.  The  weight  of  the 
a  niDsphere  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  in 
the  well  forces  up  a  portion  of  this  liqiiid,  the 
weight  of  which  compensates  for  the  dimin- 
1  ed  elasticity  of  the  air  in  the  barrel,  till  ou 
gd  n  dei)ressmg  and  raising  the  piston  several 
t  B  successively,  the  whole  of  tiie  air  has  its 
place  supplied  by  the  water  which  is  thus 
ri  ed  from  the  well  below,  the  pressure  of  tlie 
atmosjjhere  being  removed  from  the  surface  of 
tl  at  part  of  the  water  contained  in  the  pipe 
beneath  the  valves.  It  is  manifest,  however, 
tl  '\t  there  must  be  a  limit  in  the  height  to 
wl  ch  water  can  be  raised  in  this  way.     As 

, s  on  as  the  column  of  water  in  the  pump  above 

^^  tl  e  level  of  that  in  the  well  is  lone  enough  to 

_^-    balance  the  weight  of  a  similai'  coTumu  of  air 

^  ^~       extending  to  the  upjier  limits  of  the   atmo- 

"  6pl  ere,  the  water  will  rise  no  higher.     Such  a 

c  1  ot      iter       about  S3  feet  in  height.     If  a  tube  40  feet 

1     J,  b     1  bed  it  t^  uj  per  cud,  tilled  with  water,  and  then  plaired 

89-2°  b^iig  taken  as  1 ;  conseiiiienilj  tbe  relative  weights  of  equal  measures  of  air, 
water,  and  merourj  will  be— 

Air  at  32°  F.  Water  at  39°  F.  Mercury  at  33°  F. 

I  ;  ins  !  10513'6 

under  a  barometric  pressnro  of  29-932  English  ii 
all  at  the  English  standard  temperature  of  60°  F 
inches,  and  allowing  for  the  relaliye  expansion  ol 
pordona  will  be  the  following — 

Air,  Water, 

1  :  8IU-8 


°.  Caknlattofr  '.h'se  Taluea 
e  barometiic  pi''  ( .'ure  of  30 
il  mereury  bj-  n     t,  the  pro- 
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mouth  downwards  in  a  vessel  of  water,  the  water  iii  the  tuhe  will 
fall  till  it  stands  about  33  feet  above  the  level  of  that  in  the  cis- 
tern. Suoh  a  tube,  forming,  in  fact,  a  water  harometer,  was 
placed  by  the  late  Professor  Daniell  in  the  hall  of  the  Eoyal 
Society,  It  is  very  seneitive  to  changes  in  .tlie  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  column  dimng  a  galo  of  wind  rising  and  falling 
visibly  in  the  tube. 

(35)  Pressure  Gaiige,  and  Barometer. — If  the  tube  were  filled 
with  a  liquid  heavier  than  water,  a  proportionately  shorter  column 
of  it  would  l>e  sustained  by  the  pressure  of  the  air,  the  length  of 
the  column  being  inversely  proportioned  to  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  two  licjnids.  Now  as  mercury  is  rather  more  than  13  tiinea 
as  heavy  as  water,  this  fluid  metal  will  rise  to  a  height  only  about 
-Jj  as  great  as  that  of  water,  or  to  a  height  of  about  30  inches  in- 
stead of  33  feet.  This  result  is  easily  veiified ;  for  if  a  glass  tube 
about  three  feet  long,  and  closed  at  one  extremity,  be  completely 
filled  with  mercury,  the  aperture  closed  with  the  finger,  and  it  be 
placed  mouth  downwaixla  in  a  basin  of  mercury, — on  removing 
the  finger,  the  column  of  fluid  metal  will  partially  descend,  and 
leave  a  void  space  of  5  or  6  inches  in  length  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  tub&  But  the  most  complete  demonstration  that  the  mer- 
cury is  sustained  solely  by  the  pressure  of  the  air  upon  that  in  the 
basin,  is  furnished  by  placing  the  whole  apparatus  under  the  re- 
ceiver connected  with  the  air-pump :  as  the  air  is  exhausted,  and 
consequently  tlie  pressure  is  diminished,  tlie  eolunm  sinks ;  but  it 
recovers  its  former  level  on  re-admitting  the  air  from  without.  A 
tube,  or  air  gauge,  acting  on  this  principle,  is  usually  attached  to 
every  air-pump,  as  a  convenient  means  of  judging  of  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  vacuum.  If  it  were  possible  wholly  to  exhaust  the 
air  from  the  receiver,  the  mercury  would  rise  in  such  a  gauge 
(wliich  is  simply  a  tube  open  at  top  into  the  receiver,  and  dipping 
below  into  a  basin  of  mercury)  until  it  stood  at  the  same  level  as 
in  the  barometer  at  the  time  of  the  experiment ;  but  this  result 
is  never  attained  in  practice;  the  elasticity  of  the  portion  of  air 
remaining  in  the  receiver  always  depresses  the  metal  a  few  hun- 
di-edths  of  an  inch  in  the  gauge  below  this  point.  By  means  of 
the  gauge,  the  density  of  the  air  still  remaining  in  the  receiver  is 
readily  ascertained,  for  the  density  is  always  exactly  proportioned 
to  tlie  pressure.  Suppose,  then,  the  gauge  showed  a  residual 
pressure  of  -^  of  an  mch,  the  remaining  air  would  have  only  ^4^ 
of  the  density  that  it  possesses  at  the  commencement,  if  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure  shown  by  the  barometer  at  the  time  were  equal 
to  a  column  of  30  inches  in  height, 

Regnault  employs  a  gauge,  at  the  side  of  which  an  ordinary 
mercurial  barometer  plunging  into  the  sama  cistern  is  placed  (fig. 
15),  so  that  the  difference  in  height  between  the  two  columns  of 
mercuiy  may  be  read  off  with  great  accuracy  by  means  of  a  grad- 
uated scale  and  verniers,  v  vJ* 
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A  simijle  pressure  gauge  or  tnam-ometer  (from  fiavb';,  rare)  for 
estimating  the  rarity  or  coiideusation  of  air  in  a  conlined  space, 
is  made  by  bending  a  tube  into 
the  form  sliown  in  fig.  16,  and 
pouring  water  into  tbe  bend; 
the  apparatus  ie  attached  at  a 
to  the  air  vesael,  the  other  limb, 
^  h,   being   open  to  the   atnios- 

fihere;    by    the  difference  of 
eve],  the  elasticity  of  tlie  gas 
under  expeiiment  can  be  accu- 
rately  estimated    by    a    scale 
'j  placed  between    the    tubes. — 
'   Where  the  pi-essnres  are  con- 
siderable, mercmy  is  used  in- 
stead  of  water,      A  pressure 
gauge  of  this  simple  descrip- 
tion is  in  constant  n^qnisition 
in  eoal-gae  works  for  estimating 
tho  pressure  in  the  gasometer, 
S  in  the  street  mains,  or  at  any 
part  of  tlie  services. 

A  simple  inverted  tube  when 
filled  with  mercury,  with  due 
precautions  to  exclude  every 
particle  of  air,  and  furnished  with  accurate 
means  of  measuring  the  height  of  the  column 
above  tlie  level  of  me  mercury  in  the  cistern, 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  indispensable  piiilosophical  instru- 
ments— the  haroineter  (from  ^dpot,  a  weight,  and  iJ.€Tpov,  a  meas- 
ure). The  diameter  of  the  tube  is  of  little  consequence;  but  a 
tube,  i  or  ^  an  inch  wide,  or  wider,  is  preferable  to  one  of  smaller 
bore.  A  slight  fixed  coiTeetion  for  capillarity,  varying  with  the 
diameter  of  the  tube,  is  required  for  each  instniment.  In  the 
best  instruments  of  this  description  the  whole  scale  is  moveable 
by  a  raiik  and  pinion,  a  (hg.  17),  and  can  he  adjusted  so  that  its 
lower  extremity,  which  for  convenience  of  observation  is  made  to 
terminate  in  a  fine  steel  point,  e,  can  be  brought  exactly  to  coin- 
cide with  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  cisTeni :  unless  this 
contrivance  were  adopted,  it  would  not  be  possible  accurately  to 
measure  the  height  of  the  column  of  metal,  because  the  level  of 
tlie  mcreuiT  in  Wie  cistern  is  continually  undergoing  sligiit  varia- 
tions ;  as  the  metal  rises  in  the  tube  it  fiiUa  in  the  cistern,  and  idee 
versa ;  pfirt  of  the  cistern  is  constructed  of  glass,  to  allow  the 
point  of  the  scale  to  be  seen.     The  height  of  the  mercurial  column 


dicular),  ■which  conriete  of  n  ielescopc  of  Bhort  focus,  fumielieil  with  a,  epiiit-leyel,  by 
wMeli  Its  horiiontality  may  be  secured.  The  telescope  can  be  r^aed  or  lowered  upon 
a  graduated  scale,  which  is  placed  truly  verUea],  until  its  orosa-wirea  coincide  with  the 
level  of  the  mercury.  With  an  Instrument  upon  this  principle  properly  constructed, 
enoes  in  perpendicular  height  in  thBJnercurial  columns  maybe  determined  witt 
te  predion.    It  is  tho  method  uiiifornily  adopted  by  Regnault. 
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above  tlie  level  of  tlie  mercuiyin  the  eiatem  wKen  the  instrnment 
lias  been  placed  in  a  truly  vertical  position,  is  read  off  at  the  top 
by  a  vernier,  v,  which  estimates  differences  of 
j^-^  of  an  inch.     The  barometer  has  been  con-  ^'°- 17. 

strueted  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  but  the  sim- 
ple inverted  tube  is  the  best  for  ordinary  pur- 


i,  which  is  another  instrument 
in  frequent  use  in  the  laboratory,  depends  for  its 
operation  partly  Jjpon  the  principle  of  atmos- 
pheric pressure.  TlJe  syphon  is  a  bent  tube,  by 
meane  of  which  liquids  may  be  lifted  above  the 
level  at  which  they  stand,  provided  that  they  are 
ultimately  transferred  to  a  lower  level.  Suppose 
that  it  be  desired  to  draw  off  a  liquid  without 
disturbing  a  powder  which  has  settled  down  to 
the  bottom  of  a  vessel ;  a  bent  tube  or  syphon  fs, 
fig.  18),  one  limb  of  which  is  longer  than  the 
other,  is  flUed  with  water,  and  closed  by  plicing  ||| 
the  finger  at  the  end  of  the  longer  limb ;  the  in  |i| 
etrument  is  then  inverted,  and  tlie  short  hmb  is  ' 
plunged  rapidly  into  the  liquid  to  be  decanted 
On  removing  the  finger  irom  the  longer  limb  t!  e 
liquid  flows,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  as  Imi^ 
the  shorter  limb  remains  below  the  surface  ot  t[ 
liquid  in  the  vessel.  If  the  vessel  v,  howevci  i 
raised  until  the  longer  limb  of  the  syphon  i-,  iin  jl^'jlj 
mersed  in  the  liquid  that  hae  run  over,  and  the  *' 
liquid  stands  at  the  same  level  in  both  vess4s,  no 
further  flow  will  take  place;  if  v  be  again  de 
pressed,  the  flow  through  the  syphon  will  again 
be  renewed.  "When,  as  was  effected  by  the  ex 
pedient  of  raising  the  lower  vessel  till  the  liquid 
stood  at  the  same  level  in  both,  the  acting  limbs 
of  the  syphon  are  of  equal  length,  the  column  of  liquid 
has  the  same  perpendicular  height,  and  tlie  downwaid 
of  each  column  will  be  the  same : 
neither  column  wiU  preponderate 
over  the  other :  but  if  the  vertical 
column  of  liquid  be  longer  on  one 
side  than  on  tlie  other,  this  longer 
column  will  necessarily  press  down- 
wards with  more  force  on  that  side 
than  the  column  in  the  shorter  limb 
presses  in  the  opposite  direction; 
the  atmospheric  pressure,  however, 
is  equal  on  both  sides ;  the  heavier 
column  therefore  runs  out  of  the 
tube,  drawing  with  it  the  liquid  in 
the  shorter  limb,  and  the  place  of 
this  liquid  is  supplied  by  a  fresh 


in  each 
pi  ensure 
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portion  from  the  vessel,  owing  to  tlie  preasnre  of  the  atmosphere 
which  drivea  it  up  into  the  epa.ce  that  would  otherwise  become 
empty. 

(37)  Dm/mward  J'ressure  of  the  AtmmpTiere, — From  what 
has  been  already  stated,  it  must  be  obvious  that  we  are  living  af 
the  bottom  of  a  vast  aerial  ocean,  and  subject  to  the  pressure  of 
the  superincumbent  mass, — a  pressure  which  amounts  to  about 
15  pounds  upon  every  square  mch  of  surface,  and  as  has  been 
estimated,  to  about  14  or  15  tons  upon  the  surface  of  the  body  of 
a  man  of  average  stature. 

The  existence  of  this  downward  pressure  of  the  air  is  a  matter 
of  the  highest  importance  to  us.  It  admits  of  proof  by  experi- 
ment in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  receiver  of  the  air-pump  may  at 
first  be  lifted  from  the  brass  plate  without  difficulty,  but  after  a 
few  strokes  of  the  pump  in  the  ordinary  process  of  exhausting,  it 
becomes  fixed  by  the  presKure  of  the  superincumbent  air,  uncom- 
pensated by  that  within  the  vessel.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  an 
arched  form  is  given  to  the  external  surface  of  vessels  designed  to 
bear  exhaustion.  If  tlie  hand  be  placed  over  the  mouth  of  a  re- 
ceiver having  at  the  top  an  opening  of  2  or  3  inches  in  diameter, 
a  very  partial  removal  of  the  air  will  make  this  pressure  painfully 
Bcneible ;  and  if  a  piece  of  bladder  he  moistenedT and  securely  tied 
over  tlie  opening  and  ttieu  left  to  dry,  its  surface  will,  when  a  por- 
tion of  the  encBsed  air  is  removed,  become  very  tense  and  (con- 
cave, and  if  the  exhaustion  be  carried  Ikr  enough,  it  will  suddenly 
buret  with  a  loud  report. 

But  the  question  will  naturally  arise,  bow  is  it,  tbat  if  onr 
bodies  are  subjected  to  the  enormous  pressure  above  indicated,  we 
are  not  only  able  U>  support  it  without  being  crushed  or  rooted  to 
the  earth,  but  are  even  insensible  of  its  existence.  The  reason  is, 
tbat  the  pressure  is  equal  in  all  directions.  The  air  upon  the 
earth's  surface  being  compressed  by  that  above  it,  acquires  an 
elasticity  sufficient  exactly  to  comiterpoise  that  pressure,  and  it 
presses  laterally  and  upwards,  with  a  force  exactly  equal  to  that 
with  which  it  is  compressed.  A  very  simple  experiment  will 
suffice  lo  demonstrate  the  upward  pressure.  Take  a  glass  jar  M^ith 
a  smooth  edge  (a  common  wine-glass  will  do),  fill  it  with  water, 
close  the  mouth  with  a  card  or  with  a  bit  of  paper,  retain  the  card 
in  its  place  with  the  hand,  and  turn  the  jar  mouth  downwai'ds ; 
the  hand  maybe  removed,  the  card  will  remain  supported,  and 
the  water  will  not  escape.  Indeed,  we  might  thus  support  a 
column  of  water  33  feet  long  (but  not  longer),  as  that  would  just 
balance  tlie  pressure  of  a  column  of  air  of  equal  diameter.  It  is 
this  upward  pressure,  exerted  by  the  portion  of  the  air  that  is  dis- 
solved in  our  blood,  and  tha,t  pervades  every  tissue  of  our  frame, 
which  renders  us  unconscious  of  the  atmosplierie  pressure.  If  the 
pressure  upon  the  surface  of  the  body  be  decreased,  as  by  ascend- 
ing a  lofty  mountain,  great  inconvenience  is  often  experienced ; 
bleeding  at  the  nose,  and  other  unpleasant  symptoms  sometimes 
arising,  from  the  expansion  of  the  air  within  the  body  when  the 
external  pressure  is  removed.     Blood  flows  in  the  operation  of 
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Slipping,  because  the  atmoapherie  pressure  is  partially 
over  the  wounds  inflicted  W  the  laiiceta. 

(38)  Pnewmatic  Trough. — Amona  the  many  useful  contriv- 
ances depending  on  the  pressure  of  the  air,  is  a  simple  bnt  inval- 
uable apparatus  of  Priestley's,  called  the  pnewmatic  troxtgk,  which 
enables  us  to  confine  air  and  gases  in  vessels,  and  to  decant  them 
from  one  to  another  with  as  much  ease  as  liquids  may  be  man- 
aged and  poured.  The  pneumatic  trough  consists  of  a  vessel 
containing  water,  fig. 

19,  across  which,  at  the  Fib.  19. 

depth  of  3  or  3  inches 
from  the  top,  a  ledge 
or  shelf  is  placed  ;  the 
jars  destined  to  receive 
the  gas  are  filled  with 
water,  and  placed  with 
their  mouths  down 
wards  upon  the  shelf, 
wiiich  is  Kept  about  an 
inch  under  water :  into 
these  jars  the  gas  is  al 
lowed  to  bubble  up, 
and  it  may  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  jar  to 
another  by  an  inverted 
pouring.  When  a  jar 
has  been  filled,  or  par- 
tially filled  with  gas,  it 

may  be  readily  removed  from  place  to  place  bv  sliding  under  its 
open  mouth,  while  still  immersed  m  water,  a  plate  or  shallow 
tray,  containing  water,  on 
which  it  may  be  lifted  out 
of  the  pneumatic  trough  as 
at  B. 

(3?)  The  Gas-holder.— 
"When  lai^  quantities  of  gas 
are  to  be  stored  up,  a  difier- 
ent  apparatus,  the  gcts-holder, 
is  employed,  and  in  this  in- 
strument also,  advantage  is 
taken  of  the  downward  press- 
ure of  the  atmospliere.  The 
gas-holder  is  represented  in 
fig.  20.  It  consists  of  a  cy\- 
inder,  b,  surmounted  by  a 
tray,  A,  for  holding  water ; 
this  tray  communicates  with  , 
the  cylinder  by  means  of  two 

pipes    provided    with    stop-  ""'  ' 

cocks ;  one  of  these  pipes,/,  proceeds  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder,  Bj  and  is  open  at  both  extremities;  the  other  pipe,  e, 
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only  JBst  entei^  tlie  top  of  the  lower  eavify ;  at  tlio  lower  part  of 
tbe  cylinder  is  a  short,  wide  pipe,  c,  passing  obliquely  upwai-ds, 
and  furnished  with  a  plug,  by  which  it  can  be  closiid  at  pleasure. 
A  third  stop-cock  is  introduced  at  the  upper  part  of  tlie  cylinder 
at  g,  to  which  a  flexible  tube  may  be  attached  for  the  convenience 
of  transferring  the  gaa.  Now  suppose  the  gas-holder  to  he  full  of 
atmospheric  air  and  to  be  wanted  for  use  ;  the  pipe  c  at  the  bot- 
tom is  closed,  water  is  poiired  into  the  tray,  and  both  stop-(foct8 
in  the  Tertieal  pipes  are  opened  :  the  water  descends  through  the 
longer  pipe,  j,  whilst  the  air  escapes  in  bubbles  through  the. 
shorter  one,  ey  when  B  is  completely  full,  the  etop-eoeks  are 
closed,  and  the  plug  at  the  bottotn  removed ;  no  water  escapes, 
owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  sm-face  of  tlie 
liquid  in  the  wide  tube  c,  the  water'  being  retained  just  as  in  the 
ordinary  bird -fountain.  The  neck  of  the  retort  e,  or  other  vessel 
for  producing  the  gas,  is  introduced  completely  within  the  cylin- 
der, and  the  water  is  displaced  by  the  gas  which  rises  and  aeen- 
mulates  in  the  upper  part,  whilst  the  water  I'uns  off  into  a  vessel 

E laced  below.  The  pragress  of  the  experiment  may  be  watched 
y  means  of  the  glass  tube,  d,  which  is  open  both  at  txyp  and  bot- 
tom into  the  cylinder,  b  ;  the  level  of  the  water  witliin  the  instru- 
ment is  thus  always  exhibited.  In  order  to  use  the  gas  stored  up, 
the  ping  is  replaced  at  o,  and  the  stop-cock  in  the  long  pipe  opened 
to  allow  the  column  of  water  to  exert  its  pressure  on  the  gas,  which 
escapes  on  cautiously  turning  the  stop-cock  e,  and  may  either  be 
d  on  a  tray  over  the  short  tube,  e,  or  it 
J  through  a  flexible  tube  attached  to  the 

(40)  Water  dissolves  all  gases ; 
some  in  small  quantities,  and 
otheis  wnh  very  gieat  avidity; 
the  latter  ot  course  cannot  be  col- 
lecteji  over  water  Indeed,  in  all 
cases  where  gieat  atcnraey  is  re- 
quisite, some  other  liquid  must 
be  substituted  m  the  trougii  and 
jars  tor  water  Mercury  is  the 
fluid  which  otfers  fewest  incon- 
veniences, and  it  IS  usually  em- 
ployed for  this  puipose  in  a 
trough,  the  form  of  which  is  seen  in  fig,  21. 

(41)  Correction  of  Gases  for  Pressure. — The  foregoing  mode 
of  collecting  gases  over  mercury  leads  us  to  consider  a  correction 
of  great  importance  in  cases  where  an  accurate  measurement  of 
the  bulk  of  a  gas  is  requisite.  In  all' cases  a  portion  of  air  or  gaa 
which  communicates  with  the  atmosphere  either  through  the  walls 
of  a  flexible  bag  or  bladder,  or  that  is  confined  over  water  or  mer- 
cury, is  subject  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  transmitted  to 
it  either  through  the  flexible  material,  or  through  the  interposed 
portion  of  liquid.  If,  in  the  pneumatic  trough,  the  liquid  within 
and  without  the  jar  stand  at  the  same  level,  the  pressure  upon  ikia 
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included  gas  will  be  exactly  tliat  due  to  tbe  atraoaphere  at  the 
time ;  if,  however,  the  liquid  within  stand  higher  than  that  in  the 
bath,  the  g^  wiU  be  subjected  to  a  pressure  less  than  that  of  che 
atmosphere  at  the  time,  by  the  amount  necessary  to  support  the 
column  of  liquid  above  the  outer  level  of  that  in  the  bath. 

Observation  has  shown  that  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphei  s  at 
the  same  spot  is  liable,  from  different  causes,  to  continual  vari- 
ation. The  average  pressure  at  the  sea-level  is  equivalent  to  that 
of  a  column  of  mercury  30  inclies  in  height ;  but  in  this  climate 
it  is  sometimes  so  much  diminished  as  to  support  a  column  of 
only  about  28  inches ;  at  other  times  the  pressure  will  be  equiva- 
lent to  nearly  31  inehes  of  mercury,  Now  tlie  same  quantity  of 
gas  will,  under  these  different  circumstances,  sometimes  occupy  a 
bulk  considerably  greater,  at  others  considerably  less,  than  the 
average. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  in  all  experiments  upon  the  weight 
or  bulli  of  gases,  to  observe  the  height  of  the  barometric  column, 
as  this  gives  the  pressure  to  which  the  gas  is  at  the  same  time 
subjected.  This,  however,  is  true  only  when  the  liquid  in  the 
bath,  and  that  in  the  iar,  are  on  the  same  level.  In  practice  it  is 
rarely  possible  to  make  them  rigidly  so.  The  liquid  generally 
stands  highest  in  the  jar.  Supposing  the  gas  to  have  been  col- 
lected over  mercury,  in  order  to  allow  for  the  dilatation  occasioned 
by  this  inequality  of  level,  the  difference  of  the  two  levels  must 
be  accurately  measured,  and  the  measurement  so  obtained  must 
be  subtracted  from  the  height  of  the  mercurial  column  in  the 
barometer  at  the  time.  A  similar  correction  is  required  if  the 
gas  be  standing  over  water,  hut  it  is  smaller  in  amomit,  a  column 
of  water  of  13'6  inches  in  height  being  equivalent  to  1  inch  of 
mercury.  "When  the  necessary  measurements  have  been  made, 
a  simple  calculation  shows  the  bulk  that  any  gas  would  have  oc- 
cupied, supposing  it  to  have  been  measured  under  the  pressure 
of  30  inches  of  the  barometer,  which  in  tliis  country  is  taken  as 
the  standard.* 

Suppose  that  having  measured  10  cubic  inches  of  oxygen 
standing  over  mercury,  the  level  of  the  metal  in  the  jar  being  1-5 
iuclies  higher  than  that  in  the  bath,  the  barometer  at  tlie  time 
standing  at  39'75,  it  is  desired  to  ascertain  what  bulk  the  gas 
would  occupy  under  a  procure  of  30  inches.     By  Mawiotte's  law 

"  Id  other  countries  the  staodard  pressure  to  whiuh  gasea  are  corrected  is  generally 
tbat  whi^h  has  been  propoaed  bv  the  French ;  viz.,  that  of  a  column  of  mei'Cur;  160 
millimetres  (orS9'922  EngUsh  hichea)  in  hmght:  consequeotJ;  1(X)  cubic  mcbes,  meaa- 
ored  under  the  English  standard  pressure  of  30  inches,  would,  under  the  French  stand- 
ard, fill  a  space  of  I00'261  cubic  inches. 

Strictlj  speaking,  howerer,  the  obseiraiions  should  be  reduced  to  the  pressure  of  a 
column  of  mercury  29'922  hichea  in  height  at  82°  F.  Such  a  column,  owing  to  the  es- 
pansion  of  mercury  by  heat,  would  be  mcreased  3J3  of  its  length,  at  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  60'  F.,  and  consequently  would  then  measure  SOOOS  inches ;  and  under  this 
pressure  100  cubic  inches,  measured  at  a  barometric  pressure  of  SO  inches,  would  be 
reduced  to  99'98  cubic  inches,  a  difierence  so  trifling,  that  it  may  almost  always  ba 
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(27)  the  bulk  of  a  gas  is  inversely  as  the  pressure  to  which  it  ia 
subjected.     Therefore — 

Standard  pressure.  Obaeired  pressure.        Observed  vol.  True  vol. 

.  (    28-25  or        }      ..     .q     .      U(-9-41 

^'^  •  I    29-T5-1-5    [      ••     lU     .      |^^^^_   jj^.j 

In  estimating  the  weight  from  the  bulk  of  a  gas,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  a  further  correction  t(»r  the  temperature  (138),  as 
well  as  for  the  state  of  moisture  or  dryness  which  it  may  possess 
at  the  tima 

(42)  Density  of  the  Atmosphere  at  Different  Heights. — A  re- 
markable consequence  of  the  law  of  elasticity  in  gases  is  exhibited 
in  the  increasing  rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere  in  ascending  from 
the  surface  of  the  earth.     The  air  is  subject  to  a  pressure  which 

f;5adiia]ly  decreases  with  the  progressive  elovation  above  the  sea- 
evel.  TTiis  will  be  evident  if  we  consider  the  atmosphere  to  be 
composted  of  a  series  of  layers  or  eti'ata :  the  lowest  layer  sup- 
ports the  pressure  of  the  entire  super-incumbent  mass ;  the  one 
next  above  this  supports  the  pressure  of  all  but  the  lowest ;  the 
third  that  of  all  but  the  two  lower  ones,  and  so  in  succession.  In  - 
consequence  of  Marriotte's  law — viz.,  that  the  bulk  of  elastic 
fluids  is  inversely  as  the  pressure,  it  is  found  that  if  the  air  be 
examined  at  a  series  of  heights,  increasing  aecoi-ding  to  the  terms 
of  an  arithmetical  progression,  the  density  of  the  air  decreases 
according  to  the  terms  of  a  geometrical  progression.  In  the  fol- 
lowing table  the  heights  above  tlie  surface  are  taken  in  arithmeti- 
cal progression,  increasing  regularly  by  distances  of  3'4  miles ; , 
the  oM^fe  of  equal  weights  of  air  at  these  successive  heights  in- 
creases in  geometri(!al  prc^ression,  the  volume  being  doubled  for 
each  step  m  the  ascent ;  while  the  density^  and  the  corresponding 
height  of  the  barometer,  decrease  in  the  same  geometric  ratio, 
being  at  each  successive  elevation  exactly  half  what  they  were  at 
the  preceding  one : — 

Density  of  the  Air  at  increasing,AItii'udes. 

0  —  1  —  1  —  SO'OO 
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The  annexed  diagram  (fig.  22),  slightly  altered  from  one  in 
Tomlinson's  Treatise  on  Pneumatics,  is  supposed  to  I'Opresent  a 
vertical  section  of  the  atmosphere  ;  the  left  hand  column  shows 
the  height  in  miles  above  or  below  the  sea-level ;  the  right  hand 
column  the  corresponding  heights  of  the  barometer  in  inches ;  A 
indicates  the  altitude  of  Sie  highest  peaks  of  the  Himalaya ;  b  the 
altitude  of  23,018  feet,  the  height  attained  in  a  balloon  bv  Gay- 
Xussac  (17  Sept.,  1804);  c  Dalkeith  mine,  Cornwall,  1440  feet ; 
Dtlie  deepest  sea  sounding  yet  obtained,  7706  fathoms,  or  8J  miles, 
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(Capt.  Denham)  H.  M.  Ship  Herald,  Octoter  20,  1852,  lat.  36° 
49'  S.,  Ion.  37"  6'  W  * 

It  is  obvious  that  a  knowledge  t,..  „„ 

of  the  law  of  the  decrease  of  density 
in  the  atmosphere  fiiraishes  the 
means  of  ascertaining  the  height  of 
mountains  by  the  employnaent  of 
the  barometer.  ^ 

Tonng  has  calculated  that  if  the 
air  continued  to  diminish  indefin- 
itely in  density,  according  to  Mar- 
riotte's  law,  1  cubic  inch  of  air  of 
the  mean  density  of  that  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  eai-th  would,  at  a  distance 
of  4000  miles  from  tlie  earth's  sur- 
face (or  at  a  distance  eq^ual  to  the 
earth's  radius),  fill  a  spliere  the 
diameter  of  which  ia  equal  to  that 
of  the  orbit  of  Saturn ;  aTid,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  a  mine  could  be  dug 
46  miles  deep  into  the  earth,  the  air 
at  the  bottom  would  be  as  dense  as 
quicksilver. 

The  observations  of  astronomers 
upon  the  amount  of  refraction  ex- 
perienced by  the  light  of  the  heav- 
enly bodies  in  traversing  the  at- 
mosphere, however,  have  rendered 
it  probable  that  there  is  a  limit  to 
the  upper  surface  of  our  atmosphere, 
as  definite  .as  that  of  the  waters  of 
the  ocean,  the  repulsive  force  of  the 
particles  being  at  length  exactly 
balanced  by  tlieir  gravitation  to- 
wards the  earth.  '  &sleuei  -~ 
^        I 
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§  II.  Cohesion. 

(43)  In  the  case  of  gases  tlie 
predominance  of  elasticity  is  the 
leading  characteristic ;  in  the  case 
of  solids  the  opposite  power  of  co- 
hesion is  that  which  first  demands 
attention.  Cohesion  is  the  force  -which  binds  together  the  same 
kind  of  particles  into  one  mass.  It  is  this  force  which  retains  a 
bar  of  iron,  a  block  of  wood,  or  a  lump  of  ice,  in  a  single  piece. 

•  Thifl  Twj  deep  sounding,  however,  according  to  subsequent  cBrefnl  obserrationa 
by  Amencan  naTigatora,  appears  to  be  greatly  in  excess  of  the  truth  ;  the  line  was  prob. 
ably  dragged  by  slrong  currents  so  as  It.  have  deceived  the  observer.  The  deepest 
Boundinga  which  appear  to  be  worthy  of  confidence  were  obtained  to  the  Eouthward  of 
the  great  b^ilts  of  Newfoundland,  and  do  Dot  eiceed  i\  miles,  or  about  26,000  feet 
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It  is  obvious  that  the  cohesion  of  different  bodies  varies  greatly. 
Cohesion,  however,  appears  to  be  uniform  between  particles  of  t]ie 
same  kind  placed  under  circumstances  similar  as  to  teniperaturo 
and  structure.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  uniformity  in 
texture  and  freedom  from  flaws,  even  in  the  most  compact  sub- 
stances, such  as  the  metals,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  coefficient 
of  cohesion  in  any  material  with  precision ;  although  the  general 
fact  tliat  iron  is  much  tougher  than  copper,  and  copper  than  lead, 
is  at  once  recognised.  Two  methods  nave  been  generally  used  to 
determine  the  cohesive  power  of  solids;  the  fii'st  consists  in  esti- 
mating the  weight  required  to  stretch  rods  of  a  given  diameter  of 
the  substance  under  examination,  until  tltey  give  way  ;  the  second, 
in  finding  the  amount  of  force  required  to  emsh  a  cube  of  the  sub- 
stance of  given  dimensions. 

The  strength  of  materials,  all-important  as  it  is  to  tlie  engineer 
and  to  the  architect,  has  little  to  do  with  chemistry,  although  va- 
riations in  cohesion  and  aggregation  of  the  same  substance  exer- 
cise a  marked  influence  on  the  rapidity  of  many  chemical  actions. 
Gunpowder,  tor  example,  is  reduced  to  grains  in  order  that  each 
portion  may  ignite  quickly,  and  contribute  its  expansive  force  to 
act  upon  the  oullet ;  but  the  very  same  material,  before  it  haa 
been  granulated  and  whilst  in  the  form  of  hard  compact  masses, 
as  it  comes  from  the  press,  bums  comparatively  slowly,  like  a 
fusee  or  a  portfire. 

(44)  Eeunion  of  Divided  Solids  iy  Gohedon. — Partides  of  a 
similar  nature  will,  under  the  influence  of  cohesion,  reunite,  after 
complete  separation,  if  brought  sufficiently  near  to  each  other. 
This  is  shown  on  pressing  together  two  clean,  smooth,  and  fresh- 
ly-cut surfaces  of  lead ;  tliey  will  cohere,  and  a  force  of  some 
pounds  will  be  required  to  separate  them.  In  the  same  way,  too, 
perfectly  polished  plates  of  glass  cohere,  sometimes  so  completely 
that  they  may  be  cut  and  worked  as  a  single  piece.  Tliis  has  not 
unfrequently  happened  in  plate-glass  manufactories. 

According  to  the  proportion  that  cohesion  bears  to  other  forces 
which,  like  heat  and  elasticity,  tend  to  separate  the  pai-ticles  of 
matter  from  each  other,  the  body  assumes  the  solid,  the  liquid,  or 
the  acrifoi-m  state.  Considerable  differences  in  physical  proper- 
ties are  produced  both  in  solids  and  in  liquids  by  variations  in  the 
d^ree  of  cohesion  existing  among  their  particles. 

(45)  Cohesion  of  SoUks. — In  solids,  these  variations  give  rise 
to  differences  in  hardness,  elasticity,  brittleness,  malleability,  and 
ductility. 

Tlie  hardness  of  a  body  is  measured  by  its  power  of  scratching 
other  substances,  and  it  consists  in  the  degree  of  resistance  which 
the  particles  offer  to  the  slightest  change  of  relative  position.  To 
the  mineralogist,  the  variations  in  the  degree  of  hardncfis  presents 
ed  by  different  crystallized  bodies,  often  fuiiiish  avaluable  physi- 
cal sign  by  which  one  mineral  may  be  discriminated  from  others 
which  resemble  it.  For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  snch  compar- 
isons, Molis  selected  ten  well-known  minerals,  which  are  enumer- 
ated in  the  following  table,  each  succeeding  one  being  liarder 
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than  the  one  which  precedes  it;  thus  arraiiffec!,'  they  constitute 
what  he  terras  a  Scale  of  MartbmsSj  whichlias  been  genei-ally 
adopted.  In  the  examples  selected,  each  mineral  is  scratched  by 
the  one  that  follows  it,  and  the  hardness  of  any  mineral  may  be 
determined  by  reference  to  the  types  thus  chosen.  Suppose,  for 
example,  a  body  neither  to  scratch,  nor  to  be  Bcratclied  by  flnor 
spar — its  hardness  is  said  to  be  4 :  if  it  should  scratch  fluor  spar, 
but  not  apatite,  its  hardness  is  between  4  and  5  ;  the  degrees  of 
hardness  being  numbered  from  1  to  10.  The  figures  on  the  right 
indicate  the  number  of  minerals  known  of  the  same,  or  approxi- 
matirely  the  same  degree  of  hardness,  aa  the  substance  opposite 
to  which  they  stand  : — 

Soale  of  Hardness  of  Minerals. 


1  Talc 23 

2  Compact  gypsum,  or  rock  Salt 90 

3  Oalc  spar  (or  aoy  eleavable  Tariety)  71 

4  Fluor  spar G3 

B  Apatite  (crystallized) 43 


6  Felspar  {iny  ileavable  t 
"i  I  limpid  quartz 

8  Topai... 

9  Sapphire,  or  coranduDi 
10  Diamond 


The  cause  of  the  varieties  of  hardness  observed  in  different 
bodies  is  not  well  understood.  Even  in  the  same  substance,  trifling 
variations  in  the  external  circumstances  to  which  the  body  is  sub- 
jected often  produce  extraordinary  differences  in  the  degree  of 
hardness  which  it  exhibits.  A  piece  of  steel  cooled  slowly  from 
a  red  heat  is  comparatively  soft ;  it  may  be  cut  with  a  file  ;  and 
under  strong  pressure,  it  will  even  take  impressions  from  a  die ; 
whilst  the  same  piece  of  steel,  if  heated  to  redness,  and  suddenly 
cooled,  becomes  as  brittle  as  glass,  and  nearly  as  hard  as  the 
diamond. 

Bntdefiesa  is  exhibited  by  bodies  the  particles  of  which  resist 
displacement  with  regard  to  each  other,  except  within  extremely 
narrow  limits.  It  is  generally  observed  in  hard  and  elastic 
substances. 

MaUeab'U^f  and  <l>^diUty,  or  the  property  of  extending  under 
the  hammer,  and  of  fitness  for  drawmg  into  wire,  are  the  very 
opposite  of  brittleness,  the  molecules  of  the  solid  admitting  of 
very  eoi^iderable  I'elative  displacement  witiiout  losing  their  co- 
hesion, Tlieae  modifications  of  cohesion  are  exhibited  only  by 
the  metals,  and  by  a  few  only  of  them. 

(46)  Cohesion  of  Liquids. — In  liquids,  notwithstanding  the 
facility  with  which  their  particles  slide  one  over  the  other,  and 
the  unlimited  freedom  of  motion  of  each  molecule  within  the  mass 
of  liquid,  a  very  appreciable  amount  of  cohesion  still  exists,  and 
is  displayed  in  the  rounded  form  assumed  by  every  detached  drop. 
This  same  form  of  cohesion  is  also  beautifully  shown  in  the  case 
of  two  liquids  which  do  not  dissolve  each  other,  but  which  liave 
precisely  the  same  specific  gravity,  as  is  the  case  with  oil  and 
spirit  of  wine  of  a  certain  degree  of  dilution  :  if  a  litt'e  oil  be 
poured  into  such  dilated  spirit,  it  remains  suspended  within  it  in 
the  form  of  a  perfectly  spherical  mass.  In  thedrops  of  dew  which 
fringe  every  leaf  in  a  fine  summer  morning,  we  have  an  admirable 
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natural  illiiatratibn  of  tliis  fact,  A  striking  exenipliiicalion  of 
cohesion  in  the  particleB  of  liquids  is  also  aflorded  by  blowing;  a 
large  soap-bubble  upon  the  end  of  a  glass  tube :  upon  presenting 
the  open  end  of  the  tube  to  a  lighted  taper,  whilst  the  bubble  is 
still  attached  at  the  other  end,  the  contraction  of  the  film  expels 
tlie  air  with  sufficient  foi-ce  to  extinguish  the  taper. 

Tho  researdies  of  Donnj  {Ann.  de  Chim.,  III.,  xvi.  167)  have 
added  many  curious  facts  to  our  knowledge  of  the  cohesion  of 
liijuids.     The  following  foiin  of  one  of  bis  experiments  may  be 
cited   as  an   illus- 
FiG-  23.  tration :-— A  tube, 

A,  fig.  23,  about  36 
inches  long  and  1 
inch  in  diameter, 
is  bent  at  its  mid- 
dle to  an  angle  of 
about  60°  ;  it  is 
sealed  at  one  end, 
and  filled  with  dis- 
til led  watei',  which, 
■when  the  tube  is 
closed,  is  to  occupy  about  two-thirds  of  its  capacity ;  the  water  is 
thoroughly  boiled  for  an  hour,  and  the  tube  is  then  hermetically 
closed  whilst  boiling.  In  tbis  condition  the  tube  contains  only 
■water  and  the  vapour  of  water.  After  it  h^  been  carefully  re- 
versed, as  at  A,  it  may  be  broueht  into  the  position  repreiiented  at 
B,  and  the  water  will  neverthtjless  be  supported  above  the  level 
of  the  liquid  in  the  other  limb  by  adhesion  to  the  surface  of  the 
glass,  and  by  the  cohesion  among  its  own  particles.  If  now  the 
tube  be  inclined  in  such  a  manner  that  a  minute  bubble  of  aqueous 
vapour  is  made  to  pass  up  into  the  full  limb,  the  column  of  water, 
having  its  continuity  broken  at  one  point,  immediately  falls,  and 
the  level  of  the  liquid  in  both  limbs  becomes  the  same. 

Even  amongst  liquids,  considerable  differences  are  observed  in 
the  degree,  in  which  the  cohesive  force  is  exiiibited.  lAmpid 
liquids  are  those  which,  like  ether  or  spirit  of  wine,  display  great 
mobility  of  their  particles ;  bubbles  produced  in  such  liquids  by 
agitation,  rise  quickly  to  the  surface,  break  and  disappear.  In 
oU,  syrup,  and  gum-water,  the  paiticles  move  sluggishly ;  such 
liquids  are  termed  vieeoua.  The  viscosity  of  liquids  presents  a 
eei'tain  analogy  with  the  malleability  ot  solids.  In  a  few  in- 
stances, whilot  the  solid  is  melting  under  the  influence  of  heat,  a 
viscous  state  is  observed  intermediate  between  the  hardness  of 
solids  and  the  perfect  mobility  of  liquids.  Melted  sugar,  or  bar- 
ley-sugar, is  a  case  in  point.  The  occurrence  of  viscosity,  as  an 
intermediate  state,  is  rare,  except  in  the  case  of  a  mixture  of  two 
substances,  one  of  which  melts  at  a  temperature  a  little  higher 
tliau^  tlie  other.  Glass,  which  is  a  mixture  of  several  silicates  of 
different  degrees  of  fusibility,  oft'ers  a  striking  example  of  this 
kind  ;  indeed  to  this  condition  it  owes  the  plastic  properties  by 
which  it  is  rendered  capable  of  adaptation  to  the  multifarious 
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purposes  to  which  it  is  now  applied.  A  true  chemical  eompoiiud 
passes  at  once  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  form,  as  when  ice,  for 
example,  by  fusion,  becomes  water.  A  few  of  the  simple  bodies, 
however,  present  some  remarkable  cases  of  the  occiirrence  of  vis- 
cosity pi'eeeding  fusion ;  snch,  for  instance,  as  phosphorus,  and 
those  metals  which,  like  iron  and  potassium,  admit  of  being 
"  welded,"  a  process  in  which  two  pieces  of  the  metal  are  united 
into  one  ms^s  by  hammering  or  pressing  them  together  whilst 
they  are  in  the  soft  condition  wiiicii  is  observed  before  fusion 

(47)  Injhic-nee  of  Heat  on  Cohesion. — All  analogy  leads  to  the 
conclasion  that  cohesion  would  be  entirely  destroyed  in  every  ele- 
mentary body  by  a  sufficient  elevation  of  its  temperature ;  though 
there  are  some  t)odies  which  have  not  as  jet  been  liquefied,  and 
many  which  have  not  been  converted  into  vapour.  The  three 
conditions  in  which  the  same  ehemic!il  compound  may  exist,  ex- 
emplified by  ice,  water,  and  steam,  accoi-ding  to  the  degree  of 
heat  to  which  it  is  exposed,  are  sbown  by  a  vast  number  of  other 
"bodies.  Gold  itself  has  been  first  melted  and  then  volatilized  by 
the  intense  heat  of  tlie  sun's  rays  concentrated  by  a.  burning  lens. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  a  sufficient  reduction  of  temperature,  united 
with  a  certain  degree  of  pressure,  a  number  of  gases  have  been 
reduced,  first  to  the  liquid,  and  several  even  to  the  solid  condition. 
The  force  of  cohesion,  like  that  of  heat,  is  therefore  univei-sal.  If 
the  repulsion  exerted  by  heat  could  be  carried  sufficientiy  far, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  every  known  substance,  not  actu- 
ally decomposable  by  heat,  might  appear  as  a  gas;  and,  by  a  re- 
duction of  temperature  sufficient  to  allow  cohesion  to  exert  its 
sway,  every  known  gaseous  substance  would  probably  exist  in  the 
solid  state. 

In  gases,  cohesion  appears  to  be  entirely  overcome,  and  it  does 
not  exert  itself  sensibly,  except  in  cases  where  tlie  gas  is  approach- 
ing the  point  at  which,  by  pressure,  or  cold,  it  assumes  the  liquid 
foi-m  (iVofe,  §  27  and  197). 

§111.    AdUESION— DIFFrSIOS   OF   LIQUroS    ASD   GASES. 

(48)  Adhesion. — Analogous  to  cohesion,  or  the  power  which 
holds  similar  particles  togouier,  is  that  of  adhesion,  which  is  ex- 
erted between  the  particles  of  dissimilar  kinds  of  matter.  It  not 
unfrequently  rises  liigh  enough  to  destroy  cohesion,  as  when  sugar 
or  salt  becomes  dissolved  in  water.  A  rod  of  glass  or  of  wood 
dipped  into  water  or  oil  comes  out  wetted  under  the  influence  of 
this  fo!-ce.  It  is  exerted  between  different  bodies  with  very  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  intensity,  as  may  he  illustrated  by  the  following 
experiment : — ^Take  two  ghiss  dishes,  sift  over  the  bottom  of  one 
a  layer  of  lycopodium  or  of  finely  powdered  resin,  and  over  the 
other  a  layer  of  powdered  glass :  if  a  little  water  be  sprinkled 
upon  each,  the  drops  of  water  in  the  dish  of  resin  will  be  covered 
by  a  thin  film  of  the  powder,  and  when  the  dish  is  inclined  will 
roll  about  like  shot,  the  cohesion  of  the  particles  of  the  liquid  pre- 
dominating over  their  adhesion  to  those  of  the  solid  :  whilst  on 
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the  powdered  ^lase,  from  tlie  siiperior  adhesion  of  glnsa  to  water 
the  drops  sink  in  and  are  ahsoi'bed. 

If  tiie  solid  becomes  wetted,  a  certain  preponderance  of  the 
force  of  adhesion  over  the  cohesion  of  the  particles  is  ohvioudy 
necessary ;  for  if  the  cohesive  exceeds  the  adhesive  power,  aa 
when  glass  or  iron  isplnnged  into  niercnry,  the  solid  is  not  wetted. 
Extraneous  circnmstanees.  however,  greatly  modify  the  exertion 
of  this  force.  If  a  film  of  air,  of  oil,  or  of  any  foreign  matter,  be 
diffused  over  the  snrface  of  the  solid,  it  is  no  longer  the  surface 
of  the  solid  and  the  liquid  which  are  concerned,  but  the  liquid 
and  the  surface  of  air  or  of  oil  with  which  the  solid  is  covered.  A 
clean  glass  is  immediately  wetted  with  water,  but  if  the  sliglitest 
film  of  grease  exists  upon  its  surface,  the  water  runs  off  almost 
entirely, 

AcJliesion  gives  rise  to  a  variety  of  important  phenomena ;  it 
is  mainly  concerned  in  the  production  of  capillary  action,  of  solu- 
tion, and  of  the  diffusion  of  liquids ;  it  is  also  exerted  in  osmosis, 
and  less  directly  in  tlie  process  of  the  intermixtnre  and  diffusion 
of  gases.  In  this  chapter  some  remarks  will  therefore  be  made 
upon  each  of  these  subjects  in  succession.  Adhesion  is  tlie  moiB 
especially  worthy  of  attentive  study  by  the  chemist,  because  in 
its  manifestations  it  is  more  nearly  allied  than  any  other  force  to 
chemical  attraction. 

Adhesion  is  esei-ted  between  bodies  of  all  kinds,  and  when  it 
occure  between  solids,  it  is  the  principal  cause  of  that  lesistance 
to  motion  which  is  termed  Jruitivn.     As  a  general  rule,  friction  is 

freater  between  similar  kinds  of  matter,  less  between  those  which 
iffer  in  nature.  An  iron  axle  moving  in  an  iron  socket  expe- 
riences under  eimilai'  circumstances  a  greater  amount  of  friction 
than  if  revolving  in  a  brass  socket ;  and  the  interposition  of  a  sub- 
stance like  plumbago  or  grease,  the  particles  of  which  have  but 
very  little  cohesion,  is  a  familiar  mode  of  reducing  the  amount  of 
friction  in  machinery. 

Few  substances  admit  of  a  greater  variety  of  useful  applica- 
tions from  their  faculty  of  adhesion  than  caoutchouc  ;  its  perfect 
adhesion  to  glass  adapts  it  admirably  for  stoppers,  and  enables 
the  chemist  to  employ  it  for  air-tight  and  flexible  joints.  Tliis 
property  of  adhesion  to  the  bodies  which  it  touches,  further  fits 
it  tor  bands  for  driving  maohineiy,  and  for  numberless  other 
purposes. 

(i9)  Cements. — ^The  entire  value  of  cements  depends  upon  th& 
operation  of  the  force  of  adhesion ;  and  in  the  variety  of  cements 
rendered  necessary  by  the  variety  of  materials  to  be  united,  we 
have  additional  proof  that  adhesion  is  exerted  between  different 
kinds  of  matter  with  very  varying  degrees  of  force.  Glue  or  gum 
may  be  used  for  johiing  pieces  of  pasteboard  or  wood,  while  it 
totally  fails  as  a  cement  for  glass  or  china,  either  of  which  needs 
some  resinous  material  toimite  its  fragments;  whilst  for  the  union 
of  marble,  stone,  or  brickwork  with  each  other,  the  use  of  moitar 
or  some  calcareous  cement  is  required.  The  thinner  the  layer  of 
cement,  the  more  peri'ectly  doi^  it  perform  its  task,  as  it  more 
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rapidly  and  completely  adapts  itself  to  changes  of  temperature, 
wliicli,  by  causing  it  to  expand  uuequally,  would  destroy  the  co- 
hesion of  its  own  particletj  if  a  tliick  mass  were  employed. 

Cements  of  various  kinds  are  in  continual  requisition  in  the 
laboratory.  WeU-boiled  paste  applied  on  thin  paper  forms  an 
excellent  covering  for  corks  and  otner  joints  which  are  liable  to 
be  porous ;  it  must  be  allowed  to  become  nearly  dry  before  it  is 
iisea.  Plaster  of  Paris  made  into  a  paste,  not  too  stil^  may  often 
be  used ;  when  dry  it  may  be  washed  over  with  oil  to  make  it 
air-tight.  Strips  of  well-soaked  bladder  may  sometimes  be  em- 
ploy^ advantageously;  they  form  a  firm  joint  when  dry :  but  for 
most  purposes  where  a  temporary  joint  only  is  required,  nothing 
is  so  convenient  as  a  strip  of  sheet  caoutchouc  softened  at  the  iire, 
and  bound  round  the  parts  to  be  connected ;  when  softened  thus, 
it  usually  adheres  perfectly  without  even  requiring  to  be  tied. 
When  the  joint  is  intended  to  be  permanent,  as,  for  example, 
when  a  brass  cap  is  to  be  attached  to  the  neck  of  an  air-jar,  a  re- 
sinous cement  consisting  of  5  parts  of  resin,  1  of  yellow  was,  and 
1  of  finely  powdered  Venetian  red,  forms  a  convenient  mixture : 
the  resin  and  wax  ai'e  melted  together  and  incorporated  with  the 
Venetian  red  by  stirring.  Before  applying  it,  both  the  glass  and 
the  metallic  cap  which  are  to  be  connected  t^ether  mtist  be 
warmed  just  sufficiently  to  melt  the  cement.  When  the  joints 
are  reqmred  to  resist  a  considerable  pressure  without  leakmg,  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  red  and  white  lead  ground  into  a  pasta 
with  linseed  oil,  worked  up  with  fibr^  of  tow,  and  packed  tightly 
into  the  joint,  sets  firmly,  and  is  not  Kable  to  crack. 

It  not  nufrequently  happens  that  the  force  of  adhesion  between 
a  cement  and  the  homes  which  it  imites,  surpasses  the  cohesion 
of  the  particles  which  compose  the  bodies  tliemselves :  from  this 
cause  we  often  see  a  film  of  wood  split  off,  adhering  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  glue,  when  a  fracture  occurs  near  one  of  these  join- 
ings. The  feat  of  splitting  a  bank-note  into  two  laminfe,  which 
excited  so  much  astonishment,  was  accoinplished  by  cementing  it 
firmly  between  two  flat  surfaces,  and  afterwards  separating  them ; 
the  cohesion  of  the  paper  being  feebler  than  the  adhesion  to  the 
cement,  the  paper  was  split  through  the  middle.  This  method 
of  splitting  paper  had,  however,  been  long  known  to  the  buhl- 
cntter  and  in-layer. 

(50)  CwpUlwry  Action. — The  existence  of  adhesion  between 
solids  and  liquids  is  so  well  known  as  to  need  no  further  illustra- 
tion ;  but  it  produces  many  very  important  results,  some  of  which 
must  be  noticed. 

It  is  to  the  adjustment  of  the  forces  of  adhesion  and  cohesion 
between  solids  and  liquids  under  the  simultaneous  influence  of 
gravity,  that  the  important  phenomenon  called  capiUary  attmo- 
cleai 


s  due.  If  a  perfectly  clean  glass  tube,  with  a  fine  bore,  and 
open  at  both  ends,  be  plunged  into  water,  or  into  any  liquid 
capable  of  wetting  it,  the  liquid  will  be  foimd  to  rise  in  the  tube 
considerably  above  the  level  of  its  surface  in  tlie  vessel ;  and  the 
finer  the  tube  the  higher  does  the  liquid  rise.     The  surface  of  the 
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liquid  will  also  be  eeen  where  it  approaches  the  outside  of  the 
tuoe,  or  the  side  of  the  vessel  containing  it,  to  stand  above  the 
general  level  {fig, 
^10-  24-  34,  a).     The  phe- 

nomenon may  also 
be  examined  by 
placing  vertically 
in  a  shallow  vessel 
containing  a  little 
colored  liquid,  two 
plates  of  glass  with 
parallel  faces,  which 
are  in  contact  by 
I  and  Blij,htly  separated  at  the  opposite 
^  1     -     —   -°'^  between  the  glass  plates,  the  height 

of  the  column  being  inversely  as  its  distance  from  the  angle  of 
contact  between  the  plates  The  upjier  boundary  of  the  "fpid 
will  consequently  describe  a  hyperboln.  curve  (fig.  24,  b).  The 
cause  ot  the  rme  of  the  liquid  is  the  adhesion  between  its  particles 
and  those  of  the  glass ,  the  hmits  to  that  rise  are  the  action  of 
grivity,  and  the  force  of  cohesion  nmongst  the  liquid  particles. 
As  the  action  of  gravity  is  equal  under  ordinary  circumstances 
upon  all  the  particles  of  the  hqmd,  it  reduces  the  liquid  surface 
to  a  uniform  level.  "When  a  tube  is  introduced,  the  uniformity 
of  this  action  is  interfered  with,  as  the  following  considerations 
will  show : — the  particles  in  immediate  contact  with  the  side  of 
the  tube  are  partially  supported  by  adhesion  to  its  surface  ;  they 
tlierefore  gravitate  downwards  with  a  diminished  force,  and  a 
longer  eolmnn  becomes  necessary  in  order  to  compensate  for  this 
diminution  of  downward  pressure.  Now  let  us  conceive  the  par- 
ticles of  the  elevated  column  of  liquid  to  be  arranged  as  a  series 
of  (contiguous  concentric  cylinders :  the  particles  of  the  outermost 
cylinder  are  sustained  laterally  by  adhesion  to  the  tube,  those  of 
the  next  cylinder  are  hung  on  to  these,  if  the  expression  may  be 
allowed,  and  supported  solely  by  cohesion  with  their  fellows  j 
those  of  the  third  cylinder  are  bung  on  to  the  particles  of  the 
second,  and  so  on,  till  we  reach  the  central  rod  of  particles.  The 
surface  of  the  Hquid  is  in  consequence  necessarily  curved  ; — the 
outer  cyhnder,  or  the  portion  of  liquid  in  contact  with  the  tube 
standing  at  the  high^t  point.  Now  since  adhesion  is  confined 
to  the  superficial  layer,  and,  between  the  same  substances,  is, 
ceteris  ^paribits,  constant  in  quantity  few  an  equal  extent  of  sur- 
face, the  wider  the  tube  the  shorter  will  be  the  column  sustained, 
as  the  content*  of  the  column  raised  by  cohesion  increase  more 
rapidly  than  the  surface  of  the  cylinder.  The  height  of  the  col- 
umn is  found  to  be  inversely  as  the  diameter  of  the  tube. 

(51)  Variations  in  OaptSariti/. — The  elevation  of  the  column 
of  liquid  in  tubes  of  equal  diajneter  varies  with  the  nature  <»f  the 
liquid,  the  variation  depending  partly  on  the  difference  oi  cohe- 
sion between  the  particles  of  the  liquid,  partly  upon  the  diiferenee 
of  adhesion  between  the  liquid  and  the  glass.     In  consequence  of 
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the  decrease  of  both  these  forces  by  heat,  the  height  of  the  eolumii 
diminifihes  as  the  temperature  rises. 

The  following  taole  from  the  experiments  of  Frankenheim, 
ehows  the  height  at  which  the  different  liquids  enumerated  stand, 
at  82"  F.  in  a  tube  1  millimetre  in  diameter,  (about  35  of  an  inch,) 
with  the  coefficient  of  correction  for  temperature,  which  multi- 
plied by  t,  the  number  of  degrees  centigrade  above  0°  C,  gives 
the  amoimt  to  be  deducted  m  millimetres  from  the  number  in 
column  3,  in  order  to  find  the  height  of  the  capillary  column  at 
the  temperature  requii'ed. 


Height  in 

HcisMot 

Spedflc 

mi|]loi.4r(i9 

for  correclioi,  for 

Temperstute. 

oumi. 

01  an  Inch. 

Water 

1  n  u 

15  33A 

604 

—       0-02876< 

Acet  0  Ac  d 

8  51 

■355 

—     nmm 

Sulphur  c   A   d 

184  0 

84  0 

331 

~  J  0-0I68(+ 
—   j  OO00O94f 

OilofLemoiis 

0  138 

23 

286 

-    o-mut 

Oa  of  Tu  peaUoe 

—      O-0167< 

Alcohol  (dilttte) 

OHM 

242 

-    0-01  a« 

Alcohol 

0  8208 

6    5 

238 

-  (0-0116(+ 

-  lo-oooosic 

Ether 

omo 

-       00264( 

Bisulphide  of  Oa  1.011 

lagoo 

6  10 

SOI 

-       O'OlOli 

(52)  Cajillary  Dev^ebSion  of  Mtrcury.—ln  liquids,  such  as 
mercuiy  where  the  iDrce  of  cohesion  preponderates  over  their 
tendency  to  adhere  to  tho  sides  of  the  tube,  the  capillary  action 
is  revemed  the  surface  becomes  convex  instead  of  concave,  and 
the  height  of  the  column  withm  the  tnhe  is  depressed  below  the 
general  le\el  In  a  miss  ot  liquid  each  particle  is  maintained 
in  its  place  by  the  mutual  ittiact  on  of  all  the  surrounding  ones ; 
but  if  a  column  be  isolated  Irom  the  mass  of  liquid  by  the  inter- 
position of  the  walls  of  the  tube,  the  sides  of  which  exert  little  or 
no  equivalent  adhesive  force,  the  cohesion  of  the  mass  below 
draws  down  the  upper  particles,  and  produces  a  depression  of  the 
column.  This  depression  of  mercury  in  glass  renders  a  certain 
coiTection  necessary  in  reading  off  the  height  of  the  mercurial 
column  in  the  barometer,  which  always  stands  a  little  lower  than 
the  elevation  due  to  the  atmospheric  pressure.  The  narrower 
the  bore  of  the  tube  the  greater  is  the  depression.  Experiment 
has  shown  that  this  capillary  depression  is  nearly  one-half  less  in 
tubes  that  have  had  the  mercury  boiled  within  them,  than  in  un- 
boiled tubes,  as  the  process  of  boiling  expels  the  film  of  air,  which 
dheres  to  the  glass  in  unboiled  tubes.  By  employing  a  tube  of 
•|  or  ^  an  inch  in  the  bore,  this  correction  becomes  so  trifling  that 
it  may  be  neglected.  In  a  tube  of  J  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  in 
which  the  mercury  has  been  boiled,  the  depression  is  0-02  inch, 
while  with  a  similar  tube  of  -^  an  inch  in  diameter  it  is  only  0-003. 
The  capillary  depression  of  mercury  is  slightly  increased  by  ele- 
vation of  temperature. 
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In  reading  off  the  level  of  mercury  in  a  barometer,  or  in  a 
graduated  jar  need  ibr  the  meas- 
Fio  25  nrenient  ol  gases,  the  height  of 

the  metal  should  be  taken  from 
the  eon,vexity  of  the  curve ;  but 
la  estimating  the  volume  of  a 
li(juid  which  wets  the  surfaee  of 
the  glass,  the  determination 
should  always  be  made  from  the 
bottom  of  the  curve.  The  lines 
»  »,  S  J,  fig.  35,  indicate  the  points 
in  the  two  eases, 
(53)  Trnportmhce  of  CapHlary  AcUons, — Capillary  action  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  operations  of  nature,  and  in  a  varietv 
of  ■ways  has  been  rendered  subservient  to  the  wants  of  man.  A 
familiar  illustration  of  its  employment  is  seen  in  the  wicks  of 
lamps  and  candle,  which,  being  composed  of  a  bundle  of  fibrous 
materials,  furnish  hair-like  channels  by  which  the  oil  or  melted 
combuatible  is  elevated  to  the  flame,  and  supplied  as  fast  as  it  is 
consumed.  Capillary  action  influences  the  circulation  of  the 
liquids  in  the  porous  tissues  of  organized  beings,  and  it  is  the 
principal  mode  m  which  water,  with  the  vaiions  substances  which 
it  holds  in  solution,  is  supplied  to  the  roots  of  growing  plants. 
By  its  means,  during  the  droughts  of  summer,  fresh  supplies  of 
moisture  are  raised  towards  the  surface,  for  the  maintenance  of 
vegetable  life ;  and  in  the  same  way,  when  during  winter  the 
surface  is  hard  bound  by  a  long  dry  frost,  water  is  constantly 
finding  its  way  from  beneath,  is  solimfled  upon  the  surface,  and 
remains  stored  up  until  a  thaw  ensues ;  when  this  occurs,  the  ao- 
cumulated  moisture  mellows  the  soil  and  produces  the  well-known 
soft  and  plashy  state  of  the  ground  which  follows  long-continued 
frosts,  and  which  extends  deeper,  the  longer  the  duration  of  the 
freezing  temperature,  although  neither  snow  nor  rain  may  have 
fallen.  Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  immense  force  which  may 
be  developed  by  capillary  action ;  if  a  plug  of  dried  wood  be  fitted 
into  a  strong  glass  tube,  and  the  end  of  the  plug  be  immersed  in 
water,  the  wood  become  swelled  by  the  imbibition  of  liquid  ow- 
ing to  capillary  action,  and  the  tube  is  split.  In  some  parts  of 
Germany  this  force  is  turned  to  account  in  splitting  millstones 
from  the  rock :  holes  are  bored  into  its  substance  in  the  direction 
in  which  it  is  to  be  split,  and  into  these  holes  wedges  of  dry  wood 
are  driven  tightly ;  when  exposed  to  moisture  they  swell,  and 
large  blocks  of  stone  are  thus  detached  with  little  labour  or 


cohesion  and  adhesion,  in  overcoming  the  force  of  gravity,  is 
afforded  by  the  following  experiment : — Procure  a  small  cylinder 
of  fine  copper-wire  gauze,  about  3  inches  high  and  2  inches  wide, 
closed  also  above  and  below  with  the  same  material,  and  fnmi&hed 
with  a  stout  wire  to  serve  as  a  handle :  plunge  it  under  water ; 
considerable  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  expelling  the  air, 
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owing  to  the  formation  of  a  film  of  moisture  over  its  eurface, 
■whicE,  by  tlie  cohesion  of  the  liquid  particles  composing  it  and 
by  its  adhesion  to  the  wire  gauze,  prevents  the  escape  of  the  air; 
when  about  half  filled  with  water,  litt  the  cylinder  out  of  the 
liquid — the  liquid  will  he  securely  retained :  water  may  even  be 
allowed  to  fall  in  a  gentle  stream  upon  the  top  of  the  gauze,  when 
it  will  pass  through  and  run  ont  below,  without,  however,  affect- 
ing the  quantity  of  liquid  within ;  but  by  giving  the  handle  a 
slight  jer£,  the  film  of  liquid  which  supported  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  will  be  broken,  and  the  water  will  then  immediately 
escape. 

(54)  Influence  of  Surface  on  Adhesion, — ^As  adhesion  takes 
place  solely  between  the  surface  of  bodies,  it  is  e^-ident  that  an/ 
circumstance  which  increases  the  extent  of  that  surface  must 
materially  facilitate  the  exertion  of  this  force.  Minute  subdivi- 
sion, by  thus  increasing  the  extent  of  surface,  greatly  exalts  the 
effect  of  adhesion :— for  example,  a  cube  of  1  inch  in  the  side  ex- 
poses a  surface  of  6  square  inches,  i.e.,  there  is  a  square  inch  upon 
each  of  its  6  faces ;  if  this  cube  be  subdivided  into  a  number  of 
smaller  cubes,  each  of  which  is  only  y^L_  of  an  inch  in  the  side, 
it  would  furnish  1,000,000,000  of  these  minute  cubes.  Now  as 
each  little  cube  has  6  sides,  the  surface  which  it  will  expose 
is  TsroiiirT  of  *  square  inch,  or  1,000,000  of  them  will  expose  6 
square  inches ;  that  is,  as  much  surface  as  a  solid  cube  of  an  inch 
in  the  side :  the  1,000,000,000  cubes  will  consequently  expose 
1000  times  as  great  a  surface,  or  upwards  of  41-6  square  feet. 
The  force  of  adhesion,  therefore,  by  such  a  subdivision,  should  be 
increased  somewhat  in  this  proportion. 

Tlie  influence  of  this  kind  of  subdivision  in  exalting  the  efiect 
of  adhesion  is  strikingly  exliibited  in  the  case  of  charcoal.  The 
structure  of  the  wood  from  which  the  charcoal  is  procured  is  cel- 
lular :  when  heated  in  vessels  from  which  air  is  excluded,  the 
volatile  constituents  of  the  wood  are  expelled ;  and  the  charcoal, 
which  does  not  fuse,  remains  behind  in  a  very  porous  condition, 
retaining  the  form  of  the  wood  which  furnished  it.  Mltscherlich 
calculates  that  the  cells  of  which  a  cubic  inch  of  box-wood  is 
formed  expose  a  surface  of  not  less  than  73  square  feet. 

Adhesion  occurs  between  charcoal  and  other  bodies  with  de- 
grees offeree  that  vary  very  much.  For  the  colouring  matters 
of  vegetable  and  animal  ongin  this  adhesion  is  extremely  ener- 
getic ;  BO  that  if  these  bodies  be  dissolved  in  any  liquid  and  agi- 
tated with  charcoal,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  colouring  matter  will 
be  retained  by  the  charcoal,  and  on  separating  the  latter  by 
filtration,  the  liquid  vrill  run  through  colourless.  Ordinary  vin- 
egar, and  port-wine  may  thus  be  obtained  in  a  colourless  condi- 
tion. Ad  vantage  is  taken  of  tliis  fact  in  the  refining  of  siigar,  in 
which  process  the  syrups  are  deprived  of  colour  by  filtration 
through  a  co!umn  of  charcoal  13  or  13  feet  in  thickness.  The 
species  of  charcoal  which  is  most  extensively  employed  for  this 
purpose  is  that  obtained  by  burning  bones  in  closed  vessels ;  and 
it  is  hence  termed  hone  Hack,  or  ivory  hlaok,  or  frequently  <mimal 
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cha/rcoal.  The  charcoal  is  in  this  case  in  a  state  of  extreme  siih- 
division  ;  it  does  not  constitute  above  a  tenth  or  a  twelfth  of  the 
■weight  of  the  mass  ;  the  remainder  consists  of  earthy  mattei^, 
chiefly  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  calcium.  "When  hone  black 
has  been  used  for  filtering  liquids,  and  has  ceased  to  take  up  any 
more  colouring  matter,  it  is  thrown  aside  and  allowed  to  ferment : 
if  then  it  be  well  washed,  and  re-bumed,  it  may  be  used  again 
with  nearly  equal  effect.  Other  animal  matters,  e^cially  dried 
blood,  furnish,  when  calcined  and  well  washed,  a  eharcoal  which 
is  still  more  efficacious.  The  addition  of  carbonate  of  potassium 
to  the  mass  before  calcination,  still  further  increases  the  discolor- 
izing  power. 

Many  other  matters  besides  those  po^essed  of  colouring  prop- 
erties have  likewise  this  peculiarity  of  adhering  strongly  to  char- 
coal. Graham  has  shown  that  metallic  oxides  m  solution  in  pot- 
ash or  ammonia,  arsenious  acid  in  water,  and  bodies  generally  of 
feeble  solubility,  possess  this  property;  a  variety  of  vegetable 
matters,  and  especially  the  bitter  principles,  are  thus  affected.  If 
porter  be  agitated  with  chai'coal  and  filtered,  it  will  not  only  be 
deprived  ofcolour,  but  also  of  much  of  its  bitterness.  It  w-as  for- 
merly the  practice,  after  the  active  principles  of  medicinal  plants 
had  been  separated  from  the  woody  fibre  and  most  of  the  extra- 
neous matters  with  which  they  are  associated,  to  free  them  from 
the  colouring  matters  with  which  they  were  contaminated,  by  di- 
gestion with  animal  charcoal ;  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  active 
principles  tliemselves,  however,  was  found  to  be  retained  by  the 
charcoal,  that  the  plan  was  abandoned.  In  consequence  of  this 
property,  animal  charcoal  has  been  administered  with  good  effect 
m  some  instances  of  poisoning  with  vegetable  matters  :  in  sucli 
cases  it  can  never  be  unsafe,  and  may  often  be  of  great  value,  I 
have  found  that  very  dilute  aqueous  solutions  of  salts  of  lead  are 
decomposed  by  filtration  through  a  column  of  animal  charcoal : 
the  nitrate,  the  acetate,  and  the  chloride  of  lead  part  with  their 
metallic  base  which  is  retained  "by  the  charcoal,  probably  as  a 
basic  salt ;  whilst  free  nitric,  acetic,  or  hydrochloric  acid  is  found 
in  the  filtered  liquid. 

Many,  finely  divided  substances  besides  charcoal,  such  as  hy- 
drated  oxide  of  iron  and  alumina,  hydrated  sulphide  of  antimony, 
hydrated  phosphate  of  calcium,  as  -yell  as  iodide  and  sulphide  of 
lead  when  freshly  precipitated,  also  exert  powerful  decolorizing 
actions.  The  decolorizing  power  varies  for  each  substance  with 
the  nature  of  the  colouring  principle :  thus  tincture  of  litmus 
yields  its  colouring  matter  more  readily  to  phosphate  of  calcium, 
and  to  hydrated  oxide  of  iron,  than  it  does  to  animal  charcoal 
freed  from  phosphate  of  calcium  by  the  action  of  acids.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  colouring  matter  of  red  wine  and  of  molasses  is 
more  readily  absorbed  by  animal  charcoal  than  it  is  by  hydrated 
phosphate  of  calcium,  or  oxide  of  iron.  (Filhol,  Arm.  de  Ohimie, 
III.  xxxT.  208). 

(55)  Solution. — Adhesion  is  frequently  manifested  between 
solids  and  liquids  with  sufficient  force  to  overcome  the  power  of 
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coliesiou  and  the  eulsetanee  is  then  said  to  heeonie  dissolved,  or  to 
uiiderg-o  solution.  In  thia  manner  sugar  or  salt  is  disBolved  hy 
water,  camphor  or  roain  hj  spirit  of  wme,  lead  or  silver  by  mer- 
cury. Anything  that  weakens  the  force  of  cohesion  in  the  solid 
favours  solution.  Thus,  if  the  substance  be  powdered,  it  becomes 
dissolvgd  more  quickly,  both  from  the  larger  extent  of  surface 
which  it  exposes,  and  from  the  partial  destruction  of  cohesion.  In 
the  same  way,  heat,  by  increasing  the  distance  between  the  par- 
ticles of  the  solid,  lessens  its  cohesion,  and  probably  thus  contrib- 
utes so  powerfully  to  assist  in  producing  solution.  If  a  solid  body 
he  introduced  in  successive  portions  into  a  quantity  of  a  liquid 
capable  of  dissolving  it,  the  first  portions  disappear  rapidly,  and 
as  each  succeeding  quantity  is  added,  it  is  dissolved  more  slowly, 
until  at  length  a  point  is  reached  at  which  it  is  no  longer  dissolved. 
When  this  occurs,  the  force  of  cohesion  balances  that  of  adhesion, 
and  the  liquid  is  said  to  'be  saturated.  It  is  important  to  remark, 
that  in  cases  of  simple  solution,  the  properties  botli  of  the  solid 
and  of  the  liquid  are  retained.  Syrup,  for  instance,  retains  the 
sweetness  of  the  sugar  and  the  liquid  form  of  water.  80,  when 
camphor  ia-  disaolved  in  spirit  of  wine,  the  resulting  tincture  par- 
takes of  the  properties  of  both,  having  the  smell  and  taste  botii 
of  camphor  and  of  spirit.  Solution  is,  in  this  respect,  distinguish- 
ed broadly  from  those  cases  in  which  a  solid  disappears  under  the 
influence  of  a  liquid  owing  to  the  exertion  of  a  chemical  force  be- 
tween the  particles  of  the  two  bodies ;  as  when  copper  is  dissolved 
by  nitric  acid,  or  iron  by  sulphuric  acid.  Solution  usually  occurs 
more  readily  when  the  solvent  and  the  body  dissolved  present 
some  generid  resemblance  in  properties :  thus,  mercury  dissolves 
many  of  the  metals,  alcohol  dissolves  resins,  oils  dissolve  fatty 
bodies  and  each  other.  In  cases  of  chemical  action,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  action  is  most  energetic  between  bodies  the  properties 
of  which  are  most  widely  different ;  the  metals,  for  example,  are 
dissolved  by  acids,  oils  by  the  alkalies,  and  silica,  if  melted  with 
potash  or  soda,  becomes  soluble  in  water.  The  extent  to  which 
different  solids  are  dissolved  by  the  same  liquid  varies  almost  in- 
definitely. In  water,  sulphate  of  barium  is  almost  absolutely  in- 
soluble ;  sulphate  of  calcium  or  gypsum  is  soluble  in  the  propor- 
tion of  about  1  part  in  700  of  water ;  sulphate  of  potassium  in 
about  1  part  in  16  ;  while  sulphate  of  m^iiesium  may  be  dissolved 
to  the  extent  of  2  parts  of  the  crystals  m  3  of  water.  It  should 
be  observed  that  water,  after  it  has  been  saturated  with  one  salt, 
will  still  continue  freely  to  dissolve  otliers. 

Many  substances  in  which  the  cohesion  amongst  their  particles 
is  weak  are  extensively  soluble  in  water,  though  they  have  but 
little  adhesion  to  it.  Such  substances  will  often  be  displaced  by 
adding  a  solution  of  another  body  which  adheres  more  strongly  to 
water.  Prussian  blue,  for  example,  is  dissolved  by  distilled  water 
which  has  been  acidulated  with  oxalic  acid ;  but  it  is  precipitated 
by  adding  a  solution  of  common  salt,  or  of  sulphate  of  sodium, 
and  the  blue  compound  subsides  on  standing,  leaving  a  clear 
colourl^s  liquid  above  it. 
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Alttouj^h  in  the  majority  of  instances  tbe  solubility  of  a  mh 
stance  ia  increased  by  heat,  it  is  not  uniformly  so.  Lime  and 
Bcveral  of  its  salts  offer  remarkable  exceptions.  Water  just  above 
the  freezing  point  dissolves  nearly  twice  aa  much  lime  as  it  does 
when  boiling  ;  so  that  if  water,  saturated  with  lime  in  the  cold, 
be  heated,  it  becomes  milky,  and  recovers  its  transparency  as  it 
cools.  Sulphate  of  calciimi  is  also  slightly  more  soluble  in  water 
at  about  100°  F.  than  it  is  in  boiling  water.  A  compound  of 
lime  and  sugar,  very  soluble  in  cold  water,  is  separated  from  the 
solution  almost  completely,  if  heated  to  boiling.  But  the  most 
remarkable  case  of  tne  kind  occurs  in  sulphate  of  sodium  :  this 
salt  (Glauber's  salt  of  commerce)  when  crystallized  requires  about 
10  times  its  weight  of  ice-cold  water  for  solution,  and  its  solubility 
increases  rapidly  as  the  temperature  rises,  until  it  reaches  91'^  F. : 
from  this  point  until  the  sohition  boils,  the  solubility  decreases  ; 
60  that  when  a  portion  of  the  liquid  saturated  at  91°  is  heated 
more  strongly  without  allowing  the  water  to  evaporate,  hard  gi'Jtty 
crystals  are  deposited,  and  the  liquid  when  it  boils  retains  only 
about  i  of  the  quantity  which  was  dissolved  at  91°.  Seleniate 
of  sodium  exhibits  the  same  peculiarity;  as  also  does  sulphate  of 
iron,  although  in  a  less  degree.  These  anomalous  results  may  be 
partly  explamed  by  the  consideration,  that  heat  diminislies  the 
force  of  adhesion  as  well  as  that  of  cohesion  :  generally  speaking, 
cohesion  is  the  more  rapidly  diminished  of  the  two,  although  not 
uniformly  so ;  and  in  the  cases  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  it 
would  appear  that  the  adhesive  force  decreases  in  a  greater  ratio 
than  the  cohesion  of  the  saline  particles.  An  important  observa^ 
tion  in  relation  to  this  subject  has  been  made  upon  the  composi- 
tion of  the  salts  just  mentioned,  which  have  been  found  to  un- 
dei^o  a  change  at  a  temperature  below  that  of  boiling  water :  at 
the  temperature  of  the  air,  these  salts  contain  a  certain  quantity 
of  water,  known  as  water  of  crystaUizaUon :  but  this  water  is 
either  wholly  or  partially  expelled  from  the  crystals  at  a  boiling 
heat.  The  hard  crystals  of  sulphate  of  sodium  which  are  depo- 
sited during  the  heating  of  the  saturated  solution  contain  no 
water.  The  supersatnration  of  saline  solutions  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  an  elaborate  series  of  research^  by  Lowel.  In  the 
course  of  these  inquiries,  it  appeared  that  in  many  instances  a  salt 
which  oi-dinarily  crystallizes  with  a  large  proportion  of  water  may 
be  obtained  in  two  or  more  different  crystalline  forms,  in  each  of 
which  it  ia  generally  united  with  a  different  quantity  of  water  of 
crystallization.  Sulphate  of  sodium,  for  example,  may  be  ob- 
tained in  three  different  forms — viz.,  1,  the  anhydrous  salt 
{N"a,5»9.};  2,  a  hydrate  with  ^K,0 ;  and  3,  a  hydrate  with 
loHjf?.  Each  of  these  varieties  has  its  specific  solubiUty,  which 
differs  from  the  solubiUty  of  the  other  varieties  of  the  same  salt. 
It  is,  therefore,  possible  to  have  two  or  more  solutions  of  the  same 
salt  at  the  same  temperature,  each  of  which  shall  be  saturated, 
and  yet  each  of  which  shall  contain,  in  equal  weights,  different 
quantities  of  the  salt,  when  reduced  to  its  anhydrous  condition — 
the  variation  depending  upon  differences  in  the  molecular  con- 
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stitution  of  the  salt.  Cartonate  of  sodium  QHti^COX  ' 
ordinary  form  with  lOH,!?,  crystallizes  in  two  difterent  forms, 
each  of  which,  singular  to  say,  contains  111,0 ;  tut  tlie  soluhility 
of  these  two  varieties  is  diffei'ent ;  and  a  similar  observation  has 
been  made  in  the  case  of  sulphate  of  magnesium. 

Diffusion  of  Liquids. 

(50)  Adhesion  between  lAquids. — In  the  majority  of  instances 
adhesion  between  dissimilar  liquids  is  very  perfect ;  and,  from  the 
complete  mobility  of  the  particles,  the  two  liquids  become  per- 
fectly incorporated.  A  drop  of  alcohol  or  of  oil  of  vitriol  may  be 
periectly  mixed  with  a  quart  or  any  other  quantity  of  water ;  or 
a  drop  of  water  with  a  quart  of  alcohol  or  of  oil  of  vitriol.  There 
are  instances,  however,  in  which  this  perfect  solution  does  not 
take  place ;  the  cohesion  of  the  particles  of  the  two  liquids  may, 
at  a  certain  point,  balance  their  adhesion  for  each  other,  and  they 
will  become  mutnally  saturated.  For  this  reason,  when  ether  is 
jTiised  with  water  by  agitation,  the  greater  part  will  separate  on 
allowing  the  mixture  to  repose :  the  ether  will  have  dissolved  J 
or  Jj  of  its  bulk  of  water,  and  t!ie  water  will  have  taken  up  about 
an  equal  proportion  of  ether.  In  a  similar  way  the  essential  oils 
are  soluble  only  to  a  very  email  extent  in  water ;  oU  of  pepper- 
mint, for  instance,  if  agitated  with  water,  and  then  left  to  rest, 
will,  for  the  most  part,  separate,  although  a  sufficient  quantity  will 
have  been  dissolved  to  con imu  nictate  the  flavour  and  odour  of  the 
essence  to  the  water.  In  other  instances,  the  separation  of  the 
two  liquids,  as  when  oil  and  water  are  mingled,  appears  to  be 
coinplete. 

When  chloroform  is  dropped  into  distilled  water  it  gradually 
sinks-,  and  the  drops  preserve  tlieir  i-oundcd  outline :  but  if  a  drop 
or  two  of  an  alkaline  solution  be  added,  the  surface  of  the  chloro 
foim  becomes  flattened;  and  it  resumes  its  rounded  character  on 
again  adding  a  few  drops  of  an  acid.  This  experiment  shows 
what  slight  circumstances  may  modity  the  cohesive  powei-s  of  a 
liquid,  and  its  degree  of  adhesion  tootners;  the  adhesion  of  water 
to  chloroform  being  increased  by  the  addition  ^f  an  alkali,  and 
being  again  diminished  by  neutralizing  the  alkali. 

(57)  Cohesion  FUm-es. — A  curious  illustration  of  the  struggle 
between  the  forces  of  cohesion  and  adhesion  is  exhibited  in  tiie 

Shenoraena  of  cohssion  Jigurea,  to  which  attention  has  lately  been 
Pawn  by  Tomlinson.  {Phil.  Mag.,  Oct.  1861,  and  March,  1862.) 
These  phenomena  may  be  best  examined  by  allowing  a  drop  of 
some  liquid  sparingly  soluble  in  watei",  such  as  kreasote,  or  one 
of  the  essential  oils,  to  be  deposited  gently  upon  the  surface  of 
clean  water  in  a  wide  glass  vessel  perfectly  free  firom  grease  :*  tlie 
adhesion  of  the  drop  to  the  surface  of  the  water  wiTl  cause  it  to 
spread  out  into  a  fllm,  but  the  cohesion  of  the  particles  composing 

•  The  beat  way  to  secure  this  is  to  rinse  out  n  glass,  to  ordinary  appearance  clean, 
with  a,  few  drops  of  oii  of  Titriol,  which  must  be  allowed  to  Sow  oter  the  entire  surfece, 
theti  to  wash  the  glass  out  with,  abundance  of  clean  water,  not  touching  the  inside  either 
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the  drop  immediately  produces  a  react  on  f  oil  of  lavender  hn 
used,  the  film  opens  iii  a  numl  er  f  places  p  d  c  g  a  wor  i 
eaten  pattern,  resembling  tliat  fciiu    i     n  F  g    2b      Tl  e     ni   of 


this  figure  tend  to  gather  tliemseh  es  i  ]  i  'imaller 

drops,  the  adhesion  of  the  water  spreads  tliem  out  again,  tlien  the 
cohesion  of  the  oil  reacts  against  this,  and  soon  prevails,  the  con- 
sequence being  the  speedy  ibrmatioii  of  the  ongioal  drop  into  a 
number  of  discs,  with  sharp,  well-defined  outlines  and  convex 
surfaces.  This  action  is  often  so  rapid  that  it  requires  a  quick  eye 
to  follow  all  the  changes. 

Kow  it  appears  that  every  liqnid  has  its  own  peculiar  figure, 
by  which  it,  mdeed,  may  often  be  easily  distinguished  from  other 
liquids^  These  figures  are  usually  more  or  less  permanent,  accord- 
ing as  the  liquid  under  trial  is  less  or  mm-e  soluble  in  water.  The 
more  soluble  the  liquid,  the  more  quickly  does  the  figure  disap- 
pear. The  figure  of  kreasote  will  last  for  five  minutes ;  that  of 
ether,  or  of  alcohol,  but  for  the  fraction  of  a  second.  These  figures 
are  often  extremely  beautiful ;  they  are  usually  altered  when  two 
liquids  are  mingled  with  each  other ;  and,  in  many  cases,  a  prac- 
tised eye  can,  by  the  form  of  the  figure  produced,  detect  with 
certainty  the  nature  of  the  substance  which  has  been  added  to 
the  original  liqnid.  Indeed,  it  appears  to  be  very  probable  that 
this  fact  may  be  extensivelv  useful,  as  affording  a  rapid  means  of 
judging  approximativelyof  the  purity  of  such  bodies  as  the  essen- 
tial oils,  many  of  which  are  often  largely  adulterated  with  the 
fixed  oils,  or  still  more  often  with  oil  of  turpentine.  Fig.  27  shows 
the  appearance  exhibited  by  kreasote ;  Jig.  28,  of  pure  ether ; 
fig.  29,  of  alcohol.  Indeed,  the  films  of  fixed  oils  also  have  char- 
acters  perfectly   distinguishable.      Sperm,   fig.   30,   and  colza. 
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fig.  31,  eacli  have  their  owd  cohesion  figures;  and  Tomlinson 
eonsidera  that  it  would  be  easy  for  any  one  to  detect  a  mixture 


of  the  two  by  the  appearance  of  the  film  produced  by  a  drop  of 
such  a  mixture,  the  result  being  suclt  as  is  shown  in  fig.  32. 

(58}  Diffusion  of  Liquids. — If  two  liquids  susceptible  of  per- 
manent admixture  with  each  other,  but  of  different  densities,  be 


placed  in  the  same  vessel,  they  will  gradually  become  intermixed : 

thus,  if  a  tall  jar  be  filled  with  the  blue  infusion  of  litmus  for 
about  two  thirds  of  ite  capacity,  and,  by  means 
of  a  long  funnel,  as  shown  in  fig.  33,  a  quantity 
of  oil  ot  vitriol  be  cautiously  poured  in,  so  as  to 
occupy  the  lower  portion  of  the  jar,  it  will  be 
found,  after  the  lapse  of  two 
or  three  days,  that  the  acid 
has  become  diffused  through 
the  Uquid,  which  will  conse- 
quently have  assumed  a  red 
color  throughout.  If  watch- 
ed at  intervals,  the  progress 
of  the  mixture  may  be  traced 
by  the  gradual  change  of 
colour  from  below  upwards. 
Graham  in  his  researches 
upon  this  subject  employed 
^^  a  verysimple  apparatus  (fig. 

34),  for  measuring  the  rate  at  which  this  diffusion  takes  place. 

His  experiments  were  performed  principally  upon  solutions  of 
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saline  bodies,  wliieh  were  allowed  to  diffase  into  water.  A 
iramber  of  email  jars,  of  equal  capacity  (about  4  oz.  ea<;h)  were 
prepared,  with  tlie  necks  groimd  to  a  uniforni  aperture  of  l-2i 
inches  in  diameter;  into  theae  jars  the  trial  solutions  were 
poured,  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  top;  the  jars  were  then 
filled  up  with  pure  water.  Thns  charged,  each  jar  was  closed  by 
a  glass  plate,  and  placed  in  a  cylindiical  vessel  containing  about 
20  oz,  of  distilled  water,  the  mouth  of  the  solution  jar  being  at 
least  one  inch  below  tlie  surface  of  the  water  in  the  exterior 
vessel.  The  glass  plate  was  then  cautiously  removed.  The 
apparatus  was  afterwards  set  aside  in  an  undisturbed  place,  and 
maintained  at  a  steady  temperature  for  several  days.  After  a 
siiificient  lapse  of  time,  the  mouth  of  the  solution  jar  was  again 
closed  with  a  plate  of  glass,  and  the  vessel  withdrawn  from  the 
large  jar.  Tho  water  in  the  outer  jar  was  evaporated,  and  the 
salt  that  had  passed  into  it  was  easily  determined  by  weight. 
{PhU.  Trans.,  1850.) 

(59)  Lawa  (^  Diffusion  of  Liqiuds. — From  these  experiment^ 
several  important  conclusions  have  been  deduced  : — 

1.  It  is  ibund  that  by  employing  solutions  of  the  same  snh- 
stance,  but  of  different  degrees  of  strength,  the  quantities  of  tha 
substance  diffused  in  equal  times  are,  ccBt^ris  pariitcs,  propor- 
tioned to  the  quantity  in  the  solution.  For,  example,  four  differ- 
ent solutions  of  common  salt,  in  water,  were  prepared,  contain- 
ing respectively  1,  2,  3,  and  4  parts  of  salt  to  100  parts  of  water. 
In  eight  days'  time  the  quantities  diffused  were,  in  the  hrst  solu- 
tion, 2'78  grains ;  in  the  second,  5-54  grains,  or  just  double  the 
amount ;  in  the  third,  8'37  grains,  or  three  times  the  quantity ; 
and  in  the  fourth,  11-11  grains,  or  almost  exactly  four  times  the 
amount  diffused  from  the  first  solution. 

2.  No  direct  relation  is  observable  between  the  specific  grav- 
ity of  a  solution  and  its  difl'usibility,  but  the  quantities  of  the 
substance  diffused  trom  solutions  containing  equal  weights  of 
difterent  bodies  vary  with  the  natuie  of  the  substance,  as  will  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  following  table.  The  solutions  in  each 
case  contained  20  parts  ot  the  solid,  dissolved  in  100  parts  of 
water,  and  were  exposed  for  eight  days  at  a  temperature  of  fiO''5. 

Bifusibihiy  of  Solids  in  Solution. 


,....,.,..... 

Sp   gr  nf  a.li.tfg!> 

•"Tsir- 

Chloride  of  ^jdium 

11285 

08'6S 

Snlphiite  of  Mtgaesium 

11S5 

Sl-42 

Nitrate  of  Sodium 

1120 

fil'66 

Snlphario   Aoid 

1108 

69-33 

Si^ar  Candy 

1070 

2&-1i 

Barley  Sugac 

1066 

26  31 

Storch  SugftT 

1061 
1069 

26-94 
32-56 

Gam  Arabic 

1060 

13-24 

Albomen, 

1063 

3'08 
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Tlie  extreme  slowness  with  wliieli  albumen  becomes  diffused 
is  remai-kiible ;  and  is  no  doubt  connected  with  its  functions  in 
the  animal  system,  where  it  is  present  so  abundantly  in  the  serum 
of  the  blood  and  in  other  important  liquids. 

On  comparing  together  the  times  in  which  different  sub- 
stances are  diffused  in  equal  quantities,  some  remarkable  nu- 
merical relations  were  discovered,  and  a  close  parallelisin  waa 
observed  to  hold  between  the  phenomena  of  liquid  diH'usion  and 
those  which  accompany  the  diffusion  of  gases  (67). 

It  has  been  found  that  saline  substances  may  be  arranged  in 
groups,  the  members  of  each  group  being  equi-diffusive,  and  the 
rates  of  difiusion  in  each  group  bemg  connected  with  the  rate  of 
diffusion  of  the  other  groups  by  a  simple  numerical  relation. 
Isomorphous  salts — ^that  is,  salts  which  crystallize  in  the  same 
form,  and  which  have  an  analogous  chemical  composition — have 
generally  equal  rates  of  diffusion.  Tlie  relations  of  the  most 
important  of  these  equi-diffusive  groups  may  be  pointed  out,  as 
follows  :^ 

The  first  group  contains  hydrochloric,  hydriodic,  and  hydro- 
bromic  acids ;  perhaps  also  nitric  acid.  These  acids  are  the  most 
diffusible  sutetanees  known.  The  second  group  contains  hydrate 
of  potash,  and  probably  ammonia.  The  tliird  group,  nitrate  of 
potassium,  nitrate  «f  ammonium,  chloride,  bromide  and  iodide  of 
potassium,  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  chlorate  of  potassium.  The 
fourth,  nitrate,  chloride,  bromide  and  iodide  of  sodium.  The  fifth, 
Bulphate,  carbonate,  and  fen-ocyanide  of  potassium,  as  well  as  sul- 
phate of  ammonium ;  probably  also  the  neutral  and  acid  chro- , 
mate,  acid  carbonate,  acetate  and  ferri(fyanide  of  potassium.  The 
sixth  group  contains  sulphate,  and  carbonate  of  sodium  ;  and  the 
seventh,  sulphate  of  magnesium,  and  sulpiiate  of  zinc. 

On  comparing  togetlier  the  sqwa/res  of  the  timfis  in  which 
equal  quantities  of  these  different  salts  are  diffused,  these  num- 
bers exhibit  a  very  interesting  proportion  to  each  other,  which  is 
illustrated  by  the  following  table.  In  the  first  column  of  figures 
the  relative  diffusibility  of  the  different  groups  is  given  as  com- 
pared with  the  hydrochloric  acid  group ;  the  second  shows  tiie 


BaiAo 

of  Liquid  Diffusion. 

«'-. 

Diffiifipn. 

DiffusioD. 

EstI"  "f 

1.  Hydrochloric    Acid 

2.  Hydrate  of  Potash 

1-000 
0-800 

0-462 
0-400 
0-326 
0-200 

3-960 

7-000 
e-fi73 
9-900 
12-125 

i 

48 

4.  Nitrate  of  Sodimn 
6.  Sulphate  of  Potassium 
6.  Salphat«  of  Sodium 
1.  Sulphate  of  Magnesiiim 

times  required  for  the  diffusion  of  equal  weights  of  the  individnals 
composing  each  fjroup  ,  and  m  the  third  is  shown  the  ratio  of  the 
squares  of  those  times  of  equal  diffusion. 
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It  lias  been  observed,  also,  tbat  in  the  casea  of  gases  (67),  the 
squares  of  the  times  required  for  the  diffusion  of  equal  volumes 
are  to  one  another  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  tlieir  densities.  And 
hence  it  has  been  inferred  by  analogy  that  the  molecules  of  thesa 
salts,  as  they  exist  in  solution,  possess  densities  which  are  to  each 
other  as  the  squares  of  their  timeB  of  eqnal  diti'nsion  :  that,  tor 
example,  the  solution  densities  of  hydrochloriu  acid,  hydi-ate  of 
potasBiuni,  and  nitrate  of  potassium,  arc  as  2  :  3  :  6. 

All  experiments  on  the  diffusion  of  liquids  proceed  with 
greater  regularity  in  dilute  solutions :  as  the  liquid  approaches 
the  point  of  saturation  the  unifoimity  of  action  is  interfered  with, 
by  the  tendency  to  cohesion  of  the  particles  of  the  solid. 

3.  Tlie  quantity  of  any  substance  diffused  from  a  solution  of 
uniform  strength  increases  as  the  temperature  I'ises :  for  example, 
the  rate  of  diffusion  of  hydrochloric  acid  increases  as  follows : — 


)iffiiaioii  at  60°     . 

.     .     =     1 

„            80°     . 

.     .     =     1-3545 

100°     . 

.  .   =   i-Traa 

„          120°     , 

.     .     =     3-1813 

Graham  supposed  from  his  early  experiments  tbat  the  ratio 
of  diffusion  between  different  bodies,  it  compared  at  the  same 
temperature,  remains  constant,  whatever  the  temperature  at 
which  the  comparison  is  made ;  but  subsequent  experiments 
have  led  him  to  the  conchision,  that  the  more  highly  diffusive 
the  substance,  the  less  does  it  gain  in  diffusiveness  by  rise  of  tem- 
perature. 

4.  It  is  found  that  if  two  substances  which  do  not  combine 
chemically,  and  which  possess  different  degrees  of  diffusiveness, 
be  mixed  in  solution,  and  be  placed  in  a  diffusive  cell,  tliey  may 
be  partially  separated  by  the  ptoce^  of  diffusion,  the  more  diffu- 
sible one  passing  out  the  moi'e  rapidly  ;  the  salt  which  is  least 
soluble  having,  however,  its  diffusiveness  somewhat  reduced  in 
proportion  to  the  other.  Upon  this  fact  Graham  observes,  '  the 
mode  in  which  the  soil  of  tlie  earth  is  moistened  by  rain  is  pecu- 
liarly favourable  to  separation  by  diffusion.  The  soluble  salts  of 
the  soil  may  be  supposed  to  be  carried  down  together,  to  a  cer- 
tain depth,  by  the  first  portion  of  rain  which  fSls,  while  tliey 
afterwai-ds  find  an  atmosphere  of  nearly  pure  water  in  tlie  mois- 
ture which  falls  last,  and  occupies  the  surface  stratum  of  the 
soil ;  diffusion  of  the  salts  upwards,  with  its  separations  and 
decompositions,  must  necessarily  ensue.  The  salts  of  potash  and 
ammonia,  which  are  most  required  for  vegetation,  possess  the 
liighest  diff'usibility,  and  will  rise  first.  The  pre-eminent  diffnsi- 
bifity  of  the  alkaline  hydrates  may  also  be  called  into  action  iu 
the  soil  by  hydrate  of  lime,  particularly  as  quicMime  is  applied 
as  a  top-dressing  to  grass  lands.' 

In  some  cases  even  chemical  decomposition  may  be  effected 
by  the  pvocesa  of  liquid  diffusion.  Thus,  if  a  solution  of  ordinary 
aium  (which  is  a  compound  of  sulphates  of  potassium  and  alu- 
minum in  fixed  proportions)  be  placed  so  as  to  become  diffused 
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into  water,  the  siilpliate  of  potassium  will  pass  out  more  rapidly 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  present  than  the  sulphate  of 
alumiunia. 

5.  Provided  that  the  liquids  be  dilute,  it  appears  that  one 
substance  will  become  diffused  into  water  already  containing  an- 
other body  in  solution,  jnst  as  into  pure  water. 

In  eoiTiparing  with  these  the  phenomena  of  gaseous  diffusion 
(67),  it  will  be  seen  how  closely  all  these  points  coincide  in  the 
two  cases. 

(60)  Osmose. — ^Intimately  connected  with  the  process  of  liquid 
diffusion  are  the  changes  which  occur  when  the  two  liquids  are 
separated  by  the  intervention  <.>f  a  porous  diaphragm.  The 
phenomena  hero  are,  however,  more  complicated,  from  the  part 
which  the  adhesion  of  tlie  two  liquids  to  the  material  of  the  dia- 
phragm exercises  upon  the  result.  The  process  of 
mixture  will  go  on  in  this  case  notwithstanding  tlie  ^'o-  ss, 
direct  opposition  of  gravitation.  Tlie  following  ex- 
periment exiiihits  this  fact  in  a  striking  manner  : — 
Provide  a  funnel,  or  a  small  jar  {fig.  35),  open  at 
top  and  bottom,  and  furnished  with  a  long,  narrow 
stem  ;  over  the  open  mouth  of  the  jar  tie  a  piece  of 
moistened  bladder ;  till  the  jar  and  a  portion  of  the 
stem  with  spirit  of  wine  (or  with  a  sohition  of  sugar 
in  water),  then  place  the  jar,  with  its  broad  end 
downwards,  in  a  shallow  vessel  containing  water, 
noting  the  height  at  which  the  spiiit  or  the  solution 
stands  in  the  stem.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  the 
colunm  of  liquid  will  be  found  to  have  increased  in  , 
height,  and  if  suflieient  time  be  allowed,  it  will  have  ' 
risen  to  the  top  of  tiie  tube,  and  will  at  length 
overflow.  This  phenomenon  has  been  explained  in  the  following 
manner : — 

Owing  to  its  greater  adhesion  to  water  than  to  spirit,  the 
bladder  is  easily  moistened  by  the  water  in  contact  with  its  lower 
surface,  whilst  the  spirit  above  wets  the  bladder  with  difficulty  ; 
the  water  rises  into  the  bladder  by  capillary  attraction,  and  fills 
its  pores ;  it  tlnis  reaches  the  upper  sui-face,  where  it  comes  into 
contact  with  the  spirit ;  a  true  liquid  diffusion  of  the  water 
throiigli  the  spirit  then  commences  (owing  to  the  adhesion  be- 
tween the  two  liquids) ;  a  fresh  portion  of  water  rises  trom  below 
into  the  pores  of  the  bladder  to  supply  the  place  of  that  which 
has  been  removed,  and  thus  the  liquid  within  .the  funnel  is  con- 
stantly increasing  in  bulk,  until  at  length,  even  in  opposition  to 
gravity,  the  liquid  overflows  ;  this  flovnng  in  of  the  liquid  was 
tenned  by  Dutrochet,  who  first  particularly  examined  it,  endos- 
mosis  (from  ev^v  inwards,  and  m<Tfioi  impulse.)  At  the  same 
time  that  this  action  proceeds  from  without  inwards,  a  very  small 
quantity  of  spirit  is  passing  out  by  a  similar  process  into  the 
water  below,  and  this  flowing  out  of  the  vessel  is  designated 
exosmosis.  Upon  this  view  the  essential  conditions  to  the  phe- 
nomenon axe  the  more  complete  adhesion  of  the  bladder  to  one 
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liquid  tlia.n  to  tlie  other,  aud  tlie  existence  of  a  certain  d»^ee  of 
adhesion  between  tlie  two  liquids.  Whenever  tliese  conditiona 
are  realized,  no  matter  what  tlie  liquids  maybe,  tlie  liquid  which 
most  freely  wets  the  membrane  passes  ont  more  rapidly  than  the 
other  passes  in.  If  a  film  of  collodion,  which  is  more  easily  wet- 
ted by  alcohol  than  hy  water,  be  Eiibetituted  for  the  bladder  in 
the  foregoing  experiment,  the  direction  of  the  osmose  will  be 
reversed,  and  tlie  alcohol  will  pass  into  the  water  more  rapidly 
than  the  water  into  tlie  alcohol. 

The  foregoing  explanation,  although  it  is  probably  true  for 
the  particular  experiment  with  alcohol  and  water,  is  however  in- 
adequate to  explain  the  phenomenon  geiiurally,  which  is  one  of 
continual  occurrence,  and  is  of  importance,  especially  when 
viewed  in  its  physiological  bearings  :  the  invratigations  of  Gra- 
ham (PkU.  Trans.,  1854)  have  also  proved  it  to  possess  consider- 
able intei'est  in  a  purely  chemical  sense. 

(61)  Conditions  of  Osmose. — The  osmometer  used  in  these  ex- 
periments is  represented  in  tig,  36,     It  consists  of  a  hell-jar,  a, 
of  a  capacity  of  5  or  6  ounces,  over  the  open 
Fia.  36.  mouth  of   which  a  plate  of  perforated  zinc  is 

placed,  and  over  this  is  secnrely  tied  a  piece  of 
fresh  ox-bladder  with  the  muscular  coat  removed, 
or  el-e  an  artificial  membrane  formed  by  calico 
soaked  in  white  of  egg  and  dipped  into  hoiJing 
water  to  coagulate  it ;  to  the  upper  aperture  ot 
the  bell-jar,  a  tube  yV  "f  ^^^  diameter  of  the 
lower  opening  of  the  jar,  is  fitted.  This  tube  is 
open  at  both  ends,  aud  is  graduated  into  miUi- 
metres,  so  tJiat  each  degree  is  equal  to  about 
^5  of  an  inch.  A  rise  or  fall  of  liquid  in  the 
nari'ow  tube  amounting  to  100  millimetres  there- 
fore represents  the  entrance  or  removal  of  a  stra- 
tum of  liquid  of  1  millimetre  in  thickne^  over  the  whole  stirface 
of  tlie  membrane.  In  using  the  instrument,  the  niemhrane  is 
well  macerated  in  pure  water,  and  the  saline  solution  introduced 
into  the  jar,  a,  nntil  it  stands  at  a  fixed  mark  in  the  narrow  tube. 
Tl'.e  apparatus  is  then  placed  on  a  tripod  stand  in  a  tall  cylindri- 
cal jar,  B,  and  distilled  water  poured  in  until  it  stands  exactly  at 
tlie  level  of  the  liquid  in  the  tube.  During  the  whole  experiment 
tliis  level  is  carefully  maintained,  by  the  addition  or  removal  of 
water  in  the  outer  jar,  as  circumstances  require. 

The  principal, points  which  were  ascertained  by  experiments 
conducted  in  this  way  were  the  following : — 

1.  Neutral  organic  snbstances,  sncli  as  urea,  gum  arable, 
sugar  of  milk,  gelatin,  and  saliciii,  exercise  little  or  no  osmotic 
action; 

3.  Strictly  neutral  salts,  such  as  sulphate  of  magnesium,  chlo- 
ride of  sodium,  and  eliloride  of  bai-iuni,  exercise  no  peculiar 
osmotic  ]»ower,  but  appear  to  follow  nearly  the  same  rate  of  diffu- 
sion Bfi  that  which  is  observed  when  no  porous  pai-tition  is  used. 
3.  Alkaline  solutions,  and  especially  the  solutions  of  the  car- 
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bonates  of  potassium  and  sodium,  on  tlie  contrary,  produce  eu 
dosmosis  to  a  most  remarkable  extent,  Tliis  effect  is  observed 
even  in  solutions  whicb  contain  not  moce  tban  1  part  of  the  salt 
to  1,000  of  water.  Indeed,  it  was  t'oimd  generally  that  these 
osmotic  phenomena  were  most  strongly  developed  in  dilute  solu- 
tions, saeh,  for  instance,  as  did  not  contain  more  than  2  per  cent, 
of  the  salt.  In  these  experiments  a  large  bulli  of  ■water  entered 
the  osmometer,  whilst  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  alkaline 
salt  escaped  into  the  water  of  the  outer  jar.  For  example,  in  5 
hours,  wlieii  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassium  containing  1 
part  of  the  salt  in  1,000  of  water  was  placed  in  the  osmometer, 
the  liquid  in  the  stem  of  the  inatrument  rose  through  192  divi- 
sions ;  and  for  each  grain  of  carbonate  of  potassium  that  became 
djifused  into  the  outer  cylinder,  upwards  of  550  grains  of  water 
entered  the  osmometer ;  but  when  a  solution  which  contained  1 
per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  potassium  was  used,  not  much  more 
than  63  grains  of  water  entered  the  instrument  for  each  grain  of 
carbonate  that  became  diffused  intq  the  outer  cylinder.  When 
the  liquid  rises  in  the  osmometer,  Graham  dietiuguishes  it  as 
^ositiAie  osmose. 

4.  On  the  other  hand,  dilute  acids,  and  solutions  of  acid  salts 
generally,  produce  a  current  in  the  opposite  direction ;  conse- 
quently the  columu  falls  in  the  stein  of  the  osmometer.  This 
effect  IS  dktinguished  as  negative  ostnose. 

Salts  wliien  admit  of  division  into  a  basic  salt  and  free  acid 
exhibit  osmotic  properties  in  a  high  degree.  This  is  well  seen  in 
the  case  of  acetate  of  aluminum,  nitrate  of  lead,  chloride  of  zinc, 
and  the  chromic  and  fenie  salts.  The  acid  travels  outwards  by 
diffusion,  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  membrane  is  left  in  a  basic 
condition,  whilst  the  outer  surface  is  acid — conditions  highly 
favourable  to  rapid  positive  osmose. 

5.  In  every  instance  in  which  osmotic  action  is  observed  (ex- 
cept in  tlie  cases  of  alcoiiol  and  cane  sugar),  a  chemi(^al  action  on 
the  material  of  the  septum,  whether  it  consists  of  bladder  or  of 
earthenware,  invariably  occurs ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  tliat  if 
porous  materials,  not  susceptible  of  decomposition  by  the  liquids, 
be  made  use  of  as  a  partition,  the  osmotic  phenomena  become 
insignificant ; — thus  a  plug  of  gypsum,  of  washed  unbaked  clay, 
of  tanned  leather,  or  of  compressed  charcoal,  although  sufficiently 
porous,  gives  rise  to  little  or  no  osuiotic  action.  To  induce  osmose 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  tlie  chemical  action  on 
the  septum  must  be  difterent  on  the  two  sides,  not  only  in  degree, 
but  also  in  kind ;  such  as  is  produced  by  the  presence  of  acid 
upon  one  surface,  and  of  alkali  on  the  other.  These  circum- 
stances are  especially  interesting  from  their  chemical  bearings, 
as  is  also  the  ne^t  point,  which  is  probably  comiected  with  them 
— via. : — 

6.  Two  salts,  when  mixed,  often  have  an  osmotic  action  very 
different  from  tliat  which  they  exercise  separately.  Fur  example, 
perfectly  neutral  sulphate  of  potassium  has  a  feeble  positive  os- 
mose, represented  by  a  rise  ot  20  millimetres  in  5  hours.     The 
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addition  of  1  part  of  carbonate  of  potaseium  to  10,000  of  the  sohi 
tion  raised  it  to  nearly  100°""'  in  5  hours,  whilst  an  equally  mi 
nnte  trace  of  hydrochloric  acid  stopped  the  osmose  almost  entirely 
Similar  results  were  obtained  ■with  sulphate  of  sodium.  Chloride 
of  sodium,  on  the  other  hand,  exhibits  a  remarkable  power  of  re- 
ducing osmotic  action  in  other  salts.  The  osmose  of  a  solution  of 
carbonate  of  sodium,  containing  yb'^j  of  the  carbonate,  was  reduced 
from  179'™'  to  32'""',  by  the  addition  of!  percent,  of  chloride  of 
sodium.  From  other  experiments,  it  appears  further  that  two 
different  saline  solutions,  one  placed  in  the  osmometer,  the  other 
in  the  outer  jar,  each  solution  iiolding  equal  weights  of  the  difler- 
ent  salts  dissolved  in  the  same  bulk  of  water,  may  also  give  rise 
to  osmotic  action,  when  separated  by  a  suitable  porous  partition. 

Liebig  has  shown  that  the  mechanical  force  of  the  osmotic 
cnrrent  may  be  measured  by  the  following  simple  means: — Let 
the  open  extremity  of  the  shorter  limb  of  a  glass  tube  bent  into 
the  form  of  a  syphon  be  closed  by  a  piece  of  bladder,  pour  a  litr 
tie  mercury  into  the  bend  of  .the  tube,  and  fill  the  shorter  limb 
with  the  saline  liquid  under  experiment ;  immerse  the  bend  of 
the  tube  and  the  membrane  in  water,  leaving  the  extremity  of 
the  longer  limb  open  :  as  the  water  enters  the  tube,  the  mercury 
will  be  raised  in  the  longer  limb,  and,  wlien  the  column  reaches 
a  certain  height,  the  two  liquids  will  intermix  ivithout  change  of 
volume.  TIlc  length  of  the  column  which  has  been  raised  above 
the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  shorter  limb  must 
be  measured,  and  when  compared  with  the  length  of  the  column 
obtained  with  other  liquids  under  similar  circumstances,  it  atfords 
■a  comparative  measure  of  the  osmotic  force  for  eacli.  Osmotic 
action  thus  oft'ers  an  interesting  case  of  the  direct  eonvei-sion 
of  chemical  attraction  (on  the  septum)  into  motive  power,  the 
extent  of  which  admits  of  ready  numerical  expression. 

Osmotic  phenomena  are  constantly  going  on  both  in  plants 
and  in  animals ;  for  in  their  tissues,  liquids  of  very  different  nar 
tures,  sornetimea  acid,  still  more  often  alkaline,  are  circniating 
tlirough  vessels  net^essarily  constructed  of  flexible  and  porous  ma- 
terials ;  and  in  the  economy  both  of  the  vegetable  and  of  the  ani- 
mal creation  such  actions  are  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
due  performance  of  the  vital  innctions.  In  fact,  we-  as  yet  know 
not  how  intimately  the  entire  processes  of  absorption,  nutrition, 
and  secretion,  are  connected  with  tlie  operations  of  liquid  diffu- 
sion and  of  endosmosis. 

(63)  Dialysis —GryataUcids  and  Colloids. — In  a  subsequent 
memoir  {Phtl.  Tf/ms.,  1861,  p.  IBS),  Graham  has  pursued  the 
subject  of  liquid  diffusion,  and  applied  the  process  to  the  puqsosea 
of  chemical  analysis.  The  most  remarkable  conclusion  at  which 
he  arrives  in  this  memoir  is  that  all  bodies  are  chemically  refer- 
able to  one  or  other  of  two  great  classes,  which  he  distinguish^ 
as  crystalloids  and  colloids-  Bodies  susceptible  of  crystal hzatioh, 
or  crystalloids,  form  a  eolntion  generally  free  from  viscosity,  and 
they  are  always  sapid;  they  are  especially  endowed  with  the 
tendency  to  diffusion  through  a  porous  septum :  whilst  the  col- 
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loids,  or  jelly-like  eutstances  (from  KoXK-rj,  glue),  sucla  aa  gum, 
etarch,  dextnn,  taniiin,  gelatin,  albumen,  ana  caramel,  are  char- 
acterized by  a  remarkable  sluggishness  and  indisposition  to  diffu- 
sion or  to  crystallization  ;  when  pure,  they  are  also  tasteless,  or 
nearly  so. 

Sulphate  of  magncBium,  for  instance,  one  of  the  least  difinsible 
CiTstiilline  bodies,  nas  a  diffusibility  7  times  as  great  as  that  of 
almiiiien,  and  14  times  as  great  aa  that  of  caramel,  if  compared 
by  determining  the  relative  Tveighte  which  are  diffused  in  eij^ual 
times  under  similar  circumstances. 

If  we  compare  together  the  times  required  for  the  diffusion 
of  eqnal  weighta  of  different  substances,  calHng  the  time  of  hy- 
drochloric acid,  the  most  diffusible  of  known  oodies,  unity,  the 
following  table  may  be  formed  of 

Ajp;proximative  Times  of  Equal  Diffusion. 

Hydrochloric  acid 1 

Chloride  of  sodium 2-33 

Cane-sugar 7 

Sulphate  of  magnesium 7 

Albumen 49 

Caramel 98 

In  making  these  experiments,  some  insoluble  colloid,  sunh  aa 
a  sheet  of  the  paper  modified  by  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  well 
known  under  the  name  of  '  parchment  paper,'  is  employed  as  a 
septum  through  which  the  diffusion  may  take  place.  A  ready 
dialysis  (from  Zia,  asunder,  Xwo-t?,  separation),  or  separation  of- 
crystalloid  and  colloid  bodies,  may  be  effected  in  the  following 
manner : — Prepare  a  shallow  tray  by  stretching  a  sheet  of  parch- 
ment paper  over  one  side  of  a  hoop  of  gntta  percha ;  place  the 
mixture  for  experiment  in  the  tray,  and  then  float  it  in  a  shallow 
dish  of  pure  water,  the  bulk  of  the  water  being  from  4  to  10 
times  that  of  the  mixture.  In  the  course  of  34  or  48  hours,  the 
separation  will  have  taken  place  more  or  less  completely.  In  this 
way  a  solution  of  areenious  acid,  for  instance,  after  admixture 
with  various  articles  of  food,  readily  diffuses  out.  If  the  diffusate 
be  evaporated  down  to  a  small  bulk,  the  arsenious  acid  may  be 
obtained  nearly  free  from  organic  matter,  and  sufficiently  pure  to 
yield  a  yellow  precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

There  is  no  doiibt  that  this  process  of  dialysis  will  find  im- 
portant applications  both  in  pliarmacy  and  in  the  laboratory.  In 
the  examination  of  organic  mixtures  foi'  poisons  it  affords  a  sim- 
ple method  of  separating  almost  all  crystalline  bodies,  such  as 
tlie  mineral  poisons  and  the  vegetable  alkaloids,  from  the  mass 
of  organic  fluids  without  introducing  any  extraneous  substance, 
thus  leaving  the  mixture  perfectly  fit  for  other  modes  of  exam- 
ination. 

Many  colloidal  bodies  of  organic  origin,  such  as  giim,  albu- 
men, or  caramel,  may  in  a  similar  way  be  freed  from  saline  im- 
purities, which  it  ia  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  remove  by 
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other  means.  Diffusion,  indeed,  takes  place  very  perfectly  from 
solid  liydrated  <!olloida  ;  this  may  be  shown  in  a  striking  manner 
by  the  following  experiment : — 

Let  10  parts  of  common  salt  and  two  of  gelose,  or  Japanese 
gelatin,  be  dissolved  in  hot  water,  whieli  must  be  added  till  it 
tbrma  100  parts  of  solation.  If  tliis  he  poured  into  a  glass  jar,  it 
will  set,  on  cooling,  into  a  firm  jelly ;  now  pour  upon  this  700 
parts  of  a  similar  solution  of  gelose,  but  containing  no  chloride  of 
sodium ;  this  also  will  set  into  solid  jelly.  In  an  esporiment 
made  in  this  way,  the  whole  was  left  undisturbed  for  eight  days, 
and  the  result  was  compared  with  a  similar  experiment,  m  which 
diffusion  of  the  salt  was  allowed  to  take  place  into  an  upper  stra- 
tum of  water  instead  of  one  of  gelose.  The  rate  of  diffusion  was 
found  to  be  nearly  the  same  in  the  two  cases,  but  rather  the  most 
rapid  in  the  case  of  the  solid  jelly.  This  process  may  be  watched 
very  readily  by  substituting  a  coloured  salt,  such  as  acid  chromate 
of  potassium,  for  the  chloride  of  sodium. 

Graham  has  suggested  the  following  explanation  of  the  pro- 
cess of  dialysis.  The  water  in  the  colloidal  septum  is  not  directly 
available  as  a  medium  for  diffusion,  being  in  a  state  of  true  chem- 
ical combination,  feeble  though  it  be.  Soluble  crystalloids,  how- 
ever, can  separate  water,  molecule  after  molecule,  from  the  hy- 
drated  colloid  substituting  the  septum ;  the  crystalloid  in  thia 
manner  obtains  the  liquid  medium  required  for  its  diffusion,  and 
thus  makes  its  way  through  the  gelatinous  septum. 

Graham  indeed  supposes  that  the  coats  of  the  stomach  dialyse 
the  food  during  digestion,  absorbing  the  cryetaUoids  and  reject- 
ing all  the  colloids,  an  action  favoured  by  the  thick  coating  of 
mucus  which  generally  lines  the  stomach.  This  suggestion  prob- 
ably requires  some  limitation ;  othei'wise  starch,  gelatin,  and 
other  colloids,  unless  previously  converted  into  crystalloids,  would 
be  wholly  unabsorhed  after  they  have  been  swallowed.  The  pro- 
cess of  dialysis,  though  most  commonly  exliibited  in  animal  and 
vegetable  textures,  is  not  confined  to  them.  For  example,  the 
cementation  of  iron,  or  the  proce^  of  its  slow  carbnration  during 
its  convereion  into  steel,  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  colloid  diffusion, 
the  pasty  condition  to  which  iron  is  reducible  at  a  certain  eleva- 
tion of  temperature  being  referred  by  Graham  to  its  assumption 
of  the  colloidal  form. 

Colloid  bodies  do  not  necessarily  belong  to  the  organic  king- 
dom, though  they  are  most  frequently  met  with  amongst  its  con- 
stituents ;  and  owing  to  their  tendency  to  undergo  slow  but  per- 
petual molecular  change,  together  witii  their  peculiar  relations 
to  water,  they  seem  to  be  especially  suited  to  fonn  the  plastic 
materials  required  for  building  up  the  tissues  of  tlie  living  oi"- 
gantsm. 

Indeed,  the  crystalloid  appears  to  be  the  static,  whilst  the 
colloid  is  the  dynamic  condition  of  a  body ;  and  the  usual  ten- 
dency of  the  colloid  is  gradually  to  approach  the  crystalloid 
form. 

The  chemistry  of  a  body  in  the  colloid  condition  is  veiy  dif- 
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ferent  from  that  of  the  same  body  in  its  ciystalloid  form,  Hy- 
drated  or  gelatinous  silicic  acid,  soluble  alumina,  a  particular 
soluble  form  of  liydrated  peroxide  of  iron,  and  of  sesquioxide  of 
chroniiuin,  are  instanced  by  Graham  as  belonging  to  the  class  of 
inorganic  colloids.  Each  of  them,  in  this  state,  possesses  proper 
ties  quite  different  from  those  which  it  exhibits  in  its  ordinaiy  oi 
erystailine  form.  Some  colloids  are  solubie  in  water,  as  gelatin 
and  gum  arabic ;  some  are  insoluble,  like  gum  tragacanth :  some 
form  solid  compounds  with  water,  as  for  example,  gelatin  and 
tragacanth;  whilst  others,  like  tannic  acid,  do  not.  In  colloids 
■water  of  gelatinisaUon  appears  to  represent  in  some  measure  the 
water  of  crystallization  in  crystalloids. 

The  combining  proportion  of  colloids  is  generally  high,  al- 
though the  i-atio  between  the  elements  of  the  substance  may  be 
simple,  and  it  seems  not  to  be  improbable  that  tlie  grouping  to- 
getlier  of  a  number  of  crystalloid  molecules  may  be  one  of  the 
essential  requisites  for  the  deTelopmeut  of  the  colloid  condition. 

(63)  Flow  of  Liquids  ihr(yuqh  OaptUary  TiAes. — An  interest- 
ing and  close  connexion  exists  between  the  subjects  which  have 
just  been  considered  and  Uquid  tran^ration,  or  the  flow  of 
liquids  through  capillary  tubes.  The  most  extensive  and  com- 
plete set  of  experiments  hitherto  made  upon  this  branch  of  re- 
search, is  due  to  Poiseuille.     {Arm.  de  Ghtmie,  III.  sxi.  T6.) 

Fig.  37  will  explain  the  method  of  conducting  these  experi- 
ments :  A  is  a  hoUow  conical  metallic  ves- 
sel, which  can  be  attached  by  a  screw  joint 
to  a  capacious  receiver  of  condensed  air,  the 
exact  pr^aure  of  which  can  be  regulated 
by  means  of  a  gauge  attached  to  it ;  b  is  a 
glass  globe,  of  about  half  a  cubic  inch  in 
capacity,  which  contains  t!ie  liquid  under 
experiment ;  it  is  connected  with  the  metal 
lie  vessel,  a,  by  a  glass  tube  of  narrow  bore 
A  similar  tube  proceeds  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  globe,  and  to  this  is  attached 
the  capillary  tube  c,  the  diameter  and  length 
of  which  are  careftiUy  determined.  The 
object  of  the  little  bulb,  d,  is  merely  to  ena 
hie  the  observer  accurately  to  define  the  - 
termination  of  the  capillary  tube,  o  is  a 
vessel  which  is  filled  with  water,  provided 
with  an  accurate  thermometer,  for  observing  ind  reguUtm^  the 
temperature.  When  an  experiment  is  to  be  made  the  end  ot  the 
capillary,  a,  is  introduced  into  the  liquid,  and  the  globe,  b,  is 
filled  by  attaching  itno  an  exhausting  syringe.  When  the  liquid 
has  risen  a  little  afcbve  the  line  e,  the  syringe  is  detached,  and 
the  apparatus  connected  with  the  vessel  of  condensed  air.  The 
pressure  of  this  confined  air  continues  without  appreciable  change 
during  the  experiment.  By  opening  a  stop-cock,  tho  condensed 
air  exerts  its  force  upon  the  liquid,  which  is  expelled  through  the 
capillary  tube,  o,  and  the  column  descends  in  the  tube,  e  f.    By 
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means  of  a  etop-watch,  tte  time  at  whieli  it  reaches  the  hne,  e,  is 
exactly  noted,  and  the  time  is  again  observed  when  the  globe  has 
become  emptied,  and  the  '[iqmd  has  ]-eached  the  lower  line  /-. 
The  object  of  the  conical  metallic  veeeel,  a,  is  to  act  as  a  trap  or 
lodging  place  for  any  particles  of  dust  that  might  be  suspended 
in  the  compressed  air,  and  which;  by  obstructing  the  eapillaiy 
tube,  would  mar  the  result. 

From  the  inquiries  of  Poiseuille,  it  appeal's  that  when  a  tube 
exceeds  a  certain  length  (which  is  greater  as  the  diamtrter  in- 
creases), the  tbllowing  laws  regulate  the  rate  of  efflux  of  the 
liqnid : — 1.  Tliat  the  flow  increases  directly  as  the  pressure ;  so 
that  -with  a  double' pressure,  double  the  amount  of  nquid  is  dis- 
charged in  equal  times,  2.  That  with  tube3  of  equal  diameter, 
the  quantities  discharged  in  equal  times  are  inversely  as  the 
length  of  the  tube :  if  from  a  tube  2  inches  in  length,  100  grains 
escape  in  five  minutes,  from  a  similar  tube,  4  inches  long,  only 
50  grains  would  flow  out  in  the  same  time.  3.  That  in  tubes  of 
equal  lengtlis,  but  of  diiferent  diameters,  the  flow  is  as  the  fourth 
powers  of  the  diameters ;  for  example,  if  tubes,  one  of  j\,  another 
of  To!)  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  be  compai-ed  togetlier,  the  efflux 
from  the  larger  tube  would  be  16  tiuies  as  great  as  from  the 
smaller,  being  in  the  proportion  of  1'  :  2',  or  as  1  :  16,  although 
the  diameter  of  the  tube  is  only  twice  as  great. 

To  the  chemist,  however,  the  most  interestiag  part  of  these 
experiments  is  that  which  displays  the  effect  produced  by  vair- 
ing  the  kind  of  body  which  is  allowed  to  flow  through  tite  capil- 
lary tube.  The  material  of  which  the  tube  itself  is  made  does 
not  appear  to  influence  the  result ;  but  the  nature  of  the  solution 
employed  exereises  the  most  marked  effect.  The  liquids  used 
were,  m  moat  cases,  solutions  in  water  of  various  bodies,  especi- 
ally of  salts.  In  the  majority  of  instances  the  flow  of  the  solution 
was  slower  than  that  of  distilled  water.  All  the  alkalies  occa- 
sioned this  retardation.  In  a  few  cases,  no  sensible  effect  was 
produced.  Thus  neither  nitrate  of  silver,  corrosive  sublimate, 
iodide  of  sodium,  iodide  of  iron,  nitric,  hydriodic,  bromie,  nor 
hydrobromic  acid,  seemed  to  have  any  influence  ;  whilst  the  hy- 
droeulphuric  and  hydrocyanic  acids,  and  a  few  of  the  salts  of 
potassium  and  ammonium — ^viz ,  the  nitrates  of  potassium  and 
ammonium,  chlorides  of  potassium  and  ammonium,  the  iodide, 
bromide,  and  cyanide  of  potassium — increased  tlie  rapidity  of  the 
flow :  but  it  is  remarkable,  that  concentrated  solutions  of  iodide 
of  potassium  above  a  temperature  of  140°  F.,  and  of  nitrate  of 
potassium  above  104°,  actually  flow  more  slowly  than  distilled 
water  does.  Strict  attention  to  the  temperature  at  which  these 
comparisons  are  made  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  both  with  water 
and  with  dilute  solutions  generally,  a  slight  elevation  of  tenipera- 
ture  produces  a  great  increase  in  the  rapidity  of  efflux.  Water, 
for  instance,  at  IJS",  escaped  through  the  eame  tube  with  a  ra- 
pidity 2^  times  as  great  as  it  did  at  41°. 

Hitherto  no  connexion  has  been  traced  between  the  rate  of 
efflux  of  the  liquid  and  its  density,  capillarity,  and  fluidity.    The 
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capillarity  of  alcohol,  as  well  as  its  density,  increasea  in  proportion 
as  it  is  diluted  with  water,  while  its  fluidity  dimiaishca  ;  but  ex- 
periment has  proved  that  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  spirit  of 
wine  and  water  flows  out  with  considerably  less  than  half  tho 
rapidity  of  pure  alcohol,  and  with  less  than  one-third  of  that  of 
distilled  water.  Tlie  dilution  of  alcohol,  therefore,  to  a  certain 
point,  retai'ds  its  efilux,  and  beyond  that  point  increases  it :  the 
minimum  rate  of  efflux  corre^onds  with  that  particular  mixture 
of  alcohol  and  water,  which  is  attended  with  the  maximum  of 
contraction  alter  admixture  of  the  two  liquids.  Tlie  degree  of  so- 
lubility of  a  body  in  water  appears  to  exercise  but  a  secondary 
influence  on  the  phenomenon,  Poiseuille  shows  it  to  be  highly 
probable  that  the  various  solutions,  when  introduced  into  the 
blood  of  a  living  animal,  provided  that  they  do  not  cause  the 
eetuin  to  coagulate,  produce  eftects  of  acceleration  or  retardation 
on  the  capillary  circulation,  corresponding  with  those  which  are 
observed  with  the  same  liquids  in  capillary  tubes  of  glass.  He 
has  proved  tliis  to  be  the  case  by  direct  experiment,  witli  the 
iodide  of  potassium  when  injected  into  the  veins  of  the  horse; 
and  Las  shown  that  when  various  salts  are  mingled  with  serum, 
and  the  liquids  are  allowed,  to  flow  out  througli  small  tubes,  re- 
tardation or  acceleration  occurs,  as  in  the  corresponding  cases 
with  their  aqueous  solutions. 

The  following  table  contains  several  of  Poiseuille's  results, 
numerically  expressed.  The  solutions  employed  contained  1  per 
cent,  of  the  various  substances  mentioned,  except  in  the  case  of 
tlie  last  four  liquids.  They  were  exposed  to  a  pressure  equal  to 
that  of  a  column  of  water  1  metre  {39'37  inches)  in  height,  at 
the  temperature  of  52°'16,  unless  otherwise  noted ;  and  escaped 
through  a  tube  64  millimetres  (2-519)  inches  in  length,  and 
0-249i6'"°'.  (0-0108  inch)  in  diameter.  ITie  numbers  in  the  table 
indicate  the  time  occupied  in  seconds,  for  the  efflux  of  eijiial  bulks 
of  the  liquids  used — viz.,  6'6  cubic  centimetres  (04  cubic  inch.) 


Effiux  of  Liquids  through  Fine  Tubes. 

Temperaturo  5S-16  T. 

6S'-42 

W-M 

Diatmed  Water,, 

5lB"-8 

B6S"'0 

56fl"-a 

Kitrnle. 

BiUphate. 

Plio£i>hate, 

A...,a,. 

Carbonate. 

C*,o.de. 

Oialate. 

rotaewnm 

56i"-6 
569-4 
575-9 

B77-8 

678-8 
■  581-2 
58S-2 

678"-9 
082-O 
590-3 

690-5 

EaO'2 
688-6 

6S3"-3 
588-0 

6S8"-3 
592-5 

660" -8 
660-9 
569-i 

571-2 
674-9 

571"-1 
5T4-2 

Magnesiuia 

... 

592.4 
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Liatnieii  Water 

67B"-8 

Arsenic  Ac  I 

68t    t 

Arsenioua  Acid 

Sulphuric  Vcii 

1,^9  6 

Phosphoric  Add 

B82-S 

Pure  Serum    Os 

11,3  6 

Osaho  Acid 

682-9 

Maddi-a  Wine 

Aeetio  Aeid 

685-6 

Sparklin-^Ukrj 

K62  8 

Cilrio  Add 

68eo 

1&3S9 

The  observation  of  Poiseuille,  that  dihited  alcohol  has  a  point 
of  maxioiTim  retardation  coincident  with  the  degiee  ot  dilution 
at  which  the  greatest  condensation  of  the  nii\ea  liquuls  cccuis, 
or  at  a  point  in  which  1  atom  of  alcohol  and  3  atoni-i  of  water 
{H,i9)  are  present  in  mixture,  served  as  a  starting  ])oint  to  Gra- 
ham for  a  new  inqniry,  {Phil.  Trans..  1861,  p.  373.)  The  rate 
of  transpiration  he  has  proved  to  he,  in  cei'tain  cases,  connected 
with  chemical  liomposition.  The  3-atom  hjdi-ate  of  methylic  al- 
cohol, altliougli  not  distingnished  by  any  particular  degree  of 
condensation  in  volume,  exhibits  a  peculiarity  in  its  transpiration- 
rate  similar  to  that  of  dilute  vinie  alcohol.  The  hydrated  acids, 
also,  in  many  cases,  exhibit  a  characteristic  retardation  of  trans- 
piration at  a  particnlar  degree  of  hydration. 

As  a  resnlt  of  these  inqniries,  Graham  also  concludes  that  as 
far  as  his  obsei'vations  npoii  difi'erent  alcohols,  ethers,  and  acids, 
extend,  the  order  of  sntfceseion  of  individual  substances  in  any 
homologous  sei-ies  would  be  indicated  by  the  degree  of  transpira- 
bility  of  these  substances  as  clearly  as  it  is  by  their  comparative 
volatility. 

In  hydrated  substances,  the  extent  to  which  transpiration  is 
affected  by  the  annexation  of  water,  is  by  no  means  in  proportion 
to  the  intensity  of  combination.  In  sulphuric  acid,  for  instance, 
the  maximnm  transpiration  time  occurs  with  the  hydrate 
(B.,SO^+R,0),  of  acetic  acid  with  the  compound  (HC,H,(?,+ 
11,0),  of  nitric  acid  with  {2llNO,-\-3B.,0),  and  with  ulcohol  with 
the  hydrate  (G,H,(?  +  3H,C*). 

The  following  table  contains  a  resumS  of  some  of  the  more 
interesting  results  obtained  by  Graham  upon  this  subject.  The 
transpiration  time  of  water  at  the  particular  temperature  em- 
ployed is,  in  all  eases,  taken  as  the  unit  of  companson : — 


Llqmlil  (    dLI  t  i) 

Tn    pLra 

Hyi&iio'd. 

bill  IV. 

Water 

MeiJivlic  Alooh  L  OH  0 

0  6  00 

+  sniO 

Tic-c  Alcohol,  C  H  0 

119  0 

-(-BH,0 

3''7873 

Amylie  Aleoliol   C  H    0 

3  0490 

Pormiata  of  Ethyl 

OBllO 

Acetate  of  Eihjl 

0SJ30 

Bntyrate  of  Ethjl 

OWOO 

Valerate  of  Ethyl 

0  8  70 

Acetic  Add  fH(7B  0) 

1    801 

+  HsO 

a-7400 

Butyric  Acid(HeHO) 

166  0 

3-2:90 

Valeric  Add  (HP  H  0) 
Nitric  Add  (HNO  ) 

1B50 

E-8390 

0  9809 

a-ios* 

Sulphuric  Acid  (H  50  ) 

21  6514 

+  H,0 

aa-iTos 

Acetone  (CjH.O) 

0  4010 

+  6H5O 

1-6040 
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{()i)  Adhesion  of  Gases  to  Liquids. — Tlie  adhesion  of  gasea 
to  lic[uids,  althoiigli  not  quite  so  eviduiit  aa  tliat  of  solids  to 
liquids,  is  yet  attended  w:th  results  almost  equally  important. 
It  is  exemplified  in  the  ponring  of  liquids  from  one  vessel  to  an- 
other, by  tiie  bubbles  which  are  earned  down  with  the  descend- 
ing stream,  and  which  rise  and  break  upon  tlie  surface  of  the 
liquid. 

Adhesion,  however,  produces  in  the  effects  of  solution  which 
attend  the  mutual  action  of  gases  and  liquids,  results  which  are 
far  more  general  in  their  operation.  All  gaseous  bodies  are  in  a 
greater  or  lass  degree  soluble  in  water ;  some,  as  hydrochloric 
acid  and  ammonia,  being  absorbed  by  it  with  extreme  rapidity, 
the  liquid  taking  np  400  or  600  times  its  bulk  of  the  gas;  m 
other  instances,  as  occurs  with  carbonic  acid,  water  takes  up  a 
vohime  equal  to  its  own ;  whilst  in  tlie  case  of  nitrogen,  oxygen, 
and  hydrogen,  it  does  not  take  up  mneh  more  than  fi-oin  ^\  to 
j-'j  of  its  bulk.  As  the  elasticity  of  the  gas  is  the  power  which  is 
here  opposed  to  adhesion,  and  which  at  times  limits  the  quantity 
dissolved,  it  is  found  that  the  solubility  of  each  gas  is  greater,  the 
lower  the  temperature,  and  the  greater  the  pressure  exerted  upon 
the  surface  of  the  liquid.  Dr.  Henry  found  that  at  any  given 
temperature,  the  volume  of  any  gas  which  was  absorbed  was  uni- 
form, whatever  might  be  the  pressure ;  consequently  that  the 
weigM  of  any  given  gas  absorbed  by  a  given  volume  of  any  liquid 
at  a  fixed  temperature  increased  dire-ctly  with  the  pressure.  If 
the  pressure  be  uniform,  the  quautity  of  any  given  gas  absorbed 
by  a  given  liquid  is  also  unilbmi  for  each  temperature ;  and  the 
numerical  expression  of  the  solubility  of  eaeh  gas  in  such  liquids 
is  termed  its  aje^oient  of  /Sorption,  or  of  sohibUiti/,  at  the  par- 
ticular temperature  and  pressni-e;  the  volume  of  the  gas  absorbed 
being  in  all  eases  calculated  for  32°  F.,  under  a  pi'essiire  of  29-92 
inches  of  mercury.  Thus  1  volume  of  water  at  3'i°,  and  under  a 
pressure  of  29-92  inches  of  the  barometer,  dissolves  0'04114  of  its 
volume  of  oxygen ;  and  this  fraction  represents  the  eoefEcient  of 
absorption  of  oxygen  at  that  temperature  and  pi-essure.  All  wa- 
ter contains  a  certain  small  proportion  of  air  in  solution,  in  eouse- 
quenee  of  the  solubility  of  the  gases  of  wliich  the  atmosphere  eon- 
BiBts ;  and  if  placed  in  a  vessel  under  the  air-pump,  so  as  to  re- 
move the  atmospheric  pressure  trom  its  surface,  tlie  dissolved 
gases  rise  through  the  liquid  in  minute  bubbles.  Small  as  is  the 
quautity  of  oxygen  thus  taken  up  by  water  from  the  atmosphere, 
it  is  the  means  of  maintaining  the  life  of  all  aquatic  piauts  and 
animals  ;  if  the  air  be  expelled  from  water  by  boiling,  and  it  be 
covered  with  a  layer  of  oil  to  prevent  it  from  again  absorbing 
air,  fish  or  any  aquatic  animals  placed  in  such  water  'quickly 
perish.  Even  tiie  life  of  the  superior  animals  is  dependent  upon 
the  solubility  of  oxygen  in  the  fluid  which  moistens  the  air-tubes 
of  the  lungs,  in  consequence  of  which  this  gas  is  absorbed  into 
the  mass  of  the  blood  as  it  circulates  tlifoiigh  the  puhiionary 
vessels. 

If  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  gases  be  placed  in  contact  with  a 
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liquid,  a  portion  of  each  gas  will  be  dissolved,  and  tlie  amount  of 
each  so  dissolved  will  be  proportioned  to  tlie  relative  volume  of 
each  gas  in  the  mixture  miijtiplied  into  its  coefficient  of  solubility 
at  the  observed  temperature  and  pressure : — For  instance,  if  it  be 
assumed  in  round  numbers,  that  atmospheric  air  contains  |th  of 
its  balk  of  oxygen,  and  iths  of  its  biilli  of  nitrogen,  the  amount 
of  each  of  these  gases  which  water  should  absorb  from  the  air  at . 
a  temperature  of  59°  under  a  pressure  of  39'92  inches,  may  be 
ealcnlated  in  the  followiug  manner.  The  coefficient  of  absorption 
for  oxygen,  at  59°  is  0-02989,  that  of  niti-ogen  is  0-01478  ;— 

^  0-02989  ==  0-00597  proportion  of  oxygen  dissolved, 
f  001478  —  0-01182  proportion  of  nitrogen  dissolved. 

0-01779  proportion  of  air  dissolved. 
The  proportion  of  nitrogen  thus  required  by  calculation  is  rather 
less  than  double  that  of  the  oxygen,  or  C6-1  :  33'9,  a  proportion 
which  agrees  almost  exactly  with  the  results  of  experiment. 

The  following  table  shows  the  solubility  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal gases,  both  in  water  and  in  alcohol  (Bunsen,  Liebig's  An^ 
nal.  xeiii.  1,  and  Carius,  lb.  xciv.  129).  All  these  gases,  with 
the  exception  of  hydrochloric  acid,  may  be  expelled  from  the 
water  by  long-continued  boiling. 


SohjJ>ility  of  C 


8  in  Wate^'  and  in  Alcohol. 


Gases. 

Volumes  of  each  Gas 
Of  Water. 

dissolved  in  I  Volume 
Of  Alcohol. 

Ataa-F. 

At  B9°  F. 

At3a-F. 

AtM-F, 

1049-60 
600-9 
68-861 
4-8106 
Bolid. 
1-7967 
l-30Ba 
0-2668 

0"06449 

004114 
0-020SB 
0-02471 
0-01930 

727-2 
4G8'0 
43-564 
8-2836 

10020 
0-07780 
0-I61B0 

o'o3909 
0-02482 
0-02988 
0-01478 
0-01795 
0-01930 

328-63 
n-891 

4-3295 
4-1780 
3-6950 
0-81606 
0-52259 
0-20443 
0-28397 
0-12634 

0-00925 

144-55 
B-539 

3-1993 
3-2678 
2-8825 
0-27478 
0-48280 
0-20443 
0-28397 
012142 

0-06726 

Hydrooblotic  Acid 

Sulpharous  Anhydride. . 
Sulphuretted  Hydrogen. . 

Other  liquids  b 
s  avidity. 


s  water  dissolve  the  e 


s  with  greater  or 


(65)   Adhesion  of  Oases  to  Sdids. — ^When  iron  filings  are 

fently  dusted  over  the  surface  of  a  vessel  of  water,  a  considerable 
ody  of  iron  dust  may  be  accumulated  upon  the  surface,  until  at 
length  it  falls  in  large  flakes,  carrying  down  with  it  bubbles  of 
air  of  considerable  size.  The  adhesion  of  these  bubbles  caused 
the  pai-tides  of  iron  to  float,  for  sneh  particles  are  nearly  eight 
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times  aa  lieavy  as  water.  Contrasted  with  this  result  is  the  effect 
of  dusting  magnesia  in  fine  powder  over  the  surface  of  water; 
the  particles,  although  not  one-third  of  the  density  of  the  iron, 
immediately  become  moistened  and  sink.  In  consequence  of  this 
adhesion  ot  air  to  their  surface,  many  small  insects  are  enabled 
to  skim  lightly  over  the  surface-of  water,  which  does  not  wet 
them.  If  a  slip  of  clean  platinum  be  placed  in  mercury,  it  is 
found  on  withdrawing  it  to  come  out  dry,  but  if  the  mercury  be 
boiled  on  the  platinum,  the  film  of  air  which  separated  the  two 
metals  is  expdled,  and  the  mercury  will  be  found  to  have  wetted 
the  surface  completely.  It  is  this  adhesion  of  air  to  the  surface 
of  gla^  which  renders  it  necessary,  in  making  barometers,  to  boil 
the  mercury  in  the  tubes  after  they  have  been  filled,  in  order 
completely  to  expel  the  film  of  air  with  whicli  the  tube  is  lined. 
But  the  most  striking  instances  of  adh^ion  between  gases  and 
solids  are  exlubited  when  finely  divided  bodies  are  made  the  sub- 
ject of  experiment.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  the 
effect  of  charcoal  when  introduced  into  solutions  (54).  Its  efi^ects 
on  gases  are  equally  remarkable.  If  a  piece  of  well-burnt  box- 
wood charcoal  be  plunged  whilst  red-liot  under  mercury,  and 
introduced  without  exposure  to  the  air  into  a  jar  of  ammonia  or 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  it  will  absorb  these  gases  with  great  rapid- 
ity, and  will  indeed  reduce  them  into  a  bulk  less  than  that  which 
they  would  occupy  in  the  liquid  form.  A  piece  of  freshly-burned 
charcoal  when  exposed  to  the  air  condenses  moisture  rapidly 
within  its  pores,  and  has  been  observed  to  increase  in  weight  from 
this  cause  nearly  one-fifth,  in  a  few  days. 

Owing  to  this  property  of  charcoal,  water  saturated  with  any 
gases  may  be  freed  from  them  when  filtered  through  a  body  of 
ivory  black :  snlpharetted  hydrogen  may  thus  be  removed  so 
completely,  that  it  cannot  be  detected  either  by  its  nauseous 
odour,  or  by  the  ordinary  tests.  De  Saussure  found  that  freshly- 
l  urned  boxwood  charcoal  absorbed  different  gases  in  very  difter- 
ent  proportions,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  tabular  view  of 
his  results,  where  the  bulk  of  the  charcoal  used  in  each  experi- 
B  "iiit  is  taken  as  1 : — 

Absorption  of  Gases  hy  Charcoal. 


Ammonia 

90 

OlefiaDt  Gas 

HTdrovhlone  Acid 

86 

Carbomu  Oiide 

65 

Osv(-en 

Rvilphuretted  Hydrogen 

B5 

liitrogen 

Nitrous  Oxide 

4U 

Marsh  Gas 

Carbomc,  Acid 

16 

Hydrogen 

It  will  be  seen  that  the%e  result'*  follow  an  otder  almost  extct- 
Ij  the  banie  as  that  of  the  solubility  o{  the  gase-s  jn  water  (64) 

Diflerent  kmds  ot  charcoal  vary  considerably  m  this  absorb- 
ent power.  Stenhouse  found,  on  comparing  equal  weights  of 
three  different  forma  of  charcoal,  that  the  relative  al.isorbent 
power  of  each  was  as  follows  : — 
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Oaa  lued. 
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■WDod. 

P™t 

A»im«l. 

Ammonia.... 

Sulphuretted  HvdM^en 
Sulphurous  Anhjdnde 
Carbonic  Acid 
O^JS^ 

98-6 
46-0 
30'0 
32-0 
140 

96-0 
60'0 
28'6 
27-5 
100 
0'6 

43-5 

9-0 
17-6 

In  tb^e  experimpDts,  0  5  gramuiG  of  eaei  kind  of  charcoal 
was  employed,  and  the  minibeTa  in  the  table  indicate,  in  cjbic 
centimetres,  tlie  qnantitj  of  eacb  gas  absorbed.  The  more  ri.cent 
experiments  of  Hunter  and  Angus  Smith  confirm  these  resi/its. 

Charcoal  which  is  saturated  with  one  gas,  if  put  into  a  differ- 
ent gas.  gives  np  a  portion  of  that  which  it  had  first  abborbed, 
and  takes  up  in  its  place  a  quantity  of  the  second.  Finely  divided 
metallic  platinum  also  condenses  in  its  pores  a  large  qujintity  of 
many  gases,  amounting  in  the  case  of  oxygen  to  very  iDanj  times 
its  own  volume.  If  a  jet  of  hydrogen  gas  be  alio^tte'i  to  fall  in 
the  open  air  upon  a  ball  of  ^ngy  platinum,  or  jfilatinnm  in  a 
fine  state  of  suMivision,  the  nietaJ  becomes  incicndescent ;  the 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  combine  rapidly  witliin  the  pores  of  the 
metal,  and  the  heat  given  out  usually  sets  fire  to  the  jet  of  hy- 
drogen ;  ether  and  alcohol  when  dropped  upon  jjiaiinmn  Mack, 
another  still  more  finely  divided  form  of  the  metal,  produce  a 
similar  appearance  of  incandescence.  This  property  of  platinum 
is  turned  to  account  in  eft'eeting  many  -important  chemical 
changes. 

(66)  Deslceation  of  Gases — It  frecLuently  happens  that  in  the 
course  of  his  operations^  tlie  chemist  requires  the  gases  which  are 
the  subjects  of  his  experiments  to  be  in  a  perfectly  dry  state. 
Gases  are  usually  prepared  in  contact  with  wat6r,  and  hence  be- 
come charged  with  a  variable  quantity  of  gaseous  vapour,  and 
whether  it  be  desired  to  ascertain  their  specific  gravity,  or  to  sub- 
mit other  bodies  to  their  chemical  influence,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  remove  tins 
^'o-  88.  moisture     com- 

pletely. For 
this  purpose  tlie 
property  of  ad- 
hesion which  we 
are  now  consid- 
ering is  turned 
to  account.  The 
gas  to  be  dried, 
which  we  will 
suppose  to  be  in 
the  act  of  fojTn- 

ation  iu  the  glass  bottle,  a,  fig.  38,  is  allowed  to  pass  slowly 
through  a  long  tube,  b,  filled  with  fragments  of  fused  potash,  or 
of  chloride  of  calcium,  or  of  quicklime,  or  of  phosphoric  anhy- 
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dride,  or  of  pumiee-stone  moistened  with  oiJ  of  vitriol,  according 
to  tlie  nature  of  the  gas.  The  hulb,  d,  may  contain  the  suhstanee 
upon  which  the  action  of  the  gas  is  to  be  exerted,  and  the  gas 
wiien  it  reaches  it  will  be  in  a  dry  state ;  since  all  the  bodies  just 
mentioned  possess  the  property  of  adiieriiig  strongly  to  water  and 
atjueous  vapour ;  some  of  them,  quicklime  and  pnosphoric  anhy- 
dride, for  example,  even  enter  into  chemical  combination  with 
water,  and  if  allowed  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  will  remove 
nearly  every  trace  of  moisture  from  the  gases  which  are  brought 
into  contact  with  them.  The  different  pai-ts  of  the  apparatus  are 
connected  by  ftexible  tubes  of  caoutchouc,  c  c. 

Diffusion  of  Oases. 

Tlio  process  of  intermixture  in  gases,  and  the  motions  of  these 
bodies  have  been  even  more  completely  investigated  than  the 
corresponding  processes  in  liquids.  The  movements  of  gases  may 
be  considered  under  four  heads  ;  viz., — 

1.  DWtision,  or  the  intermixture  of  one  gas  with  another, 

2.  Effv^ion,  or  the  escape  of  a  gas  throngli  a  minute  aperture 
in  a  thin  plate  into  a  vacuum. 

3.  Transpi/ration,  or  the  passage  of  different  gases  througli 
long  capillary  tubes  into  a  raretied  atmosphere. 

4.  Osmosw,  or  the  passage  of  gases  through  diaphragms. 
(67)  Diffusion  of  Gases. — In  consequence  of  the  absence  of 

cohesion  among  the  particles  of  which  gases  and  vapours  consist, 
mixture  takes  place  amongst  these  bodies  very  freely,  and  in  all 
proportions.  Very  great  differences  in  density  occur  amongst 
tlie  gases.  Chlorine  is,  for  instance,  nearly  36  times  as  heavy  as 
hydrogen,  the  lightest  of  the  gases,  so  that  there  is  about  tfiree 
times  as  great  a  difference  between  the  relative  weights  of  these 
two  gases,  as  between  those  of  mercury  and  water.  But  the 
mingling  together  of  gaseous  bodies  of  different  densities  pro- 
duces a  result  very  different  from  that  obtained  by  the  mingling 
together  of  two  liquids,  such  as  mercury  and  water  \  for,  if  these 
liquids  be  mixed  by  imitation,  they  separate  the  instant  that  the 
agitation  is  discontinued.  Chlorine  and  hydrogen,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  once  mixed,  never  separate,  however  long  they  may 
remain  at  rest.  Indeed,  if  the  gases  be  placed  in  two  distant  ves- 
sels and  he  allowed  to  communicate  only  by  means  of  a  long 
tube,  the  hydrogen  or  lightest  gas  being  placed  uppemioat,  as 
represented  at  h,  fig.  39,  the  heavier  chlorme  Jn  a  will,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours,  find  its  way  into  the  upper  jar,  as  may  be 
seen  by  its  green  colour,  whilst  the  hydrogen  will  pass  down- 
wards into  the  lower  one,  and  ultimately  the  gases  will  be  equally 
intermixed  throughout.  If  a  sufficient  interval  of  time  be  al- 
lowed, this  equal  intermixture  ocetirs  with  all  gases  and  vapoui's 
which  do  not  act  chemically  upon  each  other;  and  when  ont:e 
such  a  mixture  has  been  effected  it  continues  to  be  permanent 
and  uniform.  The  rapidity  with  which  this  diffusion  oecnra 
varies  with  the  specific  gravity  of  the  gases;  and,  contrary  to 
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what  a  superfieial  consideration  might  lea^ 
ua  to  suppose,  the  more  widely  the  two  gnses 
differ  in  density,  the  more  rapid  is  the  pro- 
eefls  of  intermixtiu'e.  If  two  tall  narrow  jars 
of  eqiiai  diameter  be  about  half  filled,  the 
one  witli  hydrogen,  the  other  with  common 
air,  which  is  more  than  fourteen  times  as 
heavy  as  the  hydrogen,  so  that  the  water  in 
both  shall  stand  at  tlie  same  level,  and  a 
email  quantity  of  ether  be  thrown  up  into 
each  jar,  the  etlier  will  evaporate  in  both, 
and  cause  in  each,  ultimateh',  an  equal  de- 
pression ;  but  the  vapour  of  the  ether  will 
dilate  the  hydrogen  at  first  mueh  more  rai> 
idly  than  the  air,  for  its  vapour  will  become 
more  quickly  diffused  through  the  lighter 
hydrogen.  A  very  simple  and  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  rapidity  with  which  a  light 
gas  beeomts  diffused  into  a  heavier  one,  is 
:  shown  as  tbllows : — Take  a  tube  10  or  13 
inches  long,  one  end  of  which  is  dosed  with 
a  porous  plug  of  plaster  of  Paris  that,  has 
been  allowed  to  become  dry,  and  fill  it  with  hydrogen  gas,  with- 
out wetting  the  porous  plug :  this  is  readily  effected  by  introduc- 
ing the  shorter  lirnb  of  an  inverted  syphon,  e,  into  the  jar  h,  fig. 
40j  till  it  reaches  the  top,  and  then  lowering  the  jar  into  a  deep 
vessel  of  water,  a  ;  when  the  air 
pia.  40.  has  escaped,  the  open  limb  of  the 

syphon -IS  closed  with  the  finger, 
and  the  jar  raised  until  the  syphon 
can  be  conveniently  withdrawn: 
the  jar  can  now  be  filled  with  hy- 
drogen prepared  in  a  retort  in  the 
usual  manner.  If  the  jar  after 
being  filled  with  liydrogen  be  sup- 
ported so  that  tlie  water  within 
and  without  shall  stand  at  the 
B^ne  level,  the  water,  in  the  jar 
will  immediately  begin  to  rise, 
ajid  will  continue  to  do  so  in  op- 
position to  gravity,  until,  in  the 
course  of  three  or  tour  minutes,  it 
will  stand  some  inches  higher  than 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  outer  vessel,  in  consequence  of  the 
hydrogen  passing  out  through  the  pores  of  the  stucco,  and  be- 
coming ditfuBcd  into  the  air  much  more  rapidly  than  the  air 
passes  in  and  becomes  diffused  through  tlie  hydrogen. 

Any  dry  porous  substance  may  be  substituted  for  the  plaster ; 
a  film  of  collodion  on  paper,  as  Mr.  Gi-aiiam  has  informed  me, 
gives  excellent  results,  and  compressed  plumbago  is  stOl  better. 
By  means  of  this  simple  diffusion  tube,  taking  care  to  main- 
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tain  the  surface  of  tlie  water  within  and  without  the  jar  on  the 
Bame  ievel,  as  shown  at  b,  in  order, that  the  results  may  not  be 
interfered  with  by  the  disturbing  force  of  gravity,  Graham  has 
determined  the  law  which  regulates  the  rapidity  of  gaseous  diffu- 
sion. Experiments  bo  made  show  that  the  dimiaiveness  or  diffu- 
niion  volume  of  a  gas  is  in  the  inverse  proporrion  of  the  square 
root  of  its  density ;  consequently  the  squares  of  the  times  of  equal 
ditfusion  of  the  different  gases  are  in  the  ratio  of  their  specific 
gravities.  Thus  the  density  of  air  being  1,  the  square  root  of 
tliat  density  is  1,  and  its  ditfusion  volume  also  is  1 ;  the  density  of 
hydrogen  is  0'0692,  the  square  root  of  that  density  is  0'2632,  and 
its  diffnsion  volume  j-s^au  —  8'7994 ;  or  as  actual  experiment 
shows,  3'83 ;  that  is  to  say,  in  an  experiment  conducted  with  due 
precautions,  whilst  1  measure  of  air  is  passing  into  the  diffusion 
tube,  3'S3  measures  of  hydrogen  are  passing  out  of  it. 

In  the  ease  wliere  different  gases  are  mixed  and  then  intro- 
duced into  the  diffusion  tube,  each  presei-ves  the  rate  of  diffusion 
peculiar  to  itself.  If,  for  instance,  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid 
be  mixed  and  placed  in  the  diffusion  tube,  the  hydrogen  passes 
out  with  much  greater  rapidity  than  the  carbonic  acid  :  a  partial 
mechanical  separation  of  two  gases  diffei'ing  in  density  may  thus 
be  effected,* 

*  In  particular  casei  advantage  may  be  taken  of  tliis  fa«t  in  tbe  analgia  of  e,  mixtnra 
of  different  gases.  Suppose  it  be  desired  Ui  ascsrtain  Bhether  a  certain  gas  be  a  mil- 
ture,  or  a  ample  gas — lo  distinguish,  for  eiample,  marali  gas  (20H4)  from  a  miiture 
of  equal  measures  of  hydrogen,  and  hydride  of  ethyl  (Hj-t- CaHi}— ^the  two  w"'^  -— 


eiaotly  Eimilai'  amounts  of  carbonic  acid 
suppose  that,  by  endiometric  analysis 
of  a  poition  of  the  mixture,  the  pro- 
portions of  carbon  and  hydrogen 
have  been  determined,  if  a  porUon 
be  submitted  to  diffiiBiou,  and  the 
reddue  be  again  analysed,  the  pro- 
portions of  carbon  and  hydn^etl 
will  remain  unaltered  if  the  gas  con- 
rast  of  marsh  gaa  ou!y ;  whereas,  if 
it  be  a  miituro,  the  proportion  of 
hydrogen  will  be  dimimshcd,  Pebal 
has  ingeoionsly  applied  this  method 
to  the  examination  of  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  vapours  of  cer- 
tain conipounds  which,  Uke  hydro- 
ohtorate  of  ammonia,  yield  an- 
omalous vapour  volumes  are  not 
really,  aa  Cannizzaro  supposes,  mix- 
tures at  those  high  i^mperatures, 
instead  of  ohemicu  compounds,  and 
beUeves  that  he  has  succeeded  in 
demonstrating  the  truth  of  this  hypo- 
thesis {Uebig's  Anmd.,  exiiv.  199). 
He  places  a  plug  of  amianthus  (c,  fig. 
41),  on  which  some  fragments  of  sd- 
ammooiac,  d,  are  supported,  within 
a  tube,  V,  drawn  out  to  a  capillary 
end ;  this  tube  is  supporied  in  a 
wider  one,  D,  and  a  current  of  hy- 
drt^Bu  is  transmitted  through  the 


IT  when  detonated  with  oxygen.    But 


fun 


The- 


. .  ..  A,h  B,  which  ate  surrounded  by  a 
ich  they  may  be  sulBciently  heated  to  volatilize  the  hydrochiorat 
ipours  of  the  hydroehlorate  being  formed  in  the  inner  tube,  at 
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Since  all  gases  expand  equally  (134)  tj  the  aotion  of  e([Os\ 
additions  of  Ijeat,  their  relative  densities  are  pi'eserved,  and  the 
relative  Teloeities  of  diffasion  are  therefore  preserved  also,  what- 
ever the  temperatnre,  provided  that  both  gases  be  heated  equally. 
Tlie  rate  of  diffusion  of  equal  volumes  of  different  gases  beconiee, 
aa  we  might  expeut,  accelerated  by  a  rise  of  temperature ;  for  by 
heat  all  gases  are  rendered  speeincally  lighter  ;  but  the  rate  of 
diffusion  does  not  increase  so  rapidly  as  tlie  direct  expansion  of 
gases  by  heat.  Consequently  the  same  absolute  -weight  of  any 
gas  will  be  diffused  moi'e  rapidly  at  a  low  than  at  a  high  tem- 
perature. 

The  process  of  diffusion  is  one  which  is  continually  perform- 
ing an  important  part  in  the  atmospliei'e  around  us.  Accumula- 
tions of  gases,  which  are  unfit  for  the  support  of  animal  and  vege- 
table life,  are  by  its  means  silently  and  speedily  dispersed,  and 
this  process  thereby  contributes  largely  to  maintain  that  uniform- 
ity in  the  composition  of  the  aerial  ocean  which  is  so  essential  to 
the  comfort  and  health  of  the  animal  creation.  Respiration  it- 
self, but  for  the  process  of  diffusion,  would  fail  in  its  appointed 
end,  of  rapidly  renewing  to  the  Inaigs  a  fresh  supply  of  air,  in 
place  of  that  which  has  been  rendered  unfit  for  the  support  of  life 
by  the  chemical  changes  which  it  has  undergone. 

The  following  table  gives  the  specific  gravity  of  several  im- 
portant gases,  the  square  root  of  the  density,  or  ratio  of  the  times 
required  for  the  diffusion  of  equal  volumes,  if  the  time  for  air  = 
],  tlie  reciprocal  of  that  square  root,  or  calculated  diffusiveness 
of  the  gHS,  and  the  actual  numbers  obtained  by  experiment,  when 
the  barometric  pressure  and  the  temperature  was  the  same  for 
each  gas. — {tiraham,  PhU.  Mag.,  1833,  vol.  ii.  p.  353.) 


Diffusion  and  Effiist 

on  of  Gases. 

.> 

Density. 

of  Density. 

I 

V-loclry  nt 

K^to  of 
KffuBlun. 

V  Density. 

Hydrogen 

0  06926 

0-2832 

3-7994 

3-83 

3-613 

Marsh  Gas 

0B59 

0-7476 

1-3376 

Steom 

0623S      ;     0-7896 

1-2664 

Carbonic  Oiide 

0B678 

0-9887 

1-0165 

1-0149 

1-0133 

Nitrogen 

0  9713 

0-9856 

1-0147 

1-0143 

1-0164 

Olefiant  Gaa 

0  978 

0-9889 

1-0112 

1-0191 

1-0128 

Nitcic  Onrto 

1039 

1-0196 

Oiycen 

11066 

0-B610 

0-9487 

0-9BO 

ogen 

11913 

0-9162 

O-90 

NitroaaOride 

1527 

1-2357 

0-8092 

0-82 

0-834 

CarboQiO  Acid. 

1 62901 

1-286S 

0-8087 

0-812 

2  i47        1     1-4991 

0-6671 

0-68 

plug  of  nsbeatoa,  ammonifuia!  gas  diffUses  through  the  plug  intfl  the  hydrogen  in  the 
tube  C,  and  may  be  demonstrated  bj  causmg  the  issuing  gaa  to  come  into  oontiict  with 
the  reddened  litmus  paper  in  B  ;  while  the  hydn^en  wmoh  traverses  the  space  between 
the  two  tubes  contains  the  correeponding  hydrochloric  ncid,  and  reddens  blue  litmus  in 
A.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  saJ-ammoniac  when  converted  into  vapour  becomes, 
partjally  at  least,  dissociated,  as  Deville  calls  it,  into  its  constituents,  ammonia  and  hy- 
droohloric  acid,  since  the  tmunonia,  which  is  the  more  diffnaMe,  passes  out  through  the 
plug  the  more  rapidly  of  the  two. 
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(68)  Effusion. — The  numbers  in  the  last  cohnim  of  the  tahle 
headed  '  liate  of  Efl'usion,'  are  the  results  obtained  by  experiment 
upon  the  rapidity  with  which  the  different  gases  escape  into  a 
vacuum  through  a  minute  aperture,  about  jjj-  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  perforated  either  in  a  thin  sheet  of  metal  or  in  glass, 
(Graham,  Phil.  Trams.,  1846,  p.  57i.)  It  is  evident  that  they 
coincide,  within  the  limits  of  experimental  errors,  with  the  rela- 
tive rates  of  diffusion  of  each  gas  ;  and  that  the  velocities  with 
which  different  gases  pass  through  tlie  same  small  aperture  intc 
a  vacuum,  are  inversely  as  the  square  roots  of  the  densities  of  the 
gases.  The  lightest  gas  enters  the  most  rapidly.  Change  in  the 
density  of  the  gas  has  but  little  influence  on  t^e  rate  of  effusion, 
the  volume  effused  in  a  given  time  being  nearly  uniform,  what- 
ever the  amount  of  coiidensation  or  of  rarefaction. 

The  rate  of  the  efflux  of  liquids,  when  passing  thi-ough  an 
aperture  in  a  very  thin  plate,  is  lomid  also  to  be  inversely  as  the 
square  roots  of  their  densities. 

(69)  Tranmiration  of  Oases. — When  gase^  are  transmitted 
through  fine  tsibes,  a  result  very  different  from  tliat  furnished  by 
diffusion  is  obtained,  corresponding  with  the  effect  already  de- 
scribed in  the  ease  of  liquids  which  are  allowed  to  escape  through 
fine  tubes.  A  seiies  of  experiments  on  gases  and  vapours  (Gra- 
hain,  PhU.  Tr<ms.,  1846,  and  1849,)  analogous  to  those  upon 
liquids  by  Poiseuille,  abeady  deaenbed  (6S),  Showed  that  the 
rate  of  efHux  for  each  gae,  or  the  velocity  of  transpiration  (aa 
Graham  terms  this  passage  of  gas  tlirough  long  capillary  tubes), 
is  entirely  independent  of  its  rate  of  diflusion      In  the  perfonn- 


ance  of  these  experiments  '1  ^        i    t  i  d  over  wal 

graduated  jar,  tig.  a,  4J,  so  tu^^  ui  ltd  ili  n  the  liquid  m 


d  over  water,  in  a 
-  '---'^    -  the  jar 
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and  ill  tlie  bath  could  be  readily  Itept  at  the  same  level.  Tlie 
gas  was  dried,  by  parsing  it  through  a  tube,  e,  tilled  with  cblo- 
ride  of  calcium,  and  was  then  allowed  to  enter  through  a  long 
tine  capillary  tabe,  c,  into  the  exhausted  receiver  d,  of  the  air- 
pump,  which  was  sometimes  kept  vacuous  by  continued  pump- 
ing ;  at  other  times,  the  state  of  the  exhaustion  was  ascertained, 
at  intei-vals,  by  means  of  the  gauge,  g.  In  all  cases,  the  quan- 
tities of  gas  that  entered  in  a  given  time  were  cai'efully  obsei-ved. 

It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  overcome  the  influence  of  effusion, 
and  to  furnish  uniform  results,  to  employ  a  certain  length  of 
tube,  which  increases  with  the  diameter,  and  is  not  imiformly 
the  same  for  all  gases.  If  this  precaution  be  observed,  it  appears, 
when  the  gases  flow  through  capillai-y  tubes  into  a  vacuum — 

1.  That  the  rate  of  transpiration  for  the  same  gas  increases, 
cwteris  paribus,  directly  as  the  pressure ;  in  other  words,  equal 
volumes  of  air,  at  different  densities,  require  times  inversely  pro- 
portioned to  the  densities.  For  example,  a  pint  of  air  of  double 
the  density  of  the  atmosphere  will  pass  tnrough  the  eapillaiy 
tube  into  the  vacimm  in  half  the  time  that  would  be  required  for 
a  pint  of  air  of  its  natural  density.  Tliia  is  a  very  remarkable 
result,  and  stamps  the  process  of  transpiration  with  a  character 
quite  nnlike  that  of  diffusion  or  effusion.  2.  That  with  tubes  of 
equal  diameter,  the  volume  transpired  in  equal  times  is  inversely 
as  the  length  of  the  tube :  if  30  cubic  inches  were  transpired 
through  a  tube  10  feet  long,  in  five  minutes,  a  similar  tube,  20 
feet  in  length,  would  only  allow  the  })afisage  of  15  cubic  inches  in 
the  same  time.  3.  Tliat  as  the  temperature  rises,  the  transpira- 
tion of  equal  volumes  becomes  slower.  4.  That  whether  the  tubes 
wei'e  of  copper  or  of  glass,  or  whether  a  porous  mass  of  stucco 
were  used,  liie  same  uniformity  m  the  results  was  obtained.  By 
comparing  together  different  gases  under  similar  circumstances, 
the  rat«  of  trjmepiration,  or  rapidity  of  passsige  into  a  vacuum 
thi'ough  a  capillary  tube,  was  found  to  vary  with  the  chemical 
nature  of  tlie  gas.  These  velocities  of  different  gases  buar  a  con- 
stant relation  to  each  other,  totally  independent  of  tbeir  densities, 
or  indeed  of  any  other  known  property  of  the  gases. 

Graham  considers,  tliat  it  is  most  probable  tliat  tlie  rate  of 
transpiration  is  the  resultant  of  a  kind  of  elasticity  depending 
upon  the  absolute  quantity  of  heat,  latent  as  well  as  sensible, 
wliich  different  gases  contain  under  tlie  same  volume;  and  there- 
fore that  it  will  be  found  to  be  connected  more  inmiediately  with 
tlie  specific  beat  than  with  any  other  property  of  gases. 

Of  ali  the  gases  tried,  oxygen  has  the  slowest  ra!e  of  trans- 
piration ;  and  hence  that  gas  may  be  conveniently  taken  as  the 
standard  of  comparison  for  the  other  gases,  as  has  been  done  in 
the  following  table,  which  shows  the  relative  times  in  which 
equal  volumes  of  the  different  gases  are  transpired,  and  their 
relative  velocities,  which  are  of  course  inversely  as  the  times, 

A  mixture  consisting  of  equal  volumes  of  two  gases  which 
differ  in  their  rates  of  transpiration,  does  not  a  ways  exhibit  a 
transpirability  which  is  the  mean  of  that  of  the  two  gases  when 
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(Separate.  The  trmspuatiun  time  of  hydroeen  is  greatly  pro- 
longed by  admixture  11  ith  oxjgeu  ,  equal  volumes  of  these  two 
gases  bad  a  r<ite  ot  0  9O08  instead  ot  0  72  whieli  would  be  tlie 
mean  of  the  two 

Tiawipitabildy  of  Oaim. 


Go,  1. 

Tr™ "l^n"'!!  of 
iq^al' Volumes 

Talodly  of 
TrsQspiration. 

Oijgea 

lOOOO 

1-0000 

Air 

1-1074 

ObJfaS 

1-Hl 

\  hitno  Oude 

0  8164 

1-141 

0  8137 

1-144 

0  7493 

1-384 

0  7363 

1'361 

0  7SII0 

1-369 

4lontte 

0bb64 

1-500 

Sulphurous  Auhjdnde 

Ofa'snO 

]'538 

Sulphuretted  Hydrogen 

0  8195 

1-6U 

UB610 

1-815 

Od115 

1'935 

1-978 

Olebjnt  Gus 

1-930 

Hydrogen 

0  43T0 

2-288 

In  the  foHowing  table  the  transpirability  of  some  vapours  ia 
given.  Tiiese  results,  however,  from  the  necessity  of  experiinentr 
ing  upon  the  bodies  in  a  state  of  mixture  with  some  permanent 
gas,  have  not  hitherto  been  determined  with  a  precision  eijual  to 
fliat  attained  in  the  gases  above  enumerated : — 

TranapiraMlity  of  Vapours. 
(Times  required  for  equal  volumes.) 


Oxygen 

Bromine  (about) 

Sulphuric  Anhydride... 
Bisulphide  of  .Carbon. . . 
Chloride  of  Methyl 


.  10000 
.  1-0000 
.  1-0000 


Chloride  of  Ethyl 0-4988 

Oxide  of  Methyl 0-4826 

Hydrucjanie  Acid 0-4600 

Ether 0-4400 


Some  very  simple  relations  in  the  transpirability  of  several  of 
the  foregoing  gases  may  be  observed.     Tlius  it  has  been  found — 

1.  That  equal  weights  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  air,  and  carbonic 
oxide  are  transpired  in  equal  times, 

&.  That  the  velocities  of  nitrogen,  nitric  oxide,  and  carbonic 
oxide  are  equal. 

3.  That  the  velocities  of  hydrochloric  acid,  carbonic  acid,  and 
nitrons  oxide  are  equal. 

i.  That  the  velocity  of  hydrogen  ia  double  that  of  nitrogen, 
of  carbonic  oxide,  and  of  nitric  oxide. 

5.  That  the  velocities  of  chlorine  and  oxygen  are  as  3  :  3. 

6.  That  the  velocities  of  hydrogen  and  marsh  gas  are  as  5  :  4. 
T.  That  olefiant  gas,  cyanogen,  and  ammonia  have  each  near- 
ly double  the  velowity  of  oxygen. 

8.  That  the  transpiration-time  of  hydrogen  is  the  same  as  that 
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of  the  vapour  of  ether,  and  that  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  the 
same  as  the  ti-ansphation  time  of  the  vapour  of  bisulphide  of 
carbon. 

Carbonic  oxide  and  nitrogen  have  the  same  density  and  the 
same  rate  of  transpiration ;  so  have  carbonic  acid  and  nitrous 
oxide.  The  rates  of  transpiration  of  atmospheric  air,  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  and  carbonic  oxide  are  litewise  in  direct  proportion  to 
their  densities ;  but  these  seem  to  be  concurrences  rather  than 
necessary  consequences,  as  no  regular  connexion  between  the 
transpiration-time  and  the  density  of  the  gas  can  be  trat^ed. 

(70)  Passage  of  Gases  through  Diaphragms. — As  in  the  ease 
of  the  diffusion  of  liquids  the  results  are  modified  by  the  employ- 
ment of  a  diaphragm,  and  the  introduction  of  the  disturbing  force 
of  adhesion  to  the  matetial  of  which  it  consists,  so  it  is  also  in 
respect  to  gases.  Tliis  disturbance  of  the  law  of  diffusion  is  espe- 
cially seen  in  the  case  of  soluble  gases,  when  the  diaphragm  is 
moist.  If  a  moist  thin  bladder,  or  a  rabbit's  stomach,  be  distend- 
ed with  air,  and  suspended  in  a  jar  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  car- 
bonic acid,  being  soluble  in  the  water  with  which  the  membrane 
is  wetted,  is  conveyed  through  its  pores  by  adhesion,  and  passes 
rapidly  into  the  inside :  the  air  in  the  interior  is  but  sparingly 
soluble,  and  is  transmitted  outwards  very  slowly;  the  carbonic 
acid  consequently,  notwitlistanding  its  lower  diffusive  power,  ac- 
cumulates within,  and  at  length  often  bursts  the  bladder.  A 
similar  phenomenon,  arising  from  the  same  cause,  is  exhibited  on 
placing  a  jar  of  air,  the  mouth  of  which  is  covered  by  a  film  of 
soapy  watei,  in  a  vfsel  of  nitions  oxide  Where  the  diaphragm 
dottj  not  exert  this  solvent  power,  the  usuil  law  of  diffusiveness 
pievails  ThiB  is  strikingly 
^lo  *3  exemplified  by  taking  two- 

bimdir  small  jais,  shown  at 
A  and  H,  hg  4-J,  n  being 
filled  ^v  ith  h>  drogen,  a  with 
an,  and  tymg  a  sheet  of  ca- 
outchouL  ovei  the  open 
mouth  of  eith  Over  the 
one  eontamme;  air  mvert  a 
large  jar  lull  of  hydrogen, 
h'  ,  leave  the  other  exposed  m  a  ^ir  of  an,  a'  ,  m  the  course  of 
ten  daj6  oi  a  foi-tnight  the  caoutchouc  o\ei  the  jar  filled  with  air 
will  have  become  convex  from  the  endosujosis  of  the  hydrogen  ; 
over  the  other  it  will  have  beci>nie  concave  from  its  exosmosis  ; 
the  motion  of  the  hydrogen  in  both  cases  through  the  caoutchouc 
being  more  rapid  than  the  simultaneous  passage  of  the  air  through 
it  in  the  opposite  direction.  Caoutchouc  has,  like  cbarcoal,  the 
power  of  condensing  large  quantities  of  many  gases  by  the  force 
of  adhesion ;  for  example,  it  rapidly  absorbs  ammonia,  nitrons 
oxide,  and  sulphurous  anhydride.  Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to 
employ  any  diaphragm  in  which  this  disturbingforce  is  not  in  a 
certain  degree  observable ;  even  with  plaster  ofT*aris  it  is  appre- 
ciable, and  slightly  modifies  tlie  experimental  results  of  diSii- 
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Bioni*  wliere  coBdensation  occnra  in  tlie  membrane  to  a  large 
amount,  the  gas  is  frequently  reduced  in  bulk  as  much  as  woitlil 
be  needed  for  its  liquefaction  ;  it  then  evaporates  from  the  oppo- 
site surface  of  the  diaphragm  into  the  otJier  gas,  just  as  a  very 
volatile  liquid  would  do. 

The  phenomena  of  difFusion  in  gases  were  viewed  by  Dalton 
aa  a  necessary  consequence  of  tlie  self-repuisive  property  of  the 
particles  of  gaseous  bodies.  He  considered  that  each  gas  ulti- 
mately dilates  until  tlie  whole  space  through  which  the  ditFusion 
occurs  is  filled  witli  an  atmosphere  of  that  gas,  of  a  density  pro- 
portioned to  the  quantity  of  the  gas  present.  Observation  shows 
that  each  gas  becomes  diffused  tlirough  a  limited  space  filled 
with  any  oSier  gas,  as  it  would  do  into  a  vacuum,  the  other  gas 
only  acting  mechanically  to  retard  the  period  at  which  such  uni- 
formity of  diffusion  is  attained. 

It  lias  been  remarked  by  Graham,  that  if  this  view  were  true, 
there  sliould  be,  contrary  to  experience,  a  depression  of  tempera- 
ture when  two  gases  become  intermixed.  It  does  not,  however, 
appear  that  this  is  a  necessary  consequence,  since  the  particles  of 
each  gas  may  merely  glide  amongst  those  of  the  other  kind,  aa 
the  particles  of  water  do  amongst  those  of  sand,  the  eelf-repulsion 
of  the  particles  stiil  being  the  power  whi<!h  determines  the  proeeaa 
of  difl'usion. 

The  phenomena  of  the  diffusion  of  liquids  seem,  however,  to 
be  more  easily  reconciled  with  the  sujiposition  of  a  feeble  super- 
ficial attraction  between  the  particles  of  one  liquid  and  those  of 
another,  and  the  supposition  that  an  analogous  attraction  exists 
between  the  particles  of  one  gas  and  those  of  a  gis  of  different 
nature  might  sufiiciently  account  for  the  process  of  mtermiiture 
in  the  case  of  elastic  fluids. 

It  is  to  be  borne  iu  mind  that  in  the  intermixture  of  gases, 
the  diffusion  volume  has  no  necessary  relation  to  the  chemical 
equivalent  or  supposed  atomic  weight  of  the  body  The  ratios 
wliich  have  been  observed  are  dependent  upon  the  relative  den- 
sity of  the  gases  compared,  quite  irrespective  of  the  combining 
proportion.  In  liquids,  a  similar  want  of  connexion  between  the 
chemical  equivalents  and  the  diffusion  volume  is  observed  ;  the 
relation  in  this  case  is  a  multiple  of  the  absolute  weight  diffused. 

(71)  Separation  of  Bodies  hy  Cold  or  Heat. — It  often  hap- 
pens, where  adhesion  has  proceeded  so  far  as  to  produce  the  solu- 
tion of  a  solid  in  a  liquid,  as  in  the  cases  just  considered,  that  the 
chemist  has  occasion  to  destroy  this  adhesion,  and  to  obtain  one 
substance  or  both  of  them  in  a  separate  form.  This  separation  is 
generally  effected  with  the  aid  of  heat.  Dopvession  ot  tempera- 
ture will  sometimes  cause  the  cohesion  of  the  particles  of  the  solid 
to  acquire  the  ascendancy  over  the  force  of  adhesion.     When,  for 

"  Buneeo,  la  his  eiperiments  (Gasometry,  tnmsliited  by  Roscoe,  pp.  1S8-2S3),  used 
a  plug  of  gjpsura  (rom  half  an  inch  w  an  inch  in  tliickness,  and  the  results  showed  that 
the  phenomena  of  transpiration  must  also  be  allowed  for,  but  from  estimating  its  im- 
portance unduly,  he  was  led  toquestiontheiiccuracf  of  Graham's  law  of  diffiision,  which 
is  no  doubt  correct. 
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example,  brandy  is  exposed  to  iiiteiise  cold,  many  degrees  lielow 
that  necessary  to  freeze  water,  tlie  spirituous  portion  retains  its 
liquid  forni,  and  separates  from  tlie  aqueous  part,  which  solidifies 
38  ice.  An  instance  of  this  sort  oecnrs  in  nature  on  a  vast  scale, 
in  the  pure  fresh-water  ice  which  is  formed  over  thousands  of 
square  miles  of  ocean  round  the  northern  and  the  southern  poles. 
Indeed  water,  in  tlie  act  of  freezing,  becomes  completely  sepa- 
rated from  everything  which  is  previously  held  in  solution.  It  is 
owing  to  the  separation  of  air  previously  dissolved  in  tlie  wafer, 
that  ice  so  often  presents  a  blebby,  honeycombed  appearance. 
Paraday  has  shown  that,  even  on  a  small  scale,  this  complete 
separation  of  tbreign  matters  from  water  may  be  easily  effected 
by  the  process  of  freezing : — If  sulphuric  acid,  or  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  mdigo,  or  one  of  common  salt,  be  mixed  with  90  or  100 
times  its  bulk  of  water,  and  this  mixture  be  placed  in  a  tube  of 
abont  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  immersed  in  a  freezing  mixture 
(175),  at  the  same  time  that  the  separation  of  the  foreign  matter 
is  mechanically  facilitated  by  stirring  the  liquid  round  and  round 
briskly  and  constantly  with  a  feather,  the  sides  of  the  tube  will, 
in  a  few  minutes,  be  lined  with  a  coat  of  transparent,  chemically 
pure  ice,  all  the  foreign  matters  having  accumulated  in  the  cen- 
tral portion,  which  still  remains  liquid. 

In  like  manner,  gases  may  be  in  a  great  measure  freed  from 
condensible  vapours  by  exposing  them  to  a  very  low  tempera- 
ture. Air  saturated  with  moisture  may  be  rendered  nearly  dry 
by  causing  it  to  traverse  a  long  tube,  cooled  down  by  immersion 
in  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt. 

Elevation  of  temperature  is  still  more  often  resorted  to  for  the 
separation  of  bodies  in  solution :  when,  for  instance,  a  solution  of 
common  salt  in  water  is  exposed  to  heat,  the  repulsive  power  of 
this  agent  overcomes  the  cohesion  of  the  water,  as  well  as  its  ad- 
hesion to  the  salt ;  the  water  assumes  the  aeriform  condition, 
? asses  off  in  steam,  and  leaves  the  salt  behind  in  the  solid  state, 
iiis  process  is  termed  edwporaiAon.  It  proceeds  rapidly  in  shal- 
low, open  vessels,  in  which  case  the  liquid  escapes  into  the  a.ir. 
If  it  be  necessary  to  preserve  the  solvent,  the  operation  is  con- 
ducted in  a  closed  vessel,  such  as  a  retort,  and  connected  with  a 
suitable  condensing  apparatus,  so  as  to  effect  a  distillation,  of  the 
liquid.  The  same  process  may  be  applied  to  effect  a  partial  sep- 
aration of  liquids  of  different  degrees  of  volatility,  and  spirit  of 
wine  is  thus  more  or  less  perfectly  separated  from  water. 

§  IV.  Okystalt.ization. 
(72)  Modes  of  procuring  Crystals. — It  might  be  anticipated 
that  when  cohesion  slowly  recovers  its  ascendancy,  this  force 
would  exert  itself  throughout  the  mass  equally  in  all  directions, 
and  that  a  globular  concretion  would  be  the  result,  as  when  oil 
separates  from  mixture  with  dilute  spirit  of  a  specific  gravity 
[precisely  equal  to  its  own.  The  fact,  however,  is  quite  otherwise, 
ibr  as  a  general  rule  cohesion  is  not  exerted  equally  in  all  direc- 
tions in  solids.     In  the  majority  of  instances,  where  solid  bodies 
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are  allowed  to  separate  slowly  from  their  solntions,  they  are 
founii  to  assume  regular  geometrical  forms.  Each  substance  has 
its  own  peculiar  form.  Such  regular  geometrical  solids  are 
tei'med  crystals. 

By  tliese  differences  in  form,  the  materials  which  conatitnte 
■the  crystallized  mass  may  often  be  distinguished  from  each  other, 
For  example,  common  salt  crystallizes  in  cubes,  alum  in  octohe- 
dra,  saltpetre  or  nitre  in  six-sided  pnsms,  Epsom  salts  in  four- 
sided  prisms,  and  so  on.  Tlie  more  slowly  and  regularly  the 
process  is  allowed  to  proceed,  the  larger  and  more  regulai'  are  the 
crystals.  The  usual  method  of  obtaining  crystals  is  to  form  a 
strong  solution  of  the  salt  in  hot  water,  for  most  bodies  are  more 
freely  soluble  in  water  when  it  ie  at  an  elevated  temperature  than 
■  when  cold  ;  as  the  liquid  cools,  tlie  cohesion  of  the  salt  resumes 
its  ascendancy,  and  the  crystals  shoot  through  the  liquid  :  in  this 
way  crystals  of  nitre  are  easily  procured. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  the  liquefaction  should  in 
all  cases  take  place  through  the  intervention  of  an  indifferent 
liquid  such  as  water ;  mere  fusion  of  the  substance,  followed  by 
slow  cooling  so  as  to  allow  it  freely  to  obey  the  molecular  attrac- 
tion, is  in  many  instances  sufficient  to  produce  ciystals.  If  8  or 
10  lb.  of  sulphur  or  of  bismuth  be  fused  in  a  crucible,  and,  after 
it  has  cooled  sufflcientlv  to  become  solid  upon  the  surface,  the 
ciTist  be  broken  througn  and  the  yet  liquid  sulphur  or  bismuth 
be  poured  out,  the  inner  surface  of  the  solid  portion  will  be  found 
to  be  lined  with  prismatic  trarisparent  crystals  of  sulphur,  or  bril- 
liant hollow  cubes  of  me- 
tallic bismuth.  Water  on  ^i".  u. 
solidifying  often  shoots  in- 
to beautiful  crystals,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  forms 
of  snow  flakes,  fig,  44, 
which  fall  during  a  hard 

frost.     The  forms  of  these    ^Bwar^^vaiB^HHaB^^^KH 
Sakes  are  all  derived  from    BsaM^Bfcrf^BBSSJ^^W^W 
the  six-sided  plate,  No.  1 ; 
theseparate  crystals  in  the 
groups,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  all  cross  each  other  at  angles  of  60" 
and  120",  though  they  vary  in  the  complexity  of  their  arrange- 
ment. 

In  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  temperatures  which  man  can  hard- 
ly attain  in  his  furnaces,  have  been  acting  for  ages ;  processes  of 
cooling  of  the  most  regular  and  gradual  kind  have  been  proceed- 
ing, and  a  great  variety  of  combinations  have  been  effected  under 
the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  strata :  by  the  combined  ope- 
ration of  these  causes  many  crystalline  substances  of  mineral  ori- 
gin have  been  formed,  which  we  have  not  succeeded  in  imitating, 
altlioagh  a  close  examination  of  the  ela^  of  our  ii-oii  furnaces  re- 
veals new  artificial  formations  of  this  nature ;  and  the  number  of 
those  combinations,  previously  unattained  by  art,  is  gradually 
being  diminished. 
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Ebelmen  (Ann.  de  Chimie,  III.  xxii.  211)  suoeecdod  in  pro- 
ducing a  variety  of  arCifidally  ci'j'stallized  comjjomifls,  wliich 
were  before  only  known  as  natural  minerals,  by  dissolving  their 
constituents  in  boracie  or  in  phosphoric  acid,  or  in  one  of  their 
Baits,  and  then  subjecting  the  mixture  to  an  intense  and  long- 
Buatained  heat  in  a  fnmaee  nsed  for  bating  porcelain ;  tlie  acid, " 
or  other  componnd  employed  as  the  solvent,  was  thus  veiy  slowly 
Volatilized,  and  various  crystals  were  obtained,  including  spinelle, 
chrome  iron,  emerald,  and  eornndnm  or  ruby.  Deville  and  Oar 
ron  {Comptea  Jicndzts,  xlvi,  764)  have  extended  these  experiments. 
Tliey  introduced  the  fluorides  of  certain  metals  into  a  crucible 
lined  with  charcoal,  and  containing  a  quantity  of  boracie  anliy- 
dride  supported  in  a  small  cup  of  carbon.  The  cover  of  the  cru- 
cible was  then  carefully  luted  on,  and  the  whole  exposed  for  an 
hour  or  two  to  an  iiitense  white  heat.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  metallic  fluoride  and  the  boracie  anhydride  were 
slowly  volatilized,  the  vapours  decomposed  each  other,  and  crys- 
tals were  formed.  Ferric  fluoride  when  thus  treated  yielded 
magnetic  oxide  of  iron  in  octohedral  crystals.  Fluoiide  of  zirco- 
nium yielded  dendritic  crystals  of  zirconia ;  a  mixture  of  fluoride 
of  aluminum  and  fluoride  of  glucinum  furnished  chrysoberyl; 
fluoride  of  aluminum  mixed  witli  fluoride  of  zinc  yielded  crystals 
of  gahnitc ;  and,  by  the  use  of  appropriate  mixtures,  staurolite 
ana  other  crystallized  bodies  previously  only  known  as  native 
minerals  were  procured.  The  success  that  has  attended  tliese 
Investigations  offers  every  inducement,  to  tlic«e  who  have  the  op- 
portunity, to  pursue  this  interesting  subject. 

The  prolonged  action  of  water  at  high  temperatures,  such  as 
can  only  be  obtained  under  pressure,  often  inmishes  crystalline 
compounds  which  cannot  otherwise  be  procured.  Acting  upon 
a  knowledge  of  this  fact,  De  Senarmont,  by  operating  in  closed 
vessels  with  water  upon  various  compounds,  at  temperatures 
ranging  between  266°  and  572°,  succeeded  in  obtaining  in  a  crys- 
taMized  condition  the  principal  minerals  which  occur  in  metal- 
liferous veins,  including  quartz,  carbonates  of  iron,  manganese 
and  zinc,  sulphate  of  barium,  sulphide  of  antimony,  mispickel, 
and  red  silver  ore,  as  well  as  anhydrous  oxide  of  iron,  and  corun- 
dum.    {Ann.  de  Chimie,  III.  xxxii.  129.) 

The  proloi^ed  action  of  water  at  moderate  temperatures  may 
oftea  alsOj  as  Daubr^e  has  shown,  cause  the  formation  of  compli- 
cated crystallized  minerals.  It  was  found  by  this  mineralogist 
that  the  zeolites  apophyllite,  chabasite,  and  harmotome,  have 
gradually  been  produced  in  the  concrete  laid  down  by  the 
Eomans  around  the  channels  of  outflow,  at  the  hot  springs  of 
Plombieres.* 

*  This  concrete  rests  in  part  on  granite  and  in  part  on  afluTiol  grayel.  The  mineral 
waterflowa  out  at  a  temperature  ranging  between  140°  and  160°  F.  It  ia  very  dilute, 
containing  not  more  tlian  03  per  1000  of  saline  matters.  Of  31  grains  per  gaUon.  It 
balds  In  solution  small  quantities  of  silica^  and  saltd  of  fiodimOj  potassium,  eal<num,  ood 
aluminum.     These  sutatances  thus,  in  almi    ■  "  "  "■  ■  ■-■-  '         *' 


infiltration,  and  in  the  lapse  of  agea  We  altered  its  compoaitioB, 
and  depodted  regularly  crystallized  zeolilia  minerals. 
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It  is  not  in  all  cases  necessary  ihat  liquefsietioTi  should  take 
place  as  a  preliminary  to  crystallization  ;  the  deposition  of  a  solid 
from  the  gaseous  state  eometimea  occnrs  in  crystalline  forms: 
iodine,  areenioiis  anhydride,  snlphur,  iodide  of  mercury,  and 
camphor,  offer  ilhiatrations  of  this  mode  of  crystallization. 

(73)  Separation  of  Salts  "by  OrysiaUisation. — ^The  process  of 
crystallization  from  eolation  often  affords  a  means  of  fie|)arating 
two  salts  of  unequal  solubility,  the  crystalline  form  6f  which  is 
different,  and  which  have  no  chemical  action  on  each  otlier :  nitre 
is  thus  pnrifled  from  the  common  salt  which  always  occurs  mixed 
with  it.  This  process  is  very  generally  resorted  to  as  a  means  of 
purifying  salts  from  small  quantities  of  foreign  admixtures,  which 
may  he  soluble  in  water,  but  which  either  do  not  crystallize,  or 
if  they  crystallize,  do  not  <]o  so  in  dilute  solutions.  i!ach  crystal- 
lization diminishes  tlie  quantity  of  adhering  impurity,  and  after 
the  process  has  been  repeated  three  or  tour  timea,  dissolving 
each  successive  crop  of  crystals  in  I'resh  portions  of  pure  water, 
the  product  will  in  most  cases  be  free  from  impurity.  The  crys- 
tallization of  sea  salt  from  sea  water  thus  separates  the  chloride 
of  sodinm  from  chloride  of  magnesium,  and  from  various  other 
salts  whic'li  are  present  with  it  in  small  pi-oportions ;  a  single  crys- 
tallization gives  the  salt  sufficiently  pure  for  comnierciaJ  purposes, 
though  it  is  in  this  state  far  from  being  chemically  free  from  the 
bodies  which  accompany  it  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  A  single 
crystallization  of  many  salts,  however,  may  he  made  to  furnish 
the  salt  veiy  nearly  chemically  pure,  if  the  solution  be  briskly 
stirred  whilst  the  eiystals  are  being  deposited.  The  salt  is  thus 
deposited  in  minute  detached  grains ;  and  if  these  are  placed  to 
drain,  and  washed  with  a  saturat.ed  solntion  of  the  pure  salt,  as  is 
practised  in  the  retiniug  of  nitre,  the  mother  liquor,  which  i-e- 
^.lins  the  impurities  dissolved,  may  be  completelv  washed  away ; 
but  if  the  crystals  be  allowed  to  be  deposited  slowly  and  to  ac- 
quire a  large  volume,  the  mother  liquor  is  retained  between  the 
layers  of  each  cirstal,  and  cannot  be  thoroughly  displaced  by  the 
pure  solution.  Bodies  which  possess  the  same  crystalline  form, 
such  as  sulphate  and  ehromate  of  potassium,  cannot  thus  be  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  crystallization. 

(74)  Sudden  GrysicdUsation  ;  Nuclei. — "Where  the  forces  of 
cohesion  and  adhesion  are  nearly  balanced,  as  in  satm-ated  solu- 
tions, veiy  slight  causes  may  occasion  the  cohesion  to  preponder- 
ate ;  and  when  once  this  force  has  been  set  in  action,  its  influence 
spreads  rapidly  throughout  the  mass.  Water,  for  example,  in  a 
still  atmosphere,  may  be  cooled  8  or  10  degrees  below  the  freez- 
ing point,  and  yet  continue  liquid ;  but  the  slightest  vibration  of 
the  vessel  causes  sudden  crystallization  of  a  portion  of  the  liquid 
into  ice.  Sometimes  a  similar  effect  is  produced,  as  in  the  case 
of  Glauber's  salt,  by  the  sudden  admission  of  air  to  the  solution 
of  the  salt  saturated  at  a  high  temperature,  and  from  which  the 
air  ha3  been  expelled  by  boiling. 

Adhesion  to  a  solid  body  may  be  sufficient  to  disturb  the 
balance ;  thus,  the  dropping  in  of  a  similar  crystal,  the  insertion 
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of  a  thread,  or  of  a  wire,  or  of  a  piece  of  stick,  if  not  sufficient  to 
cause  endden  crystallization,  will  generally  determine  the  spot 
upon  which  the  crystals  are  first  formed,  especially  if  the  foreign 
body  or  nmJeus  be  rough  and  irregular  in  its  outline.  For  tliis 
reason  threads  are  stretSied  across  the  vessels  in  which  the  pure 
solution  of  sugar  is  set  aside  to  crystallize  in  tlie  inauufactoi'e  of 
BUgar-candy;  so  also  wooden  rods  are  placed  in  solutions  of 
acetate  of  copper,  and  copper  wires  are  suspended  in  solutions 
of  borax  in  order  to  facilitate  the  crystaliizatioD  of  the  aait. 

(75)  Oireumstancee  which  modify  OrysiaUme  Jfbrm. — The 
volume  of  crystals  is  often  influenced  by  circumstances  appa- 
rently trivial.  Muddy  solutions  generally  yield  the  largest  crys- 
tals, as  is  well  seen  in  the  manufacturing  process  for  obtaining 
citric  and  tartaric  acids,  where  the  impiu-e  acid  always  forms  the 
finest  crystals.  Occasionally  the  presence  of  a  substance  in  the 
liquid  which  does  not  crystallize  with  the  salt,  yet  modifies  the 
form  which  the  latter  assumes  ;  nrea,  for  instance,  occasions  the 
deposition  of  common  salt  in  octohedra  instead  of  its  usna'  form 
of  the  cube.  It  was  also  found  by  Jacobsen  {Pogg.  Annal.,  cxiii. 
498)  timt  chloride  of  sodium,  which  crystallizes  ordinarily  in 
cubes,  could  be  obtained  at  pleasure  in  the  hemihedral  fonn  ob- 
served by  Marbaeh,  by  touching  one  of  the  regular  enbic  crystals 
of  the  salt  with  a  little  fat  or  wax,  and  replacing  it  in  the  mother 
liquor.  A  similar  modifying  influence  on  the  form  of  the  ciystal 
was  produced  by  the  addition  of  small  quantities  of  urea,  of  gly- 
cerine, or  of  crude  acid  tartrate  of  potaeainm  to  the  mother  liquor. 

The  investigations  of  Pasteur  {Ann.  de  Chimie,  III,  xlix,  5) 
have  thrown  an  interesting  light  upon  some  of  the  causes  which 
thus  operate  in  modifying  the  form  of  crystals.  The  crystals 
which  were  partieulai-ly  examined  by  him  were  those  of  bimalate 
of  ammonium,  and  of  formiate  of  strontium.  Bimalate  of  am- 
monium, when  it  is  deposited  in  the  cold  fi'om  a  pure  saturated 
solution  of  the  salt,  crystallizes  in  the  form  shown  in  No.  1,  fig. 
45 — a  form  derived  from  a  right  prism  with  a  rhombic  base. 


Sometimes,  however,  the  crystals  exhibit  the  double  bevel  showH 
in  No.  2.  When  the  salt  is  deposited  from  a  solution  containing 
products  of  the  decomposition  of  tlie  bimalate  by  heat,  it  assumes 
a  hemihedral  modification,  similar  to  one  or  other  of  those  shown 
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in  iig.  46.  The  bimalate  has  a  ready  cleavage  parallel  to  tha 
sides  A  B  and  c  d  (fig.  45).  If  a  crystal  of  the  form  of  1  or  2  be 
broken  across,  as  in  flg,  47,  and  be  transferred  to  a  portion  of 
T)iire  saturated  mother  liquor,  the  bevel  is  rapidly  restored :  it 

FiQ.  46.  Fio.  41. 
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makes  its  appearance  first  along  the  edges  of  the  cleavage  plane, 
X  T,  and  the  growth  of  the  crystal  is  more  rapid  in  the  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  plauu  of  cleavage  than  it  is  in  the  direction 
parallel  with  it.  If  the  crystal  be  cut  at  one  of  its  angles  as  at 
«,  fig.  48,  the  notch  becomes  rapidly  filled  up,  as  shown  in  the 
^ure,  and  when  the  form  of  the  crystal  is  re- 
stored, its  growth  again  becomes  regular  in  all  F'g-  *8, 
directions. 

The  general  conclusion  to  which  these  obser- 
vations point,  is — that  when  a  broken  crystal  is 
replaced  in  its  motlier  liquor,  it  continues  to  in- 
crease in  every  dii'ection  ;  but  that  its  growth  is 
especially  active  upon  the  broken  surfaces,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  general  outHne  of  the  figure 
is  restored  in  a  few  hours. 

If  a  hemihedral  crystal,  such  as  either  of  those  shown  in 
fig.  46,  be  placed  in  a  saturated  solution  of  the  pure  bimalate, 
tiie  hemihedral  faces  quickly  disappear,  as  the  artificial  in- 
jury does.  On  the  other  hand,  if  perfect  crystals  be  placed 
m  a  mother  liquid  depositing  hemihedral  crystals,  the  hemihe- 
dral form  is  speedily  developed  upon  the  newly  introduced  eirs- 
tals,  the  hemihedral  crystal  growing  most  rapidly  in  the  direction 
of  its  length,  a  b,  whilst  the  regular  crystal  increases  most  rapid- 
ly in  the  direction  of  its  breadth,  a  c. 

In  reflecting  upon  this  last  observation,  it  occurred  to  Pasteur 
that  if  he  could  by  mechanical  means  compel  a  crystal  to  increase 
more  rapidly  in  length  than  in  breadth,  he  might  compel  a  pure 
solution  to  deposit  hemihedral  crystals.  He  accordingly  pasted 
strips  of  tinfoil  over  the  sides  of  a  well  formed  crystal  of  the  bi- 
malate, and  having  produced  cleavage  planes  at  the  two  ends 
parallel  to  A  b,  he  placed  it  in  a  pure  solution  of  the  bimalate ; 
OH  the  following  day  the  bevels  had  reappeared  along  the  broken 
faces,  and  each  of  the  four  solid  angles  of  the  crystal  exhibited  a 
hemihedral  face.  When  the  tinfoil  was  pasted  along  one  edge 
oily  of  the  crystal,  the  hemihedral  faces  were  developed  on  that 
side  only. 

(76)  Change  of  Volume  in  CrystaUizing. — Some  change  of 
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bulk  usually  occnrs  at  the  moment  of  solidification  ;  in  many  in 
stances  expansion  is  produced.  Ice,  for  example,  at  tlie  moment 
of  congelation,  increases  in  b.ulk  about  j'^,  and  expands  so  forci- 
bly as  to  burst  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  contained.  Instances  of 
this  occur  during  severe  frosts  in  the  pipes  used  for  conveying 
water.  This  expansive  force  is  so  enormous  that  no  vessels  have 
been  found  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  it.  The  most  compact  ico 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  0-923 :  1000  parts  of  water  at  82"  be- 
come dilated  on  freezing  to  1083,*  It  is  owing  to  the  expansion 
which  occurs  at  the  moment  of  solidification  in  iron  and  New- 
ton's fusible  metal,  that  they  answer  so  admirably  for  castings. 
Other  solids,  however,  present  equally  remarkable  instances  of 
contraction,  of  which  mercury,  lead,  and  gold  are  illustrations, 
and  hence  the  unfitness  of  the  two  metals  last  mentioned  for  the 
purposes  of  citing  or  moulding. 

According  to  Sie  experiments  of  Kopp  {Ziebig's  Anncd.  xciii. 
129),  all  the  undermentioned  substances  contract  on  solidifying, 
and  their  expansion  at  the  moment  of  fusion  is  the  following : 


ino  Parts  of  SM 

.xpand 

on  melting  at  ^. 

Phosphoru'f 
White  Wax 
Stearic  Acid 
Sulphor. 

9  4^ 
1142 
110 
50 

111 
147 
118 

Many  solids  expind  with  much  greater  lapidit^  near  their 
melting  point  than  at  lower  temper  itures ,  this  is  particularly 
remarkable  in  the  ca^t,  ct  ivax  I^ojip  ilso  linds  that  many  hy- 
drated  salts  expand  at  the  moment  of  fusion,  as  tor  example  : — 


Chloride  of  Calcium  (CaCI,  +  6  H,0) 

Phosphate  of  Sodium  (Ka^HPO,  +  12  H,0)... 
Hyposulphite  of  Sodium  (NfiaSaHa  0,  +  4  H,  O) 


A  similar  phenomenon  attends  the  melting  of  Rose's  fusible 
metal  (2  parts  of  bismuth,  1  part  of  tin,  and  1  of  lead),  which  on 
liquefying,  between  203"  and  208°,  expands  1'55  per  cent. 
Iodine,  bromine,  potassium,  sodium,  tin,  and  bismuth,  also  con- 
tract at  the  moment  of  solidification,  and  of  course  expand  on 
liquefaction. 

(77)  Dissection  of  CrystaUme  Masses. — An  interesting  proof 
of  the  inflaence  of  mass  upon  cohesion  is  sometimes  observed  in 
the  gradual  conversion  of  small  crystals  left  in  the  liquid  into 
larger  ones.  In  sulphate  of  nickel,  for  example,  slight  alternate 
elevations  and  depressions  of  temperature  cause   tlie  alternate 
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solution  and  re-crystallization  of  part  of  the  salt ;  the  smaller 
crystids,  whicL  ofi'er  the  largest  surface  in  proportion  to  their 
mass,  are  most  readily  dissolved,  and  their  aolution  crystallizes 
again  upon  the  suriace  of  the  larger  ones,  -which  thus  gradually 
increase  in  size,  whilst  the  small  ones  entirely  disappear. 

By  the  slow  action  of  solution,  crystalline  structure  may  often 
be  made  visible  where  no  trace  of  it  was  previously  apparent, 
and  a  kind  of  dissection  of  the  mass  is  thus  effected,  owing  to  the 
more  poweiful  exertion  of  cohesion  in  certain  directions ;  these 
directions  vary  with  the  particular  crystalline  form  of  the  com- 
pound. These  phenomena  may  be  developed  in  a  striking  manner 
upon  the  surface  of  a  tin  plate,  by  gently  warming  the  plate,  and 
washing  it  over  while  hot  with  a  little  weak  acid ;  the  crystalline 
forms  mns  displayed  constitute,  when  the  surface  has  been  var- 
nished, the  ornamented  tin-plate  tenned  moiree  metaUigue.  A 
bar  of  nickel  placed  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  becomes  covered  with 
tetrahcdra,  from  the  solution  of  the  intervening  nnerystallized 
portions  of  the  metal ;  and  the  "fibrous  structure  of  the  better 
kinds  of  iron  may  be  strikingly  exhibited  by  a  similar  treatment 
of  the  mass.  Salts  may  be  made  to  show  the  same  kind  of  strue- 
ture  witliout  having  recourse  to  chemical  solvents.  A  shapeless 
block  of  alum,  when  placed  in  a  nearly  saturated  solution  of  the 
salt,  becomes  gradually  embossed  with  portions  of  oetohedra,  so 
that  its  true  crystalline  structure  is  revealed  to  the  eye.  In  all 
these  eases  the  action  of  the  solvent  must  be  very  weak,  other- 
wise the  force  of  adhesion  will  act  too  uniformly :  the  more  slowly 
the  solution  takes  place,  the  more  clearly  is  this  diiference  in 
the  amount  of  cohesion  in  different  directions  of  the  solid  mani- 
fested.— (Daniell,  Quart.  Joum,  of  Sdencey  i.  24,  and  Boy.  Inst. 
Jowm.   i.  1.) 

A  remarkable  molecular  change  sometimes  takes  place  in 
bodies  without  their  undergoing  any  alteration  from  the  solid  to 
the  liquid  state.  Brass  and  silver,  for  example,  when  tirst  cast  or 
■wrougiit,  possess  considerable  toughness,  and  nave  no  apparent 
crystalline  structure ;  by  repeated  heatings  and  cooKngs,  how- 
ever, they  often  become  so  brittle  aa  to  snap  oif  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  a  very  slight  d^-ee  of  force,  and  the  surface  of  the 
fracture  then  exhibits  a  distinctly  crystallized  appearance.  In 
the  same  way  it  is  found  that  constant  vibration,  socli  as  that  to 
which  the  iron  shafts  of  machinery  and  the  axles  of  railway  car- 
riages are  subjected,  gradually  destroys  the  fibrous  character  to 
which  the  iron  is  chi^y  indebted  for  its  toughness,  and  rendei-s 
it  crystalline  and  brittle.  A  similar  change  sometimes  occurs  in 
crystallized  bodi^ :  in  this  way  transparent  prismatic  crystals 
of  sulphate  of  nickel  or  of  seleniate  of  zinc,  when  exposed  for  a 
tew  minutes  to  the  sun's  rays,  become  opaque  ;  they  retain  their 
form  until  touched,  and  then  crumble  down  into  a  granular  pow- 
dar  composed  of  octohedral  particles.  A  somewliat  sintiiar 
alteration  occurs  in  barley  sugar,  which,  when  first  made  from 
melted  sugar,  is  vitreous  and  tj'aiispareiit ;  but  it  gradually  be- 
comes crystalline,  opaque,  and  brittle. 
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(T8)  Structure  of  Crystals:  Cleavage. — By  the  careful  appli 
cation  of  mechanical  force,  crystalline  foiin  may  be  often  revealed 
in  a  body  which  at  fii-st  appears  as  a  shapeless  mass.  If  to  an 
irregular  fragment  of  Iceland  epar,  for  example,  we  apply  the 
edge  of  a  knife,  and  tap  it  gently  on  the  back  with  a  liammer, 
■we  shall  find  that  in  certain  positions  the  spar  splits  readily,  leav- 
ing stiiooth  surfaces,  and  that  having  once  obtained  such  a  sur- 
face, we  may  go  on  splitting  the  mineral  in  layers  parallel  to  this 
surface.  Upon  applying  tne  knife  to  tlie  surface  of  a  layer  so 
detached,  we  find  tliat  tliis  again  admits  of  cleavage  in  two  direc- 
tions, so  that  ultimately  a  rhombohedral  crystal  is  obtained  fi-om 
the  spar.  Some  bodies  admit  of  cleavage  with  nrach  greater 
facility  than  othei-s  ;  and  very  often  cleavage  occurs  more  readily 
in  the  direction  of  one  of  tJie  planes  than  in  that  of  the  other. 
Selenite,  one  of  the  forms  of  sulpnate  of  calcium,  has  three  cleav- 
ages, but  one  of  tliese  is  much  more  easily  effected  than  the 
others ;  hence  the  mineral  is  readily  split  into  laminse. 

The  flat  surfaces  developed  by  cleavage  are  termed  the  faces 
or  planes  of  a  cryslid  (such  as  _/>  ^,  fig.  49,  1).     The  lines,  e  e, 
formed  by  the  junc- 
Fio-  49.  tion  of  two  of  these 

1  ji  t  planes  are  its  crf^es/ 

the  junction  of  two 
edges  forma  a  plane 
angle;  and  the  point, 
a,  at  which  three  or 
more  planes  meet, 
constitutes  a  s<^d 
angle.  These  _p^ane8 
are  said  to  be  similar,  when  their  corresponding  edges  are  pro- 
portional, and  their  corresponding  angles  eqnal.  Edges  are 
si/mUar,  when  they  are  produced  by  the  meeting  of  planes  re- 
spectively similar,  at  equal  angles ;  and  angles  are  simUar,  when 
they  are  equal,  and  are  contained  within  edges  respectively  simi- 
lar. Sometimes  it  happens  that  the  crystal  is  boimded  in  all 
directions  by  perfectly  equal  and  similar  faces,  as  is  seen  in  the 
cube,  octohedryn,  and  rhombohedron.  Such  forms  are  distin- 
guished as  dm^  forms'  whilst  those  forms  result- 
ing from  the  combination  of  two  or  more  simple 
oi^s  are  termed  compound,  or  secondary  forms.  A 
crystal  of  quartz,  consisting  of  a  six-sided  prism,  ter- 
minated by  two  six-sided  pyramids  (fig,  50).  is  a 
compound  form.  In  fig.  49,  2,  is  a  compound  form, 
the  twelve  edges  of  the  oetohedron  d  d  d,  being  re- 
placed by  faces  of  the  rhombic  dodecahedron. 

Although  each  substance  has  its  own  peculiar 
crystalline  form,  as,  for  example,  alum  the  oetohe- 
dron, common  salt  the  cube,  carbonate  of  calcium 
tbe  rhombohedron,  it  fi^quently  happens  that  the  regularity  of 
the  crys'talline  form  is  interfered  with.  Extra  faces  are  often 
formed  by  the  replacement  of  an  edge,  or  the  truncation  of  an 
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an^le.  If  tKc  twelve  solid  edges  of  the  octohedron  were  removed, 
a  toi'in  iutermtidiatc  between  the  octohedron  and  the  rliombio 
dodecahedron  would  be  the  result,  sueh  as  is  seen  in  tig.  49,  2. 
If  the  four  solid  angles  of  the  tetrahedron  were  removed,  a  form 
intermediate  between  the  tetrahedron  and  the  octohedron  would 
be  obtained  {lig.  49,  3.) 

In  the  discovery  of  the  simple  form  of  crystals,  the  procesa 
of  cleavage  just  allnded  to  is  most  valuable  ;  and  by  its  means, 
secondary  forma,  which  at  firat  sight  present  no  resemblance  to 
the  original,  may  be  readily  traced  to  it.  A  striking  instance  of 
this  kind  is  afforded  by  the  cleavage  of  the  six-si&d  prism  of 
calcareous  spar.  By  cleavage,  the  three  alternate  edges  of  the 
base  raay  be  removed,  and  three  faces  produced,  as  at  »•  r,  fig. 
51,  whilst  a  cleavage  similar  to  that  of  the  base  may  be  effected 
upon  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  prism,  except 
that  the  edges  corresponding  to  those  that  before 
resisted,  now  yield,  and  that  those  which  at  the 
base  yielded  to  cleavage  now  remain  entire.  The 
obtuse  rhombohedron  is  thus  obtained  by  pursu- 
ing the  dissection,  as  shown  in  fig.  51. 

(79)  Qotiiiometara. — Since  the  number  of  geo- 
metrical solids  is  limited,  whilst  the  number  of 
crystallized  bodies  is  very  great,  it  nece^ai-ily 
happens  that  several  dift^'erent  substances  possess 
the  same  crystalline  form,  and  the  only  difference 
obaei-vable  between  them  consists  in  the  different 
inclination  of  tlie  planes  to  each  other ;  or,  what 
is  the  same  thing,  in  variations  of  the  angles  of 
the  crystal.  In  order  to  detect  this  difference, 
the  crystallographer  requires  instruments  for  measuring 
angles.  Such  instniments  are  termed  goniometers  (from  f^rovla 
an  angle).  Of  these  the  simplest  consist*  of  a  pair  of  d<nible  com- 
passes, the  pivot  of  which  eomcides  with  the  centre  of  a  graduated 
semicircle;  one  limb  is  fixed,  forming  the  diameter  of'tlie  s 


the  pivot,  aTid  crosses  tlie  fixed 
The  external  hmbs  of  the 


circle,  the  other  is  moveable 
limb  at  its  centre,  as  shown  in  ; 
compasses  are  pressed  against 
the  two  planes  of  the  crystal, 
the  inclination  of  which  is  to 
be  measured,  so  that  they  shall 
accurately  touch  those  planes 
in  directions  perpendicular  to 
the  edge  at  which  they  meet ; 
and  the  alternate  and  opposite 
angle  which  of  course  coincides 
witli  that  of  the  crystal,  is  read 
off  in  the  degrees  of  the  gradu- 
ated arc. 

(80)  RefleotiTig  Gonicmeter'. 
—A  far  more  elegant  and  accurate  instrument   is  the  reflecting 
'  of  Wollaston,  fig,  54.     The  principle  upon  which   it 
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acts  may  be  thus  explained  ; — Let  aJ>  c  d  (fig.  63),  represent  a 
eectioii  of  the  crystal  to  be  measured.  A  ray  of  ligbt,  *  r,  re- 
flected aa  at  r  s,  from  tbe  surface  of  the  crystal,  forms  the  radius 
of  the  arc  which  is  to  be  measured. 
One  plane,  a  b,  of  the  crystal,  is  brought 
into  a  fixed  position  with  regard  to  the 
graduated  circle,  and  tlie  inclination  of 
the  two  planes  alt,i  a  is  ascertained  by 
measuring  the  arc  wliich  the  graduated 
limb  of  the  instrument  describes,  in 
order  to  bring  the  second  plane,  i  e,  of 
the  crystal  into  tbe  same  position  as 
the  first,  a  h.  Tiie  swppUm&nt,  ah  e, 
of  this  arc,  E  c,  measures  the  inclination  of  the  two  planes.  The 
angle  may,  however,  be  read  oiF  at  once,  by  attending  to  the  fol- 
lowing instructions : — 

The  instrument  (fig.  5i)  consists  of  a  brass  disk,  a  J,  supported 
in  a  vertical  plane,  and  graduated  on  its  outer  edge  to  naif  de- 

grees.      By  means  of  a  milled 
ead,  d,  this  disk  may  be  turned 
round   in    its   own   plane ;    the 
angle  through  which  it  has  been 
made  to  turn  is  read  oif  by  a 
-vernier,  e,  which  is  pennanently 
fixed.    The  axis,  /,  of  the  gra- 
duated circle    is  pierced  by   a 
second    axis,    attached    to    the 
milled  head,  e,  wliich  is  intend- 
ed to  give  rotation  to  the  parts 
supporting  the  crystal,  independ- 
ently,  when    necessary,   of    the 
movements  of  the  graduated  ( ' 
cle,  a  h. 
____________        _  "  To  use  the  goniometer, 

tr'.muir.mi'l  i' \  ~7^/  should  fii-st  be  placed  on  a  pyra- 

llliil  \  \\  midal  stand,  and  the  stand  on  a 

small  steady  table,  placed  about 
six  to  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  ajiat  window.  The  graduated  cir- 
cular plate,  a  b,  should  stand  accurately/  pei-pendicular  from  the 
window,  the  pin,  A  *,  being  horizontal,  with  the  slit  end,  i,  near- 
est tlie  eye.  Place  the  crystal  which  is  to  be  measui'ed,  on  the 
table,  resting  on  one  of  the  planes  whose  inclination  is  required, 
and  with  the  edge  at  which  those  planes  meet  the  farthest  from 
you,  and  parallel  to  the  window  in  your  front.  Attach  a  portion 
of  wax  to  one  side  of  the  small  bi-ass  plate,  ^,*  lay  the  plate  on 
the  table  with  one  edge  parallel  to  the  window,  the  side  to  which 
the  wax  is  attached  being  uppermost,  and  press  the  end  of  the 
■wax  against  the  crystal,  h,  till  it  adheres ;  then  lift  the  plate  with 
its  attached  crystal,  and  place  it  in  the  slit  of  the  pin,  A  *',  with 
that  side  uppermost  which  rested  on  the  table. 

"  Bring  the  eye  now  so  near  the  crystal,  as,  without  perceiv- 
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irg  the  crystal  itself,  to  pei-mit  your  o'oBerving  distinctly  the  im- 
ages of  objects  reflected  from  its  planes  ;  and  raise  or  lower  that 
end  of  the  pin  which  has  the  small  ciccular  plate,  h,  attached  to 
it  nntil  one  of  the  horizontal  upper  bars,  m,  of  the  window  is  seen 
reflected  from  the  upper  or  first  plane  of  the  crystal,  and  till  the 
image  of  the  bar,  n,  is  brought  nearly  to  coiiieide  with  some  line, 
I,  b^ow  the  window  ;  as  the  edge  of  the  skirting-board  where  it 
joins  the  floor.  Turn  the  pin,  hi,  on  Us  own  axis,  if  necessary, 
until  the  reflected  image  of  the  bar  of  the  window  coincides  ac- 
curately with  the  observed  Hne  below  the  window.  Turn  now 
the  small  circular  plate,  e,  on  its  axis,  and  from  you,  until  you 
observe  the  same  bar  of  the  window  I'eflected  from  the  second 
plane  of  the  crystal,  and  nearly  coincident  with  the  line  below  ; 
and  having,  in  adjusting  tlie  first  plane,  turned  the  pin  on  its 
axis  to  bring  the  reflected  image  of  the  bar  of  the  window  to 
coincide  accurately  with  the  lineoelow,  now  move  the  lower  end 
of  that  pin  laterally  either  towards  or  from  the  instrument,  in 
order  to  make  the  image  of  the  same  bar  reflected  from  the 
second  plane  coincide  with  the  same  line  below. 

"  Having  assured  yourself,  by  looking  repeatedly  at  both 
planes,  that  the  image  of  the  horizontal  bar  reflected  successively 
from  each,  coincides  with  the  same  line  below,  the  crystal  may 
be  considered  as  adjusted  for  measurement.     Let  tlie  180°  on  the 

fraduated  circle  be  now  brought  opposite  the  0°  of  the  vernier, 
y  turning  the  middle  plate,  d,  and  while  the  circle  is  main- 
tained accurately  in  this  position,  bring  the  reflected  image,  n, 
of  the  bar,  m,  from  the  first  plane,  to  coincide  with  the  line,  l, 
below,  by  turning  the  small  circular  plate,  e.  N"ow  turn  the , 
graduated  circle  from  you,  by  means  of  the  middle  plate,  d,  until 
the  image  of  the  bar  reflected  from  the  second  plane  is  also  ob- 
served to  coincide  with  the  same  line."     (Brooke  s  CryataUogror 


phy-,  p.  30.)  In  this  position,  the  reading  of  the  vernier  gives  at 
once  flie  inclination  of  the  two  planes  to  each  other.  It  is  almost 
enperfluous  to  remark,  that  tlie  reflecting  goniometer  can  only 
be  applied  in  cases  in  which  the  surfaces  of  the  crystal  have 
sufficient  polish  and  brilliancy  to  reflect  the  image  of  the  line  by 
means  of  which  the  angle  is  read  off. 

(81)  SymmeVry  of  Crystalline  Form. — ^The  study  of  the  geo- 
metrical relations  ot  diSerent  crystalline  forms  to  each  other  be- 
longs to  the  science  of  crystallography.  It  will  be  sufficient  for 
the  present  purpose  to  indicate  the  general  principle  upou  which 
the  classification  of  crystals  is  founded.  This  principle  is  the 
symmetrical  arrangement  upon  which  every  crystalline  form  is 
constructed.  Symmetry,  or  a  complex  unitbrmity  of  confignra- 
tion  (that  is,  similarity  in  the  arrangement  of  two  or  more  corre- 
sponding forms  round  a  common  centre),  is  the  general  law  of 
creation,  both  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms.  It  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  correspondence  in  external  form  of  the  right  and 
letl  side  of  the  body  in  animals,  in  the  similar  arrangement  of 
the  leaf  on  either  side  of  its  midrib,  in  the  two  lobes  of  the  dico- 
tyledonous bed,  and  indeed  it  attracts  the  notice  of  every  ob- 
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server  in  numberless  cases.  The  same  law  liolds  good  still  mora 
rigidiy,  tljough  not  so  obviously,  in  the  constitution  of  every 
crystal.  If  one  of  the  primary  planes  or  sixes  of  a  crystal  be 
modified  in  any  manner  by  molecular  forces  acting  within  the 
liquid  or  the  crystal,  all  the  symmetrical  planes  must  be  modified 
in  the  same  manner. 

Tlie  imaginary  line  which  thus  governs  the  figure,  and  about 
which  all  the  parts  are  similarly  disposed^  and  witli  reference  to 
which  they  correspond  exactly,  is  termed  the  axis  of  symTnetry 
in  a  crystal.  If  a  riiombohedron  of  Iceland  spar  be  held  with 
one  of  its  obtuse  angles  uppermost,  the  vertical  line  which  joina 
that  angle  to  the  opposite  obtuse  angle  is  the  axis  of  symmetry 
of  the  crystal.  Each  extremity  of  the  axis  is  formed  by  the  meet- 
ing of  tliree  planes,  each  similar  to  the  others,  and  all  inclined  to 
the  axis  at  an  equal  angle.  If  any  internal  molecular  force  pro- 
duce the  replacement  of  any  of  llie  edges  of  one  of  those  faces, 
the  same  cause  most  act  with  similar  mtensityupon  the  eori'O- 
sponding  edge  of  the  other  faces,  and  produce  a  cori'esponding 
modification.  Tlie  variation  thus  introduced  into  the  form  of  the 
crystal  has  a  symmetrical  cliaractcr ;  and  the  alteration,  which  is 
experienced  by  each  of  the  three  divisions  of  which  the  ciystal 
consists,  is  consequently  similar  in  each  ease. 

There  are,  however,  cystals  that  possess  more  than  one  axis 
of  symmetry  ;  and  an  an-angement  of  crystalline  form,  first  pro- 
posed by  Weiss,  and  which  is  now  universally  adopted,  is  based 
upon  tlie  relation  which  these  axes  bear  to  each  other.  Tliese 
axes,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  imaginary  lines,  whicli  connect 
the  opposite  angles  or  faces  of  a  ciystal,  and  all  of  them  intersect 
each  other  in  the  centre  of  the  figure.  In  the  regular  system,  to 
which  the  cube,  the  regular  octohedron,  and  rhombic  dodecahe- 
dron belong,  tliere  are  three  axes,  which  are  all  equal,  and  cross 
each  otiier  in  the  centre  of  the  crystal  at  right  angles.  If  one  of 
the  faces  or  edges  upon  any  of  tliese  equal  axes  be  modified,  not 
only  are  all  the  faces  or  edges  upon  that  axis  similarly  mo<Ufied, 
but  all  the  faces  and  edges  of  the  entire  crystal  experience  a  simi- 
lar modification  ;  since  the  symmetry  of  all  the  axes  is  alike,  and 
the  molecular  modifying  force  acts  equally  upon  aU.  But  this 
rule,  though  of  very  general  application,  is  not  without  excep- 
tion. If,  for  instance,  a  crystal  rest  upon  one  face  during  its  for- 
mation, the  mechanical  obstacle  to  its  symmetrical  development 
is  irequently  the  cause  of  considerable  interference  witn  the 
regular  growth  in  this  direction,  but  this  interference  does  not 
operate  upon  the  upper  aiid  exposed  faces.  This  interference  of 
causes  external  to  tne  crystal  is  very  generally  observed  in  crys- 
talline masses  artificially  obtained  (75),  The  crystals  of  which 
the  mass  is  composed  cross  each  other  in  all  directions,  and  form 
a  confused  structure,  from  the  surface  of  which  project  isolated 
ciystals,  one  extremity  only  of  which  is  developed  i-egiilarly. 

Some  crystals  assume  forms  termed  pseudomorfhous  (from 
j^-i)8o9  a  falsehood,  fiopAif  form) ;  that  is  to  say,  they  exhibit 
forms  which  are  not  truly  related  to  their  own  crj'stalline  sys- 
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tem.  Such  pseud omorphous  crystals  arc  formed  by  deposition 
in  cavities  previously  occupied  by  crystals  of  a  different  uiiture, 
but  which  have  been  slowly  dissolved  out  of  the  mass  in  which 
they  were  included,  leaving  spaces  corresponding  to  their  form  ; 
and  during  the  process  of  0ie  solution  of  the  original  crystals,  or 
after  its  completion,  the  new  compound  has  gradually  taken 
place,  and  adapted  itself  to  the  form,  of  the  crystal  which  has 
undergone  removal. 

(82)  Classification  of  Crystals. — Crystals  are  subdivided  into 
six  classes  or  systems,  founded  upon  the  relation  ot  their  axes  of 
symmetry  to  each  other.  Tliese  relations  exert  an  influence  not 
only  upon  the  geometrical  connexion  of  the  forms  of  crystals,  but 
also  upon  their  optical  and  physical  properties.  It  is  necessary 
in  studying  crystalline  fonns,  the  relations  of  which  are  often 
very  complicated,  always  to  place  the  crystal  in  a  definite  posi- 
tion. It  will  be  found  most  convenient  to  place  the'  principal 
axis  in  a  vertical  direction.  The  observance  of  this  rule  greatly 
facilitates  the  comparison  of  the  compound  with  the  simple  tbrms. 

The  six  classes  into  which  crystals  are  subdivided  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  1st,  tho  Regular  or  Tessular  system :  2nd,  the  Eight 
square  prismatic,  or  pyramidal ;  3rd,  the  Rhombohedral ;  4thj 
the  Prismatic  ;  5th,  the  Oblique  ;  6tli,  the  Doubly  oblique. 

1.  The  Regular,  or  Tessular,  or  Cubic  System,  is  charac- 
terized by  three  equal  axes,  a  a,  a  a,  a  a,  figitres  65,  56,  57, 
around  which  the  crystals  are  symmetrically  arranged ;  they  cross 
eaflh  other  at  right  angles.  Crystals  belonging  to  this  system  ex- 
pand equally  in  all  directions  when  heated,  and  refract  light 
simply.  The  most  important  varieties  of  simple  forms  are  the 
cube,  as  shown  in  fluor  spar,  common  salt,  and  iron  pyrites  (fig. 
65,  1) ;  the  octohedron  (fig.  55,  5,>  exemplified  by  alum  and 
magnetic  iron  ore  ;  the  tetrahedron  (lig.  57, 3),  sometimes  seen  in 
copper ;  and  the  rhombic  dodecahedron  (fig.  56,  3),  as  in  the 
garnet  and  sulphide  of  cobalt.  Upon  the  geometrical  relations 
of  these  forms,  a  single  instance,  showing  one  of  the  simplest 
cases  of  such  a  connexion,  will  suffice : — 

From  the  cube  may  readily  be  deduced  the  three  other  allied 
fonns  of  the  regular  system.  By  truncating  each  of  the  eight 
solid  angles  by  planes  equally  inclined  to  the  three  adjacent  faces 
of  the  cube,  we  obtain  the  ootohedron,  in  which  the  three  axes  of 
the  cube  terminate  in  the  six  solid  angles  of  the  figure,  one  of 
which  consequently  coiTesponds  to  the  centre  of  each  side  of  the 
cube.  (See  hg.  55.)  The  faces  marked  o  are  those  of  the  octo- 
hedron. 

By  replacing  each  of  the  twelve  edges,  d  d  d,oi  the  cube,  we 
arrive  at  last  at  the  rhomhio  dodecahedron.     (Fig.  56.) 

By  truncating  the  alternate  angles,  1 1,  we  obtain  the  tePrahe- 
di'on,  as  shown  in  fig.  57. 

Homohedral,  or  Holohedrid  forme,  are  those  which,  like  the 
cube  and  octohedron,  possess  the  higliest  degree  of  symmetry 
of  which  the  system  admits.  Ilemihedral  forms,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  those  which  may  be  derived  from  a  bolohedral  form,  aa 
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the  tetraliedron  is  from  tlie  octoliedron  (fig.  49),  or  from  the  cnbe 
(%.   57),   by  supposing  half  the  faces  of  the  bolohedra!  form 


Passage  of  the  Cul>e  i<i  the  Oclohcdron. 
omitted,  or  its  alternate  angles  or  edges  replaced,  according  to  a 

FiO.  56. 


^'T 


•,e  of  the  Cube  to  the  Dodecahedi 


certain  law.     Again,  if  half  the  faces  of  a  hemiliedral  crystal  1 
omitted,  a  ietartoAedral  form  is  the  result. 


V 
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PiBsage  of  the  Cube  to  the  TetrahedroQ, 
These  relations  will  be  readily  traced,  even  by  those  unao- 
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quainted  with  geometry,  bj  cutting  out  two  or  three  cuhes  in 
soap,  or  some  other  sectile  body,  and  paring  down  the  angles  or 
edges  in  the  manner  abov«  described. 

In  a  similar  manner,  by  inserting  wires  into  an  apple  (fig.  58, 
we  may  represent  to  the  eye  tlie  direction  assumed  by  each  of 
the*  axes  of  a  crystal ;  and  by  winding  a  piece  of 
thread  ronnd  each  point  of  the  wires,  and  stretch-         ^"''  ^^■ 
ing  the  thread  across  from  one  wire  to  another, 
the  outline  of  an  oetohedron  belonging  to  any  of 
the  systems  is  readily  obtained. 

2.  Ths  Jiiffhi  Square  PriamoMc,  or  Pyrami- 
rfii?  System.  In  this  system  there  are  three  axes, 
all  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  but  two  only, 
aa^a  a  (fig.  5^),  are  equal ;  the  third,  c  o,  being 
either  longer  or  shorter  tlian  the  others.  Generally  there  is  no 
simple  relation  between  the  length  of  this  axis  and  that  of  the 
other  two.  Expansion  by  heat  is  equal  in  two  directions.  The 
crystals  of  this  system,  as  well  as  those  of  the  four  otlier  systems 
not  yet  described,  exert  doable  refraction  on  light,  and  have 
only  one  axis  of  single  refraction  (117,  118). 

Four  principal  varieties  of  this  system  may  be  mentioned ; 
two  prisma  with  a  square  base,  and  two  oetohedra.  The  prisms 
differ  from  each  otlier  according  as  the  equal  axes  a  a,  a  a,  ter- 
minate in  the  angles  of  the  base,  as  seen  in  fig.  59,  1 ;  or  in  the 


Pyramidal,  or  Eight  square  Prismatic  System. 

sides  of  the  base,  as  at  3.  Similar  differences  exist  in  tlie  two 
oetohedra.  The  oetohedron  is  said  to  be  direct,  when  the  axes 
end  in  the  angles, — tn/verse,  when  they  end  in  the  edges.  3  rep- 
resents a  right  square  prism,  the  axes  of  which  terminate  in  the 
edges  of  the  crystal ;  in  4,  the  axes  terminate  in  the  sides  of  the 
prism ;  5  is  the  direct  oetohedron,  with  its  axes  in  tlie  solid 
angles ;  6,  the  inverse  oetohedron,  with  the  axes  in  the  edges. 
Examples  of  tlws  system  are  seen  in  ferroeyanide  of  potassium, 
cyanide  of  mercury,  binoxide  of  tin,  and  anatase. 

In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  any  fixed  relation  in  length 
between  the  principal  axis,  c  e,  and  the  other  two  axes,  in  the 
four  different  prismatic  systems,  these  prisms  may  vary  in  length 
indelinitety.  In  some  cases,  the  axis  e  e,  is  so  short  that  the 
crystal  assumes  the  form  of  a  flattened  plate,  when  it  is  said  to 
be  a  tdbvlar  crystal ;  in  others  it  forms  a  long  prism  of  indefinite 
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length.  Even  in  the  octohedroii  of  tlie  various  prismatic  syateme, 
the  principal  axis,  c  c,  does  not  always  bear  the  same  proportion 
in  length  to  the  other  two  axes  in  the  same  cowpo-una  ;  tliongh 
in  these  various  octohedra,  the  axis,  c  o,  always  beara  some  simple 
ratio  in  length  to  those  of  the  other  octohedra  of  the  same  body. 

3.  The  Ehomboked/ral  System, — In  this  system  there  are  four 
axes ;  three  of  them,  a  a,  a  a,  a  a,  axQ  oi  equal, lengths,  are  situ- 
ated in  the  same  plane,  and  cross  each  other  at  angles  of  60° ; 
whilst  the  fourth,  c  c,  is  perpendicular  to  these,  and  may  vary  in 
length.  The  crystals  of  this  class  produce  in  a  very  marked 
manner,  the  effects  of  double  refraction  on  light.  They  have  one 
axis,  c  c,  of  single  refraction ;  and  by  the  application  of  heat 
expand  equally  in  two  directions.  In  this  syetem  the  principal 
forms  (fig.  60)  are  the  hi-pyramidal  dodecahedron,  3  (of  which 


Ehombohedral  SyBtem. 

there  are  two  varieties  according  as  the  axes  terminate  in  the 
angles  of  the  base,  1,  when  it  constitutes  a  direct  dodecahedron  ; 
or  in  its  sides,  2,  when  the  dodecahedron  is  said  to  be  inverse), 
the  rhombohedron,  4,  and  the  six-sided  prism,  5.  Of  each  of 
these  forms  there  are  likewise  two  varieties,  depending  upon  the 
position  of  the  axes.  4  is  an  inverse  rhombolfcdron.  Among 
crystals  which  belong  to  this  are  ice,  qaaxtz,  beryl,  Iceland  spar, 
and  nitrate  of  sodium. 

Fig.  61  represents,  in  one  view,  the  manner  in  which  the 
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principal  forms  in  each  of  the  fii-st  three  systems  can  be  described 
about  the  erystailographic  axes.     1  exhibits  the  octohedron  in- 
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Ecrilieil  in  the  cute ;  2  shows  hoth  varieties  of  the  octohe(3ron 
and  of  the  square  prism  ;  3  tlie  six-sided  prism,  containing  the 
rliom boiled roD  and  bi-pyramidal  dodecaheiJron. 

The  relations  of  the  first  three  systems  are  simple,  and  ea.sily 
traced  ;  the  other  three  systems  are  more  complicated,  owing  to 
the  variety  introduced  by  the  irregular  lengths  and  ohliquitiea  of 
the  axes. 

4,  The  Right  Rectangular  Prismatic^  or  Prismatic  Si/stem. — 
The  crystals  of  this  system  have  three  axes,  a  a,hJ>,c  c  (fig.  62), 


all  at  right  angles  to  each  other ;  each  axis  differs  from  the  others 
in  length,  and  they  usually  bear  no  simple  proportion  in  length 
to  each  other.  In  this  and  in  the  two  remtiining  systems,  the 
crystals  expand  unequally  by  the  application  of  heat,  in  the 
three  directions  of  these  axes ;  and  they  have  two  otlier  resultant 
axes  in  which  there  is  no  double  refi-action  (118). 

The  principal  varieties  of  tlie  prismatic  system  are  the  right 
octohedron  with  a  rhombic  base  {fig.  62,  4),  or  right  rhombic  oc- 
tohedron ;  and  the  right  prism  with  a  riiombie  base  or  right 
rhombic  prism,  5,  Both  these  figures  have  a  rhombic  base,  1 ; 
the  axes  terminate  in  tlie  solid  angles  of  the  octohedi-on,  and  in 
the  edges  of  the  prism.  Owing  to  the  inequality  in  the  lengths 
of  the  axes,  the  sections  of  the  octohedron  through  a  5  a  5, 1,  e  a 
e  a,  2,  and  eh  oh,Z,  though  all  rhombic  in  form,  are  ea^:h  differ- 
ent in  demensions.  The  (aces  of  the  octohedron  are  all  similar, 
but  the  length  of  each  side  of  its  triangular  faces  is  different.  To 
this  class  belong  nitre,  aragonite,  topaz,  sulphate  of  banum,  and 
sulphur  obtained  by  evaporation  from  bisulphide  of  carbon, 

5.  The  OMique  System. — The  three  axes  of  this  system  may 
all  differ  in  length  ;  two  of  them,  e  o,a  a,  cross  each  other  ob- 
liquely (fig.  63,  2);  the  third,  J  5,  is  perpendicular  to  both  the 
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others ;  generally  there  is  no  simple  proportion  between  the 
lengths  of  the  different  axes.  The  principal  forms  are  the  ob- 
li<jno  oetohedron  with  a  rhombic  base,  4,  and  the  oblique  rhom- 
bic priBiD,  5,  in  both  of  whieh  the  axes  are  in  the  angles  of  the 
crystal.  Tiie  base  of  the  figure  in  each  ease  is  a  rhomboid,  1,  in 
which  the  axes  a  a,bh,  cross  each  other  at  riglit  angles.  In  the 
oetohedron,  the  section  through  the  two  oliiiqne  axes,  a  a,  c  e,  2, 
is  also  a  rhomboid ;  the  axis,  e,  o,  crosses  the  tliird  axis,  b  b,  per- 
pendicularly, and  a  section  through  these  axes  produces  tiie 
rhomboid  shown  in  3,  The  oetohedron  of  this  system  is  not  per- 
fectly symtjietrical.  Each^f  the  three  sides  forming  its  triangu- 
lar iaces  differs  from  the  othera  in  length,  and  the  faces  are  of 
two  kinds.  The  two  upper  front  faces  of  4,  fig.  63,  correspond 
to  the  two  lower  back  faces,  and  the  other  four  faces  are  alike. 
Besides  the  obliqne  rhombic  oetohedron,  there  are  three  forms  of 
the  oblique  rhombic  prism  ;  the  hind  of  prism  being  defined  by 
the  axis  with  whieh  the  long  axis  of  the  prism  coincides.  Snl- 
phate  of  sodium,  phosphate  of  sodium,  sulphur  crystallized  by 
fusion  and  slow  cooling,  borax,  and  sulphate  of  iron  (ferrous  anl- 
phate),  offer  examples  of  crystals  belonging  to  this  class. 

6.  17i£  Doubly  Ohlique^  or  Anortfac  System. — In  this  system 
each  of  the  three  axes  may  differ  from  the  others  in  lengh,  and 
all  cross  each  other  obliquely.  Tlie  principal  varieties  of  crystal- 
line form  are  the  doubly  oblique  oetohedron  (fig.  6i,  2),  the"  base 
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Doubly  Obliqne,  or  Anorthio  SyBtem, 


of  which  is  seen  at  1,  and  the  doubly  oblique  prism,  3,  Tiie  oe- 
tohedron is  not  symmetrical  in  its  form :  its  four  upper  faces  are 
all  unlike,  but  each  face  corresponds  to  the  lower  face  which  ia 
parallel  to  it.  Sulphate  of  copper  and  nitrate  of  bismuth  belong 
to  this  class,  which,  however,  contains  comparatively  few  sub- 
stances. Some  of  the  varieties  of  crystalline  forms  which  it  in- 
cludes are  very  complicated,  and  difiicult  to  define. 

homoTphism — Dimorphism — AUotropy. 

(83)  Isomorphism. — Owing  to  the  comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  fonns  whieh  belong  to  the  regular  system,  and  to  the 
perfect  symmetry  which  characterizes  tljem,  it  necessarily  hap- 
pens that  a  variety  of  bodies,  very  dissimilar  in  properties  and  m 
chemical  composition,  assume  crystalline  forms  which  are  not 
distinguishable  from  each  other,  since  they  coincide  exactly  in 
their  angular  measurements.  For  example,  the  elements, — carbon, 
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gold  and  copper,  and  the  compounds, — eulphide  of  lead,  bisul- 
phide of  iron,  fluor  spar,  alum,  and  spinelle,  all  ciyBtallize  in 
cubiis  or  octohedra  wTiich  perfectly  resemble  eacli  other ;  jet 
these  substances  present  no  resemblance  to  each  other  either  in 
properties  or  in  chemical  composition. 

Crystals  which  belong  to  the  other  systems,  however,  do  not 
BO  ft-equently  present  this  exact  similarity  in  form:  for  though 
they  may  crystallize  in  Bimilar  prisms  or  octohedra,  yet  a  measure- 
ment of  the  angles  will  suffice  to  show  considerable  differences  ia 
the  length  of  the  axes,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  two  oblique  sys- 
tems, in  the  incKnation  of  the  axes  to  each  other.  But  in  these 
systems,  likewise,  as  well  as  in  the  regular  system,  cases  occur  in 
which  an  exact,  or  almost  exact  identity  in  crystalline  form,  even 
in  these  respiicts,  is  tmmd.  In  the  larger  number  of  th^e  in- 
stances, as  Milseherlich  has  proved,  the  chemical  composition  of 
the  substances  which  thus  correspond  in  form  is  analogous. 
Bodies  which  possess  this  similarity  in  form  are  termed  iaotnor- 
pJunis  (from  t<TO^  equal,  fiopif)*}  foriii).  The  term  isomorphons  is, 
however,  restricted  to  such  substances  as  exhibit  not  only  simi- 
larity in  form,  but  at  the  same  time,  the  analogy  in  their  chemi- 
cal composition  just  alluded  to.  The  diauioad  (O),  magnetic 
oxide  of  iron  {leO,  Fe^O^,  and  alum  (K  Al  ^SO,  +  12H,0),  all 
crystallize  in  octohedra,  yet  they  are  not  nsually  cited  as  instances 
of  isomorphism ;  but  the  spinelle-mby  {MgO,  Al,0,),  magnetic 
oxide  of  iron  {FeO,  Fe^O^,  and  chrome  iron  ore,  {FeO,  Or, 
O^,  not  only  crystallize  in  the  same  form,  but  have  a  constitu- 
tion peifectly  analogous,  and  are  tlierefore  truly  isomorphons. 
Mitscherlich,  indeed,  endeavoured  t,o  show  that  crystalline  form 
is  independent  of  the  chemical  nature  of  the  atoms,  and  that  it  is 
determined  only  by  their  grouping  and  relative  position ;  the 
same  number  of  atoms  combined  in  the  same  way,  always  pro- 
ducing the  same  crystalline  fomi. 

TMs  statement  is  not  stfictly  true:  the  elementary  bodies 
have  by  no  means  all  of  them  the  same  crystalline  form  ;  and  it 
is  found  that  even  when  the  chemical  constitution  is  the  same, 
though  there  may  frequently  be  a  close  similarity  in  the  form  as- 
sumed, yet  a  careful  measurement  of  the  angles  indicates  differ- 
ences in  the  length  or  inclination  of  the  axes.  For  example — the 
carbonates  of  ctdciiim,  manganese,  magnesium,  iron,  and  zinc,  all 
crystallize  in  rhombohedra  ;  but  the  corresponding  angles  of  these 
several  crystals  are  all  different,  as  the  following  table  shows  : — 

Calcareous  spar CaOO^ 

Carbonate  ot  manganese .     .     .  MnOO, 

Carbonate  of  iron FeCO, 

Carbonate  of  magnesium     .     .  MgOO, 

Carbonate  of  zinc ZnOO, 

These  differences  are  in  al!  probability  pai-tially  due  to  differ- 
ences in  the  crystalline  arrangement  of  the  elementary  molecules 
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of  some  of  tlie  components,  and,  as  Kopp  liaa  shown,  in  the  atomic 
volume  or  space  occupied  bj  these  ultimate  molecules.  The 
crystals  of  metallic  zinc  and  iron,  for  instance,  belong  to  different 
systems,  so  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  some  difference  should 
be  observed  in  the  form  of  their  corresponding  compounds  ;  and 
if  Mitsetierlich's  law  be  confined  to  compound  bodies,  these  very 
differences  which  have  been  supposed  to  militate  against  it  will 
prove  to  be  remarkable  corroborations  of  its  truth,  as  they  show 
that  tiie  number  aud  collocation  of  the  atoms  may  overcome  the 
tendency  of  some  of  the  atoms  of  the  elementary  components  to 
assume  different  forms.  It  also  sliows,  moreover,  that  it  is  unsafe 
to  infer  isomorpliisra  in  the  elements  simply  from  the  oecnrrence 
of  isomorphism  in  the  compounds  which  they  yield.  It  must, 
however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  bodies  which  are  analogous  in 
chemical  composition  and  in  properties  are  not  necessaiily 
isomorphous, — for  example,  carbonate  of  magnesium  {Mij,  00,) 
crystallizes  in  rhombohedra,  whilst  carbonate  of  strontium  {Sr 
00,)  assumes  the  form  of  nblicjue  rhombic  prisms. 

It  not  uTifrequently  happens  that  a  comjMund  group  like 
ammonium  (H,N),  if  equivalent  in  function  to  a  simple  substance 
like  potassium  (K),  will  form  compounds  with  tiie  same  acid 
radicle,  which  are  isomorphous  with  each  other :  this  is  manifest 
in  the  chloride  of  potassium  (K,C1)  and  chloride  of  aninioninm 
(H,N,  CI),  both  of  which  crystallize  in  cubes.  The  sulphate  of 
potassium  (K^SO,)  is  in  like  manner  isomorphous  with  the  sul- 
phate of  ammonium  [(H^NJ,6'(?.],  and  so  on  through  the  greater 
number  of  the  coiTespondmg  compounds  of  potassium  and  am- 
monium. 

(84)  Cfiemioal  Bearings  of  Isomomhism. — This  discovery  of 
the  coincidence  of  similarity  in  crystalline  form  with  similarity 
in  chemical  composition,  is  one  of  the  most  important  generalizar 
taons  yet  arrived  at  in  tlie  science  of  crystallography.  It  has  ren- 
dered great  service  to  chemistry  by  facilitating  the  classiii cation 
of  compounds,  and  it  lias  often  called  attention  to  analogies  in 
composition  which  might  otherwise  have  been  overlooked.  In 
determining  the  atomic  weight  of  a  substance  it  is  also  frequently 
of  essential  value ;  but  its  application  to  these  purposes  will  be 
more  advantageously  examined  at  a  fnture  period. 

Bodies  which  approach  each  other  thus  closely  in  crystalline 
form  often  occur  mixed  together  in  variable  proportions  in  regu- 
larly crystallized  minerals.  Such  isomorphous  compounds  can- 
not be  separated  by  the  method  of  crystallization.  Indeed,  it  is 
3uite  possible  to  obtain  crystals  consisting  of  alternate  layers  of 
ifferent  isomorphous  salts,  if  they  have  nearly  the  same  degree 
of  solubility  in  water.  An  octohedral  crystal  of  ordinary  alum, 
for  example,  if  transferred  to  a  solution  of  chrome  alnm  {a  com- 
pound isomorphous  with  ordinary  alum,  and  winch  differs  from 
jt  in  containing  an  atom  of  chromium  in  the  place  of  an  atom  of 
aluminum),  wjU  continue  to  increase  in  size  regularly,  and  a 
layer  of  the  metallic  salt  will  be  deposited  on  the  common  alum. 
If  the  crystal  be  transferred  again  to  the  original  solution  of 
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ahim,  a  fresh  layer  of  colourless  alum  will  be  formed  upon  tie 
cliroinium  salt,  and  so  on  in  succession. 

A  lai^e  number  of  metals,  when  united  with  the  same  acid 
radicle,  furnish  salts  which  are  isomorphoiis.  For  instance,  the 
sulphates  of  niaguesium,  zinc,  iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  manganese,  and 
cadmium,  all  crystallize  in  similar  t'orms.  The  isomorphism  of 
many  acid  radicles,  when  united  with  the  same  metal,  such  as 
potassium  or  sodium,  is  not  less  evident :  sulphate,  eeleuiate, 
ehromate,  and  manganate  of  potassium,  all  have  the  same  form  ; 
and  the  isomorphism  of  the  corresponding  phosphates,  and  ar- 
seniates  of  sodium  is  equally  striking. 

(85)  The  following  table  exhibits  some  of  t]ie  more  important 
of  the  graups  in  which  the  existence  of  isomorphism  has  been  dis- 
tinctly ascertained : — 

ISOMOEPHOUa   GB0DP8. 

(^A.)  ElemenU. 


Diamond 
Gold 


Arsenic 
Antimony 
Tellurium  (?) 


Alumina AhO^ 

Sesquiosideof  Iron.  . .  Fi'iOs 
Oxide  of  Chromium..  Gr.,0, 
Dmenite (FeTi),Os 


Sulphides* 
Arsenides 
Antimonides 


KOI 

Iodine KI 

Bromine KBr 

Pluorine EFl 

Salts  of  the.  following  Acid  Sadieles  'when  united  with  the  same  Metal,  M'  rep' 
relenting  any  Monad  or  Monobaaie  Metal. 


Molyhdatea W-,MoOt 

Tungstfttea M'a  WOi 

Ohromateslintheun- ) 

usual  form  of  Ohro-V   PVCrO* 

mate  of  lead) \ 

Sulphates M',5(7, 

Seleniates W,SeOi  10 

Ohromates W^OrOt 

Manganates WaMnOi 

*  It  appeared  onomalouB,  upon  the  auppositioQ  that  the  atomic  wdght  of  sulphur 
was  16,  that  32  parte  of  sulphur  should  be  isomorphous  with  15  of  arsenic,  two  atoms 
of  sulphur  apparently  being  iaomorphous  with  one  of  arsenic ;  but  if  the  atflmic  weight 
of  sulphur  is  admitted  to  be  32,  the  anomaly  disappears.  A  similar  remark  applies  to 
the  permanganates  and  perchlocatea,  if  the  atomic  weight  of  manganese  be  tidten  as 
27-6.  The  pennaliganat«B  appear  to  contain  2  atoms  of  manganese,  wUlst  the  perchio- 
ratefl  contain  only  1  of  ehlorina ;  bnt  assuming,  as  we  hare  dime,  on  other  grounds,  that 
ihe  atomic  weight  of  manganese  should  be  doul)led,  or  should  be  55,  then  it  follows,  aa 
a  matter  of  course,  that  the  number  of  atoms  of  manganese  and  cliloriue  are  alike. 
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Salts  of  the  following  Metah  whtm  united  with  BquivaleTit  Quantities  0/  Ma 
same  Halogen,  or  Acid  Radicle. 
11 


UagDeBJam 

Calcium  (in  Oalc  Spar) 

Cadmium 

Manganeae 

Cobalt 

Nickel 

Copper 

Lead  (in  Plumb  o-cal  cite) 

14 
Potassium  | 


Strontium 

Calcium  {in  Aragonite) 


DowMe  Chlorides  of 

Platinum 3  KCl.P^CU 

Osmium 2KC1.0801, 

Iridium 2  KCl,/if01, 


(86)  Dimifvphism. — Another  very  remarkable  fact  connected 
witli  ciystallization  has  been  observed  in  a  few  bodies.  Some 
Bubstanees.  sulphnr,  for  example,  are  capable  of  assuming  two 
dissimilar  forms,  according  to  the  temperature  at  which  the  crys- 
tals are  produced.  Sulphur,  as  it  is  found  crystallized  in  nature, 
or  as  it  is  obtained  by  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of  its  solution 
in  bisulphide  of  carbon  or  in  chloride  of  sulphur,  is  deposited  in 
the  form  of  oetohedi-a  \vith  a  rhombic  base,  which  is  one  of  tlie 
forms  of  the  4tli,  or  prismatic  system.  When  obtained  by  the 
slow  cooling  of  a  mass  of  melted  sulphur,  beautiful  amber- 
coloured  prismatic  crystals  are  obtained,  belonging  to  the  5th,  or 
oblique  system.  These  oblique  prisms,  in  the  coarse  of  a  few 
days,  at  the  usual  atmospheric  temperature,  become  opaque, 
lose  their  cohesion,  and  are  gradually  converted  into  a  congeries 
of  octohedi'a.  A  similar  change  is  produced  in  the  octohedral 
(trystals  by  exposing  them  for  some  time  to  a  heat  of  about  230°, 
but  the  opacity  is  in  tliis  case  due  to  the  formation  of  prismatic 
crystals.  The  crystalline  axes  of  the  two  forms  differ,  and  conse- 
quently the  crystals  belong  to  different  systems.  Bodies  capable 
of  thus  assuming  two  tbrms  geometrically  incompatible  are  said 
to  be  dimorphmm. 

Many  other  instances  might  be  mentioned.  Carbon,  in  its 
pure  state,  as  it  occitre  in  the  diamond,  is  crystallized  in  the  1st, 
or  regular  system,  in  octohedra,  or  in  allied  forms  ;  bnt  in  grar 
phitc,  as  it  separates  from  cast  iron  when  fased,  it  assumes  the 
shape  of  six-sided  plates,  which  belong  to  the  rhombohedral  sys 
tem.  Carbonate  of  calcium  usually  occurs  in  forms  of  the  3d 
system,  reducible  by  cleavage  to  rhombohedra,  like  those  of  Ice- 
land spar,  and  it  is  thus  formed  by  crystallization  at  low  temper- 
atures ;  but  occasionally  it  occurs  in  the  rectangular  prisms  of 
the  4th  system,  as  in  the  mineral  aragonite  ;  and  the  microscopic 
crystals  which  are  formed  when  the  carbonate  of  calcium  is  de- 
posited from  its  solution  by  carbonic  acid  in  water,  on  the  appli- 
cation of  a  heat  of  213°,  have  also  tins  form  (G,  Eose),  Another 
beautiful  instance  of  dimorphism  is  afforded  in  iodide  of  mercury. 
When  this  body  is  heated,  it  fuses,  boils,  and  is  converted  into 
vapour,  which  condenses  upon  the  side  of  the  tube  as  a  yellow 
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crystalline  cruat,  composed  of  minute  rhombic  plates,  Tlie  ap- 
plication of  a  sliglit  meclianical  force,  sucli  as  a  mere  aeratuh 
upon  a  single  point,  changeE  the  form  from  the  rhomhic  plate  to 
that  of  an  octohedron  wim  square  base,  and  the  change'is  ren 
dered  visible  to  the  eye  by  the  accompanying  eubstitution  of  a 
bright  Bcarlet  for  the  yellow  colour.  If  the  quantity  of  the  iodide 
operated  on  be  at  all  coneiderable,  the  temperature  of  the  mass 
may  be  observed  to  rise  as  much  as  5°  or  6°  F.  during  the  con- 
version of  the  yellow  into  tlie  red  salt  (Weber), 

It  is  obvious  that  in  certain  cases  the  forms  of  a  crj'stal  be- 
longing to  one  system  may  approach  very  closely  to  those  of 
another  totally  different  system  :  for  inBtance,  bismuth  appears  to 
crystallize  in  cubes,  but  in  reality  it  assumes  the  form  of  a  rhom- 
bohedron,  the  angles  of  which  are  92°  20',  and  87°  40',  or  so 
close  upon  ri^ht  angles,  as  to  ordinary  observation  to  be  eouir' 
founded  with  them  :  the  derivative  forms,  however,  in  such  casep' 
are  always  very  different,  and  generally  enable  the  observer  to 
point  out  the  true  system  to  which  the  crystal  belongs. 

According  to  the  observation  of  Pasteur,  instances  of  dimor- 
phism usually  occur  when  the  two  forms  are  nearly  upon  the  lim- 
it of  their  respective  systems.  For  example,  the  angles  of  the 
yellow  rhombic  plates  of  the  iodide  of  mercury  do  not  differ 
much  from  those  of  the  octohedron  of  the  prismatic  system  to 
which  the  red  vaiiety  of  this  compound  belongs,  and  a  similar 
remark  is  applicable  to  the  prisms  and  the  octohedra  of  sulphur. 

Some  substances  are  stated  to  be  even  trmwrphous,  that  is, 
they  crystallize  in  three  different  systems.  Both  the  seleniate  of 
zinc  (2nifeO,+7H,0)  and  sulphate  of  zinc  {ZnS0,+7a,0],  and 
the  seleniate  of  nickel  {N'iSeOt+T3.,0)  and  sulphate  of  nickel 
(A''iS0t  +  7'R^O),  according  to  Mitscherlich,  exhibit  this  pecu- 
liarity. Sulphate  of  nickel  crystaUizes  below  59°  F.  in  right 
rhombic  prisms ;  between  59°  and  68°  in  acute  square-based  oc- 
tohedra ;  and  when  the  temperature  is  above  86°  in  oblique  rhom- 
bic prisms.  In  the  first  case  the  crystals  belong  to  the  prismatic, 
ill  the  second  to  the  pyramidal,  and  in  the  third  to  the  oblique 
system.  If  the  right  rhombic  crystals  be  placed  in  the  summer's 
sun  for  a  few  days  they  become  opaque,  but  still  retain  the  form 
of  the  prism,  Tvhjch  is  fouud,  when  broken,  to  consist  of  a  mass 
of  octohedra,* 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  dte  change  of  tenacity  produced  in 
some  of  the  metals  by  elevation  of  temperature,  and  exhibited  in 
a  marked  degree  by  zinc,  is  produced  by  some  modification  of 
their  crystalline  form  under  the  action  of  neat. 

Tlie  influence  of  temperature  in  thus  subverting  the  direction 
of  the  molecular  forces  in  obedience  to  which  crystals  are  formed, 
has  as  yet  scarcely  been  made  the  subject  of  systematic  research  ; 
its  further  prosecution,  however,  cannot  fail  to  throw  much  addi- 

•  According  to  De  Marigntic,  however,  sulphate  of  nickel  in  Ihe  second  and  tiiird 
forms  contains  1  H5O  less  thiui  it  does  when  ovystulliKed  in  right  rhombic  prisms  ;  and 
if  this  be  true  for  sulphate  of  nickel,  it  is  most  probably  the  case  with  the  other  sdU 
above  mentioned  as  tcimorphous. 
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tiojial  interesting  light  upon  our  knowledge  of  the  operation  of 
inole<:ular  force. 

(87)  Allotr-opy. — Independently  of  dimorphism,  the  particles 
of  many  solids  are  capable  of  other  modes  of  arrangement,  which, 
without  altering  the  chemical  composition  of  the  body,  vet  pro- 
duce a  very  important  modification  of  many  of  its  properties,  both 
chemical  and  physical. 

There  appear  to  be  four  different  conditions  in  -which  solid 
bodies  may  exist.  They  may  be — 1st,  <yrystaM/m,  as  diamond, 
garnet,  felspar ;  2nd,  vitreous  or  glassy,  as  glass  itself,  transparent 
araeniuas  anhydride,  and  barley-sngar ;  3ra,  amm^lijovs,  or  desti- 
tute of  crystalline  form  altogether,  as  tinder,  clialB  or  clay ;  and 
4th,  orga/nised^  or  arranged  in  masses,  consisting  of  cells,  tibi'es, 
or  membranes,  like  the  ti^ues  of  animals  or  vegetables,  as  hair, 
muscle,  skin,  wood,  bark,  leaves,  &c.  To  these  organized  struc- 
tures, no  further  allusion  will  for  the  presen  be  made,  since  they 
are  producible  only  by  the  living  organism.  Many  substances 
are  capable  of  assuming  indifferently  any  one  of  the  first  three  of 
these  conditions.  Sulphur,  for  example,  often  occurs  naturally 
in  beautiful  octohedral  crystals,  and  may  always  be  obtained  in 
this  form  by  allowing  its  solutions  to  evaporate  spontaneously  in 
the  air.  These  crystals  are  hard  and  brittle,  and  they  may  easily 
be  dissolved  in  bisulphide  of  carbon.  But  if  a  quantity  of  these 
crystals  be  melted,  and  heated  considerably  beyond  the  boiling 
point  of  water,  and  the  liquid  be  then  suddenly  cooled  by  pour- 
ing it  into  cold  water,  a  tough,  flexible,  transparent  substance, 
of  an  amber  colour,  is  procured,  which  may  be  kneaded  in  the 
hand  or  drawn  out  into  long  threads,  and  is  less  easily  inflamed 
than  ordinary  sulphur.  This  constitutes  vitreous  sulphur ;  but 
if  it  be  left  for  a  few  days,  it  becomes  brittle,  opaque,  and  partly 
crystalline.  However,  it  is  not  all  cryetaliized,  for  if  digested 
with  bisulphide  of  carbon,  part  of  it  only  will  be  dissolved ;  the 
crystallized  portion  is  taken  up,  and  a  huff-coloured  powder  is 
left,  which  is  insoluble.  It  has  no  crystalline  appearance,  and  is 
amorphous  sulphur.  This,  if  melted  by  heat,  becomes  as  soluble 
as  before.  In  addition  to  these  alterations  in  consistence,  colour, 
inflammability,  and  solubility,  differences  in  the  density  are  ob- 
served : — 

Octohedral  sulphur  has  a  specific  gravity  of    2-05 
Prismatic  snlpliur  "  "  1-955 

Yitreoua  sulphur  "  "  1-957 

Corresponding  differences  in  the  specific  heat  have  been  observed 
in  these  different  conditions. 

These  three  different  forms  of  sulphur  are  called  aUotropie 
modifications  of  snlphnr,  and  the  existence  of  the  same  substance 
in  different  forms,  each  endowed  with  different  properties,  ia 
called  alloti'&^^  (from  £KXov  another,  and  rpotrot  manner). 

Phosphorus  aflbrds  another  excellent  instance  of  this  singu- 
lar seriffi  of  modifications.     Phosphorus,  when  first  prepared  and 
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as  sold  in  the  shops,  is  in  the  form  of  transparent,  flexible,  -waxy- 
looking  sticks  wliicli  are  of  tlie  vitreous  variet.y.  In  this  form  it 
is  freely  soluble  in  bisulphide  of  (iai-bon,  melts  in  warm  water  at 
a  heat  very  little  above  that  of  the  human  body,  and  is  so  inflam- 
mable, that  if  left  exposed  to  the  air,  even  for  a  few  minutes,  in 
■warm  weather,  it  often  takes  fire  and  burns  with  great  violence, 
Pliospborus  lias  also  been  obtained  in  ci'j'stals,  which  are  equal- 
ly inflammable  with  the  common  form.  Bnt  if  phosphorus  be 
]iut  into  a  flask  filled  with  nitrogen  or  carbonic  acid  gas,  to  pre- 
vent it  from  taking  fire,  and  be  heated,  with  various  precautions 
to  avoid  accident,  up  to  the  lueltiug  point  of  tin  (442°),  or  rather 
higher,  in  a  iew  hours  it  will  be  changed  into  a  red  jx)wder 
which,  wh«n  properly  purified,  may  be  exposed  to  the  air  with- 
out any  danger  of  taking  fire.  In  this  condition  it  does  not  melt 
until  heated  to  500°,  or  even  beyond  that  temperature ;  and  it  is 
qnite  insoluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon.  Yet  it  is  pure  phos- 
phorus, although  in  the  amorphous  condition.  By  heating  it  to 
between  500"  and  600°,  in  a  retort  or  vessel  from  which  the  air 
is  excluded,  it  melts,  and  then  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the 
original  phosphorus  that  fnmished  it.  In  addition  to  these 
alterations  in  solubility,  colour,  inflammability,  and  external  ap- 
pearance, differences  in  the  specific  gravity  and  in  specitic  heat 


Many  other  elementary  bodies  exhibit  analogous  allotropic 
modifications,  and  their  number  will  no  doubt  be  increased  as 
researches  in  this  direction  become  multiplied.  It  is  probable, 
indeed,  that  snch  modifications  exist  in  all  the  elements,  altbongh 
the  properties  of  the  different  forms  are  certainly  not  always  so 
dissimilar  as  in  the  cases  already  quoted.  Even  in  permanent 
gases  we  have  indications  of  allotropy,  the  remai-kable  snbstance 
ozone  baving  been  ascertained  to  be  oxygen  in  a  pai'ticularly  ac- 
tive condition.  Tlie  consideration  of  special  instances  of  allotro- 
py vrill  be  deferred  until  the  properties  of  the  bodies  themselves 
are  detailed.  Allotropy  does  not  appear  to  be  confined  to  elemen- 
tary bodies  ;  but  in  compounds  it  is  not  always  easy  to  deterniine 
whether  the  corresponding  modifications  may  not  be  due  to  alter- 
ations in  chemical  composition,  arising  from  a  change  in  the 
mode  of  combination  of  the  different  component  erementary 
bodies  witli  each  other. 

It  is  certain,  whatever  he  the  causes  which  thus  influence 
molecular  arrangement,  that  the  particular  an-angement  which 
Bu<'-h  causes  may  produce  in  any  given  ease,  has  a  very  material 
intlnence  in  modifying  the  physical  properties  of  the  body. 
When  a  body  is  homogeneous,  or  when  it  is  symmeti'icAlly  ar- 
ranged, aa  in  the  crystals  belonging  to  the  regular  system,  the 
transmission  of  light,  the  expansion  by  heat,  and  the  conducts 
iDg  power  of  the  body  for  heat,  is  uniform  in  every  direction  ; 
but  when  the  mole<tular  forces,  as  shown  by  the  form  of  the 
crystal,  are  more  powerful  in  one  direction  than  in  others, 
immediately  a  corresponding  irregularity  in  the  action  of  the 
body  on  light,  and  in  its  expansive  and  conducting  powers  for 
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neat,  maj  be  traced ;  probably  fiimilar  irregularities  would  l»e 
fuund  in  its  power  of  transmitting  sound,  and  in  allowing  tie 
passage  of  electricity  and  magnetism.* 


CHAPTEK  IV. 


I^at-ure  nf  Light — Undidatums — Reflection — RefraoiAon — Pro' 
duction  of  Colow — Interference — DonhU  Refraction — 
Pt^risaiion. 

(88)  Chemical  Relations  of  Light. — The  force  of  light  -which, 
operating  thron^h  the  eye,  gives  exercise  to  the  sense  of  vision,  ia 
one,  which,  until  within  the  last  few  yeai's,  would  have  been 
tliought  to  tiave  little  connexion  with  chemistiy.  Now,  however, 
the  case  ia  otherwise,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  fundamental 
laws  and  properties  of  light  is  indispensable  to  the  chemist.  The 
physical  cliaraeters  of  an  object,  revealed  by  its  action  on  light, 
are  often  of  tlie  greatest  chemical  value.  Differences  in  retrac- 
tive power,  for  example,  furnish  in  many  cases  the  most  rapid 
and  satisfactory  jiroof  of  the  genuineness  or  adulteration  of  an  ea- 
Bential  oil.  varieties  in  the  amount  and  direction  of  circular 
polarization  afford  the  best  means  in  certain  cases  of  arriving  at 
a  knowledge  of  the  varieties  and  proportions  of  sugar  in  complex 
saccharine  liquids.  Ey  the  action  of  polarized  light,  the  diamond 
and  other  precious  .gems  may  be  distinguished  from  spm-ioua 
imitations. 

But  besides  the  indirect  aasietance  thus  afforded  to  chemistry, 
the  researches  of  the  last  sixty  years  have  been  gradually  devel- 
oping the  vast  impoi-tance  of  light  as  an  agent  in  prodiiciiig  the 
chemical  changes  which  are  continually  in  operation  upon  the 
Burlace  of  the  earth,  and  they  have  at  length  shown  that  this 
wonderful  emanation  from  the  sun  is,  conjointly  with  heat,  the 
mainspring  which  maintains  the  chemical  actions,  and  with  them 
tlie  existence,  of  all  the  varied  forms  of  organic  life  whicli,  teem 
around  ns.  Tlie  fixation  of  carbon  in  the  vegetable  creation,  the 
accumulation  of  materials  for  our  habitations  and  for  fuel,  and 
the  maintenance  of  a  uniform  composition  in  the  atmosphere, 
may  be  mentioned  in  illustration  of  the  importance  of  its  chemi- 
cal actions ;  whilst  the  fascinating  art  of  photography  gives  proof 
of  the  rapidity  and  the  variety  ot  the  changee  which  it  produces. 

The  mvestigation  of  the  laws  of  light  belongs  to  the  science 
of  optics ;  in  the  following  pages,  therefore,  reference  will  only 

*  Since  tliis  pan^aph  was  written,  Wertlieim  has  proved  that  the  velodt;  of  sound, 
when  CniDsmitted  through  wood,  is  nearly  five  times  as  ereat  when  tmnsmitt^d  in  the 
Erection  of  the  fibre,  a^s  when  tnmsmilted  across  it ;  and  Wiedemann  has  shown  Uial 
electric  induction  ouuurs  with  varying  degrees  of  faeilitj  in  diS^rent  directions  in  th< 
suue  doubly  refracting  crystal. 
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"be  made  to  some  of  ite  principal  properties,  a  knowledge  of 
■wiiich  will  be  a  necessary  preparation  to  the  study  of  its  cbemi- 
cal  effects. 

(89)  Sources  of  Light.—I.  The  great  natural  sources  of  light 
are  the  sun  and  the  heavenly  bodies,  but  tliere  are  several  modes 
of  procuring  light  by  artificial  means. 

3.  Ignition  of  Solids. — Whenever  any  solid  object  is  raised 
to  a  high  temperature  (beyond  900°  or  1000°  Y.),  it  becomes  lu- 
minous. A  current  of  gaseous  matter  may  have  a  temperature 
of  upwards  of  2000°  wiuiout  becoming  luminous.  If,  howeveij 
a  soM  be  introduced  into  such  a  current,  it  begins  to  throw  oft 
light  in  all  directions,  even  though  it  may  not  bum  and  may  ex- 
perience no  chemical  change ;  under  such  circumstances,  it  is 
said  to  become  incandescent.  The  colour  of  the  light  varies  with 
the  intensity  of  the  heat.  "When  first  perceptible  it  is  of  a  dull 
red  colour,  aud  aa  tlie  temperature  rises,  it  passes  through 
orange  and  yellow  into  a  full  white,  which,  when  the  heat  be- 
comes extremely  intense,  assumes  something  of  a  violet  tinge. 

The  experiments  of  Draper  {Phil.  Mag.,  May,  184T,  p.  345) 
show  that  platinum  begins  to  emit  light  in  the  dai-k  at  a  tem- 
perature which  he  estimates  at  about  977°.  He  also  found,  by 
introducing  different  substances  into  a  clean  gnn-barrel,  and 
raising  the  barrel  to  a  dull  red  heat  and  then  looting  down  into 
the  barrel,  that  they  all  became  red  hot  at  the  same  time  within 
the  barrel.  Tlie  materials  submitted  to  experiment  were,  plati- 
num, brass,  antimony,  lead,  and  gas  carbon  ;  to  these  I  may  add, 
porcelain,  black-lead  ware,  copper,  and  palladium.  Clialk  and 
marble  became  visible  before  the  barrel  was  red  hot,  and  the 
phosphorescence  of  fluor  spar  was  still  more  marked.  At  a  tem- 
perature which,  from  the  expansion  of  the  platinum,  Draper  esti- 
mated at  1280°  F.,  the  light  of  a  strip  of  platinum,  heated  by  the 
voltaic  cuirent,  was  red,  and  extending  up  to  the  line  F  of  the 
solar  spectrum  (106) ;  the  colour  of  the  emitted  light  was  green- 
ish grey.  At  1325  the  spectrum  was  prolonged  into  the  bluish 
green.  At  1440°  the  blue  extended  beyond  Fraonhofer's  line 
G- ;  and  at  2130°  a  pure  and  intense  spectrum,  reaching  as  fai'  as 
H,  was  obtained. 

This  observation  may  be  carried  still  further  by  noting  the 
effects  produced  upon  the  increase  in  tlie  extent  of  the  chemical 
action  in  the  more  refrangible  portion  of  the  spectmm,  as  the 
temperature  is  pushed  stillnigher.  The  temperature  of  the  vol- 
taic ai'c  and  of  the  electric  spark  may  thus  be.inferred  greatly  to 
transcend  that  of  the  sun  and  osy hydrogen  jet. 

All  onr  artlHcial  lights  depend  upon  the  ignition  of  solid  mat- 
ter, in  the  intense  heat  developed  by  the  chemical  changes  at- 
tendant on  combustion.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances 
of  the  production  of  light  in  this  manner,  is  afforded  by  directing 
an  ignited  jet  of  mixed  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases  upon  a  piece 
of  lime;  the  burning  gas  alone  gives  sctuxiely  any  sensible  light, 
but  the  moment  that  the  lime  becomes  thoroughly  heated,  the 
brilliancy  of  the  light  becomes  too  gi-eat  for  the  eye  to  bear. 
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3.  PJiospJioresoenoe  'by  Meat. — Some  substances  of  mincra,! 
origin,  when  gently  lieated,  emit  a  feeble  ligbt,  wbicb  in  a  sliort 
time  ceases,  and  cannot  be  again  renewed  until  after  the  body 
has  been  exposed  to  the  light  of  the  snn,  or  to  that  emitted  by 
the  discharge  of  the  Leyden  jar  (112).  Native  phosphate  of  cal- 
cium or  phosphorite,  and  a  variety  of  fluor  spar  tnown  as  cbloro- 
phane,  exliibit  the  phenomenon  very  distinctly. 

4.  LuminouB  Animals. — Tlie  existence  of  phosphorescence 
may  be  recognised  in  the  animal  kingdom.  The  waters  of  the 
ocean  in  difleren,t  parts  of  the  globe,  and  at  diifereut  times,  ap- 
pear to  be  luminons  throughout  from  the  presence  of  coimtless 
hosts  of  luminous  animalculte ;  but  iisuiilly  the  light  ,of  the  sea 
appears  to  be  developed  only  by  agitation,  and  the  crest  of  every 
wave  may  often  be  seen  to  be  tipped  with  a  beautiful  fringe  of 
pale  green  light.  The  glow-worm  and  the  fire-fly  offer  other 
jamiliar  instances  of  the  same  nature.  Some  kinds  of  scolopendra, 
in  passing  over  the  ground,  leave  a  luminous  trail  behind  them 
"Within  certain  limits,  this  power  of  emitting  light  appears  to  be 
under  tlie  control  of  the  aniioal,  and  it  ceases  in  a  few  hours  after 
vitality  is  destroyed. 

5.  Pho^TiorescenGe  of  Decaying  Organic  MaUer. — Sea  fish, 
in  general,  and  whiting,  heriing,  and  mackerel,  in  particular, 
soon  after  death,  exhibit  a  luniinoiis  appearance;  the  light  is 
most  intense  before  putrefaction  commences,  and  gradually  disap- 
pears as  decomposition  proceeds.  In  order  to  observe  the  p!ie- 
nomenon  distinctly,  the  fish  should  be  gutted,  and  the  roes  and 
scales  removed.  The  entire  fish,  and  especially  the  soft  roe,  ex- 
hibits the  light.  By  placing  such  luminous  fieh  in  weak  saline 
Bolntions,  such  as  those  of  Epsom  salts,  Glauber's  salts,  or  com- 
mon salt,  these  solutions  likewise  become  luminous,  and  the  ap- 
pearance continues  for  some  days ;  it  is  particularly  visible  when 
the  liquids  are  agitated.  The  light  is  quickly  extinguished  by 
the  addition  of  pure  water,  of  lime  water,  of  fermented  liquids, 
of  acid  and  alkaline  liquids,  and  of  strong  saline  solutions,  in 

funeral ;  the  saline  solutions,  however,  on  being  diluted  I'ecover 
leir  luminosity.  If  the  fish  be  exposed  to  a  cold  sufficient  to 
freeze  it,  the  luminosity  disappears,  but  it  returns  when  it  is 
tliawed*  luminous  wood  also  ceases  to  emit  liglit  below  33°,  A 
temperature  of  about  100°  seems  to  bo  tliat  most  favourable  to  the 
appearance  of  this  remarkable  light ;  it  disappeare  considerably 
below  212'^,  and  the  faculty  of  again  beconjing  luminous  on 
cooling  is  speedily  destroyed  by  the  continuance  of  the  heat 

6.  ^Uetricity.—The  transient  light  of  tlie  electric  spark,  and 
the  intense  glare  attendant  on  a  flash  of  lightning,  are  tamilJarly 
known  ;  but  electricity  may  likewise  be  made  to  give  a  continu- 
ous and  abundant  supply  of  light :  tlie  ignition  of  charcoal-pointa 
lietweeo  the  wires  of  a  voltaic  battery  may  be  made  to  yield  a 
light  which  dazzles  the  unprotected  eye.  Attempts  have  been 
made  recently  to  apply  this  light  to  the  purposes  of  illumination 
on  a  large  scale,  though  as  yet  with  imperfect  results.      Othei 
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less  important  sources  of  liglit,  sueli  as  the  friction  of  two  pieces 
of  quartz  or  of  loaf  sugar,  may  also  possibly  be  of  electrical  origin. 
7.  Grystallisaiion. — Light  is  likewise  developed,  under  cer- 
tain circHinstances,  in  the  act  of  crystallization.  When  die  trans- 
parent foiin  of  arseiiious  anhydride  is  dissolved  in  hot  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  liquid  as  it  cools  deposits  crystals  of  opaque,  white 
arseiiious  anhydride :  if  tlie  process  be  watched  in  a  darkened 
room,  the  separation  of  each  crystal  will  be  seen  to  be  accom- 
panied by  a  faint  flash.  Fused  sulphate  of  sodium,  and  one  or 
two  other  vitrified  salts,  when  dissolved  in  water  and  crystal- 
lized, exhibit  the  same  phenomenon  which  appears  to  accompany 
the  transfonnation  of  a  vitreous  into  a  crystalline  soKd. 

(90)  Theories  of  Light —  (Tndulaidons. — Two  hypotheses  have 
been  proposed  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  light.  Upon  the 
first  of  these,  the  theory  of  emission,  it  is  imagined  that  all  lu- 
minous bodies  are  constantly  throwing  off  into  space  a  Inmiuoua 
matter,  tlie  particles  of  which  are  inconceivably  minute,  and  are 
projected  with  a  velocity  equally  inconceivable.  These  particles, 
when  they  fall  upon  any  object,  are  reflected  more  or  less  com- 
pletely from  its  surfaces ;  and,  entering  the  transparent  portions 
of  the  eye  form  images  upon  the  retina  or  expanded  termina- 
tion of  tlie  optic  nerve,  and  are  by  it  transmitted  to  the  brain ; 
the  result  enabling  us  to  see  the  object  from  which  the  light  was 
reflected. 

Upon  the  second  hypothesis,  that  of  widvlation,  recourse  is 
had  to  the  supposition  of  a  perfectly  elastic  medium  or  etiier  of 
inconceivable  tenuity,  filling  all  space,  and  the  interstices  of  all 
material  objects.  This  medium  is  not  light  itself,  but  it  is  sus- 
ceptible of  being  thrown  into  the  vibrations  which  constitute 
lijit,  by  impulses  incessantly  emanating  from  all  luminous  ob- 
jects. Portions  of  the  vibrations'thus  excited  are  collected  by 
the  lenses  of  the  eye,  and  thrown  upon  the  retina.  Upon  this 
theory,  therefore,  the  phenomena  are  explicable  upon  a  mechan- 
ism similar  to  that  by  whicli  the  vibrations  of  elastic  media  are 
known  to  be  propagated ;  such,  tor  example,  as  that  by  which  the 
undulations  of  the  atmosphere  are  conveyed  to  tlie  ear  and  excite 
the  sensation  of  sound.  The  ether  by  means  of  which  light  ia 
transmitted,  though  possessed  of  inertia,  is  not,  like  the  atmo- 
sphere, affected  by  the  force  of  gravity. 

At  present,  the  theory  of  undulation  is  all  but  universally 
adopted,  as  it  affords  the  most  complete  explanation  of  the  facts 
upon  which  the  science  of  optics  is  based.  The  analogies  be- 
tween light  and  sound  are  not  the  least  striking  and  int^iresting 
amongst  the  proofs  adduced  in  its  support.  Indeed,  it  will  great- 
ly facilitate  the  comprehension  of  the  mechanism  by  which  light 
is  supposed  to  be  propagated,  if  we  first  exandne  some  of  the 
phenomena  of  sound,  which  admit  of  being  traced  in  a  manner 
more  directly  appreciable  to  common  apprehension  than  those  of 
light. 

(91)  lUustrationa  of  Undulations  frorfi  tlie  Phenomena  of 
Somid.—We  have  abundant  evidence  of  the  fact  that  sound, 
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■whenever  produced,  arises  from  a  series  of  vibrations  whicli  art 
oeeaaioned  by  auj  sudden  impulse,  such  as  a  blow,  communieated 
to  any  substance  possessed  of  even  a  very  slight  degree  of  elasti- 
city. In  other  words,  the  impression  which  we  receive  is  due  to 
the  vibration  into  which  tlie  particles  of  the  sounding  body  are 
tiirown ;  these  vibrations  react  upon  an  elastic  medium,  such  as 
the  air :  the  impulses  are  communicated  by  the  motions  of  the 
particles  of  air  to  the  ear,  and  by  reaction  upon  the  auditory 
nerves  they  excite  the  sense  of  hearing, 

Tliese  motions  of  sounding  bodies  are  frequently  not  too  rapid 
to  be  traced  by  the  eve ;  for  example,  a  stretched  string  whilst 
Bounding  may  be  easily  seen  to  be  in  rapid  vibration.  Again,  if 
a  goblet  be  dusted  over  with  a  little  sand,  or  any  fine  powder, 
and  a  violin  bow  be  drawn  across  its  edge  so  as  to  elicit  a 
sound,  the  particles  of  dust  will  be  briskly  agitated.  And  in  the 
common  experiment  of  half  filling  a  finger  glass  with  water,  and 
producing  a  sound  by  drawing  the  moistened  finger  along  its 
edge,  the  water  within,  whilst  the  sound  lasts,  is  beautifully  rip- 
pled, to  an  extent  corresponding  with  the  loudness  of  the  tone. 
Tliese  motions  are  also  distinctly  visible  in  the  prongs  of  a  tuning- 
fork  whilst  it  is  in  the  act  of  producing  sound  (fig,  65).  Such  vi^ 
brations,  however,  to  render  them  audible,  require  the 
Fia.  66.  intervention  of  an  elastic  medium  to  convey  them  to  the 
ear.  If  a  bell  be  suspended  in  the  receiver  of  the  air 
pump,  and  struck,  it  will  be  distinctly  heard  whilst  the 
vessel  is  fiill  of  air  ;  but,  as  the  exhaustion  proceeds,  on 
repeating  the  stroke,  it  will  gradually  become  feebler, 
and  at  last  will  be  inaudible,  or  nearly  so. 

Other  media  besides  air  may,  however,  be  employed 
for  the  transmission  of  sound.  A  bell  may  be  rung,  for 
instance,  under  water,  and  will  be  heard  by  a  person  also 
under  the  water  at  even  a  greater  distance  than  in  the  air. 
Wood  will  likewise  transmit  sound  freely,  and  to  still 
greater  distances  than  atmospheric  air. 

These  impulses  require  time  for  their  propagation,  and 
the  rate  of  propagation  varies  in  difl'erent  bodies.  Sound 
travels,  tor  example,  at  the  rate  of  1130  feet  in  a  second 
through  air,  of  4900  feet  through  water,  and  of  17,400 
feet  per  second  through  a  deal  rod. 

The  intensity  of  sound,  like  that  of  all  forces  radiating 
from  a  centre,  diminishes  as  the  square  of  the  distance  ;  and  as 
it  is  propagated  in  waves  or  undulations,  it  is  subiect  tp  reflec- 
tion from  obstacles  interposed  in  its  course,  producing  the  various 
kinds  and  forms  of  echo. 

(92)  Yarieties  of  Sound. — Sounds  differ  from  each  other  in 
loudness,  quality,  and  pitch.  The  loudness  of  a  sound  depends 
upon  the  extent  of  the  vibration,  A  tuning-fork  vibrating  free- 
ly in  the  air  produces  only  a  feeble  sound  ;  but  if  the  handle  bo 
placed  upon  a  table  whilst  tlie  prongs  are  vibrating,  tlie  wooden 
surface  is  thrown  into  powerful  simultaneous  vibration,  and  a 
loud  sound  is  emitted.     Quality,  or  tiinhre,  depends  on  the  form 
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of  the  sounding  body,  and  the  nature  of  the  material  compiling 
Diftereneea  such  as  are  perceived  between  the  saitie  note 


when  produced  by  a  flute,  a  trumpet,  or  a  violin,  are  due  to  this 
Tai-icty.  Successive  impulses  following  each  other  rapidly  at 
irregular  iatervals,  constitute  a  noise  or  continued  sound,  lite  tlie 
rumbling  of  carriages  in  the  street,  or  the  rattle  of  machinery '_ 
but  when  tliey  follow  at  regular  intervals,  with  a  velocity  exceed 
ing  16  vibrations  in  a  second,  they  produce  a  musical  note.  The 
pitch  of  the  note  depends  on  the  frequency  of  these  vibrations ; 
the  more  rapid  the  vibrations,  the  sliarper  does  the  sound  be- 
come. The  connexion  of  pitch  witli  the  frequency  of  vibration 
may  be  readily  verified  by  pressing  a  card  against  the  edge  of  a 
tootlied  wheel,  which  is  made  to  revolve  Elowly  ;  the  distinct 
strokes  of  tlie  card  against  each  cog  are  heard  at  first ;  but  by  in- 
creasing the  rapidity  of  rotation,  a  low  humming  note  is  given 
out,  and  as  the  velocity  increases  the  sound  becomes  more  acute. 
Musical  notoB  all  have  a  fixed  numerical  relation  to  each 
other,  each  octave  as  the  scale  ascends  having  twice  as  many 
vibrations  in  equal  intervals  of  time  as  the  corresponding  note  of 
the  octave  immediately  below  it.  The  ratios  are  exhibited  in  the 
annexed  table : — 

Hatio  of  the  Sounds  of  tlie  Musical  Scale, 


=t 


W^ 


Vibrations  per  second. 

c    .    . 

...      256 

E     .    . 

...     288 
...     320 

F     . 

.     .     .     S41i 

G    . 
A    .    . 

...     384 
.     .     .     426i 

B     . 

...     480 

0    . 

...     513 

In  tliia  table,  a  tiining-fork  is  considered  to  have  made  one 
vibration  whilst  the  prong  is  passing  from  (t  to  5  (tig.  65),  the 
return  motion  from  h  to  a  being  reelioned  as  a  second  vibration, 
as  in  counting  the  beats  of  tlie  penduhim.  The  further  consider- 
ation  of  this  subject  would,  however,  lie  irrelevant  in  a  work  on 
chemistiy,  as  it  belongs  to  tlie  physical  science  of  aconstics. 

It  rarely  happens  that  all  the  particles  of  a  sounding  body 
are  simultaneously  vibrating.  A  sounding  body  generally  di- 
vides itself  into  portions  vibrating  in  opposite  directions  ;  tlie  in- 
termediate lines  or  points  are  quiescent,  and  these  quiescent  por- 
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tione  are  termed  nodal  lines  or  points.  If  a  flat  plate  of  glass  lio 
held  horizontally  ty  the  point  of  the  finger  and  thumb  near  its 
centre,  and  its  surface  be  sprinkled  with  sand,  on  eliciting  a  musi- 
cal note  by  drawing  a  violin  bow  across  its  edge,  the  sand  will 
accumulate  on  the  stationary  parts,  and  show  clearly  the  position 
of  the  nodal  lin<«.  By  altering  the  points  at  which  the  glass  ia 
held,  the  nodal  Uues,  and  the  note  elicited,  may  be  made  to  un- 
demo  a  variety  of  interesting  changes. 

The  amount  of  force  exerted  by  the  accumulation  of  these 
minute  molecular  motions  is  extraordinary.  A  feat  occasionally 
performed  by  a  powerful  singer  is  to  craeh  a  glass  by  swelling 
his  voice  upon  the  note  to  which  ttie  glass  responds.  Savart  baa 
made  some  important  experiments  in  relation  to  tjiis  subject. 
(Ann.  de  Chimie,  II,  Ixv.  384.)  He  found  that  a  copper  band, 
10  feet  long,  yV  inch  wide,  j'j  inch  thick,  will  sustain  a  weight 
of  90  lb.  withont  becoming  perceptibly  lengthened,  but  if  made 
to  vibrate  longitudinally  whilst  thus  stretched  it  will  become 
lengthened  6  or  7  inches.  In  the  same  way  a  cylinder  of  brass 
1'37  inch  in  diameter,  became  lengthened  during  its  longitudinal 
vibration,  to  an  extent  that  would  have  required  the  application 
of  a  direct  strain  equal  to  4000  lb.  It  is  needless  to  insist  on  the 
important  practical  bearing  of  these  facts  on  the  construction  of 
metallic  machineiy  liable  to  regular  partial  oscillation,  however 
slight  or  apparently  trivial  such  vibrations  may  be. 

The  experiments  just  detailed  will  show  m  what  way  it  has 
been  clearly  ascertained  that  it  is  by  successive  regularly  recurring 
motions,  or  undulations,  that  sound  is  propagated.  A  similar 
principle  has  been  with  great  success  applied,  with  certain  modi- 
tications,  to  ti-ace  tlie  yet  more  interesting  and  complicated  phe- 
nomena exhibited  by  light. 

(93)  Mechanism  of  ZTndvlation. — The  mode  in  which  the 
undulations  of  light  are  transmitted  may  be  illustrated  by  loosely 
stretching  a  long  cord,  and  striking  it  from  above  downwards 
near  one  end :  the  motion  will  be  propagated  in  successive  waves 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  each  poi'tion  of  the  cord  becom- 
ing alternately  first-  higher  and  then  lower  than  the  position 
which  it  assumes  when  at  rest.  In  the  passage  of  a  ray  of  light, 
the  motions  of  the  particles  of  ether  interposed  between  the  eye 
and  the  luminous  oojeet,  will,  like  those  of  the  cord,  be  at  right 
angles  to  the  track  of  the  ray,  or  to  that  line  in  which  the  wave 
is  advancing,  and  in  the  same  plane  as  that  in  which  the  impulse 
was  given.  It'  the  cord  he  struck  from  above  downwards,  the 
waves  will  be  upwards  and  downwards  ;  if  laterally,  tlic  waves 
will  occur  from  side  to  side, 
let  E  8  (fig.  66)  bo  the  direction 
of  the  ray,  tlie  motion  of  the 
7^  particles  of  the  ether  will  be  in 
A  the  direction  a  J,  at  right  angles 

to  the  course  of  the  ray. 

A  similar  movement  takes  place  in  water  when  a  stoue  ia 
dropped  into  it,  or  when  its  surface  ia  ruffled  by  a  breeze. 
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Though  the  motion  is  propagated  from  the  point  etrueli:,  towards 
the  edges,  in  circles  continually  widening,  tJie  particles  of  the 
liquid  tliemselves  do  not  travel  onwards  from  the  centre  towards 
the  circumference,  hut  are  alternately  elevated  and  depressed,  aa 
may  be  seen  hy  watching  the  movements  of  a  cork  or  other  light 
floating  object ;  each  vertical  line  in  succession  receiving  and 
ti'ansmitting  the  motion  produced  by  the  first  impulse,  which 
gradually  diminishes  in  intensity  as  the  squares  of  the  distance 
increase,  and  as  the  circle  becomes  more  extended. 

lu  very  compressible  media  like  air,  the  propagation  of  force 
is  also  effected  by  undulation,  as  in  the  phenomena  of  sound ;  but 
in  them  the  particles  undergo  alternate  condensation  and  rarefac- 
tion in  the  same  direction  as  that  in  which  the  motion  is  commu- 
nicated, 

(9i)  Tran^wrency  and  Opacity.— 'Bo A\%&  through  which  light 
passes  freely,  sucli  as  glass  or  air,  are  termed  transparent;  they 
allow  objects  to  be  seen  through  them,  whilst  the  majority  of 
substances  which,  like  wood,  metals,  &c.,  do  not  allow  its  pas- 
sage, are  designated  as  opaqiie.  No  substance,  however,  is  per- 
fectly trajisparent.  The  pui-est  air  arrests  a  portion  of  li^t : 
Young  adopts  the  estimate  that  the  horizontal  sunbeams,  which 
pass  tiirough  about  200  miles  of  atmospheiic  air  before  they 
reach  the  eye,  possess  only  —^^^  of  their  original  intensity ;  and 
he  states  tiiat  a  column  of  the  clearest  water  7  feet  in  depth,  ar- 
rests one  half  of  the  light  which  falls  upon  it;  but  tliis  assertion 
is  only  true  at  a  particular  obliquity  of  the  ray,  as  the  effect  de- 
pends ]>artly  upon  the  reileetion  from  the  surface.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  perfect  opacity.  Gold,  whi<;h  is 
one  of  the  densest  metals,  may  be  hammered  out  into  very  tliin  • 
leaves,  which  transmit  a  green  light  if  the  metal  be  pore,  and  a 
purplish  light  if  it  be  alloyed  with  silver.  Between  the  extremes 
of  opacity  and  transparency  ai-e  innumerable  gradations.  Bodies 
vary  gi'eatly  iu  transluoen-^y,  that  is,  in  their  power  of  transmit- 
ting light.  Porcelain  is  a  translucent  body ;  it  breaks  up  the 
rays,  but  transmits  a  softened  light,  though  it  does  not  allow  the 
form  of  an  object  to  he  seen  if  the  porcelain  be  interposed  be- 
tween that  object  and  the  eye. 

Light  proceeds  through  all  homogeneous  transparent  media 
in  straight  lines  irom  the  object ;  these  lines  radiate  in  all  direc- 
tions from  a  luminous  point,  and  a  ray  of  light  is  an  indefinitely 
narrow  portion  of  a  stream  of  light.  Tlie  path  of  the  rays  in  a 
direct  line  may  oft«n  be  traced  across  a  darkened  room  into 
which  a  sunbeam  is  admitted,  by  the  floating  particles  of  dust, 
which  reflect  a  small  portion  of  the  Ught  in  diflerent  parts  of  its 
course  into  the  eye  of  the  observer.  The  more  passage  of  light 
through  a  transparent  object  does  not  excite  the  sense  of  vision, 
neither  can  the  eye  track  the  direction  of  the  ray,  unless  the  vi- 
brations be  earned  towards  the  observer  by  reflection  from  the 
surface  of  some  material  object. 

The  impression  of  light  upon  the  retina  lasts  for  a  brief  inter- 
val, varying  in  diflS'erent  persons  from  Vi  to  ^  of  a  second,  atler 
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tlie  light  itself  has  ceased,  and  gives  rise  to  many  curious  effects : 
for  instance,  the  act  of  blinking  produces  no  impediment  to  cor- 
rect vision  ;  a  blight  point  made  to  revolve  rapidly  in  the  dark 
is  seen  as  a  luminous  circle,  and  the  jets  of  flame  wliich  in  fire- 
works are  whirled  round  before  the  eyes  of  the  spectators,  as- 
sume the  form  of  wheels  or  stars  of  fire. 

(95)  Law  of  Diminution  of  Light  h/  Distance. — When  light 
divei^s  from  a  luminous  centre,  its  intensity  diminishes,  like 
that  of  all  radiant  forces,  not  directly  as  the  distance,  but  as  the 
square  of  the  distance.  A  little  consideration  will  render  the 
reason  for  this  obvious : — Suppose  tlie  flanie  of  a  candle,  or  any 
luminous  point,  to  he  placed  m  the  centre  of  a  hollow  sphere  2 
feet  in  diameter,  its  light  will  fall  upon  the  wliole  internal  surface 
of  the  sphere,  and  the  candle  will  be  1  foot  distant  from  each 
point :  a  sciuare  inch  of  that  surface  will  receive  a  given  amount 
of  light.  The  same  candle,  if  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  globe  4 
feet  in  diameter,  will  be  at  2  feet  distance  irom  each  point  of  the 
surface,  or  at  double  the  distance  that  it  was  in  the  first  globe, 
but  its  light  will  still  illuminate  the  whole  of  the  interior.  Tlie 
surface  of  tlie  second  globe,  however,  is  four  times  greater  than 
that  of  die  first,  because  the  surfaces  of  spheres  are  to  each  other 
as  the  squares  of  their  radii ;  in  tliis  case  as  1' :  2',  or  as  1  to  4 ; 
consequently  each  point,  or  each  inch,  of  the  surface  of  the  larger 
sphere,  will  receive  only  one-fourth  of  the  light  that  fell  on  an 
equal  space  in  the  smaller  globe,  and  yet  the  candle  is  only  twice 
as  far  from  it :  so,  if  the  globe  were  8  feet  across,  the  distance  of 
the  candle  being  now  4  times  as  great  as  in  the  first  globe,  the 
surface  to  be  illuminated  is  16  times  as  large,  and  consequently, 
a  square  inch  of  the  8-foot  globe  would  receive  only  tV  of  the 
light  that  fell  on  a  square  inch  of  the  2-foot  globe.  A  board  at 
1  yard  from  a  candle  receives  a  certain  amoimt  of  light,  at  2 
yards  it  receives  J  of  that  amount,  at  3  yards  ^,  at  4  yards  yV  : 
and  experiment  shows  that  a  board,  1  foot  square,  at  1  yard  dis- 
tance, would  cast  a  shadow  that  would  cover  a  board  exposing 
4  times  the  surface,  or  2  feet  in  the  side,  if  placed  at  ; 


i  yards,  as  shown  in 


:.67. 


(96)  Photomeirt/. — An  application 
of  this  law  aflbrdi  a  ready  means  of 
approxiniatively  determining  the  rela- 
tive intensities  of  two  lights  which  do 
not  differ  greatly  in   colour.      Sup- 
pose, for  instance,  it  were  necessary 
to  ascertain  the  illuminating  power 
of  a  gas-light  burning  5  cubic  feet  of 
gas  per  hour,  as  compared  with  that 
of  a  sperm  candle  burning  132  grs.  of 
spermaceti  per  hour : — Place   at  the 
disfance,  say  of  100  inches  from  tiie 
'^        gas-light,  a  vertical  screen  of  whit« 
"^^     paper,  and  in  front  of  this,  at  an  inch 
distance,  a  narrow  strip  of  wood  or  metal,  so  as  to  cast  a  definite 
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Bhadow.  Between  the  gas-light  and  tlie  screen  place  the  candle, 
at  such  a  diatance  that  tlie  shadow  of  the  same  objeut  cast  by  the 
candle  upon  the  screen  sViall  liave  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same 
intensity  as  that  produced  by  the  gas.  Say  that  the  distance  of 
the  candle  from  the  screen  is  27-76  incheB.  The  shadow  from 
each  light  is  illuminated  by  the  rays  procteding  from  the  other 
light.  If  the  shftdows  be  sensibly  equal,  the  amount  of  light  fall- 
ing upon  the  screen  from  each  source  must  at  that  distance  be 
equal  also;  the  relative  intensities  of  the  two  lights  are  then 
found  by  squaring  the  distances  of  each  light  from  the  sci'een  ; 
the  gas-liglit  will  consequently  cast  a  light  which  bears  the  same 
proportion  to  tliat  of  the  candle  as  100' :  27-75" ;  or  as  16  to  1. 

When  light  falls  upon  any  obje«t  it  may  be  disposed  of  in 
three  different  ways.  1st,  it  may  either  be  bent  h&ckovreJleGted/ 
2nd,  it  may  be  allowed  to  pass  onin  an  altered  direction,  that  is, 
it  may  be  transmitted  and  refracted  j  or  3rd,  it  may  disappear 
altogether,  and  be  absorbed. 


(97)  Jie^otion. — If  a  ray  of  light  fall  obliquely  upon  a  flat, 
polished  surface,  a  large  proportion  of  the  itiGident  rays,  or  raya 
which  fall  upon  the  surface,  is  reflected  or  thrown  off  obliquely, 
at  an  angle  formed  on  tho  other  side  of  a  perpendicular  to  the 
point  of  incidence,  equal  to  that  fonned  between  the  incident  ray 
and  the  perpendicular.  Fig.  68  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  law 
of  reflection.  If  in  this  figure,  iN  represent  the  incident  ray,  mm 
the  ndrror,  PN  a  perpendicular  to  the  point  of  incidence,  pni  will 
be  the  angle  of  incidence,  he  the  reflected  ray,  and  pne  the  an- 
gle of  reflection  formed  between  the  same  perpendicular  and  the 
reflected  ray. 

The  law  which  regulates  the  reflection  of  light  is  expressed  by 
saying  that '  the  angle  of  reflection  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence ' :  the  incident  and  the  i-eflect- 
ed  ray  are  always  in  the  same  plane,  Fio.  68. 

and  that  plane  is  perpendicular  to 
the  reflecting  surface.  When  the  in- 
cident ray  IS  perpendicular  to  the 
surface,  the  reflected  ray  is  therefore 
also  perpendicidar,  and  coincides 
with  the  incident  ray,  but  it  does  so 
in  no  other  position. 

In  fig.  68,  the  angle  of  reflection, 
p  N  E,  is  eqnal  to  the  angle  of  incidence, 
PNI,  but  they  are  on  opposite  sides  of 

the  perpend iciilar.    A  person  looking  ■-.,  i 

into  the  mirror  at  k,  would  see  the  fil 

candle  behind  the  mirror.    An  object 

always  appears  to  lie  in  the  direction  of  the  line  which  the  ray 
last  traversed  when  it  reaches  the  eye. 

The  power  of  reflecting  light  varies  very  greatly  in  different 
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bodies.  In  some,  aa  in  the  metals,  reflection  is  a-inoat  perfect ; 
in  others,  as  in  cliareoal,  or  in  blaels  velvet,  it  is  almost  wanting  ; 
but  whenever  light  passes  out  of  one  medium  or  transparent  body 
into  another,  no  matter  how  perfect  the  transparency  of  snch 
media  may  be,  reflation  more  or  less  complete  takes  place  at 
their  common  surface,  and  the  greater  the  difterence  in  refractive 
density  of  the  two  media,  the  more  complete  is  the  reflection. 

Except  in  the  case  of  the  metals,  in  which  reflection  is  most 
complete  at  the  smaller  angle  of  incidence,  it  is  found  that  the 
greater  the  angle  of  incidence  the  more  consplete  is  the  reflection ; 
so  that  the  surface  of  a  smooth  body,  such  as  plaster  of  Paiis,  or 
hot  pressed  writing-paper,  may  thus  afford  a  tolerably  perfect 
image  of  a  luminous  object,  if  the  reflection  be  effected  under  a 
great  angle. 

Bodies  in  general  do  not  possess  surfaces  actually  flat ;  to 
common  observation  they  may  be  flat,  bnt  when  optically  exam- 
ined, their  surface  is  fonnd  to  consist  of  an  indefinite  number  of 
minute  planes  inclined  to  each  other  at  all  possible  angles,  and 
therefore  receiving  and  reflecting  light  in  all  possible  directions. 
When  by  the  operation  of  polishing  they  are  so  mnch  reduced  aa 
not  to  be  elevated  or  depressed  more  than  about  the  millionth  of 
an  inch,  they  appear  to  become  incapable  of  acting  separately, 
and  produce  the  effect  of  a  uniform  surface.  (Young.)  -If  a 
beam  of  light  admitted  into  a  dark  room  falls  upon  a  blight  me- 
tallic surface,  a  brilliant  spot  of  light  will  be  perceived  in  one 
particular  position,  the  direction  of  which  can  be  vai-ied  by  alter- 
ing the  inclination  of  the  mirror  to  the  ray,  bnt  the  miiTor  will 
be  nearly  invisible  in  all  other  directions,  and  the  room  will  re- 
main dark ;  but  if  for  the  mirror  a  slieet  of  white  paper  be  sub- 
stituted, the  paper  will  be  visible  in  every  direction  almost 
equally,  and  a  general  though  slight  illumination  of  the  apart- 
ment will  be  perceived.  It  is  this  irregular  reflection  or  scatter- 
ing  of  the  light  in  all  directions,  which  renders  non-luminous  ob- 
jects distinguishable  in  the  light.  The  light  of  the  moon  and  of 
the  planetary  bodies  are  instances  of  this  kind.  A  farther  evi- 
dence of  the  value  of  this  scattering  or  secondary  radiation,  is 
afforded  by  the  difference  between  the  mild  and  softened  light 
which  is  reflected  from  the  heavens  when  partially  covered  with 
clouds,  and  the  strong  lights  which  fatigue  the  eyesight  in  a 
cloudless  summer's  day.  It  is  entirely  to  this  secondary  radiation 
that  we  owe  the  generally  diffused  and  aubdued  light  of  day, 
•even  when  the  sun  itself  may  be  invisible ;  and  the  morning  and 
evening  twilight,  while  the  great  luminary  itself  is  below  the 
'horizon,  is  due.  to  the  same  cause,  eaeli  illuminated  particle  of 
the  atmospliere  contributing  its  share  in  prodncing  this  effect, 

(98)  Reflection  from  Curved  Surfaces. — ^When  light  is  re- 
mved  upon  a  r^ular  curved  surface,  it  undergoes  reflection 
according  to  the  usual  law,  the  reflection  from  each  point  of  the 
curved  surface  being,  in  fact,  the  same  as  from  a  plane,  tangent  to 
the  curve  at  the  point  of  incidence.  If,  therefore,  the  form  of  a 
parabolic  concavity  be  given  to  a  mirrorj  all  the  reflected  raya 
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ipill  1)6  directed  towards  a  point  at  which  they  will  erosa  each 
other,  and  continue  their  progress  as  before,  the  upper  ray  now 
becoming  undermost,  and  vice  versa.  This  point  of  intersection 
is  called  the/Jwwa  of  the  mirror. 

Let  M  M,  tig, 
69,  represent  the  _  ^'o-  dis- 

section of  the 
curved  surface  ; 
each  of  the  rays 
L  R,  L  K,  will  be 
reflected  from  it 
aa  from  planes  t  t, 
t'  t',  t"  t",  tan- 
gent to  the  curve 
at  the  points  of 
incidence  of  the 
respective  rays  ; 
tliey  will  conse- 
quently meet  at  the  focus  r,  cross  there,  and  subsequently  di- 
verge,    p  K,  p  K  represent  the  lines  perpendicular  to  the  tangents. 


(99)  Simple  Refraction. — When  a  ray  of  light  falls  upon  the 
eurface  of  an  unerystallized  transparent  substance  of  uniform 
density,  one  portion  of  the  Hght  is  regnlarly  reflected,  and  another 
portion  is  scattered,  by  which  the  surface  is  rendered  visible, 
whilst  a  third  portion  is  transmitted.  We  will  now  confine  our 
attention  to  that  portion  of  the  light  which  is  transmitted.  If 
the  ray  be  incident  upon  the  snrface  of  the  body  in  a  perpendicu- 
lar direction,  it  continues  its  course  nnchanged ;  but  if  it  fall  upon 
the  surface  obliquely,  its  direction  is  suddenly  altrered  as  it  enters 
the  transparent  medium ;  it  then  passes  on  in  its  new  direction 
in  a  straight  line,  and  on  quitting  the  medium  it  is  again  abnipt^ 
ly  bent  back  to  its  original  course,  provided  that  the  snrface  of 
entrance  and  the  surface  of  exit  be  parallel  to  each  other.  This 
change  in  the  course  of  the  ray  is 
termed  refraction.     If,  in  fig.  '70,  Fio.  lo. 

G  G  represent  a  section  of  a  plate  of  v         x 

.  glass  with  parallel  sides,  a  ray  of 
light,  I  L,  incident  upon  it,  will  not 

Easa  straight  on  in  the  direction  l  s, 
ut  will  fo  deflected  to  l  e,  towards 
the  perpendicular,  p  q  ;  on  quitting 
the  medium  at  e,  it  is  again  bent 
out  of  its  new  direction,  l  t,  towards 
8,  but  this  time  the  refraction  is  from  /  /,  '    I 

the  perpendicular,  E  o,  and  the  ray,  /J !  I 

K  B,  becomes  parallel  to  its  original  si  o  n 

course,  i  x.     On  passing  from  a  rare 
medium  like  air  into  a  dense  one  like  glass,  the  raj  is  bent 
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towards  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  common  surface  of  the  two 
media ;  on  again  passing  out  from  glass  into  air,  or  from  a  denser 
to  a  rarer  medium,  it  is  bent  from  the  perpendicular  to  the  same 
amount. 

Different  media  vary  greatly  in  refractive  power ;  combusti- 
ble bodies  in  general  having  the  highest  refracting  energy.  It 
was  upon  tliis  general  observation  that  Newton  founded  his  con- 
jecture that  diamond  was  'probably  an  unctuous  substance  co- 
agnlated ' ;  the  combustibility  of  mo  diamond  has  been  since 
fully  verified. 

(100)  Law  of  Sefraction. — The  more  obliquely  the  light  falls 
upon  the  surface  of  the  refracting  body  the  greater  is  the  amount 
ot  refraction  which  the  ray  experiences.  The  extent  of  the  re- 
fraction, therefore,  varies  with  the  angle  of  incidence,  but  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  following  law  it  may  easily  be  calculated  for  all 
angles  in  any  given  substance,  if  its  amount  for  any  one  angle 
has  been  carefully  determined  for  that  particular  substance. 
This  law  of  refraction  may  he  expressed  by  stating  that  when 
light  passes  from  one  medium  into  another,  '  for  the  same  two 
media,  the  sines  of  the  angles  of  refraction  and  incidence  always 
bear  the  same  proportion  to  each  other.'  The  quotient  obtained 
by  dividing  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  in  vacuo  by  the 
sine  of  tlie  angle  of  refraction  in  any  medium,  expresses  the  ind^x 
of  refraction  of  that  medium.  The  incident  and  the  refracted 
ray  are  always  on  opposite  sides  of  a  line  drawn  perpendicular 
to  the  common  surface  of  the  two  media,  but  they  always  He  in 
the  same  plane,  and  tiiis  plane  is  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of 
the  refracting  medium. 

Fig.  Tl  may  assist  in  explaining 
FiQ-  11-  this  important  law.     Let  w  w  repre- 

sent a  section  of  the  refracting  me- 
dium, I  L  the  incident  ray,  and  l  r 
the  refracted  one.  Let  p  l  q  be  the 
perpendicular  to  the  refracting  sur- 
face, passing  through  the  point  of  in- 
cidence, L.  "With  any  radius,  l  k, 
describe  from  the  centre,  L,  the  cii-- 
cle,  E  M  p  ;  from  m  and  e  let  fall  the 
perpendiculars  m  n  and  e  q,  on  p  q  ; 
K  N  will  then  represent  the  sine  of 
the  angle  of  incidence,  i  l  p,  and  k  q 
the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction,  e 
1a  q  ;  and  ^  gives  the  index  of  refraction,  which  is  uniformly 
the  same  for  the  same  substance,  whatever  be  the  angle  of  re- 
fraction. In  the  diamond,  for  instance,  m  N  is  always  3J  times 
as  long  as  E  Q ;  in  water  it  is  \\  times  the  length  of  e  q. 

The  following  table  contains  the  refraetive  powers  of  a 
few  substances ;  the  light  being  supposed  to  pass  from  atmoaphe- 
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Phosphorus 

BisolGMde  of  Carbon... 

Ether 

1-3B8 

Water 

1-335 

Quarti 

..  1'648 

Ice 

1-S08 

Ciutor  on 

..  j-m 

Tabaaheer 

1-111 

Biot  and  Arago  have  given  the  following  values  for  the  refrac- 
tive power  of  certain  gases  (Biot,  Trade  de  Physique,  iii.  306) : 
the  third  column  furnishes  the  absolute  value  under  a  pressure 
of  29'92  inches  of  mercury,  and  at  a  temperature  of  32",  as  com- 


Hsmaof  Qas. 

Sp^'S^vi;. 

Wiwr  =  1-0 

Air^K, 

Air 

luoooo 

0-00058971 

1-00000 

1 103S9 

O'OO06aO2O4 

0-86161 

Nitrogea 

0  96913 

0-000690436 

1-03408 

Hjdtogeu 

0  07331 

0000286316 

6-61436 

0  69669 

0-000762849 

2-16851 

1  51961 

0000899673 

1-00476 

Uarsh  Gas 

0  67072 

0-000703669 

2-09270 

124740 

0-000879068 

1-19636 

pared  with  the  refrictmg  power  of  water  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture ;  the  fourth  column  shows  the  relative  refracting  power  of 
the  different  gaset,  assuming  them  all  to  be  at  the  temperature 
of  32",  and  that.eaeb  has  been  i-educed  by  compression  or  rare- 
faction till  of  the  same  specific  gravity  as  air  ;  air  being  taken  as 
1-00000,  and  the  incident  light  being  BU]>posed  to  pass  irom  a 
vacuum  into  the  various  media  under  examination. 

Many  familiar  phenomena  receive  an  easy  explanation  from 
the  law  of  retraction.  If  a  eoin  he  placed  in  an  opaque  vessel, 
and  the  observer- retire  until  the  edge  of  the  basin  jnst  hides  it 
from  his  view,  the  coin  will  again  become  visible  if  water  be 
carefully  poured  in  Without  disturbing  its  position  ;  the  rays  of 
light  proceeding  from  the  coin,  which  before  passed  above  the 
eye  of  the  observer,  are  now  abruptly  bent  downwards  from  the 
perpendicular,  as  they  emerge  into  the  air,  and  the  image  of  tlie 
object  is  conveyed  to  the  eye.  The  coin  appears  to  be  raised, 
but  never  displayed  to  the  riglit  or  to  the  left  of  its  true  ^.Tositiou ; 
the  refracted  ray,  notwithstanding  it*  change  of  medium,  con- 
tinues in  the  same  plane,  which  is  vertical  to  that  which  forma 
the  common  surface  of  the  refracting  media.  For  a  similar  rea- 
son a  straight  stick  plunged  obliquely  into  water  appears  to  be 
bent  upwards  abruptly,  where  it  enters  the  liquid. 

(101)  Eefraetion  at  Iriclined  Surfaces. — Since  the  refractive 
action  is  exercised  at  the  surface  of  junction  between  the  two 
media,  and  is  governed  by  the  inclination  of  the  ray  to  a  perpen- 
dicular to  that  surface,  it  is  manifest  that  by  altei-ing  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  sui-face  at  which  the  ray  passes  out  of  the  medium,  the 
inclination  of  the  emerging  ray  may  be  altered  ;  so  that,  instead 

"  The  spedfle  graTitiea  (pven  in  the  table  ai 
fbnnded  ;  but  aubsBquent  obsavations  have  sh 
correction  for  many  of  tb^;  gascd.  (146.) 
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of  continiiing  its  passage  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  one  whicL 
it  possessed  on  entrance,  it  may  be  made  to  deviate  permanently 
from  this  to  a  greater  or  lese  extent. 

If  G  G  G  (fig.  72),  repi-e- 
Tio.  12.  scut  the  section  of  a  triangu- 

lar jiri^m,  or  bar  of  glass, 
the  incident  ray,  i  i,  on  en- 
tering this  medium  is  bent 
towards  the  perpendicular, 
p  F  ;  on  quitting  it  at  e,  it 
is  bent  from  the  perpendic- 
ular, Q  p,  and  assumes  a 
course,  e  s,  permanently  de- 

--'  fleeted  from  its  new  direc- 

y''^  tion,  L  y,  and  from  its  origi- 

nal direction  i  x.     This  de- 
X,-'  flection  is   always  towards 

the  thick  part  of  the  prism. 
By  eniploying  two  such  prisms  set  base  to  base,  the  rays  may  be 
refracted  towards  one  common  line,  where  they  would  cross  and 
divei^ ;  and  by  using  a  lens  of  glass  (flg.  73),  with  two  convex 

F(s.  13. 


surfaces,  whieli  are  segments  of  spheres,  the  incident  rays,  k  l, 
K  L,  may  be  caused  to  converge  to  a  common  focus  f;  each  por- 
tion of  the  curved  surface  refracting  the  ray  in  the  manner  of  a 
plane,  t  t,  t'  t',  t"  t",  tangent  to  the  curve  at  that  particular 
spot  or  point  of  incidence. 

(102)  Toted  Reflection. — In  the  passage  of  light  from  a  den- 
ser into  a  rarer  medium,  as  when  lignt  passes  from  glass  into  air, 
the  obliquity  of  the  refracted  ray  increases  as  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence increases,  until  at  length  the  reiracted  ray  becomes  paral- 
lel to  the  common  surface  of  the  two  media.  Light  which  tra- 
verses the  denser  medium  and  becomes  incident  upon  this  com- 
mon surface  at  an  angle  more  oblique  than  this,  ceases  to  be  re- 
fracted ;  refraction  becomes  impossible,  and  the  ray  is  wholly  re- 
flected within  the  denser  medium.  Tlie  angle  of  incidence  at 
which   this  phenomenon   first  shows   itself  is  termed  the  angU 
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of  total  Tffi'ei.tijn      In  fig   74,  let  g  g  represent  a  plate  of  glass 

with  pinllel    ides  p  i  p  a  perpetidieular  at  the  puint  of  iiici- 

deDce      The  incident  r'i\    A  l,  instead  of  passing  to  al ,  would  be 

refracted  from  tlie  perpendicular 

Fii.   (4  p  p  to  I.  a  on  emerging  into  the  air, 

g        T>  B  L  would  be  still  more  refracted 

1^^  -  ^_-'^zzz.      fi'om  L  h\  and  the  refracted  poi*- 

g  _  -  ^^g       tion  I.  h  would  be  nearly  parallel 

^^^^^— __  ^^^^5  ™^*^  '^^  siirfac*  of  the  glass  whilst 
^^^^_  -^^Z^^zT^^^  c  L  would  be  incapable  of  refrac- 
tion at  all,  and  would  be  wholly 
reflected,  as  to  l  c.  This  phenom- 
enon is  easily  seen  by  placting  the 
back  to  the  light  and  holding  a 
*  o'        J-  glass  of  water  a  little  above  the 

level  of  the  eye ;  on  looking  ob- 
liquely np  through  the  water,  a  spoon,  or  other  object  placed  in 
the  glass,  will  appear  to  be  perfectly  reflected  upon  the  surface 
where  tlie  hquid  and  the  air  meet.  The  same  thing  is  seen  by- 
holding  a  glass  prism  horizontally  before  a  window,  and  turning 
it  slowly  round  while  the  observer  faces  the  window ;  on  looking 
down  into  the  prism,  the  internal  surface  of  each  face  in  socces- 
sion,  as  it  becomes  undermost,  reflects  the  light  with  the  brilliancy 
of  a  mirror. 

The  diamond  is  indebted  for  much  of  its  brilliancy  to  this  total 
reflection,  because  owing  to  the  high  refractive  power  of  this 
gem,  total  reflection  commences  at  small  angles  of  incidence. 

(103)  Meamrement  of  Rffractvoe  Poicer.— The  determina- 
tion of  the  refracting  power  ot  a  body  is  often  a  valuable  guide  in 
estimatinrj  its  chemical  purity.  The  adulteration  of  essential 
oils  may  Sius  be  often  detected  with  ease,  where  it  would  other- 
wise be  difficult  to  ascertain  it. 

WoUaston  contrived  a  simple  means  of  determining  the  refrac- 
tive power  of  a  body  in  air,  dependent  upon  the  ineasureLiient  of 
the  angle  at  which  total  reflection  commences.  If  this  angle  be 
measured  in  a  glass  prism,  we  are  furnished  with  the  means  of 
determining  the  refractive  power  of  the  prism  in  air.  Say  that 
the  angle  c  l  p  (fig.  74),  at  which  total  reflection  of  the  incident 
ray  commences  in  the  piism,  is  found  to  be  39°  10' ;  the  refractive 
power  of  the  prism  m  air  is  calculated  by  dividing  the  sine  of 
the  angle  of  refraction  by  the  sine  of  this  angle  of  incidence ;  but 
the  angle  of  refraction,  at  which  total  reflection  hegms  is  always 
90°;  the  refractive  power  therefore  is  ^^  or  j:^|a=l-583. 
Now,  cause  a  drop  of  any  liquid  to  adhere  to  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  prism ;  provided  tliat  the  refractive  power  of  the 
liquid  be  less  tiian  that  of  the  glass,  the  angle  of  total  reflec- 
tion will  be  increased :  suppose  the  prism  be  moistened  with 
water,  the  angle  of  total  reflection  will  now  be  67i°.  The 
water  has  a  higher  refractive  power  than  air,  consequently,  the 
difference  in  refi-aetive  power  between  glass  and  water  being  less 
than  that  between  glass  and  air,  the  angle  of  incidence  required 
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to  produce  total  reflection  is  greater.  The  refractive  power  of  the 
Eiibstaiice  under  trial  may  be  ascertained  by  dividing  the  sine  of 
its  angle  of  total  reflection,  under  these  eircnm stances,  by  the 
Bine  of  tlie  same  angle  for  the  glass  prism.  In  the  case  of  water 
the  retractive  power  is  ^^!-^  or  s:|Hi=l'336.  The  refracting 
power  of  solids  with  flat  sui'faces  may  be  determined  in  the 
same  way,  by  cementing  them  to  the  surface  of  tlie  prism  with 
some  material  of  higher  refracting  power  than  the  glass,  such  as 
balsam  of  tola. 

Wollaeton's  instrument,  fig.  T5,  gives  at  once  the  refractive 
power  sought,  without  any  calculation. 

Fig.  15. 

\ 


On  a  board,  a  &,  is  fixed  a  flat  piece  of  deal,  cd^io  which  by 

a  binge  at  d,  is  jointed  a  second  piece,  d  e,  10  inches  long,  carry- 
ing two  }>larie  sights,  s  and  e,  at  its  extremities  ;  at  e  is  a  second 
binge  connecting  it  with  ef,  15'83  inches  long ;  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  ey,  is  a  third  hinge  by  whichygr  is  connected  wirh  it; 
at  ^'  also  is  a  hinge  uniting  the  rod  i  g,  which  is  half  the  length 
of  ef,  to  the  middle  of  ef ;  and  then,  since  g  moves  in  a  semi- 
circle, a  line  joining  e  and  g  would  be  perpendicular  to^  g.  The 
piece  e  d  has  a  cavity  in  the  middle  of  it,  so  that,  when  any  sub- 
stance is  applied  to  the  under  surface  of  the  rectangular  glass 
prism,  p,  the  prism  may  continue  to  rest  horizontally  on  its  ex- 
tremities. When  e  d  has  been  so  elevated  that  the  yellow  rays 
in  the  fringe  of  colours,  observable  where  perfect  reflection  ter- 
I  through  the  sights,  the  point  g,  by  n 


veiTiicr  which  it  carries,  shows  upon  the  rule^/ff.  which  is  gradu- 
ated to  fmctions  of  an  inch,  the  number  of  inches  and  fractions 
of  an  inch  which,  when  divided  by  10,  gives  the  refractive  power 
sought.  The  lengths  of  the  pieces,  ef  audi  d  e,  are  pi'oportional, 
to  Bie  reiractive  powers  of  the  prism  and  of  air.  If  the  dotted 
line  at  p  be  a  perpendicular  to  the  reflecting  surface,  I  p  will 
represent  the  incident  ]-ay. — {Phil.  Trans.,  1803,  p.  367.) 

WoUaston  mentions  that  genuine  oil  of  cloves  had  a  ref  act.ive 
power  of  1*535,  but  that  some  of  inferior  quality,  which  had 
probably  been  adulterated,  had  a  refractive  power  of  only 
1-498. 
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The  following  table  contains  some  of  the  results  obtained  by 
Wollaston  with  this  instrument : — 


Refraotire  Power  of  Flint  Glass  Pnam  r 


Oil  of  Cloves 

CiuiBda  Balsam... 
CHpivi  Babam 


1-636 

Oil  of  Turpinlme 

l'D36 

Rectified  ditto 

1-628 

0)1  of  AJmoniis 

1-607 

'      OliyeB 

VBOn 

1-497 

"      LaTender 

1-488 

Melted  Spermaceti 

1-476 

Sulphune  Acii 

(104)  Prismatic  Anah/sis. — Upon  examining  light  that  has 
undergone  refraction  by  a  prism,  it  is  found  tliat  mere  change  in 
direction  is  only  one  of  the  phenomena  observable.  Suppose  a 
beam  of  light,  as  represented  at  s  l,  fig,  76,  be  admitted  through 


a  sraaU  slit,  s,  into  a  darkened  room,  and  be  there  received  upon 
a  prism,  r ;  if  the  light;,  after  transmission  through  the  prism,  be 
allowed  to  fall  upon  a  white  screen,  v  b  x,  placed  at  &  distance 
of  eight  or  ten  ieet, — instead  of  a  narrow  slit  of  wliite  light,  x, 
corresponding  to  the  apei-tnre,  an  elongated  coloured  image  of 
the  refracted  beam  is  seen,  as  at  v  b,  terminated  by  parallel  ends, 
and  exhibiting  the  brilliant  hues  of  the  i-ainbow.  This  elonga- 
tion occurs  in  the  ^lane  of  the  reflected  and  refracted  rays.  Such 
a  coloured  image  is  termed  the  j)risr)ia^  spectrum. 

Newton,  who  first  carefully  investigated  this  remarkable  fact 
distinguished  seven  different  colours,  whicli  gradually  sliade  off 
one  into  the  other,  viz.  .violet,  indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange, 
and  red.  White  light  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  result 
of  a  mixture  of  rays  of  ditferent  colours,  wiiich  are  unequally 
acted  upon  by  the  prism.  Each  colour  has  its  own  peculiar  re- 
frangibility :  the  red  which  deviates  the  least  irom  its  ongiiial 
course,  is  least  refrangible,  and  the  violet  the  most  so  ;  whilst  the 
intermediate  colours  possess  intermediate  degrees  of  refrangi- 
bility.  Having  once  been  separated  by  refraction,  no  secoocl 
refraction  is  capable  of  further  decomposing  any  of  these  colours. 
They  may,  however,  be  recombined  by  using  a  second  prism,  in 
an  inverted  position  (as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  at  Q,  fig.  76), 
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orby  employing,  what  amounts  to  tlie  same  tiling,  a  convex  Ions,  in 
which  ease  white  light  is  reproduced  at  the  focus  of  tiie  lens,  Tim 
composition  of  white  liglit  may  be  illnstrated  by  dividing  a  cir- 
cular disk  of  paper  into  seveh  sectors,  each  of  an  extent  cori-e- 
S]»onciiiig  with  the  extent  of  the  colour  in  the  spectrum,  and  paint- 
ing each  with  its  appropriate  colour ;  on  canslng  the  disk  to  ro- 
tate rapidly  upon  an  axis  passing  vertically  thi'ough  its  centre, 
the  seven  impi-essions  will  be  ^^Wen  simultaneously  to  each  point 
of  the  retina,  and  the  paper  will  appear  to  be  of  a  gi-eyisli  white. 
The  impossibility  of  obtaining  pigments  of  the  exact  hue,  oi'  of 
the  brilliancy  of  the  coloured  light  of  the  spectrum,  renders  a 
pure  white  unattainable  by  this  means. 

(105)  Theory  of  Cohura. — Upon  this  decomposability  of 
white  light  Newton  founded  his  explanation  of  the  ctilouis  of 
natural  objects : — ^The  objects  are  themselves  devoid  of  colour, 
but  when  placed  in  white  light  they  absorb  the  rays  of  one  or 
more  colours,  and  reilect  the  rest :  the  object,  therefore,  appears 
to  be  of  the  colour  that  wonM  be  produced  by  the  ray  or  mixture 
of  rays  which  it  reflects ;  green  objects,  for  example,  absorb  the 
red  rays  and  reflect  the  yellow  and  the  blue  ;  purple  absorb  tlie 
yellow,  and  reflect  tbe  red  and  tbe  blue.  The  rays  thus  absorbed 
are  said  to  be  complememiary  to  those  that  are  reflected  :  a  com- 
plementary colonr  upon  the  eye  would  constitute  white  liglit. 
This  theory  of  coloure  may  be  illustrated  by  placing  any  coloured 
object  in  light  of  one  tinf,  or  homogeneous  light,  as  it  is  called, 
such  as  that  of  an  isolated  portion  of  the  spectrum.  A  purple 
object,  tor  instance,  when  placed  in  the  blue  rays  will  appear  to 
be  blue ;  if  placed  in  the  red  rays  it  will  appear  to  be  red ;  and 
a  white  screen,  which  has  the  power  of  reflecting  all  the  colouis, 
will  take  any  tint  in  succession,  aecoi'ding  to  the  colour  of  the  in- 
cident ray.  An  object  of  a  pui-e  red,  on  the  contrary,  will  ap- 
pear to  be  black  in  any  but  the  red  ray,  because  it  absorbs  all 
the  other  colours  as  perfectly  as  charcoal  or  black  velvet  absorbs 
white  light  or  rays  of  all  colours. 

Hence  it  appears  that  white  light  may  be  decomposed  by  ab- 
sorption, as  well  as  by  refraction  or  prismatic  analysis.  By  trans- 
mitting white  light  trirough  transparent  coloured  media,  we  may 
obtain  rays  of  any  given  tint :  the  light  thus  obtained  is  not  al- 
ways the  same  as  tliat  produ(ted  by  prismatic  analysis ;  by  trans- 
mission through  a  coloured  medium,  a  green,  for  instance,  may 
be  obtained,  which  may  either  be  identical  with  the  green  sepa- 
rated by  the  prism,  and  then  it  cannot  further  be  separated  into 
its  components  ;  or  it  may  be  a  compound  colour  resulting  from 
the  intermixture  of  rays  of  difl'erent  degrees  of  refrangibility,  and 
iu  this  ease  it  is  susceptible  of  further  decomposition.  The 
coloured  light  that  is  obtained  by  absorption  is  seldom  so  pure  as 
that  furnistied  by  prismatic  decomposirion. 

Gladstone  {Q.  J.  Chem.  Soc,  x,  19)  has  made  some  interesting 
observations  upon  the  relation  existing  lietween  the  chemical 
composition  of  a  body  and  the  absorbent  efl'ect  which  it  exerts 
upon  transmitted  light.     His  experiments  were  performed  upon 
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substances  in  solution  which  were  placed  in  a  wedge-sliaped  ves- 
sel or  hollow  priem  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  influence 
of  different  thiekncsaes  of  Hc[uid  upon  the  incident  light.  A  beam 
of  diffused  light  was  admitted  through  a  vertical  slit  into  a 
darkened  chamber,  and  the  line  of  light  thus  obtained  was  al- 
lowed to  fall  upon  the  vessel  held  with  the  thin  edge  of  the 
wedge  downwards,  so  that  the  light  passed  through  different 
thicknesses  of  the  solution,  from  the  thinnest  film  to  a  stratum  of 
an  inch  in  depth.  The  transmitted  light  was  tlien  examined  by 
means  of  a  good  prism.  The  light  which  passes  through  the 
thinner  strata  yields  a  spectrnm  generally  differing  but  little  from 
that  of  daylight ;  but  that  which  has  traversed  greater  depths  of 
liquid  exhibits  a  rapid  disappearance  of  cei-tain  portions  of  the 
rays,  whilst  other  rays  are  but  little  affected.     Fig.  77j  1  ehowa 


Fio.  77,  1. 


Tio.  77,  2. 


s  Qdjrtso 
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the  spectrum  obtained  by  ti'ausmitting  a  beam  of  daylight 
thi-ough  a  dilute  solution  of  a  salt  of  cobalt,  which  appears  to  be 
of  a  delicate  rose  colour  to  the  unaided  eye.  The  same  salt  in 
more  concentrated  solutions  appears  to  be  of  a  rich  blue,  and  ex- 
hibits a  spectrum  shown  at  77,  2,  which  represents  the  appear- 
ance of  the  speetrani  furnished  by  a  strong  solution  of  the 
chloride  of  cobalt  in  alcolioL  The  letters  correspond  to  those  of 
Fraunhofer's  lines  (106),  the  right  hand  side  of  the  'figures  indi- 
cating the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  figure 
shows  the  effect  of  the  thinnest  stratum  of  liquid. 

It  was  ascertained  from  an  extensive  series  of  observations 
made  in  this  manner,  that  when  the  salts  formed  by  the  union  of 
a  coloured  base  with  different  colourless  acids  were  examined,  the 
compounds  of  the  same  base  nearly  always  exhibited  a  similar  ab- 
sorbent action  upon  the  spectrum.  Even  in  d/iohromio  media,  or 
solutions  which,  under  certain  circumstances,  appear  to  the  iin- 
aidcd  eye  to  transmit  light  of  one  tint,  and,  under  certain  other, 
circumstances,  to  transmit  light  of  a  different  tint,  this  law  gen- 
erally holds  good.  An  exemplification  of  this  fact  is  seen  lu  tlie 
case  of  the  chromic  salts,  some  of  which  exhibit  a  green  colour 
when  in  solution,  others  a  red  or  purple  hue.  Now  all  these 
salts  famish  a  spectrum,  the  general  form  of  whicb  is  shown  in 
fig.  78j  in  which  the  indigo  and  the  green  rays  are  soon  cut  off, 
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■whilst  the  red  and  bluish  green  rays  are  comparatively  little 
afFected.  3j  some  salts,  such  as  the  acetate  of  chromium,  the 
gi-ecn  rays  are  absorbed  much  more  rapidly  than  the  red,  and 
Eence  these  solntions  have,  even  in  than  layers,  a  red  colour ; 
others,  ae  the  chloride  of  chromium,  are  green  when  their  solu- 
tions are  seen  in  thin  layers,  but  look  red  or  purple  when  viewed 
in  considerable  mass  by  transmitted  light. 

Some  salts,  even  though  their  solutions  have  but  little  colour, 
furnish  very  characteristic  spectra.  Tljis  is  paiiieularly  the  case 
with  solutions  of  didyinium,  which  are  of  a  feeble  rose  colour,  but 
they  exhibit  two  very  black  lines,  one  in  the  yellow,  the  other 
in  the  green.  These  lines  are  visible  in  the  spectrum  even  when 
the  solution  is  very  dilute,  and  they  may  be  employed  to  indicate 
the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  didymium  in  solutions  of  lan- 
thanum and  cerium,  in  which  no  such  lines  occur. 

In  artificial  flames  it  is  very  generally  the  ease  that  certain 
colours  are  present  in  smaller  proportion  than  otliei's,  and  are 
even  sometimes  altogether  wanting.  Nitrate  of  strontium,  for 
instance,  gives  a  red  tint  to  burning  bodies ;  and  the  prism  shows 
that  in  such  light  the  bine  and  violet,  or  more  refrangible  rays, 
are  singularly  deficient.  Common  salt  produces  in  burning 
bodies  a  nearly  pure  and  homogeneous  yellow  light,  which  may 
be  used  to  illustrate  the  observations  just  made  upon  the  cause 
of  colour  in  natural  objects.  The  brilliant  colours  of  insects  or 
of  the  plumage  of  birds  strike  strangely  on  the  eye  when  seen  in 
this  yellow  light. 

(105  a)  Biapersive  Power. — The  prismatic  analysis  of  white 
light,  which  has  just  been  considered,  is  not  due  entirely  to  the 
refractive  power  of  the  body  by  which  it  is  effected.  Another 
element  of  great  importance  is  the  dispersive  power,  which  is  in- 
dependent of  its  refraction.  Two  substances  may  possess  an 
equal  amount  of  refracting  power,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
mean  deviation  of  the  rays  transmitted  will  be  the  same,  and  yet 
the  spectra  which  they  furnish  may  be  of  very  unequal  lengths. 
If  a  hollow  prism  be  made  of  plates  of  glass,  and  tilled  with  oil 
of  cassia,  the  spectrum  which  it  produces  will  be  more  than 
double  the  length  of  that  furnished  by  a  similar  prism  of  flint 
glass.  Tlie  dispersive  power  of  oil  of  cassia  is  much  greater  than 
that  of  flint  glass,  especially  for  the  more  refrangible  rays  from  f 
to  H,  and  hence  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  length  of  the 
two  spectra,  though  the  mean  refractive  powers  of  the  two  media 
do  not  differ  materially.  The  comparative  lengths  of  these  spec- 
tra, as  obtained  from  prisms  of  equal  angles,  are  given  in  fig,  T9. 
No.  1  is  the  spectrum  of  oi!  of  cassia ;  2  that  of  flint  glass. 
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Tti  the  construction  oi  achromatic  lenses,  two  media  wliit^h  differ 
In  diepereive  power  are  employed  ;  by  this  means  the  fringe  of 
colours,  which  is  always  perceptible  around  the  margin  of  an 
object  viewed  by  an  ordinary  lens  of  high  magnifying  power,  ia 
removed. 

Gladstone  and  Dale  hare  recently  published  {Phil.  Trcms., 
1858,  p.  330)  the  results  of  an  inquiry  into  the  influence  of  tern- 

{lerature  upon  the  refractive  and  dispei^ive  power  of  bodies  upon 
ight.  They  find  that  the  refractive  index  diminishes  in  every 
substance  as  the  temperature  increases.  The  degree  of  this  smai- 
tiveneas  to  the  effect  of  heat  varies  much  in  different  substances ; 
melted  phosphorus  and  bifiutphide  of  cai-bon  being  the  most  sen- 
sitive, and  water  the  least  sensitive  of  the  bodies  experimented  on 
by  them.  This  sensitiveness,  however,  is  independent  of  the  re- 
fractive or  the  dispersive  power  of  the  substance  ;  ether,  for  ex- 
ample, being  much  more  sensitive  than  water  to  the  action  of 
beat,  tliongh  the  refractive  and  the  dispersive  powers  of  the  two 
liquids  are  nearly  the  same.  Those  bodies  which  expand  most 
by  heat  are  generally  the  most  sensitive.  No  sudden  change  of 
sensitiveneas  has,  however,  been  observed  on  the  approach  of  the 
liquid  to  the  boiling  point.  The  length  of  the  spectrum  also 
decreases  as  the  temperature  rises,  the  efiect  of  heat  being 
most  marked  in  those  substances  wJiich  have  the  highest  disper- 
sive power.  The  dispersive  power  is  invariably  diminished  by 
rise  of  temperature,  though  not  at  the  same  rate  as  the  refractive 
index,  which  is  found  to  diminish  in  proportion  as  the  density 
diminishes  {Proceed.  Hay.  Soc.,  xii.  450). 

(106)  Fixed  Lines  tn  tlis  Solar  Sped/rum;  Fraunhofer'a 
Lines;  Bright  lAnes  in  ArtijUnal  Lights. — Newton,  by  admit- 
ting a  beam  of  solar  light  tlirough  a  small  circular  aperture  into 
a  darkened  room,  and  allowing  it  to  fall  upon  a  triangular  prism 
of  glass,  obtained  the  magnilicent  coloured  image  known  as  the 
solar  spectrum,  ■which  shades  off  by  insensible  gradations  from 
the  least  refracted  red  into  the  most  refracted  or  violet  portion 
of  the  light.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  any  one,  till  Wollas- 
ton's  time,  a  century  later,  examined  the  effect  of  admitting  the 
light  through  a  narrow  slit,  with  sides  parallel  to  those  of  the 
prism,  and  viewing  it  directly  by  placing  the  eye  immediately 
behind  the  prism  Q*hU.  Trans.,  1802,  p.  378).  Wollaston  found 
that  the  spectrum  so  obtained  was  not,  as  it  appeared  to  be  by 
the  ordinary  mode  of  examination,  a  continnons  stripe  of  light, 
but  that  it  was  crossed  at  right  angles  to  its  length  by  dark  bands. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  1815,  that  these  dark  bands  wero 
carefully  examined,  when  the  celebrated  German  optician, 
Fraunhofer,  published   a  minute   description   of  them,   aceom- 

Sanied  by  a  careful  map,  in  which  he  figured  more  than  six  hun- 
red  of  these  lines,  which  have  ever  since  borne  the  name  of 
Fraunhofer''8  lines.  The  more  important  of  these  lines  he  dis- 
tinguished by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  in  the  uppennost 
Bpectrum  shown  in  figs.  80  and  82,  a  few  of  them  are  given  aa 
points  of  comparison  with  other  spectra. 
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In  order  to  observe  tliese  lines,  the  smi'fi  light,  after  admift. 
eion  through  a  narrow  vertical  slit  into  a  darkened  room,  was  al- 
lowed to  mil  upon  a  prism  placed  with  its  axis  parallel  to  the 
slit,  and  at  a  distance  of  ahout  twenty-four  feet  fi'om  it.  The 
prifim  was  fixed  before  the  object-glass  of.  a  telescope,  of  low 

f lower,  in  snch  a  manner  that  the  angle  formed  by  the  Incident 
ight  with  the  first  face  of  the  prism,  was  equal  to  that  formed 
by  the  refracted  beam  with  the  second  face,  so  that  the  position 
of  the  prism  was  that  in  which  the  hght  is  subjected  to  the  mini- 
mum amount  of  deviation.  This  is  consequently  generally 
spoken  of  as  the  position  of  minimum  deviation.  Under  these 
cireumatanees  he  observed  numberless  vertical  lines,  varying  in 
breadth  and  in  strength  in  different  parts  of  the  spectrum.  These 
bands  were  always  visible,  whatever  was  the  solid  or  liquid  me- 
dium used  in  the  construction  of  the  prism,  and  whether  its  re- 
fracting angle  were  great  or  small ;  and  under  all  circumstances 
they  preserved  the  same  relative  position  in  the  respective 
coloured  spaces  in  which  they  occur.  This  fixed  position  has 
enabled  the  optical  observer  to  use  these  lines  as  points  of  a  ref- 
erence by  which  the  refractive  indices  of  a  great  variety  of 
bodies  have  been  determined  with  precision. 

When,  however,  the  source  of  the  light  was  varied,  as  if  the 
flame  of  a  candle,  the  light  of  the  fixed  stars,*  or  the  spark  from 
the  electrical  machine  was  made  use  of,  a  different  set  of  lines 
was  in  each  case  observed  to  occur. 

Beyond  this  fact,  viz.,  the  dependence  of  the  position  of  the 
lines  upon  the  source  of  the  light  employed — l?raunhofer  was 
unable  to  ascertain  anything  connected  with  their  cause. 

The  inquiry  thns  launched  by  Fraunhofer  has  been  followed 
in  four  principal  branches  of  research,  which  may  be  described  as 
relating  to — 

a.  Cosrrtieal  lines,  or  the  black  lines  produced  in  tlie  light  of 
the  sun,  the  planetary  bodies,  and  the  fixed  stars, 

5.  Black  lines,  produced  hy  absorption,  a  class  of  phenomena 
discovered  by  Sir  D.  Brewster,  in  his  observations  upon  the  red 
vapours  of  nitrous  aeid. 

e.  Bright  Unes  produced  Try  the  electric  spark  when  taken 
between  different  conductors. 

d.  Bright  lines  produced  hy  coloured  fla/mes  or  by  the  intro- 
duction of  different  substances  into  flame. 

I  shall  enter  into  some  detail  upon  this  subject,  which  has  ac- 
quired great  interest  and  importance  from  the  recent  remarkable 
investigations  of  Kirchhoff  and  Bunsen, 

a.  The  cosmiccd  Unes  admit  of  partial  reproduction  by  means 

•  The  Moon  and  the  placets,  including  Venui,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  Mara,  exhibit 
lines  correspondiug  with  those  of  the  Sun,  Sinus  slioira  different  lines,  and  Castor 
others  somewhat  similar.  Amongst  the  lines  of  Pcocyon,  Fraunhofer  recognised  the 
Bolar  line  D,  and  in  those  of  Capella  and  Betelgeui,  both  a  and  b  (Brewater'B  Edm.  Jonm. 
Science,  1828,  Tol.  -vat.  p.  7.)  Subsequent  obseryations  have  shown  that  Accturua,  Ur 
deliatan,  $  Pegasi,  and  !  Vii^nis,  arc  especially  remarkable  for  the  strength  and  nam 
ber  of  the  lines  bj  which  their  spectra  are  traversed. 
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of  photographs  of  the  epectra  in  which  they  occur.  Most  of  these 
lines  shown  by  tlie  photograph  are,  however,  invisible  to  the  eye, 
as  they  occur  in  tbat  part  of  the  Bpectnini  which  is  more  refran- 
gible than  even  the  violet  raj's.  Edmond  Becqnerel*  was  the 
first  who  received  the  impression  of  the  speetrum  with  suitable 
precautions  upon  a  Daguerreotype  plate  ;  and  he  made  tlie  im- 
portant and  interesting  discovery  that  the  inactive  spaces  in  the 
portion  of  the  chemical  spectrum  produced  bv  visible  rays,  cor- 
respond accurately  with  the  darlt  lines  of  Fraunhofer, — a  dis- 
covery immediately  afterwards  corroborated  by  tiie  independent 
observations  of  Draper,  of  New  York,  and  subeequently  confirmed 
in  a  remarkable  manner  for  the  invisible  rays,  by  Stokes,  who 
{PkU.  Trans.,  1852)  succeeded  in  rendering  the  lines  in  the  most 
refrangible  and  extra-violet  portions  apparent  to  the  eye,  by  his 
discoveiy  that  the  fluorescent  power  of  the  spectrum  was  inter- 
rupted by  inactive  spaces,  the  position  of  whicn  corresponded  ac- 
curately with  the  lines  observed  by  Becquerel. 

h.  The  absorption  hands  produced  by  coloured  gases  were  first 
indicated  in  1832  by  Brewster  {FhU.  Mag.,  May,  1836,  viii.  384), 
who  found  that  the  brownish-red  vapours  of  nitrous  acid  have 
the  remarkable  power  of  absorbing  the  sun's  rays  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  produce  a  series  of  dark  bands  in  the  light  when  trans- 
mitted tbi-ough  it.  Professors  W.  H,  Miller  and  Daniell  subse- 
quently showed  that  the  same  effect  is  produced,  whatever  be  the 
source  of  light  employed.  In  the  course  of  this  investigation,  an 
important  observation  was  made  by  Bi-ewster,  who  noticed  dis- 
tinct lines  and  bands  in  the  red  and  green  spaces,  which  at  other 
times  wholly  disappeared.  This  hefoiind  to  be  due  to  an  absorp- 
tive action  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  ;  for  these  bands  were  only 
visible  when  the  sun  approaclied  the  horizon.  A  few  years  later 
I  had  an  opportunity  myself,  whilst  examining  the  spectrum  of 
diffused  daylight  in  the  atlemoon  during  a  violent  thunder- 
shower,  to  observe  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  group  of  lines  in 
the  briglitest  part  of  the  spectrum,  between  n  and  e,  increasing  in 
distinctness  with  the  violence  of  the  shower,  and  fading  and  dis- 
appearing as  the  rain  passed  away.  These  observations,  there- 
fore, prove  that  certain  of  the  fixed  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum 
are  dependent  in  part  at  least  upon  the  absorptive  action  exerted 
by  the  earth's  atmosphere.  But  the  larger  portion,  it  is  sup- 
posed, are  due  to  another  cause,  first  suggested  by  Kirchhoif. 
Miller,  of  Cambndge,  in  conjunction  with  Daniell,  followed  up 
tlie-se  experiments,  and  showed  that  other  coloured  vapoura — ^viz., 
those  of  bromine,  iodine,  and  euchlorine — possess  this  property 
{PAH.  Mag.,  1883,  ii.  381). 

Twelve  years  afterwards  I  myself  made  a  numerous  series  of 
experiments  upon  the  same  subject  {Phil.  Mag.  xxvii.  81).  The 
resalt  of  these  experiments  showed  that  mere  existence  of  colour- 
in  a  vapour  does  not  indicate  of  necessity  the  existence  of  bands 
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in  its  spectrnm.  The  red  vapours  of  eliloride  of  tungsten  give  no 
lines,  while  bromine,  which  has  to  tlie  eye  the  earae  coloui',  gives 
a  remarkable  series. 

Tlie  probable  position  of  the  lines  cannot  be  inferred  from  the 
colour  of  the  gas ;  with  the  green  perchloride  of  manganese  the 
lines  are  most  abundant  in  the  green,  wliilst  with  the  red  vapours 
of  nitrous  acid  they  increase  in  number  and  density  as  they  ad 
vanee  towards  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum.  Simple  bodies,  as 
well  as  compounds,  may  produce  lines ;  and  two  simple  bodies, 
which  singly  do  not  produce  them,  may  an  their  compounds  occa- 
sion them  abundantly ;  e.g.  neither  oxygen,  nitrogen,  nor  chlorine, 
when  uncombined,  occasion  lines,  but  some  of  the  oxides,  both 
of  nitrogen  and  of  chlorine,  exhibit  the  phenomena  in  tlie  most 
striking  manner.  There  are,  however,  oxides  both  of  nitrogen 
and  chlorine,  some  of  tiiem  coloured,  whicli  do  not  occasion  the 
appearance  of  lines.  We  find  also  that  lines  may  exist  in  the 
vapour  of  simple  substances,  as  in  iodine,  which  disappear  in 
their  compounds,  Tliis  is  exemplified  in  the  case  of  hydriodic 
acid.  Sometimes  the  same  lines  are  produced  by  different  de- 
grees of  oxidation  of  the  same  substances,  a  remarkable  instance 
of  which  is  furnished  in  the  oxides  of  chlorine.     In  tig.  80,  No.  1 


fhjw^  the  prim  \\  il  diik  imti  ct  the  puie  solar  spectrum  ;  2  r 
regents  the  efti.tt  ot  hromme,  3  that  ot  peroxide  of  nitrogen,  the 
sv^tem  ot  lines  which  it  fuinishes  being  totally  different  from 
that  of  bromine,  notwithstandmg  the  eloee  resemblance  in  colour 
of  the  two  vapours ;  4  shows  the  lines  in  the  green  vapours  of 
oxychloride  of  manganese. 

c   On  the  Spe<:ia-a  of  the  Electric  Spark. — "Wollaston  (PMl. 
Trans.,  1802)  observed  that  the  spectrum  of  the  electric  spark  la 
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not  contimious,  and  tha.t  it  differs  from  that  of  ordinaiy  sunliglit, 
as  well  as  from  that  furnished  by  tlie  light  of  a  candle,  Frann- 
hofer  also  made  a  siiriilai-  observation ;  but  the  first  person  who 
called  attention  to  the  important  fact  tliat  the  nature  of  the 
metalB  employed  modifies  the  resulting  spectrum,  was  Wheat- 
stone,  who,  at  the  Dublin  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for 
18"i5,  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Prismatic  Decomposition  of  the 
Electric,  Voltaic,  and  Electro-Magnetic  Sparks."  In  the  abstract 
published  in  the  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Association  for 
that  year,  the  author  states  that  the  spectrum  of  the  electro-mag- 
netic spark  taken  from  mercury,  as  well  as  from  zinc,  cadmium, 
tin,  bismuth,  and  lead  in  the  melted  state,  consistB  of  definite 
rays  separated  by  dark  intervals  from  each  other ;  but  the  number, 
position,  and  colours  of  the  lines  vary  in  each  case.  The  appear- 
ances are  so  different  that  by  this  mode  of  examiiiiition  the  metals 
may  be  readily  distinguished  from  each  other.  When  the  voltaic 
spark  from  mercury  was  taken  successively  in  the  ordinary  va- 
cuum of  the  air-pump,  in  the  Torricellian  vacuum,  and  in  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  the  same  results  were  obtained  as  when  the  ex- 
periment was  peifomied  in  air,  or  in  oxygen  gas.  The  light 
therefore  does  not  arise  from  the  combustion  of  the  metal, 

Masson,  in  1851  and  1S55,  in  the  course  of  his  investigations 
on  electric  photometry  {Ann.  de  Ohimie,  III.  xxxi.  295,  and  xlv. 
387),  examined  the  spectra  produced  by  various  metals  which 
were  employed  as  dischargers  to  the  Leyden  jar,  and  also  when 
lieated  by  the  voltaic  arc,  and  gave  drawings  of  the  different 
spectra,  made  by  means  of  the  camera  lucida.  The  spectra 
which  he  has  given  of  the  same  metals  as  those  examined  by 
"Wheatstone,  are  much  more  complicated  than  those  described 
by  the  English  philosopher.  These  discrepancies  were  subse- 
quently explainea  by  Angstrom  {Phil.  Mag.,  1855,  p.  329),  who 
showed  that  owing  to  the  intense  heat  of  tbe  electric  discharges 
employed  by  Masaon,  he  obtained  two  specti-a  simultaneonsly, 
one  due  to  the  metal,  the  other  to  tbe  atmosphei-e  itself,  which 
became  ignited.  Certain  lines  remarked  by  Masson  as  eonmion 
to  the  spectra  of  all  the  metals  were  really  these  atmoapherie 
lines.  By  causing  the  spark  to  pass  between  the  same  metals 
when  immersed  in  various  gases,  the  particular  lines  due  to  the 
metal  remained  unaltered,  whilst  the  others,  due  to  the  gaseous 
medium,  disappeared,  and  were  replaced  by  new  Enes.  Ang- 
strom, in  the  course  of  his  paper,  suggests,  though  he  does  not 
distinctly  state,  the  explanation  of  Fraunhofer's  dark  lines,  subse- 
quently Drought  forward  by  Kirchhoff. 

In  1858  and  1859,  an  important  series  of  invest^ations  was 
published  by  Pliicker  {PoggendoTff''8  Annal^  ciii.  88,  151,  civ. 
113,  622,  cv.  87,  cvii,  77,  498),  relating  to  the  character  of  the 
electric  light  produced  by  transmitting  the  secondary  discharge 
from  Ruhrakorff's  coil  through  narrow  tabes  filled  with  different 
gases,  and  subsequently  exhausted  as  completely  as.  possible-. 
vacuous  tubes  were  thus  obtained  with  only  mipouderable  traces 
of  various  gases  and  vapours,  including  oxygen,,  hydjrogen,  aitro- 
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fen,  chlorine,  tromine,  and  iodine.  Pliielser  found  that  each  cx- 
aaeted  ttibe  gave  its  own  characteristic  spectrum,  and  he  meas- 
ured with  great  care  the  principal  lines  nsible  in  each.  These 
resTiltB  are  very  important  in  relation  to  Kiruhlioft's  theory  of  the 
i-aaec  of  the  dark  lines,  which  requires  that  the  position  of  the 
bright  lines  thus  obtained,  should  coincide  with  the  black  lines 
produced  by  absorption  when  light  is  transmitted  through  these 
different  gases.  PlUcker's  experiments  show  distinctly  tliat 
this  is  not  the  case  in  these  gases.  Dr.  Robinson  has  also  recent- 
ly Investigated  the  eifect  of  varying  the  pressure  upon  the  nature 
of  the  electric  spectnim  of  an  incandescent  gas  {Phil.  Trana., 
18fJ2)  :  he  finds  that  tlie  light  is  the  most  intense  nnder  ordinary 
pressures,  thougli  at  low  pressures,  lines  appear  which  are  not 
visible  at  the  ordinary  tension  of  the  gases. 

Van  der  Willigen  {Poggrmdorfi^s  Annal.,  cvi.  617)  made  the 
interesting  remark  that,  by  placing  in  successiou  upon  a  pair  of 
wires  consisting  of  a  metal  which,  like  platinum,  possesses  few 
special  bands  of  its  own,  small  quantities  of  weak  solutions  of 
chloride  of  calcium,  chloride  of  barium,  chloride  of  strontium, 
nitrate  of  calcium,  &e.,  new  metallic  bands  are  produced,  and 
these  bands  are  characteristic  of  the  particular  metal  contained 
in  each  of  these  several  compounds. 

d.  Spectra  of  Coloured  Flames. — The  first  person  who  seems 
to  have  analysed  coloured  flames  by  means  of  tliepiism,  was  Sir 
J.  Hei-schel,  who  describes  briefly  {Edin.  Phil.  Trans.,  1822,  p. 
455),  the  spectra  of  muriate  of  strontia,  muriate  of  lime,  chloride 
and  nitrate  of  copper,  and  boracic  acid.  The  same  obseiTer,  in 
the  article,  Light,  Encycl.  Metrop.^l^'il,  p.  438,  says  : — "Salts 
of  soda  give  a  copious  and  purely  homogeneous  yellow,  of  potash 
a  beautiful  pale  violet ; "  and  he  then  gives  a  general  statement 
of  the  results  with  the  salts  of  calcium,  strontium,  lithium,  ba- 
rium, copper,  and  iron.  He  further  continues,—"  Of  all  salts  tlie 
muriates  succeed  best,  from  their  volatility.  The  same  colours 
are  exhibited  also  wlien  any  of  the  salts  in  question  are  put  in 
powder  into  tlie  wick  of  a  spirit-lamp.  Tlie  colours  thus  com- 
municated by  the  ditferent  bases  to  flame,  afford  in  many  cases  a 
ready  and  neat  way  of  detecting  extremely  minute  quantities  of 
them." 

The  analysis  of  the  spectra  of  ai-tificial  lights  was  resumed  by 
Pox  Talbot  in  1826,  in  vol.  v,  of  Brewster's  Journal  of  Science. 
He  there  describes  a  method  of  obtaining  a  j"el!ow  monochroma- 
tic light  by  the  use  of  an  ordinary  spirit-lamp  with  a  cotton  wick 
fed  with  dilute  alcohol  holding  common  salt  in  solution.  He 
tbiiiid  the  same  effect  whether  muriate,  sulphate,  or  carbonate  of 
sodium  was  employed. 

Uitrate,  sulpliate,  (3ilorate,  and  carbonate  of  potaesium  agreed 
in  giving  a  bluisb-wliite  tinge  to  the  flame.  By  burning  a  mix- 
lure  of  nitre  and  eulplrar,  he  observed  a  red  ray  of  low  but  defi- 
nite rcfrangibility,  which  he  regarded  as  characteristic  of  the  salts 
of  potassiiuE,  as  the  yellow  ray  is  of  the  stdts  of  sodium.  He 
concludes  hie  paper  with  tl^  following  observation  ;  which  fol- 
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lows  &ome  remarks  upon  some  experiments  of  HerscbeVs  :— "  If 
this  opinion  should  be  correct  and  applicable  to  the  other  definite 
ra^'s,  a  glance  at  the  prismatic  spectrum  of  a  flame  may  show  it 
to  contain  substancee  which  it  would  otherwise  require  a  labo- 
rious chemical  analysis  to  effect." 

In  the  PMl.  Mag.  for  1834,  vol.  iv.  p.  114;  Mr.  Talbot  fur- 
ther eliowed  how,  notwithstanding  the  similanty  in  colour  of  the 
light  of  lithium  and  strontium,  they  can  at  once  be  distinguished 
by  means  of  the  prism.  He  says, — "  The  strontia  flame  exhibits 
a  great  number  of  red  rays,  well  separated  from  eacli  other  by 
dark  intervals,  not  to  mention  an  orange  and  a  very  definite 
bright  blue  ray.  The  lithia  exhibits  one  single  red  ray.  Hence 
I  hesitate  not  to  say  that  optical  analysis  can  distinguish  the 
minutest  portions  of  these  two  substances  from  each  other  with 
as  much  certainty,  if  not  more,  than  any  other  known  method." 

The  spectra  of  coloured  flames  were  further  examined  in  1845 
by  myself,  and  an  account  of  these  experiments  was  given  in  a 
paper  read  that  year  before  the  Cliemical  Section  of  the  British 
Association,  at  Cambridge.     {Phil.  Mag..,  xxvii.  81.) 

In  these  experiments  an  alcohol  lamp,  fed  with  a  solution  of 
the  compound  the  flame  of  which  was  to  be  examined,  and  a 
common  wick  supported  in  a  small  glass  tube,  furnished  the 
flame.  The  lamp  was  placed  opposite  the  vertical  slit  through 
which  diffused  daylight  could  also  be  transmitted  at  pleasure, 
Fraunhofer's  lines  thus  served  as  points  of  comparison  of  the 
different  flames.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  coloured  litho- 
graphs of  various  spectra,  including  those  of  chloride  of  copper, 
boracic  acid,  nitrate  of  strontium,  chloride  of  calcium,  and  chloride 
of  barium,  in  minute  detail.  The  green  light  produced  by  burn- 
ing a  solution  of  chloride  of  copper  in  alcohol,  for  instance,  gives 
the  spectrum  shown  in  fig.  80,  No.  5,  and  that  furnished  by  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  boracic  acid  is  represented  in  No.  6.     Nu- 


merous other  spectra  were  also  described,  including  those  of  the 
chloride  of  sodium,  manganese,  and  mercury,  and  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  other  metals, 

(107)  Spectrum  Analysis. — But  it  is  to  Kirebhoff"  and  Bun- 
sen  {Poggendxrrff's  Artnal.,  ex.  p.  161)  that  we  are  indebted  for 
reducing  the  prismatic  observation  of  flame  tinged  by  the  salts 
of  different  metals  to  a  simple  and  systematic  method  of  qualitative 
analysis  for  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths;  and  they  have  con- 
trived a  spectroscope  by  which  the  different  spectra  may  be  conve- 
niently examined  and  compared  with  one  another.  Fig.  81  exhib- 
its the  instrument  in  its  most  complete  form  [Pogg&ndorff's  An- 
na},., cxiii,  374).  It  is  an  improvement  on  the  instrument  used  by 
Swan  and  by  Masson  ;  including  a  scale  for  ascertaining  the  posi- 
tion of  the  hnes  in  different  cases,  as  well  as  a  refleetmg  prism, 
by  which  two  spectra  can  be  compared  side  by  side,  p  repre- 
sents a  flint-glass  prism,  supported  on  the  cast  iron  tripod,  f,  and 
retained  in  its  place  by  the  spring,  c.  At  the  end  of  the  tube,  a, 
nearest  the  prism,  is  a  lens,  placed  at  the  distance  of  its  focus  for 
parallel  rays  from  a  vertical  slit  at  the  other  end  of  the  tube; 
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The  wi(3th  of  the  slit  can  he  regulated  by  means  of  the  screw,  s. 
One-half  of  this  slit  is  covered  by  a  small  rectangular  prism  de- 


signed to  reflect  the  rays  proceeding  irom  the  sonrce  of  light,  d, 
down  the  axis  of  the  tube,  whilst  the  rays  from  the  source  of  light, 
K,  pass  directly  down  the  tube.  By  this  arrangement  tlie  obsEirvei 
stationed  at  the  end  of  the  telescope  b,  is  able  to  compare  the 
spectra  of  both  lights,  which  are  seen  one  above  the  other,  and 
he  can  at  once  detide  whether  their  lines  coincide  or  differ,  a 
and  J  are  screws  for  adjusting  the  axis  of  the  telescope  so  as  to 
bring  any  part  of  the  slit  at  e  into  the  centre  of  the  field  of  vision. 
The  telescope,  as  well  as  the  tube,  c,  is  moveable  in  a  horizontal 
plane,  around  the  axis  of  the  tripod.  The  tube  c  contains  a  lens 
at  the  end  next  to  the  prism,  and  at  the  other  end  is  a  scale 
formed  by  transparent  lines  on  an  opaque  ground.  When  the 
telescope  has  been  properly  adjusted  to  the  examination  of  the 
spectrum,  the  tube  c  is  moved  until  it  is  placed  at  such  an  angle 
■with  the  telescope  and  the  face  of  the  prism,  that  when  a  light  is 
transmitted  through  the  scale,  the  image  of  this  scale  is  reflected 
into  tlie  telescope  from  the  face  of  the  prism  nearest  the  observer. 
This  image  is  rendered  perfectly  distinct  by  pushing  in  the  tube 
which  holds  the  scale  nearer  to  the  lens  in  c,  or  withdrawing  it  to 
a  greater  distance,  as  may  be  required.  The  reflected  lines  of  the 
scale  can  then  be  employed  for  reading  off  the  position  of  the 
bright  or  dark  lines  of  the  spectrum,  as  Doth  will  appear  simul- 
taneously, overlapping  each  other,  in  the  field  of  the  telescope. 
By  turning  the  tube  c  round  upon  the  axis  of  the  tripod,  any 
particular  line  of  the  scale  can  be  brought  to  coincidence  with 
any  desired  line  of  the  spectrum.  Stray  ligiit  is  excluded  by 
covering  the  stand,  the  prism,  and  the  ends  of  the  tubes  adjoining 
it,  with  a  loose  black  cloth.     The  dispersive  power  upon  the  spec- 
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tram  may  be  much  increased  by  using  several  prisms  instead  of 
one  :  in  the  experiments  of  Kircbhoff  upon  the  soiar  spectrum,  he 
need  four  prisms ;  and  Gassiot  has  used  an  apparatus  with  nine 
prisms.  Much  care  is  required  in  placing  fie  prisms :  the  refract- 
ing edge  of  each  prism  must  be  truly  vertical,  and  the  position  of 
mmimum  deviation  for  tlie  rays  to  be  observed  must  be  obtained. 

Tlie  extraordinary  delicacy  of  certain  of  these  spectrum  reac- 
tions was  indicated  by  Swan  (£JZin.  Phil.  Trans.,  1857,  xxi.  411), 
who  measured  it  for  sodium  by  the  only  accurate  method,  namely, 
by  dissolving  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  salt  in  a  known  quantity 
of  water;  and  he  thus  determined  with  precision  the  limit  of  the 
reaction.  Bnnsen  and  Kirchhoff  attempted  to  estimate  the  sen- 
sitiveness of  the  reaction  by  deflagrating  a  given  Weightof  theva^ 
rious  salts  in  the  room  in  which  they  were  experimenting,  and 
diffusing  the  vapour  mechanically  through  the  air,  inci-easing  the 
quantity  of  the  salt  nntil  a  gas  flame  sliowed  the  reaction  of  the 
peculiar  metal  due  to  particles  in  suspension.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  this  ingenious  method  does  not  admit  of  precision,  and  is  lia- 
ble to  lead  to  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  delicacy  of  the  re- 
action, fi'om  the  impossibility  of  ensuring  uniformity  in  the  diffu- 
sion of  the  salt. 

The  sodium  reaction  is  the  most  sensitive  of  all ;  by  its  means 
Swan  could  detect  ^x^V oi?  of  ^  grain  of  sodium  ;  and  so  exten- 
sively is  common  salt  diffused,  tliat  scarcely  any  flame  can  be  ob- 
tained in  which  the  indication  of  sodium  is  absent. 

Having  observed  the  position  of  the  bright  lines  produced  hy 
introducing  into  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen  gas-onmer  the  salts  of  the 
various  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  each  of  which  had  been  puri- 
fied for  these  experiments  with  great  care,  they  constructed  a 
chart  in  which  the  diflferent  lines  were  laid  down  for  each,  and 
were  able  by  obacrviMg  the  position  of  the  lines  obtained  when  a 
mixture  of  various  salts  was  introduced  into  the  flame,  to  ascer- 
tain the  presence  of  these  different  bases  with  sufiicient  readiness 
to  use  the  method  tor  tlie  purposes  of  qualitative  analysis.  The 
rapidity  with  which  the  result  is  obtained  by  a  pra^^ised  observer, 
and  the  minuteness  of  the  quantity  required  for  the  examination, 
give  this  method  a  superiority  over  any  otiier  now  in  use  for  the 
qualitative  analysis  for  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths;  moreover, 
tne  ciixjumstance  that  the  mere  inspection  of  a  soui-ce  of  light 
furnishes  information  respecting  the  composition  of  the  bodies 
undei^oing  combustion  or  volatilization  within  it,  exteniis  the 
mode  of  inquiry  over  distances  limited  only  by  the  distance  through 
which  the  object  is  visible  ;  we  are  thus  furnished  with  a  method 
of  analysis  which  is  applicable  to  the  luminous  atmosphere  of  the 
sun,  the  stars,  as  well  as  to  the  light  of  the  planetary  bodies. 
This  circumstance  invests  the  subject  with  an  interest  like  that 
which  attends  the  employment  of  the  telescope ;  at  the  same  time 
the  minuteness  of  its  search  enables  it  to  reveal,  like  the  micro- 
scope, quantities  of  matter  indefinitely  small. 

This  mimiteness  in  its  semtiny  has  already,  in  the  hands  of 
Bunsen  and  Kirchlioff,  led  to  the  discovery  that  many  bodies,  such 
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as  lithia  and  stroiitia,  fonnei-ly  supposed  to  be  rare,  ai-e  really 
widely  distributed  in  minute  quantities.  It  also  led  them  to  di&- 
cover  tbe  two  new  alkalies ctesia  and  ?Ti5irf*a,  the  iirstnained  from 
ceesiuB,  "  sky-eoloured,"  in  allusion  to  the  characteristic  blue  lines 
JnitsBpectrum;  tlie  second  from  ?^}i(?wa,"  dark  red,"  owing  to  the 
existence  in  its  spectrum  of  two  red  lines  of  remarkably  low  refran- 
gibility. 

Theae  bases  wei'e  found  in  the  course  of  an  examination  by 
tlie  prism  of  the  residue  of  the  mother-liquor  from  the  Durkheim 
spring,  when  the  occun-ence  of  these  hitherto  unobserved  lines 
induced  Bunsen  to  make  a  minute  chemical  examination  of  the 
water  which  furnislied  them.  Tlie  inquiry  sliowed  that  in  every 
ton  of  the  orltfinal  water,  about  three  grains  of  chloride  of  ecesium, 
and  rather  less  than  four  grains  of  chloride  of  nibidium,  were 
present,  Tliese  two  salts  so  closely  resemble  chloride  of  potassium 
ifl  properties,  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  aseer- 
taiiied  their  existence  in  the  minute  proportion  in  which  they 
occur  but  for  the  method  of  spectrum  analysis.  To  these  bodies 
Mr.  Crookes,  in  May,  1861,  added  a  third  metallic  element, 
thaUi'mn,  so  caJled  from  ^aXXos,  a  budding  twig,  in  allusion  to 
the  brilliant  green  line  in  which  the  luminosity  of  its  spectnim  is 
concentrated.  This  body  was  found  in  minute  quantity  in  the 
r^idue  from  a  sulphuric  acid  chamber  at  Tilkerode,  in  the  Hartz ; 
and  Lamy  has  since  found  it  in  the  acid  from  Belgian  pyrites. 

Kirchhoff  and  Bunsen  ignited  many  of  the  salts  of  the  dilfereut 
metals  in  flames  of  very  varying  temperature,  including  those  of 
sulphur,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  diluted  alcohol,  carbonic  oxide, 
hydrogen,  and  the  oxyhydi'Ogen  mixtiu'c ;  and  they  found  that  tbe 
same  metal  always  produced  the  same  lines,  whiclievei' flame  they 
employed  to  heat  it. 

They  do  not,  however,  appear  to  have  observed  that,  as  the 
temperature  rises,  a  new  series  of  bands  becomes  visible  in  certain 
cases.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  this  is  the  case,  from 
Ihe  observations  of  Tyndall,  Frankland,  Koscoe,  andCiifton,  and 
others,  Tiie  spectnim  of  chloride  of  lithium,  in  the  flame  of  a 
Bunsen  burner,  gives  but  a  single  intense  crimson  line  ;  in  a 
hotter  flame,  as  that  of  hydrogen,  it  gives  an  additional  orange 
ray  ;  and  in  the  oxyhydrogen  jet,  t>r  the  voltaic  arc,  a  broad  bril- 
liant blue  band  comes  out  in  addition.  A  similar  effect  is  per- 
ceived in  the  case  of  metallic  iron,  of  thallium,  and  of  other  metals 
when  heated  by  the  voltaic  arc,  which  at  elevated  tem^nitures 
furnish  much  more  complicated  spectra  than  when  less  mtensely 
heated.  A.  Mitscherlich  {Pogg.  Anndl.,  cxvi.  p.  499, 1862)  has  also 
shown  that  in  flames  of  low  temperature,  the  lines  produced  vary 
with  the  compound  employed  :  in  these  eases  the  spectrum  observ- 
ed is  that  due  to  the  compound,  and  not  to  its  elementary  constitu- 
ents, the  spectrum  of  copper,  for  example,  difl^ering  considerably 
from  that  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  chloride  of  copper,  whilst  that 
from  an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodide  of  copper  differs  from  both. 
It  is,  iiowever,  important  to  remark  that  these  ohsei-vationa  upon 
the  efl'ect  of  temperature  do  not  diminish  the  value  of  spectrum 
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examination  as  a  means  of  qualitative  analysis,  provided  that 
the  operator  adopts  the  method  laid  down  by  Bunsen  and  Kirch- 
hoff  who  introduce  into  a  ooal  gas  flame,  furniBlied  by  one  of 
Buiiseu's  gas-burners,  the  salt  for  examination,  supported  oii  a 
loop  of  platinum  wire. 

Tlie  first  spectrum  shown  in  fig,  82  exhibits  some  of  the  fixed 
dark  lines  of  the  solar  speotrum  contrasted  with  the  position  of 
some  of  the  most  important  bright  lines  furnished  by  the  spectra 
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of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  wlion  their  salts  are  hea'ed 
upon  a.  loop  of  platinum  wire  introduced  into  the  flame  of  a 
Banseit  gas-burner.  The  characteristic  lines  in  each  case  are 
distingaislied  by  the  lotters  of  the  Greek  alpiiabet,  the  most 
Btronj^y  marked  lines  being  tliose  indicated  by  the  eai-liest  letter. 

Amongst  the  various  spectra,  that  of  thallium  and  those  of  the 
alkali-metals  are  the  simplest.  In  the  potassium  spectrum 
the  most  characteristic  bands  are  the  red  band  Ka  a,  and  violet 
band  Ka  /3.  A  copious  diffused  light  fills  up  the  central  portion  of 
the  spectrum.  In  the  case  of  sodium  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
light  is  concentrated  on  the  intense  yellow  double  band,  Naa. 
In  the  litiiium  spectrum  a  crimson  band,  Li  a,  is  the  prominent  line ; 
Li  /S  is  seldom  visible ;  but  at  the  elevated  temperature  of  the  vol- 
taic arc,  an  additional  blue  line  becomes  very  intense.  In  the 
spectrum  of  ccesinm  a  good  deal  of  diffused  light  is  visible,  but  the 
two  lines  in  the  blue,  Cs  a  and  Cs  /3,  are  strongly  mai-ked, 
and  may  be  seen  when  a  quantity  of  tlie  chloride  not  exceeding 
y^i'sjiofagrainofthepuresaltisused,  or  yp'jQ  of  a  grain  if  diluted 
with  fifteen  hundred  times  its  weight  of  chloride  of  lith- 
ium. Rubidium  is  not  distinguishable  in  quantities  quite  so 
minute.  Tiic  lines,  Rb  a  and  Eb  /S,  iti  the  blue,  and  Eb  y  in  the 
red,  ai-e  almost  equally  characteristic,  but  about  ^gj^o  o^  ^  grain 
of  the  cliloride  is  required  to  render  them  visible.  Thallium  is 
reeoffliised  by  the  single  intense  green  line  Tl  a.  The  spectra  of 
the  alkaline  earths  ai-e  equally  definite  though  more  complicated. 

The  salts  which  are  most  readily  volatilized,  such  as  the  chlo- 
rides, bromides,  and  iodides  of  the  difi'erent  metals,  give  the  most 
brilliant  spectra.  But  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  the  alkalies  and  the 
alkah'ne  earths  that  the  spectra  thus  obtained  are  characteristic. 
Where  the  spectra  of  the  other  metals  are  required,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  Wheatstone's  method  of  taking  electric  sparks, 
between  wii-es  consisting  of  the  metal  of  which  the  spectrum  is  re- 
quired ;  and  the  electric  spai-ks  may  conveniently  be  procured  by 
tne  employment  of  RnhinkorfTs  coil.  The  temperature  obtained 
in  this  way  is  very  intense  and  develope  slinea  not  produced  by 
the  heat  of  ordinary  flames.  When  a  componnd  gas  or  vapour  is 
made  the  medium  of  the  electric  discharge,  the  spectra  produced 
are  those  of  the  elementary  components  of  the  gas.  It  seema 
as  tlioiigh,  at  these  intense  temperatures,  chemical  combination 
were  impossible;  and  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  chlorine  and 
the  metals,  may  tlierefore  all  coexist  in  a  separate  form  although 
mechanically  intermingled. 

If  photographs  of  these  spectra  be  taken,  using  quartz  prisms 
and  lenses,  I  have  found  that  the  impression  obtained  is  character- 
istic for  each  metal,  the  spectrum  extending  to  a  length  equal 
to  three  or  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  solar  spectrum.  {Phil. 
Trans.,  1802.)  Allusion  will  be  made  to  these  results  in  part  11.  of 
this  work,  when  speaking  of  photography. 

The  application  of  these  processes  of  optical  analysis  to  the  ex- 
amination of  funia(;e  flames,  at  different  stages  of  various  pi-o 
cesses  in  the  arts,  civnaot  fail  to  afford  information  of  high  interest. 
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which  can  he  obtained  in  no  other  way.  Koseoe  haa  ali'eady  ap- 
plied it  successfully  in  studying  tiie  Bessemer  process  for  steel, 

(108)  Projection  of  Bpeetra  on  a  Screen. 

■ — When  it  is  desired  to  render  the  lines  pro-  Fig,  83. 

duced  by  the  spectra  from  different  metals  vis- _^ 

ible  to  a  large  audience,  tlicy  may  be  shown  w 
by  the  employment  of  the  voltaic  battery. 
About  forty  pair  of  Grove's  eoiistructioii  will 
answer  well  The  wii'es  of  the  battery  must 
he  connected  with  the  carbon  electrode  of  a 
Dubosccj's  electric  lamp.  The  metals  to  be  burn- 
ed are  supported  upon  the  lower  or  positive 
electrode  made  of  the  hard  carbon  deposited  in 
the  gas  retorts ;  and  when  the  salts  of  the 
metals  are  to  be  employed,  two  or  three  vertical 
holes  are  drilled  into  tlie  npper  end  of  the  char- 
coal point,  and  into  these  the  salt  for  experiment 
is  introduced.  On  completing  the  connexion 
witli  the  battery,  the  are  is  produced  as  usual. 
The  general  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  is 
shown  in  Fig.  S^i.  The  light  is  ifllowed  to 
escape  from  tiio  lamp  through  a  narrow  verti- 
cal slit  s,  of  which  a  distinct  im^e  must  be 
produced  upon  the  white  screen  w  w,  destined 
to  receive  tne  spectrum  at  a  distance  of  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  from  the  lamp.  When 
the  arrangement  is  thus  far  completed,  a  hol- 
low prism^,,  tilled  with  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
is  interposed  between  the  condenser  c  and  the 
screen,  and  the  lamp  with  the  condensing  lens 
is  turned  round  until  an  image  of  the  specti-um 
falls  upon  the  screen,  tlie  prism  being  brought 
to  the  angle  of  minimum  deviation,  when  the 
incident  and  refracted  rays  form  equal  angles 
with  its  faces.  When  this  is  properly  adjust- 
ed, the  bands 
peculiar  to 
each  spectrum 
are  distinctly 
visible  on  the 
screen.      If   it 

be  desired  to  obtain  a  longer  image  of  the  speetrnm,  tliis  may 
be  effected  by  making  the  refracted  rays  fal!  at  the  proper  angle 
uiKjn  a  second  prism  «^,  before  they  reach  the  screen. 

(109)  Kirchhoff' s  Theory  of  Fraunhofer's  Zmes.— From  what 
has  been  already  stated,  it  is  obvious  that  a  lai^  number  of  the 
principal  facts  m  relation  to  the  occurrence  otthe  bands  of  the 
spectrum  were  known  before  Kirchhoff  and  Bunsen  directed 
their  attention  to  the  subject.  But  it  has  been  invested  with  a 
new  interest  by  the  discovery  of  the  new  metals,  ecesium,  rubid- 
ium, and  thallium,  and  particularly  by  a  theory  of  Kirchhoff's, 
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wliich  embraces  and  generalizes  the  greater  number  of  the  plie- 
noiiiena,  though  it  does  not  account  for  all  of  them.  This  theory 
we  shall  now  consider. 

It  is  to  he  remembered  that  the  spectrum  produced  by  the  ig- 
nition of  a  solid  or  of  a  liquid  always  yields  a  continuous  band  of 
light,  containing  rays  of  all  degrees  of  refrangibility  within 
the  range  of  its  two  extremes  ;  hut  the  same  body,  when  convert- 
ed into  vapour,  may  produce  a  luminous  atmospiiere  which  may 
emit  light  of  certain  definite  refrangibilities  only,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  si>ectrum  consisting  of  a  series  of  bright  bands  ot  particu- 
lar colours,  separated  from  each  other  by  intervals  more  or  less 
completely  dark.  Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  the  tlieory  pro- 
poswJ  to  account  for  Fraunhofer's  lines  will  be  readily  understood. 

In  1858,  Baltbur  Stewart  published  in  the  Edm.  Phil.  Trans., 
vol.  xxii.,  a  paper  on  the  law  of  exchanges  in  radiant  heat,  and  in 
the  following  year  the  subject  was  taken  up  by  Kirchhoff,  who 
arrived  at  the  same  conclusions  as  Stewart,  independently;  and 
the  German  philosopher  extended  his  theory  to  the  phenomena 
of  light  as  well  as  those  of  heat.  Tlie  conclusion  at  which  he  ar- 
rived may  be  thus  stated  :  That  when  any  subtitanee  is  heated  or 
is  rendered  luminous,  rays  of  a  certain  and  definite  degiee  of 
refrangibility  are  given  out  by  it ;  whilst  the  same  substance  has 
also  the  power  of  absorbing  rays  of  this  identical  refrangibility. 

Sodium,  for  example,  when  ignited,  emits  an  intensely  bnU 
liant  yellow  light  which  is  concentrated  into  two  closely  conti- 

fuous  bands  or  bright  lines  coincident  in  position  with  Frami- 
ofer's  double  black  line  n  in  the  solar  spectrum.  Fraunhofer 
had  himself  observed  the  exact  coineideujfe  of  the  double  black 
line  D  iu  the  solar  spectrum,  with  the  double  bright  line  in  artifi- 
cial lights,  now  known  to  be  characteristic  of  sodium.  If  through 
a  flame  coloured  by  sodium,  the  more  powerful  light  of  tlie 
charcoal  points  or  ignited  lime  be  transmitted,  the  continuous 
spectrum  due  to  this  stronger  source  of  light  is  interrupted  by  a 
maeh  line  coincident  with  the  solar  black  line  d.*  Kirchhoff 
has  alsoaseertained  that  certain  of  the  bright  bands  in  the  spectra 
of  potassium,  lithium,  barium,  and  strontium,  may  in  like  manner 
be  reversed,  and  I  have  found  that  some  of  tlie  strongest  lines  in 
the  blue  in  the  spectrum  of  copper  may  be  similarly  reversed. 

Now  Kirchhoff  has  applied  these  facts  to  the  explanation  of 
Fraunhofer's  dark  lines.  He  supposes  that  in  the  luminous  at- 
mosphere of  the  sun,  the  vapours  of  various  metals  are  present, 
each  of  which  would  give  its  characteristic  system  of  bright 
lines;  but  behind  this  mcandeseent  atmosphere  containing  me- 
tallic vapour,  is  the  still  more  intenpeiy  heated  solid  or  liquid  nu- 
(leus  of  the  sun,  which  emits  a  brilliant  contiimous  spectrum  con- 

•  Foucault  b  1849  bad  already  made  this  observation  In  a  particular  instance,  but 
had  drawn  no  general  conclusion  from  it  (Journal  de  Vln^iiut,  Feb.  7th,  1849).  He 
caused  the  image  of  the  sun  to  fall  exactly  on  the  voltaic  arc,  and  b;  Tiewir^  this  com- 
pound light  through  a  prism,  he  observed  that  the  double  brilliant  line  of  the  arc  coin- 
(nded  exactly  with  the  double  black  Une  of  the  solar  light,  and  when  they  overlappedj 
die  black  line  of  the  aoUr  spectrum  was  rendered  considerably  more  intense. 
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taining  rays  of  all  degrees  of  refrangibility.   When  the  light  of  thia 
intensBlv  heated  nucleus  is  transmitted  through  the  incandescent 

EhotOBphere  of  the  sun,  the  bright 
nes  wnich  would  be  produced  by  *'"'■  ^*-* 

the  photosphere  are  reverst  d  f  and  ^^.— — ^^— 

Fraunhofer's  black  lines  are  only 

the    reversed  bright   lines  which 

would  be  visible  if  the  intensely 

heated  nucleus   were    no   longer 

there. 

Kirchhoff  has  proceeded  to  test 
this  theory  by  submitting  the  solar 
spectrum  to  a  most  minute  inves- 
tigation {Beaearches  on  the  Solar 
Plectrum,  and  on  the  Bpeotra  of 
the  Chemical  Elements,  translated 
by  Roscoe,  and  published  in  a 
separate  form). 

The  annexed  diagram  shows  a 
small  portion  of  Kirch  ho  ffs  detail- 
ed drawing,  including  the  part  of 
the  spectrum  extending  from  e  to  -J" 
5  (iig.  84),  and  he  states  that  for  \. 
every  bnght  line  in  the  spectrum 
of  iron  is  a  corresponding  black 
line  in  the  sular  spectnim.  About 
sixty  such  lines  occur  between  d 
and  F,  and  in  the  small  portion  con- 
tained in  the  figure  there  are  four- 
teen such  lines  indicated  by  the 
mark  Fe.  The  strong  lines  near  h, 
marked  Mg,  coincide  with  the  bril- 
liant green  lines  in  the  spectnim 
of  magnesium.  Chromium,  nickel, 
cobalt,  and  calcium  also  give  less 
distinctly  marked  lines  indicated 
by  the  letters  Cr,  Wi,  Oo,  and  Oa. 

Kirchhoff,  from  these  and  oth- 
er more  extended  observations, 
draws  tlie  conclusion  that  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  sun  the  vapours 
of  sodium,  potassium,  magnesium, 
calcium,  iron,  chromium,  and  nick- 
el, and  possibly  zinc,  cobalt,  and  ' 
manganese  are  present ;  but  that 
lithium,  copper,  and  silver  are  not 
present.  Angstrom  considers  the 
existence  of  hydrogen,  aluminum, 
and  probably  of  barium  and  stron- 
lium,  may  also  be  inferred. 
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Faetinating  as  this  theorj'  ie,  it  must  be  remembered  tliat  it  ia 
vet  opon  its  trial,  and  that  it  does  not  explain  the  facts  at  prueent 
known  respecting  the  vapours  of  hydrogen,  iriercury,  chlorine, 
bromine,  iodine,  and  nitrogen.  Some  of  these  anomalies  may 
possibly  receive  their  explanation  from  the  recent  investigationa 
of  PlUckcr  and  Hittorf  {Les  Mondes,  April  30th,  1863).  'ITiey 
found  that  cei'tain  bodies,  such  as  sulphur  and  nitrogen,  give  more 
than  one  spectrum,  the  spectrum  at  a  very  elevated  temperature 
being  entirely  ditt'erent  from  that  at  a  lower  temperature.  With  sul- 
phur, for  example  the  following  experiments  may  be  made : — A 
tube,  of  the  form  shown  in  tig.  85,  consisting  of  two  wide  poi-tious 
connected  togetlier  by  a  capillary  tube,  ia  prepared 
Fio,  85.  with  glass  of  difficult  fusibility  :  into  this  sulphur 
is  introduced,  and  the  last  traces  of  air  having  been 
removed,  the  whole  is  hermetically  sealed.  The  tube 
having  been  placed  in  the  proper  position  before  the 
slit  of  the  spectroscope,  is  gently  warmed  by  a  spirit 
lamp  and  sparks  from  an  induction  oil  and  Leyden 
jar  are  transmitted  by  the  wires H.  As  the  tem- 
perature of  the  tube  is  raised,  the  tension  of  the  sulphur 
vapour  increases,  and  the  first  spectrum  increases  in 
brilliancy,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  resistance  to  the 
passage  of  the  spark  continues  to  increase,  and  as  a  ne- 
cessary consequence  the  temperattire  of  the  discharge 
continues  to  rise.  The  brilliancy  of  the  spectrum 
gradually  increases,  and  then  suddenly  the  first  spec- 
trum vanishes,  and  is  instantaneously  displaced  by 
the  second  spectrum,  which  is  very  rich  in  brilliant  lines.  On  re- 
moving tlie  spirit-lamp  the  temperature  falls  and  the  first  spec- 
trum reappears,  whilst  the  second  vanishes.  Kitrogen  even  ap- 
pears to  give  three  different  spectra. 

In  the  case  of  hydrogen,  the  three  characteristic  bright  bands 
of  its  ordinary  spectrum  become  broader  and  broader  as  the  in- 
tensity of  the  current  is  gradually  increased,  until  the  light  be- 
comes nearly  oontmnous ;  the  violet  band  expands  first  wliilst 
the  red  always  preserves  a  certain  definite  character. 

In  the  case  of  sodium,  tlie  bright  lines  at  d  gradually  expand 
and  coalesce  as  the  intensity  of  the  current  is  decrea^ied  ;  finally, 
this  band  expands,  and  becomes  traversed  by  two  black  lines 
coincident  in  position  with  the  original  hright  lines. 

Oxygen,  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  furnish  only  a  single 
spectnim.  The  general  appearance  of  the  first  spectrum  of  a 
gas  or  vapour  consists  of  bright  bauds  crossed  by  numberless 
dark  lines,  as  well  defined  as  tliose  of  Fraunhofer.  The  general 
character  of  the  second  spectnim  is  that  of  brilliant  bands  upon 
a  more  or  lees  lutninous  ground.  These  bright  bands  have  a 
breadth  regulated  by  the  width  of  tlie  slit  of  the  spectroscope. 

(110)  Change  in  the  R^rangiMity  of  Light— Fluorescence. 
— A  remarkable  discovery  was  made  by  Stokes,  whilst  engaged 
in  pursuing  the  observations  of  Sir  J.  Herschel  respecting  the 
efiect  of  light  upon  an  acid  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinia.     This 
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liquid  18  colourless  when  viewed  by  transmitted  liglit,  but  if 
placed  in  a  glass  and  looked  at  from  above,  it  exhibits,  when 
exposed  to  direct  light,  a  beautiful  and  intense  blue  upon  its 
front  surface ;  but  tbe  light  which  has  passed  through  one  vessel 
containing  the  sulphate  exhibits  no  aucli  appearance  on  the  front 
face  of  a  second  vessel  of  the  liquid  which  is  similarly  exposed  to  it. 
!N  ow,  the  rays  which  produce  mis  beautiful  blue  colour  are  not  the 
ordinary  bine  rays,  but  those  of  tlie  most  refrangible  portion  of  the 
spectrum,  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  are  not  percepti- 
ble to  the  eye,  but  which  are  remarkable  for  their  powerful  chemical 
action,  and  which  show  their  presence  by  their  chemical  effect  upoo 
a  surface  coated  with  chloride  of  silver,  or  with  some  other  photo- 
graphic preparation. 

Stokes  {Phil.  Trans.,  1853,  p.  468)  found  that  if  a  tube  filled 
with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinia  were  placed  successively  in 
each  of  the  colours  of  the  prismatic  spectrum, '  throughout  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  visible  spectrum  the  light  passed  through  the 
fluid  as  it  would  have  done  through  so  much  water,  but  on  arriv- 
ing nearly  at  the  violet  extremity,  a  ghostlike  gleam  of  pale  blue 
light  shot  right  across  the  tube.  On  continuing  to  move  the  tube, 
the  blue  light  at  first  increased  in  intensity,  and  afterwards  grad- 
ually died  away.  It  did  not,  however,  cease  to  appear  until  the 
tube  had  been  moved  far  beyond  the  violet  extremity  of  the  spec- 
trum visible  on  a  screen.'  On  examining  by  a  second  prism  the 
dispersed  light  thus  obtained,  it  was  found  that  it  contamed  rays 
extending  over  a  considerable  range  of  rcfrangibility  within  the 
limits  of  the  visible  spectriiin ;  hnt  the  least  refrangible  rays,  or 
those  of  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  wei'e  wanting. 

This  power  of  changing  the  rcfrangibility  is  by  no  means  un- 
common, especially  amongst  organic  substances,  most  of  which 
show  it  in  a  degree  more  or  less  marked.  The  change  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  invisible  rays,  but  extends  also  to  those  already 
visible,  the  more  refrangible  being  generally  the  most  affected, 
though  it  is  not  limited  to  this  portion  of  the  spectrnm,  for  with 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  chlorophyll  the  effect  is  seen  to  commence 
in  the  red  rays.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked,  that  as  yet,  in 
every  instance,  the  altered  ray  gives  rise  to  others  which  are  less 
refrangible.    The  change  is  never  to  rays  of  greater  refrangibility. 

Amongst  the  bodies  in  which  this  phenomenon  is  most  strik- 
ingly exhibited,  raa.y  be  mentioned,  decoction  of  the  bark  of  the 
horse-ehestnnt  (which  contains  the  vegetable  principle  termed 
asculin),  an  alcoholic  tincture  of  chlorophyll  (the  green  colouring 
matter  of  leaves),  tincture  of  the  seeds  of  stramonium,  and  tinc- 
ture of  turmeric.  Many  of  these  substances,  when  spread  upon 
paper,  form  surfaces  which,  if  used  as  a  screen  for  receiving  the 
solar  spectrum,  exhibit  a  prolongation  of  the  more  refrangible 
end  far  beyond  the  violet  and  lavender  rays  wliich  are  visible  on 
ordinary  white  paper;  and  with  due  precaution  the  fixed  lines 
of  tliis  prolongation  may  be  distinctly  seen.  A  slip  of  ivory 
makes  a  very  tolerable  screen  for  this  purpose.  Glass,  coloured 
yellow  with  oxide  of  uranium,  also  exhibits  these  phenomena  in 
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a  very  striking  and  beautiful  form,  tut  tlie  material  whicb  fiir 
nishca  tlie  beat  screen  is,  according  to  Stokes,  a  particular  phoe- 
■phate  of  uranium  {Phil.  Trans.,  1862,  p.  603). 

The  light  of  many  artificial  flaines  which  are  of  feeble  illumi- 
nating power  often  contains  beams  fitted  to  exhibit  this  kind  of 
reduction  in  refrangibilitj  in  a  remarkable  manner.  The  flame 
of  a  common  spirit-lamp,  and  that  of  burning  sulphur,  are  espe- 
cially  remarkable.  If  a  weak  infusion  of  hoi-se-chestnut  bark  be 
poured  into  a  tall  jar  of  water,  illuminated  by  sulphur  when  burn- 
ing in  oxygen,  beautiful  waves  of  phosphorescent  light  are  seen  as 
the  two  liquids  mingle,  owinjj;  to  the  mspersion  of  the  light  ren- 
dered visible  by  the  assculin  in  solution.  In  the  same  way,  char- 
acters traced  with  tincture  of  stramonium  on  white  paper,  and 
nearly  invisible  in  daylight,  when  exposed  to  the  light  of  burning 
sniphur,  appear  distinctly  upon  the  paper  in  lines  of  a  pale  blue 
phosphorescent  light. 

The  appearance  produced  by  this  change  in  the  refrangibility 
of  light  is  termed  Jmoresaenee,  and  bodies  which  have  the  power 
of  effecting  it  are  spoken  of  as  fluorescent  substances.  If  the  in- 
cident light  be  polarized  (119  et  seg.),  the  dispersed  light  of  the 
fluorescent  body  is  found  to  have  entirely  lost  the  polarized  con- 
dition. Hence  it  seems  to  be  almost  certain  that  ttie  rays  which 
produce  fluorescence  are  first  absorbed  and  then  re-radiated,  but 
m  a  condition  of  lower  refrangibility. 

When  the  fluorescent  properly  of  a  body  is  but  feeble,  Stokea 
directs  the  following  means  to  be  used  for  its  detection  : — Place 
over  an  aperture  in  the  shutter  of  a  darkened  room  a  transparent 
body,  which  transmits  only  feebly  Inminous  rays  and  rays  of  high 
refrangibility,  and  place  behind  it  a  second  medium  which  absorbs 
as  completely  as  possible  the  rays  transmitted  by  the  first,  whilst 
it  transmits  those  rays  which  are  absorbed  by  tlie  first.  If  these 
media  be  well  chosen,  no  light  will  travei-se  the  second  screen. 
Two  glass  troughs,  one  filled  with  the  pure  solntion  of  ammonio- 
sulphate  of  copper,  the  second  with  the  yellow  solution  of  chro- 
mate  of  potassium,  will  act  very  well  in  many  cases.  Now  inter- 
pose between  the  two  screens  the  object  the  fluorescence  of  which 
IS  to  be  determined ;  as  soon  as  this  is  done,  the  object,  when 
Tiewed  through  the  second  screen,  will  appear  to  be  more  or  less 
luminous,  according  to  the  degree  in  which  it  possesses  the  prop- 
erty m  qnestion.    (PMl.  Trans.,  1853,  p.  385.) 

These  highly  refrangible  rays  do  not  pass  readily  through 
glass ;  indeed,  most  transparent  bodies  absorb  these  rays  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent.  This  subject  will  be  again  adverted  to 
when  speak  ing  of  photography.  By  employing  a  prism  of  quartz 
and  lenses  of  the  same  material,  rays  have  been  found,  in  the  ex- 
amination ol  lights  from  different  sources,  which  extend  far  be 
yond  the  lim  ts  of  the  solar  spectrum.  The  invisible  rays  in  the 
solar  spectrum,  for  example,  extend  beyond  the  violet  extremity 
of  the  spectrum  for  a  distance  nearly  equal  in  length  to  twice  that 
of  the  luminous  portion  ;  but  in  the  electric  light  obtained  by  tlie 
ignition  of  charcoal  points,  the  invisible  spectrum  can  be  traced 
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nearly  six  times  as  far.  Each  of  tlie  metals  also  furnishes  a  aimi 
lar  elongated  epeetnim,  when  the  secondary  sparks  from  an  in- 
duction coil  are  transmitted  between  them.  The  spectra  so  ob- 
tained are  quite  characteristic.  (W.  A.  Miller,  I'hil.  Trans., 
1862 ;  Stokes,  PhU.  Travis.,  1862.)  By  interposing  a  coloured 
absorbent  medium,  such  as  gaseous  chlorous  anhydride,  in  the 
track  of  the  beam  before  it  is  transmitted  through  the  prism, 
lixed  dark  lines  can  he  ti-aeed  at  different  points  through  this 
greatly  elongated  spectrum. 

(ill)  Prismatic  analysis  of  the  solar  beam,  however,  discloses 
to  us  other  phenomena  besides  the  separation  of  light  into  por- 
tions of  different  colours.  The  radiations  from  the  sun  contain 
not  only  lumiuiferous  rays,  but  they  are  accompanied  by  a  large 
amount  of  heat ;  these  rays  of  heat  are  susceptible  of  refraction, 
like  those  of  light,  though  as  they  are  for  the  most  part  less  re- 
frangible than  tiie  rays  of  light,  the  calorific  or  heatmg  rays  are 
most  abundant  near  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  ;  a  lai'ge  propor- 
tion of  the  rays  of  heat  are  less  refi-angible  than  any  of  the  rays 
of  light,  and  fall  in  the  dark  space  below  the  red.  Besides  the 
rays  of  heat  and  light,  the  spectrum  contains  rays  which  exert  a 

fiowerful  chemical  effect  on  growing  plants,  and  on  many  metal- 
ic  and  other  compounds ;  these  occur  in  greatest  abundance  in 
the  more  refrangible  portions  in  and  beyond  the  blue  and  violet 
rays,  and  will  be  referred  to  hereafter. 

The  complex  nature  of  the  solar  spectmm  may  be  further 
illustrated  by  its  action  upon  phosphoresiient  bodi^. 

(112)  Pho^korogenic  Rays. — A  certain  number  of  bodies  are 
known  which,  although  they  do  not,  under  ordinary  circum- 
Btanees,  emit  light  in  the  dark,  yet,  after  exposure  in  the  solar 
ray,  continue,  without  undergoing  any  perceptible  chemical 
diange,  to  be  faintly  luminous,  after  having  been  removed  to  a 
darkened  room,  for  an  interval  varying  from  a  minute  fraction  of 
a  second  to  several  hours.  Amongst  these  substances  Canton^a 
phosphorus,  or  sulphide  of  calcium,  Baldwin^s  pho»phorun,  or 
fused  nitrate  of  caleiam,  and  SdrOgna  stone,  which  is  a  sulphide 
of  bai'ium,  have  been  long  known ;  but  tJie  researches  of  E.  Bec- 
querel  (Ann.  de  C'himie,  III,  Iv.  5,  and  Ivii.  40)  have  shown  that 
this  property  is  far  more  common  than  is  usually  supposed, 
thougli  the  duration  of  the  phosphorescent  effect  is  often  extreme- 
ly brief.  Sulphide  of  strontium,  and  certain  varieties  of  diamond, 
and  of  fluor  spar,  show  it  strongly ;  alumina  also  exhibits  it 
powerfully,  though  but  for  a  short  time,  and  it  is  equally  marked 
whether  the  alumina  be  crystallized,  as  in  ruby  and  sapphire,  or 
amorphous,  as  when  recently  precipitated.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  silica  does  not  exhibit  this  property  In  any  of  its  forms ;  but 
the  salts  of  the  alkalies,  and  of  the  alkaline  earths,  generally, 
show  it  strongly;  most  other  transparent  objects,  particularly 
those  of  organic  origin,  such  as  sugar,  tartaric  acid,  and  quinia, 
likewise  possess  the  power,  though  in  a  much  more  feeble  degree, 
Bodi^-s  of  dark  colour,  and  the  metals,  generally,  do  not  show  it. 
If  has  been  remarked  that  all  phosphorescent  solids  lose  the 
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fower  of  emitting  light  when  they  are  brought  into  Bohition, 
ndeed,  the  liquid  form  seeme  to  be  iin favourable  to  its  dibplay  ; 
for  solid  bodies,  such  as  hydrate  of  potash  and  nitrate  of  uranium, 
which  melt  at  a  moderate  heat,  lose  the  property  whilst  fused, 
but  recover  it  again  immediately  that  they  become  solid. 

Some  gases,  and  more  particularly  oxygen,  wlien  enclosed  in 
glass  tubes  and  subjected  to  tbe  transmission  of  electric  sparks, 
exhibit  a  phosphorescence  which  lasts  for  a  few  seconds,  Faraday 
ascribes  the  luminous  trail,  which  is  sometimes  observed  upon  a 
cloud  after  tte  passage  of  a  flash  of  lightning,  to  a  brief  phos- 
phorescence of  the  portion  of  the  atmosphere  which  tiie  flash  has 
traversed. 

Some  of  the  phenomena  of  phosphorescence  may  be  observed 
by  selecting  one  of  those  phosphori  which  retains  its  luminosity 
for  some  time,  such  as  sulphide  of  ealcinm,  and,  after  it  has  ceased 
to  emit  light  in  the  dark,  sprinklhig  it  in  powder,  over  a  piece  of 
paper,  in  a  darkened  room,  and  submitting  it  to  tlie  action  of  the 
solar  spectrum  ;  phosphorescence  will  be  produced  in  it,  but  by 
the  more  refrangible  rays  only.  There  are  two  maxima  of  illu- 
mination, one  of  which  is  within  the  blue  and  violet  portion  of 
the  spectrum  ;  the  other  is  beyond  the  termination  of  the  violet. 
In  fig,  86,  the  stripe  1  represents  the  diffusion  of  light  in  the  solar 
specimm,  whilst  2  gives  tlie  relative  position  of  the  points  of 
maximtim  phosphorescence  with  the  sulphide  of  calcium,  com- 
pared with  the  luminous  spectrum. 

The  flash  of  an  electric  spark,  made  to  pass  so  that  its  light 
shall  fall  upon  a  piece  of  paper  thus  prepared,  is  suflicient  to 
render  pliospborescent  the  whole  exj.0  ed  suitateof  the  sulphide  ; 


but  if  the  paper  be  partiall\  co\ered  bi  a  plate  of  even  the  most 
transparent  glass,  the  BCieened  portion  will  i  c t  exhibit  any  phos- 
phorescence, A  screen  of  rock  crystal  1  owevcr,  produces  no 
such  absorbent  effect,  all  the  portions  of  the  prepared  surface 
being  in  this  latter  ease  equally  Inn  in  us  The  light  emitted 
from  charcoal-points,  ignited  by  a  \oltaic  current,  it  it  be  only 
instantaneous  in  duration,  is  equally  unable  to  penetrate  glass  so 
as  to  produce  phosphorescence,  although  it  traverses  rock  crystal 
readily.  The  solar  rays,  however,  traveree  either  medium  equally, 
without  loss  of  -phosphorogeniG  power.  A  long-continued  voltaic 
light  produces  a  similar  rtsuit.  Glass  is  only  less  perfectly  per- 
meable than  rock  crystal  to  tbe  phosphorogenic  rays  that  accom- 
pany the  luminous  ones.     It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  in  tho 
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phospliorogenic  Bpec.tmm,  inactive  spaces  occur,  coiTCspondiiiff 
exactly  witii  the  position  of  Fraunhofer's  lines,  and  with  tlie  dai-K 
bands  of  the  chemical  spectrum.  {E.  Becouerel,  Ann.  de  Chimie, 
III.  is.  314.) 

An  ingeniona  instrument  has  been  devised  by  E.  Becqiierel 
for  the  pni-pose  of  observing  phosphorescence  of  very  brief  durar 
tion.  One  of  tlie  forms  of  tins  phospkoroacope,  as  he  terms  it,  is 
represented  both  in  section  and  in  plan  in  lig,  87, 1  and  3.  It 
consists  of  a  circular  box,  a  b,  of  about  six  inches  in  diameter, 
upon  the  centre  of  the  floor  of  which  the  object  to  be  tested, 
p^  is  placed  ;  this  box  is  provided  with  a  iixed  lid,  s  t,  in  which 
are  two  apertures,  m,  n.  near  the  circumference,  and  on  opposite 
sides,  as  shown  in  the  plan,  3, 

In  order  to  use  the  instrument,  it  is  placed  in  the  shutter, 
w  w,  of  a  darkened  room,  so  that  one-half  of  the  box  shall  be 
within  the  chamber,  and  the  other  half  shall  project  outside  it. 
Under  these  circumstances,  a  beam  of  light,  L,  may  enter  the  box 
at  m,  and  can  be  concentrated,  if  necessary,  hy  a  lens,  upon  the 
object,^,  the  phosphorescence  of  which  is' to  be  tried.  An  ob- 
server, stationed  witiiin  the  dark  room  at  o,  would  see  this  ohject 
through  the  second  aperture,  n.  Beneath  this  fixed  lid,  however, 
is  placed  a  second  moveable  cover,  which  by  means  of  wheel- 
work  can  be  made  to  rotate  rapidly  in  a  plane  parallel  to  that  of 


the  iixed  lid.  In  this  revolving  cover  are  three  openings,  1,  2,  3, 
shown  in  the  plan.  These  correspond  in  size  to  the  fixed  aper- 
tures, m,  n,  but  are  situated  at  angular  distances  of  120°  from  each 
other :  so  that,  whenever  light  is  entering  by  the  outer  aperture, 
m,  in  the  fixed  lid,  the  inner  aperture,  n,  is  closed' ;  and  when- 
ever the  object  of  which  the  phosphorescence  is  to  be  tested  is 
exposed  to  the  observer,  no  light  from  without  can  reach  it. 
Now,  if  the  object  be  visible  to  the  observer  at  o,  whilst  the  disk 
11 
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is  in  rotation,  it  efin  only  become  so  by  a  pliospli orescent  action  : 
and,  by  varyiTig  the  j'ate  of  rotation,  the  interval  between  tlie  ac- 
tion of  tlie  light  on  the  senaitive  surface,  and  the  exposure  of  tlie 
object  to  the  eye  of  the  observer,  can  be  made  to  vary  from  a 
period  as  short  aa  tlie  xtw  of  a  second  to  any  greater  interval. 
Other  and  still  more  sensitive  forms  of  the  Instrument  have  been 
employed ;  but  for  a  description  of  these  the  reader  is  refeiTed  to 
the  original  memoirs  above  cited. 

The  colour  of  the  light  emitted  by  these  pliospliori  is  peculiar 
to  eaeli  substance,  and  seldom  corresponds  with  tliat  of  tlie  an- 
cient ray :  it  is  generally  of  a  lower  d^ree  of  refrangibility, 
never  of  higher  refrangibility  ;  for  instance,  the  sulphide  of  ba- 
rinm  emits  a  yellow  light,  though  excited  by  the  violet  and  extra- 
violet  rays :  and  the  sulphide  of  calcium,  which  in  different  speci- 
mens emits  an  orange,  a  green,  or  a  blue  plusphorescence,  is  in 
all  cases  excited  by  the  more  refrangible  portion  of  tlie  spectnim 
beyond  the  line  g. 

Tile  cause  of  the  variation  in  tint  of  the  phosphorescence  pro- 
duced by  diffei-ent  specimens  of  the  same  substance,  has  been 
minutely  examined  by  Becquerel ;  and  he  attributes  it  to  mo- 
lecular, and  not  to  chemical  differences  in  tlie  pliospliori,  the 
results  being  influenced  by  the  temperature  at  which  the  pboe- 
phorescent  body  was  prepared,  and  tlie  cri-stalline  stnicture  and 
greater  or  less  compactness  of  the  material  {e.g.  sulphate  or  car- 
bonate of  calcium)  employed  in  the  preparation  of  tiie  phosphori. 
A  phosphorescent  body,  which  has  been  fused,  and  allowed  to 
solidify  again,  often,  when  placed  in  the  phosphoi-oseope,  emits 
light  of  a  tint  different  from  that  which  it  exhibited  before  it  had 
undergone  fusion  ;  thus  plates  of  crystallized  boracic  acid  furnish 
a  greenish-blue  light,  but  after  the  acid  has  been  fused  the  phos- 
phorescence is  yellow.  Loaf-sugar  emits  a  pale  gi-eenish  light, 
but  alter  fusion,  on  again  exposing  it  in  the  phosphoroacope,  it 
gives  off  a  much  more  intense  yellowish  light. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that,  in  many  eases,  the  less  refrangible 
rays  of  the  spectrum  actually  destroy  the  phosphorescence  pro- 
duced by  the  more  refrangible  rays. 

"Where  the  phosphorescence  has  a  considerable  duration,  it  is 
found  that  elevation  of  temperature  heightens  the  luminosity,  but 
shortens  the  duration  of  the  phosphorescence.  The  effect  of  heat 
upon  the  sulphide  of  strontium,  when  prepared  with  due  precau- 
tion, is  very  remarkable.  Certain  specimens  of  it  at  0°  F.  emit 
a  very  beautiful  violet  phosphorescence ;  by  raising  the  tempera- 
ture to  160°,  the  light  emitted  has  a  greenish  hue,  and  if  the  tuba 
which  contains  the  sulphide  be  heated  to  about  400°,  the  light 
becomes  of  an  orange  yellow. 

Becquerel  is  of  opinion  that  the  phenomena  of  phosphorescence 
and  tliose  of  fluorescence  have  a  common  origin — many  phospho- 
rescent bodies,  such  as  nitrate  of  uranium,  iesculin,  and  sulphate 
of  quinia,  emitting  light  of  the  same  tint  as  that  which  they  dis- 
play when  fluorescent.  This  point,  however,  requires  further 
investigation,  since  many  bodies  which  are  highly  phosphorescent 
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show  no  eigne  of  fluorescence,  and  the  range  of  colour  in  the  light 
emitted  by  phosphorescent  bodies  is  smaller  than  in  the  same 
bodies  -when  they  become  fluorescent, 

(113)  Veheity  of  Light.—li  is  certain  that  light  is  the  resiilt 
of  a  series  of  progressive  actions,  since  it  requires  time  for  its 
propagation.  Astronomers  have  ascertained  from  observations 
on  the  eclipses  or  occvltaiions  of  the  satellite  of  Jupiter,  the  pe- 
riods of  ivhich  are  accurately  known,  that  when  flie  enrtli,  as 
represented  at  f,  tig.  88,  is  situated  at  its  greatest  distance  from 
that  planet,  i,  these  occultations  appear  to  occur  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  later  than 

they    do    when    the  Zi°'_!f; 

earth  is  nearest  to  it,         _,.- —  -,_^ 

as  at  E ;  consequently,     /"  ^cT"'""' (s)"^^"'~i>s.  ^ir" 

between    15   and  _  16      v__  ■-— .._^_ -  _..-V° 

minutes  are  required         """■" '" 

by  light  in  travei-sing 

the  width  of  the  earth's  orbit,  a  space  of  about  190,000,000 

miles.*     Light  would  therefore  travyi-se  a  space  equal  to  the  <:ir- 

curaference  of  the  earth  in  about  the  eighth  part  of  a  second  of 

time. 

The  velocity  of  light,  however,  appears  to  vary  with  the 
medium  through  which  it  passes  ;  in  a  denser  mediiim  its  velocity 
is  retarded,  but  in  a  medium  of  uniform  density,  if  it  ti'avel  in  a 
uniform  direction,  its  velocity  is  also  uniform.  It  may  be  shown 
mathematically  that  if  the  hypothesis  of  emission  be  correct,  the 
velocity  must  be  quickened  in  a  denser  medium,  whilst  on  the 
uadulatory  theory  it  should  be  retarded;  the  decision  of  this 
question,  therefore,  afibrds  an  experimentum  orucia  between  the 
two  theories. 

Foncault  {Ann.  de  CMmie,  III.  xli.  129)  and  Fizeau  have,  in- 
dependently of  each  other,  by  a  beautiful  application  of  the  re- 
volving miiTor,  first  used  by  Wheatstone,  succeeded  in  solving 
this  important  question  ;  by  direct  measurement  tliey  find  that 
light  is  retarded  in  the  denser  medium  :  the  relative  velocity 
being  invei-sely  as  the  refracting  indices  of  the  media  compared. 
Consequently  the  theoi-y  of  emission  cannot  be  longer  main- 
tained. 

(114)   Width  and  Frequency  of  Undulations  of  Light. — The 
undulatory  hypothesis  accounts  for  differences  in  the  intensity  of 
the  light  B  8,  fig.  89,  by  differences  in  the  amplitude  or  excur- 
sion, a  i,  of  the  undulation;   and 
for  the   phenomena  of  colour  by  ^"''-  ^^■ 

differences  in  the  lengtli,  a  e,  and  in 
the  frequency  of  the  undulations ;     j 
just  as  in  the  phenomena  of  sound, 
the  pitch  of  the  note  is  proved  to 
depend  upon  the  number  of  vibrations  in  a  given  time  :  but  tho 
extent  through  which  the  ear  appreciates  proportionate  differ- 

170,000,000  miles. 
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eiieea  of  rapidity  in  tlie  undulations  which  produce  sound,  is  much 
greater  than  that  which  the  eye  can  estimate  in  the  case  of  light. 
Most  persona  can  conceive  musical  sounds  in  which  all  possible 
variety  exists  between  16  and  2048  vibrations  in  a  second,  i.  e., 
including  a  range  of  eight  octaves,  in  the  highest  of  which  the 
vibrations  are  128  times  more  numerous  than  in  the  lowest. 
"With  light  the  range  is  much  more  limited,  and  extends  not 
quite  so  far  as  from  l-OO  to  1-75.*  The  average  length  of  a  wave 
of  white  light  is  j-^im^  of  an  inch ;  but  the  length  of  the  wave, 
as  well  as  its  frequency,  differs  in  the  different  colours :  in  red 
liglit  it  is  longer,  being  about  jiijj  of  an  inch,  while  in  violet  it 
is  only  ^iroKg-  The  number  of  vibrations  is  estimated  at  five 
hundred  milhon  millions  per  second  (500,000000,000000)  in  white 
light;  in  red  light  at  482,000000,000000;  and  in  violet  light  at 
as  mucli  as  707,000000,000000. 


Jrti^yereTice, 

(115)  Illustrations  of  Interference  of  JJndul-atwns. — One  of 
the  simplest,  and  at  the  same  time  most  beautiful  proofs  of  the 
analogy  in  the  mechanism  by  which  sound  and  light  are  pro- 
duced, is  exhibited  in  the  phenomena  included  under  the  term 
mt&rference. 

ft  is  well  known  that  when  two  stretched  sti-ings,  not  quite  in 
nniaon  with  each  other,  arc  struck  siiimltaneoubly,  each  gives  its 
own  note,  and  the  compound  sound  produced,  instead  of  dying 
away  gradually  and  uniformly,  is  subject  to  a  succession  of  alter- 
nate maxima  and  minima  of  intensity  ;  the  sound  alternately  dies 
away  and  revives  several  times  in  succession  before  it  becomes 
finally  inaudible ;  it  thus  produces  what  are  termed  heats  in  the 
notes.  These  beats  are  due  to  the  interference  with  each  other 
of  the  vibrations  from  the  two  strings.  As  one  string  is  vibrating 
a  little  faster  than  the  otJier,  it  must  happen  tliat  the  direction 
of  the  vibrations  in  the  two  strings  at  certain  moments  must  coin- 
cide ;  at  this  point  we  have  the  maximum  of  sound  ;  the  periods 
of  vibration  will  then  gradually  recede,  and  ultimately  oppose 
each  other,  when  they  produce  a  momentary  silence. 

Again,  when  two  equid  impulses  are  given  at  a  little  distance 
from  each  other  upon  tlie  surtace  of  a  sheet  of  still  water,  each 
becomes  the  centre  of  a  system  of  waves,  which  ultimately  cross 
each  other,  and  alternately  increase  and  diminiBh  the  effect  of 
each  otlier.  For  example  if  in  fig.  90  the  concenti-ic  circles 
represent  two  equal  systems  of  waves  in  water,  setting  out  siniul 
taneously,  they  will  intersect  each  other ;  the  length  of  the  wave 
in  each  system  is  the  same :  where  the  crests  of  the  waves  coin- 
cide, the  elevation  will  he  doubled  :  but  where  the  crest  of  one 
wave  coincides  with  the  depression  of  the  other,  the  water  will 
retain  its  level  stirface.     These  points  will  occur  in  regular  suc- 
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cession,  aud  forai '  lines  of  double  disturbance  and  no  disturbance. 
'Xlie  lines  of  double  dis- 
turbance, indicated  in  tlie 
diaji;ram  by  the  points 
where  the  circles  touch  or 
cut  each  other,  occur  at 
distances  which  differ  by 
the  entire  width  of  one  or 
more  waves,  or  by  an  even 
number  of  half  waves. 
The  intermediate  points, 
or  points  of  no  disturb- 
ance, are  situated  at  dis- 
tances from  the  centres 
differing  by  an  odd  number  of  half  waves  :  the  first  will  occur  at 
the  distance  of  half  a  wave ;  the  second  at  a  wave  and  a  half ; 
the  third  at  two  waves  and  a  lialf,  and  so  on.  Now  these  phe- 
nomena of  undulation  in  air  and  in  water  have  an  exact  counter- 
part in  the  case  of  light. 

If  a  beam  of  light  of  a  single  colour  be  admitted  into  a  dark 
ened  room  by  two  small  apertures  in  a  thin  sheet  of  metal,  such 
as  pin-holes,  placed  very  near  each  other,  and  the  light  which 
enters  be  allowed  to  fall  upon  a  screen  just  beyond  the  point 
where  the  outermost  rays  of  the  two  cones  intersect  each  other, 
— a  spot  of  increased  brightness  is  seen  where  the  screen  is  inter- 
sected by  a  line  at  right  angles  to  it,  and  which  also  bisects  at 
right  angles  the  line  joining  tiie  two  pin-holes  ;  on  either  side  of 
"this  bright  spot  will  be  a  series  of  bands,  alternately  dark  and 
bright,  although  tlie  dark  bands  as  well  as  the  bright  ones  are 
receiving  the  rays  from  both  apertures.  The  addition  of  light  to 
light  has  here  produced  darkness.  Let  o,  q,  fig.  91,  represent 
the  two  pin-holes,  and  a  b  o  n,  a  section  of  the  screen  ;  let  p  A 
bisect  tlie  distance  between  the 
apertures  at  right  angles,  and  fall 
vertically  on  the  screen.  If  the 
spots  A,  «,  c,  D,  each  represent  the 
centre  of  a  bright  band,  o  a,  q  a, 
will  be  formed  of  rays  the  paths 
of  which  are  equal ;  o  b,  q  b,  will 
differ  by  the  length  of  one  wave ; 

o  c,  Q  G,  by  two  waves ;  o  D,  Q  d,  by  three  waves  :  and  the  black 
bands  between  the  bright  ones  will  be  formed  by  the  interfering 
of  rays,  the  paths  of  which  diifer  in  length  successively  by  half 
a  wave,  a  wave  and  a  halt",  two  waves  and  a  half,  &c. — (Lloj'd's 
Zeciures  on  the  Wave  Theory  of  Xight.) 

The  length  of  the  patlis  traversed  by  the  rays  from  each 
aperture  is  equal  in  the  central  spot  a,  and  the  intensity  of  the 
light  is  therefore  increased  j  but  since  the  path  of  the  rays  on 
eitlier  side  of  this  becomes  more  or  leas  obliqne  by  regular  in- 
crease or  decrease,  the  letigths  of  those  paths  must  necessarily  be 
gradually  and  progressively  either  augmented  or  diminished ; 
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mtly  the  number  of  undulations  in  ejwli  will  be  propor 
tioiiately  inercased  or  diminisbed,  Wlien  the  leiigtha  of  tli« 
paths  ot  the  two  rays  differ  by  au  even  number  of  half  un(iula- 
tions,  that  is  to  say  by  entire  undulations,  a  bright  band  is  the 
result ;  when  they  differ  by  an  odd  number  of  half  undulations, 
darkness  ensues.  Now  as  the  inclination  is  progressive,  there  ia 
necessarily  a  progressive  passage  from  the  brightest  light  to  the 
most  complete  darkness.  By  intercepting  the  light  trom  one 
aperture,  all  the  dark  bands  disappear.  The  measurement  of  the 
breadthof  one  of  these  bands  affords  one  means  of  determining  the 
length  of  a  wa\'e  of  light  of  that  paiticular  colour,  if  the  length  of 
A  p  be  known.  Further,  since  the  length  of  a  wave  of  light 
differs  in  lights  of  difteretit  colour  and  refrangihility,  being  long- 
est in  the  red  or  leaet  refrangible,  and  shortest  in  the  violet  or 
most  refrangible  ones,  the  coloured  bauds  are  broadest  in  the  red 
and  narrowest  in  the  violet ;  and  if  the  experiment  illustrated  by 
lig.  91  be  perfoi'med  with  white  light  instead  of  with  monochro- 
niatic  ligiit,  the  overlapping  of  the  bands  of  the  different  colours 
will  produce  a  succession  of  iridescent  or  coloured  bands,  instead 
of  mere  alternations  of  light  and  darkness. 

The  phenomenon  of  interference  is  one  of  the  most  funda- 
mental properties  of  light:  indeed  it  takes  place  with  common 
light  under  all  circumstances ;  but  the  disturoing  causes  in  ordi- 
nary cases  exactly  compensate  each  otlier,  and  it  is  only  by  inter- 
cepting part  of  a  pencil  of  rays,  so  as  to  remove  one  halt  of  the 
compensating  system,  that  the  disturbance  produced  by  tlie  re- 
maining halt  becomes  manliest,  as  in  the  expeiiments  just  de- 
scribed. If  upon  a  brilliant  plane  reflecting  surface,  such  as  a 
polislied  plate  of  steel,  a  number  of  veiy  fine  lines  be  traced  at 
equal  intervals,  so  that  there  may  be  from  1000  to  20,000  per 
inch,  a  surta<;e  is  obtained  which  reflects  a  multitude  of  diverging 
cones  of  light,  in  consequence  of  tlie  absence  of  reflection  at  regu- 
lar intervals  coiTesponding  to  the  grooves ;  these  cones  of  raya 
interfere  at  their  edges  without  compensation,  and  a  series  ot  col- 
ours of  the  most  brilliant  tints  is  pei'ceptible.  A  variety  of 
natural  objects  owe  the  beautiful  irioescent  play  of  colours  which 
they  exhibit,  to  a  structure  of  this  kind  ;  instances  of  this  occur 
in  the  feathers  of  many  birds.  The  hues  of  mother  of  pearl  and 
other  shelly  stmcturee  are  also  due  to  their  mode  of  formation  in 
successive  extremely  thin  laminte,  the  edges  of  which  form  a 
series  of  grooves  upon  their  surfaces,  and  thus  produce  the 
phenomenon ;  impressions  of  these  grooves  may  often  be  taken 
m  sealing-wax  or  in  fusible  metal,  and  the  same  play  of  colours 
is  tlien  obtained  in  the  impressions. 

(llfit  Oulov/rs  of  Thin  Plates. — A  different  set  of  colours,  also 
dependent  for  their  origin  upon  interference,  are  those  termed 
the  colours  of  thin  j^lates.  By  dipping  the  mouth  of  a  wine  glass 
into  a  solution  of  soap  in  water,  or  what  is  still  better,  into  gum- 
water,  a  bubble  may  be  formed  across  it ;  if  the  glass  be  laid 
upon  its  side,  the  him  becomes  gradually  thinner  and  thinner 
from  the  action  of  gravity,  and,  if  viewed  by  reflected  light,  a 
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series  of  iridescent  tints  is  developed,  increasing  in  brilliancy 
until  the  bubble  beeouiea  reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme  tenuity ; 
it  then  appears  to  become  black  at  tlie  thinnest  point,  and  speedi- 
ly bursts.  These  colours  are  due  to  the  interference  of  a  psirC  of 
the  light  which  is  reflected  from  the  second  surface  of  tlie  flhn, 
■with  that  wliicli  is  reflected  from  the  first  surface.  Any  trans- 
parent object,  such  as  glass,  thin  films  of  metallic  oxides,  mica, 
iSc,  if  reduced  to  laminse  of  sufficient  thinness,  will  produce  the 
same  effect.  The  particular  colour  is  dependent  on  the  thickness 
of  the  film.  In  tempering  steel,  its  surface  becomes  covered  with 
a  film  of  oxide,  and  the  workmen  judge  of  the  heat  by  the  colour 
produced ;  the  higher  the  temperature  which  is  applied,  the 
thicker  does  the  film  become. 

The  kws  which  regulate  this  phenomenon  were  traced  with 
great  success  by  Newton.  He  placed  a  convex  lens,  of  a  very 
long  radins  of  curvature,  upon  the  flat  surface  of  a  plano-convex 
lens.  Fig.  92  shows  a  section  of  both  lenses,  the  curvature  of 
which  is  much  exaggerated. 
Around  the  point  of  contact  Fw.  93. 

the    rings    developed    them- 
selves with  a  black  spot  in 
the  centre,  in   an  order  de- 
pendent upon   the   thickness 
of  the  film  of  air  included  be- 
tween the  two  plates  (fig.  93).     Knowing  the  convexity  of  the 
upper  lens,  he  was  able  to  calculate  the  thickness  of  the  film 
required  to  produce  any  given  tint.     He  thus  found  that  there 
is  a  limit  to  the  thickness  of  all 
transparent    objects,   below  which  Fio.  93. 

they  cease  to  be  visible  in  reflected 
light,  and  another  thickness  above 
this,  beyond  which  they  reflect  only 
white  light :  between  these  two 
thicknesses  the  phenomena  which 
we  are  now  considering  take  place. 
The  thickness  of  the  fiim  which  pro- 
daces  any  given  colour  varies  with 
the  nature  of  the  reflecting  plate, 
being  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  its  re- 
fractive index.  At  and  below  the  thickness  of  jsssnsi  of  an 
inch  the  film  of  air  exhibits  a  black  spot  when  viewed  by  reflec- 
tion, and  ahove  jjiVth  it  reflects  white  light.  In  water  at  | 
of  a  millionth  of  an  inch  a  black  spot  is  formed  ;  above  yi/nVsT 
the  reflected  light  is  white.  Glass  produces  the  same  result  at 
all  thicknesses  below  rmJns?  of  an  inch,  and  reflects  white  light 
at  all  thicknesses  above  tj oVsot  o*"  ^i  inch. 

The  order  of  succession  of  the  colours  constitutes  what  is 
termed  JVewtori's  scale.  Six  or  seven  sei-ies  of  coloured  bands 
may  thus  be  distinctly  traced.  These  rings  when  produced  by 
homogeneous  light  are  alternately  bright  and  black  ;  the  width 
of  the  ring  is  dependent  upon  the  colour,  and  is  greatest  in  the 
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least  refrangible  light.  The  overlapping  of  tlie  narrow  riDgB  by 
the  broader  ones  in  the  mixed  liglit  of  day,  is  tlius,  as  in  the  caee 
of  the  coloured  bands  produced  by  interference,  the  cause  of  the 
brilliant  succession  of  colours. 

A  similar,  but  fainter  eeriee  of  colours,  may  be  seen  in  the 
light  that  is  transmitted  through  the  film,  but  the  tints  are  in  this 
case  complementary  to  those  of  the  reflected  rays.  By  increas- 
ing the  obliquity  ot  the  incident  rays,  the  breadth  of  the  rings  is 
increased  in  both  transmitted  and  reflected  light.  Tiie  tints  of 
the  transmitted  rays  are  much  paler  than  those  seen  by  reflec- 
tion ;  they  are  produced  by  the  interference  of  a  portion  of  light 
twice  reflected  within  tlie  plate,  with  the  beam  directly  trans- 
nntted : —  ' 

In  fig.  94, 1  R  represents  a  beam  of  light  incident  upon  the 
film,  shown  in  magnified  section  at  r  r  ;  pai't  of  the  light,  k  y,  is 
reflected,  and  part,  est,  trans- 
mitted ;  at  8,  the  second  surface 
of  the  film,  a  portion  of  tlie  light 
is  again  partially  reflected  to  n  ;  at 
D  pai-t  is  transmitted,  and  inter- 
feres with  the  reflected  portion,  u 
s,  of  the  beam  k  u,  which  falls 
upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  film 
at  the  spot  where  b  u  emerges. 
Now,  since  the  lengths  of  tlie  paths 
of  the  rays,  i  e  s  u,  and  k  u  differ 
by  a  fraction  of  an  undulation, 
owing  to  tlie  refraction  and  reflection  of  the  portion  e  s  u  witliiii 
the  film,  interference  between  the  two  rays  is  the  result,  and 
colours  are  produced  in  the  reflected  beam ;  in  addition  to  this 
action,  a  part  n  v  w,  of  the  beam,  i  a,  is  a  second  time  reflected, 
and  passing  out  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  film,  interferes  with 
the  portion  of  k  u,  which  is  directly  transmitted,  and  thus  the 
colours  in  the  transmitted  light  are  occasioned.  The  dotted  line, 
T  z,  represents  the  track  which  is  taken  by  tlie  portion  of  the  ray 
K  tj  V,  which  undergoes  reflection  from  the  internal  lower  surtace 
of  the  film. 

Dovble  Refraction — Polarisation. 

(117)  Doulle  Befmction. — The  law  of  refraction  (101),  which 
is  true  for  water,  for  glass,  and  for  otlier  homogeneous  uncmtal- 
lized  media,  does  not  extend  to  all  transparent  bodies.  In  all 
transparent  crystals,  excepting  those  belonging  to  the  regular 
system,  the  refracted  ray  is  subdivided  into  two  portions,  and 
hence  such  bodies  are  said  to  possess  the  property  of  doulile  re- 


Tliis  remarkable  action  upon  light  is  best  exhibited  in  the 
transparent  crystallized  variety  of  carbonate  of  calcium,  known 
as  Iceland  spar.  Place  upon  a  dot,  d,  made  upon  a  sheet  of 
white  paper,  a  rhombohedron  of  Iceland  spar,,  aa  a  b,  fig.  96,  and 
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look  down  upon  the  dot  through  two  of  the  parallel  faces  of  tho 
rhomb :  two  images,  o,  e,  of  the  dot  will  be  seen  instead  of  a 
single  one ;  and  if  the  cryetal  be  turned 
round  upon  the  papei-,  keeping  the  eye  Fia.  S6. 

steadily  fixed,  one  of  the  images  will  ap- 
pear to  rotate  round  tlie  other,  wiiich 
preserves  its  fixed  position.  The  line 
which  joins  the  two  images  of  the  dot  is 
under  all  circumstances,  parallel  to  the 
diagonal,  A  b,  connecting  the  two  obtuse 
an^ca  of  the  crystal :  around  this  line 
the  different  parts  of  the  crystsd  are  sym- 
metrically arranged.  Upon  varying  the 
obliquity  of  the  incident  ray  upon  the 
surface,  it  is  found  that  the  refracted  ray 
which  was  stationary  during  the  move- 
ment of  rotation,  preserves  the  constant 
ratio  of  the  sines,  and,  as  in  ordinary  cases  of  refraction,  falls 
always  in  the  plane  of  the  incident  ray  ;  whilst  in  the  other  ray 
the  ratio  of  the  sines  varies  at  different  obliquities  of  the  incident 
ray  ;  and,  excepting  in  two  positions  of  the  crystal,  this  refracted 
ray  never  occurs  in  the  plane  of  incidence.  One  of  the  refracted 
rays  follows  nearly  the  usual  law  of  refraction,  and  is  hence 
termed  tlie  ordinary  ray ;  while  the  other  follows  a  different  law, 
and  is  called  the  extraordmary  ray.  There  is  one  remarkable 
direction  in  tlie  crystal,  in  which  tliis  splitting  of  the  ray  does 
not  take  place, — a  direction  parallel  to  the  line  which  connects 
the  two  obtuse  angles  of  the  rhombohedron ;  this  line  is  called 
the  optic  axis  of  the  crystal.  To  render  this  obvious,  a  slice  of 
the  mineral  may  be  cut  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  optic 
axis,  a  h,  fig.  96  :  it  will  be  found  on  looking  at  a  minute  object 
perpendi(;ularly  through  such  a  plate,  that  a  single  image  of  it 
only  will  be  seen.  In  all  other  positions,  a 
double  image  will  be  visible.  The  separation  of 
the  two  images  increases  with  the  obliquity  of 
the  incident  light  to  the  optic  axis,  until  it  is  at 
right  angles  to  it,  when  it  attains  its  maxinmm. 
The  point  at  which  the  difference  between  the 
two  rays  attains  its  maximum  is  selected  for  de- 
termining the  index  of  refraction  for  the  extra- 
ordinary ray.  In  the  case  of  Iceland  spar,  the  extraordinary  ray 
is  refracted  less  jjowerfuUy  than  the  ordinary  ray  ;  such  crystals 
are  termed  negatioe  doubly  refracting  crystals.  Instances,  how- 
ever, are  not  wanting  in  which  the  extraordinary  ray  undeKfoes 
the  greater  refraction  of  the  two,  as  in  quartz  and  ice.  Such 
crystals  are  said  to  hG^odtive  or  aUfoctive. 

Both  rays,  if  they  emerge  from  a  surface  parallel  to  the 
one  at  which  the  incident  ray  entered,  are  parallel  to  each 
other ;  but  if  the  surface  be  inclined,  both  rays  proceed  witli  in 
creaeing  divergence,  each  exliibiting  the  colours  of  the  prismatic 
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epectmm.     In  all  cases,  the  tliicler  the  crystal  the  greater  is  tlic 
fieparation  of  t!ie  two  images. 

(118J  Injhtence  of  OryatalUne  Form  on  DmMe  BefracUon. — 
Orystallized  substances  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  accoi'd- 
ing  to  their  action  upon  light ;  and  tbeir  optical  propei-tiea  are 
intimately  related  to  their  crystalline  form.     Tims  we  have : — 

1.  Singly  refracting  crystals ; — These  all  belong  to  the  regular 
Bystem. 

2,  Doubly  refracting  cr^'stals : — These  may  be  further  divided 
into  two  sub-classes,  a.  The  first  sub-class,  like  Iceland  spar, 
presents  only  one  optic  axis  in  which  no  double  I'cfi'action  occurs, 
and  it  includes  all  crystals  of  the  rhombohedral  and  pyramidal 
systems ;  such  crystals  are  termed  uniaxal.  h.  The  second^  of 
which  aragonite  and  nitre  are  examples,  comprises  all  crystals  of 
the  three  remaining  systems, — namely,  the  piismatic,  the  oblique, 
and  the  doubly  oblique  systems :  tliey  Lave  two  optic  axes, 
wiiich,  however,  do  not  coincide  with  any  of  the  crystalline  axes, 
but  occur  m  resultant  directions  between  them.  Such  crystals 
are  said  to  be  biaxal. 

In  biaxal  crystals,  both  the  doubly  refracted  rays  obey  extra- 
ordinary laws  of  refraction. 

(1 19)  Polarization.. — Light  that  has  been  transmitted  through 
a  doubly  refracting  prism,  has  undergone  a  remarkable  modi:fica- 
tion.  If  received  upon  a  second  crystal  of  Iceland  spar  of  equal 
thickness,  placed  in  a  position  similar  to  that  of  the  first  (fig.  97, 
1),  both  rays  pass  through  it  unchanged,  except  that  they  are 
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separated  further  from  each  other  in  proportion  to  the  thickness  of 
the  crystal,  but  the  extraordinary  ray  will  still  be  refracted  extra- 
ordinarily, and  the  ordinary  ray  ordinarily ;  the  principal  scatwna  * 
of  the  two  crystals  are  parallel.  On  causing  the  second  plate  to 
describe  a  quarter  of  a  revolution,  so  that  the  principal  sections 
shall  be  at  right  angles,  as  shown  at  2,  still  hut  two  images  will 
be  seen ;  but  now,  the  ordinary  ray  is  refracted  extraordinarily,, 
the  extraordinary  ray  is  refracted  ordinarily.  Wlien  the  second 
crystal  describes  another  quarter  of  a  revolution  as  at  3,  only  one 
image  is  visible,  the  rays  separated  by  the  first  a;  3  reunited  by  the 

*  In  uniaial  eryslals,  a  prindpat ^ecHon  is,  in  optical  languid,  a  place  which  paaaea 
parallel  to  the  optic  oiia,  and  perpendicular  to  any  fiice  oC  lj>_  crjatol,  natural  or  arti- 
ficial, upon  which  the  light  is  incident 
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second ;  in  all  other  intermediate  positions,  eaeli  ray  is  doubly 
rcl'rauted,  and  foar  images  become  visible :  the  intensity  of  the 
images  taken  together  is  constant,  one  pair  fading  as  the  other 
increases  in  brightness,  and  viee  porsd.  Each  ray,  theretbre,  on 
emerging  from  a  <5rystal  of  calcareous  spar,  has  awjiiired  new 
properties ;  it  fe  no  longer  subject  to  further  subdivision  by  a 
second  crystal  wiien  placed  in  parti<'.ular  positions.  The  raya  in 
fact  appear  to  have  acquired  aides,  and  to  have  new  relations  to 
certain  planes  within  the  crystal ;  such  rays  ai'e  said  to  he  polar- 
ised. 

Many  crystals,  when  cut  into  plates  parallel  with  their  axis, 
produce  a  similar  effect  upon  the  light  whieli  passes  through 
them ;  some  kinds  of  tourmaliue  exhibit  this  phenomenon  in  a 
very  marked  manner.  Tourmaline  is  a  doubly  refracting  pris- 
matic crystal,  which  transmits  the  extraordinary  ray  alone,  and 
absorbs  the  ordinary  ray.  If  a  plate  of  this  mineral,  cut  from  a 
brown  or  green  specimen,  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  prism,  a  a 
(fig.  98, 1),  be  placed  between  the  eye  and  the  candle,  a  cousider- 
able  portion  of  light  will  traverse  the  plate,  and  the  amount  of 
light  will  be  in  no  way  affected  on  turning  the  p^-ite  round  in  its 
own  plane  ;  but  if  light  whicl 
has     been     thus     transmitted  p  r  as 

through  one  plate  of  this  min 
eral,  be  allowed  to  fall  upon  a 
second  similar  plate,  it  will  tra 
vei-se  this  without  interruption 
only  when  the  axes  of  the  tw 

Elates  ai'e  parallel  (fig,  98,  1) 
ut  it  will  be  completely  inter 
rupted  where  tlie  plates  overlap 
when  the  second  plate  is  made 
to  describe  a  quarter  of  a  rota; 

tion  in  its  own  plane,  2  ;  tlie  axes  of  the  two  plates  are  then  at 
riglit  angles  to  each  other :  in  all  intermediate  positions,  light 
will  be  transmitted  with  greater  or  with  less  intensity,  according 
as  the  axes  are  more  nearly  parallel,  or  perpendicular  to  each 
other. 

If  the  two  pencils  emerging  from  a  rhomb  of  Iceland  spar  ba 
examined  by  means  of  a  plate  of  tourmaline,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  ordinarj-  image  is  most  intense  when  the  axis  of  the  tonrma- 
line  is  at  right  angles  to  the  principal  section  of  the  rhombohe- 
dron,  and  that  it  is  extinguished  when  the  axis  of  tlie  tourmaline 
is  pai-allel  to  the  principal  section,  whilst  the  opposite  results  oc- 
cur with  tlie  extraordinary  ray.  Both  rays  are  therefore  polar- 
ized, but  under  different  circumstances, 

(120)  Polarisation  h/  Reflection. — Polarization  may  also  bo 
effected  by  means  of  reflection.  Whenever  light  is  reflected  from 
the  surface  of  a  transparent  medium,  a  certain  portion  of  sucb 
liglit  undergoes  tliis  remarkable  change ;  and  at  a  particulai 
angle,  varying  with  each  medium  according  to  its  refractive  pow- 
er, the  whole  of  the  incident  light  that  is  reflected  is  polarized 
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This  effect  taltes  place  when  tlie  reflected  and  tie  refracted  ray 
form  a  right  angle  with  each  other :  coiieequentlj  the  higher  the 
retracting  power  the  greater  la  the  polarizing  angle :  with  crown 
glass  tiiis  angle  is  56  45',  with  water  58°  11',  and  with  Iceland 
spar  58°  51', 

When  light  which  has  been  polarized  by  any  of  theee  means 
is  examined  Dy  a  reflecting  plate,  inclined  to  the  ray  at  the  polar- 
izing angle,  other  remark^le  properties  are  observed.  Common 
light  will  be  reflected  indifferently,  whether  the  reflecting  p1at« 
be  placed  above  or  below  the  ray,  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  of  it, 
though  the  inclination  of  the  plate  to  the  ray  continue  to  be  tho 
same.  It  is  not  so  with  polarized  light :  suppose  a  beam  thus 
affected  to  tall  upon  any  transparent  reflector  inclined  to  the  ray 
at  the  polarizing  angle ;  if  the  light  be  completely  reflected  when 
the  mirror  is  placea  below  the  ray,  it  will  not  be  reflected  at  all 
but  be  wholly  transmitted  when  the  plate  is  placed  on  either  side, 
and  when  placed  above  it  will  again  he  wholly  reflected ;  at  in- 
termediate points  part  will  be  retiected  and  the  remainder  trans- 
mitted ;  the  proportion  which  is  reflected  ie  greater  the  more 
nearly  the  plane  of  the  second  reflection  coincides  with  that  of 
tlie  iirst,  the  light  being  wholly  transmitted  when  the  two  are  at 
right  angles  to  each  other. 

These  facts  admit  of  easy  experimental  proof.     Provide  two 
tubes,  B,  c  (fig,  99),  which  are  fitted  so  as  to  allow  of  their  being 
turned  round  one  within  the  other,     i'asten  obliquely  to  the  end 
of  each  tube  a  flat  trans- 
P'G-  98-  parent  plate  of  glass,  p, 

i,  so  as  to  form  an  angle 
of  56"  45'  between  the 
line  p  a,  and  a  perpen- 
dicular to  the  point  at 
which^  a  falls  upon  the 
surface  of  each  plate. 
The  tube  b,  with  itg  at- 
tached plate  A,  can  now  be  turned  round  on  the  tube  c,  without 
altering  the  inclination  of  the  plate  to  a  I'ay  passing  along  the 
axis  of  the  two  tubes  ;  but  the  plate  A,  aecor'ding  to  its  position, 
will  reflect  the  ray  upwards  or  downwards,  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left.     We  can  therefore  alter  the  plane  in  which  the  reflection  is 

f  reduced,  without  altering  the  angle  of  the  reflector  to  tlie  ray. 
f  the  light  be  common  light,  such  as  that  from  a  candle  placed 
as  at  J,  no  matter  whether  the  plate  a  be  placed  below  the  ray 
as  in  ng,  99,  or  above  it  as  in  fig.  100,  or 'to  the  right  or  to  the 
left,  an  observer  placed  in  the  du'ection  which  the  reflected  ray, 
o,  would  follow,  would  see  the  candle  distinctly :  but  the  case 
would  be  different  if  the  candle  were  placed  as  at  i,  where  the  light 
would  be  reflected  upon  the  plate  p,  along  the  axis  of  the  tubes ; 
by  reflection  at  this  particular  angle  it  would  be  polarized.  So 
long  as  the  plate  a  retains  the  position  represented  in  fig.  99,  the 
reflected  ray  would  fall  in  the  same  plane  as  that  in  which  polar- 
ization took  place,  and  the  candle  would  be  seen  by  an  observei 
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stationed  in  the  direction  of  the  reflected  ray.  But  suppose  the 
tube  B  to  be  turned  slowly  round  the  ray ;  by  following  tlie  imaga 
as  the  tube  is  turned,  the  light  of  the  candle  will  be  seen  to  be- 
come gradually  fainter 

and  fainter,  until,  when  ^'o.  100. 

the  tube  has  been  turned  / 

a   quarter   of  tlie  way  y 

roiuid,  it  will  be  almost  /      ■ 

invisible ;  the  plane  of  -^  i    „ 

reflection  is  now  at  right  ^^^^^^^'w^^^^^^J^^im^^ -<—^ 

angles  to  that  of  polari-       ^y^^^^^^^^^'^^i^^^ 
zation,   and    the    liglit         / 
which  falls  upon  a  is       /' 
almost  wholly  transmit-     ^ 
ted:  on  turning  it  far- 
ther, the  light  again  becomes  more  and  more  distinct,  till,  when 
the  tube  has  been  turned  half  round,  the  candle  is  seen  as  brightly 
as  at  first ;  the  plane  of  reflection  again  coincide  with  that  of 
polarization  :  if  it  be  turned  still  further,  at  the  third  quadrant 
the  light  again  disappears,  until,  on  completing  the  revolution,  it 
is  as  distinctly  visible  as  at  first. 

The  plane  of  incidence,  or  the  plane  of  reflection  in  which  the 

?3larization  was  produced,  is  called  the  ^^(Wie  <xf  ^polarization. 
he  original  plane  of  polarization  may  be  easily  ascertained  in 
any  ray,  by  whatever  means  it  may  have  been  polarized,  because 
it  is  always  at  right  aogles  to  the  plane  in  which  extinction  oc- 
curs when  the  ray  is  examined  by  a  reflecting  glass  mirror,  in- 
clined to  the  ray  at  the  polarizing  angle.  In  this  manner  it  is 
proved  not  only  that  the  doubly  refracted  rays  transmitted  by 
Iceland  spar  are  each  polarized,  but  that  they  are  polarized  in 
planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  the  ordinary  ray  being  polar- 
ized in  the  plane  of  emergence  :  in  the  case  of  tourmaline,  it  is 
found  that  the  eniergent  ray  is  polarized  in  a  plane  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  axis  of  the  crystal. 

When  the  condition  of  polarization  has  once  been  impressed 
upon  a  beam  of  light,  it  continues  to  be  permanent,  whetiier  the 
subsequent  course  of  the  ray  be  long  or  short,  provided  it  con- 
tinue in  a  homogeneous  medium. 

(121)  DisUnctifm  hetween  Common  and  Polarised  Light. — 
Every  beam  of  common  Ught  appears  to  consist  of  a  rapid  succes- 
sion of  systems  of  waves,  each  system  undulating  in  a  determi- 
nate plane,  always  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  pursued  by  the 
ray ;  but  me  inclination  of  this  plane  in  one  system  varies  at  all 
possible  angles  with  the  plane  of  vibration  in  the  preceding  and 
succeeding  systems.  As  a  result  of  these  various  motions,  com- 
mon light  may  be  regarded  as  composed  of  two  beams  of  li^t 
which  are  vibrating  in  planra  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  Po- 
larised Ught  diff'ei-B  from  ordinary  light  in  being  produced  by 
vibrations  in  a  single  plane  only,  that  plane  being  couicident  with 
the  plane  of  polanzation  (Holtzniann) ;  '  and  the  phenomenon  of 
polarization  consists  simply  of  the  resolution  of  the  vibrations  of 
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common  Hglit  into  two  sets,  in  two  rectangular  directions,  and 
the  subsequent  separation  of  tiie  two  systems  of  waves  thus  pro- 
duced' (Lloyd,  Wave-  Tke&ry  of  Light,  {\.  29).  The  effect  of  a 
crystal  of  Iceland  spar  upon  common  light  will  be  best  Hndei* 
stood  by  considerins;  its  action  upon  a  beam  which  has  been  al- 
ready polarized.  When  a  beam  of  light  polarized  in  auy  given 
plane  fails  upon  a  crystal  of  Iceland  spar,  it  is  split  into  two  por- 
tions, the  relative  intensity  of  which  varies  with  tlie  inclination 
of  tlie  plane  of  polarization  to  the  principal  section  of  the  crystal, 
one  beam  vanishing  altogether  when  tlie  other  is  at  a  maximum. 
Now  common  light  consists  of  successive  systems  of  waves,  each 
system,  during  the  minute  fraction  of  a  second  which  forms  the 
period  of  its  duration,  being  in  the  condition  of  apolarized  beam ; 
for  its  vibrations  occur  in  one  detinite  plane.  When  the  undula- 
tions belonging  to  one  of  these  systems  fall  upon  the  spar,  they 
are  divided  into  two  pencils  of  unequal  intensity,  but  owing  to 
the  extremely  brief  duration  of  each  system,  the  pencils  produced 
by  several  hundred  of  these  systems  in  succession  are  stmuUa- 
neously  (so  far  as  the  eye  can  perceive)  thrown  upon  the  same 
spot ;  the  greater  intensity  of  the  light  produced  by  some  of  these 
systems  compensates  for  the  feebler  intensity  of  othere,  and  the 
resultant  effect  is  the  production  of  two  beams  which  are  of  eqnal 
intensity  whatever  be  the  position  of  the  spar.  The  result  of  the 
analysis  is  the  same  as  that  which  would  have  been  yielded  by  a 
compound  ray,  consisting  of  two  other  rays  polarized  in  planes 
at  right  angles  to  each  outer,  one  plane  coinciding  with  the  prin- 
cipal section  of  the  crystal,  and  the  other  being  at  right  angles 
to  it. 

Since  the  vibrations  of  a  polarized  ray  always  occur  in  the 
same  plane,  we  may,  with  the  assistance  of  a  rude  illustration, 
form  some  idea  of  the  reason  why  it  appears  to  be  possessed  of 
sides.  If  we  imagine  the  reflecting  surface  to  be  made  up  of  a 
series  of  parallel  fibres  lying  only  m  one  direction,  these  iibres 
would  allow  the  passage  of  all  the  rays  in  common  light  which 
undulate  in  a  plane  parallel  to  their  direction,  and  would  reflect 
the  rest :  whilst  polarized  light,  if  undulating  in  a  plane  parallel 
to  the  fibres,  would  be  wholly  transmitted ;  but  if  its  undula- 
tions were  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  fibres  it  would  bo 
wholly  reflected. 

(122)  Polarisation  "by  Bundles  of  Plates. — Light  may  also  be 

polarized  at  other  angles  by  a  senes  of  successive 
Fig,  101,  reflections  from  several   transparent  plates ;    a 

'^  pile  of  glass  plates,  as  shown  at  fig.  101,  is  often 

made  use  of  for  this  purpose ;  part  of  the  light 
is  transmitted  whatever  may  be  the  angle  of  in- 
cidence :  but  the  light  polarized  by  reflection  is 
always  equal  in  quantity  to  that  which  is  polar- 
ized by  transmission,  and  it  is  polai'ized  in  a 
plane  at  right  angles  to  it. 

(123)  Rotation  of  Plane  of  Polarisation  hy  Analyser. — In 
all  cases  where  a  polarized  beam  is  received  on  a  reflecting  or 
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analysing  surface,  the  plane  of  reflection  of  which  does  not  coin 
cide  with  the  plane  of  polarization,  the  plane  of  polarization  be- 
comes changed.  The  rotation  of  tlie  plane  of  polarization  is  al- 
ways towards  that  of  reflection,  and  the  amount  of  this  rotation 
depends  npon  the  angle  of  incidence  which  the  ray  forms  with  the 
analysing  plate.  If  the  light  be  incident  upon  the  analysing 
plate  of  the  polarizing  angle,  the  plane  of  polarization  is  brought 
to  coincide  with  that  of  reflection :  but  the  rotation  of  the  plane 
of  polarization  is  less  in  proportion  as  the  angle  of  incidence 
differs  more  from  tlie  polarizing  angle :  a  coiTcsponding  alterar 
tion  in  the  plane  of  polarization  is  effected  by  refraction  upon  the 
transmitted  beam,  but  it  is  in  an  opposite  direction. 

(12i)  Colours  of  Polarised  Light. — When  a  beam  of  polar- 
ized light  is  transmitted  in  particular  directions  through  plates 
of  doubly  refracting  bodies,  a  series  of  splendid  phenomena  axe 
observed,  dependent  upon  the  prodiietion  of  colours,  which  vary 
with  the  circumstances  of  tlie  experiment.  The  simplest  method 
of  rendering  these  colours  visible  consists  in  adjusting  two  reflec- 
tors, so  tliat  the  image  polarized  by  reflection  from  the  first  may 
be  distingaished  in  the  second.  The  first  is  called  the  ^larising, 
the  second  the  a/tialysing  flats.  By  introducing  a  thm  plate  of 
any  doubly  refracting  subsf^nee,  such  as  mica,  quartz,  or  selenite, 
cut  in  a  direction  parallel  to  that  of  the  optic  axis,  the  image 
suddenly  reappears  in  the  analysing  plate,  but  it  is  tinged  of  a 
particular  colour.  If  while  the  ray  falls  perpendicularly  on  the 
interposed  jilate,  the  plate  be  turned  round  in  its  own  plane,  two 
positions  will  occur  in  which  the  image  completely  disappears; 
these  positions  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  In  one,  the  prin- 
cipal section  of  the  plate' coincides  with  the  plane  of  polarizatiou, 
and  in  the  other  it  is  perpendicular  to  it.  Tlie  colour  does  not 
change  doring  this  rotation,  but  only  varies  in  intensity.  But  if 
the  crystal  remain  fixed,  and  the  analysing  plate  be  made  to  ro- 
tate, the  colour  will  pass  through  every  grade  of  the  same  tint, 
into  the  complementary  colour,  and  at  each  sncceeding  cjuadraut 
the  hue  is  exactly  complementary  to  that  which  was  exhibited  in 
the  preceding  one.  This  remarkable  phenomenon  is  most  dis- 
tinctly seen  by  substituting  a  rhombohedron  of  calcareous  spar  for 
the  analysing  plate,  so  as  to  obtain  two  images  of  the  polarized 
beam  ;  on  turning  the  spar  round,  the  two  images  will  be  seen 
tinged  of  complementary  liues  in  all  parts  of  the  revolution  ;  and 
if  the  two  images  be  allowed  to  ovei-lap  a  little,  the  overlapping 
portions  will  in  all  positions  be  white.  By  varying  tlie  thickness 
of  the  interposed  crystalline  laminie,  the  tints  will  vary  according 
to  the  thickness,  and  the  succession  of  tints  will  follow  the  same 
order  as  in  Newton's  rings,  so  that  when  the  lamiure  exceed  a 
certain  thickness  the  light  is  white.  Tlie  production  of  tliese 
eolonrs  is  not  confined  to  crystallized  minerals,  but  tliey  are  ob- 
tainable in  a  less  degree  with  substances  of  animal  origin,  such 
as  quill,  horn,  or  membrane. 

(135)  Coloured  Rings. — If  the  plate  interposed  between  the 
polarizing  and  analysing  surface  be  cut  from  a  uniaxal  crystal  in 
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a  direction  perperidiciilafr  to  tliat  of  the  optic  axis,  the  transmitted 
ray  will  still  be  coloured,  but  the  pbenonionon  is  ditferent,  and 
Btil!  more  beautiful,  A  sericB  of  coloured  rings  will  be  observed, 
intersected  by  a  cross,  which,  in  one  position  of  the  analysing 
plate,  wil!  be  white  (tig,  102, 1) ;  on  causing  the  analyser  to  rotate 
throTigh  an  are  of  90°,  tlie  white  cross  will  be  succeeded  by  a 
black  one  (fig.  102,  2),  and  the  rings  of  colours  will  exhibit  tints 


complementary  to  those  before  observed ;  at  the  next  quadrant 
the  colours  of  the  first  reappear,  whilst  at  the  succeeding  quad- 
rant they  arc  again  complementary.  Rotation  of  the  crystal  on 
its  own  axis  produces  no  change  in  the  tints  or  in  the  position  of 
the  cross. 

The  general  explanation  of  these  facts  is  not  difEcult  :— 

If  p  p  (fig.  103)  be 
Fia.  lOS.  a  section  of  the  inter- 

posed plate,  I  the  diver- 
ging polarized  beam,T 
T  the  tourmaline,  0  v 
w  a  section  of  the 
screen  on  which  the 
image  is  received,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  rays, 
I  V,  which  traverse  the 
plate  p  p,  parallel  to 
the  optic  asis,  will  suffer  no  change ;  but  all  the  lateral  rays,  i  u, 
I  w,  which  fall  upon  p  p  more  or  less  obliquely,  according  Xa  their 
distance  from  tlie  line  i  v,  will  be  doubly  refracted  in  opposite 
planes ;  one  of  each  of  these  doubly  refracted  rays  will  thus  be  re- 
tarded upon  the  other,  and  as  soon  as  the  two  rays  are  brought 
into  the  same  plane  by  the  action  of  the  analysing  tourmaline, 
they  interfere,  and  give  rise  to  the  brilliant  colours  which  are 
observed.  The  formation  of  the  cross  is  occasioned  by  the  ab- 
sence of  any  change  in  the  plane  of  polarization  of  those  rays 
which  traverse  the  principal  section  of  the  crystal  which  either 
coincides  with  the  plane  of  polarization,  or  is  perpendicular  to  it ; 
these  raj's,  consequently,  do  not  interfere  when  analysed  by  tha 
tourmaline.     The  arms  of  the  cross  are  alternately  white  or  black, 
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according  as  the  axis  of  the  tourmaline  is  parallel  to  the  original 
plane  of  polarization,  or  is  at  right  angles  to  it. 

"With  biaxal  crystals,  such  as  aragonite,  carbonate  of  lead, 
nitre,  and  borax,  the  phenomena  are  even  more  beautiful,  a 
double  system  of  rings  being  formed,  in  which  the  curves  are  of 
a  different  order,  owing  to  ftie  more  complicated  phenomena  rc-_ 
suiting  from  the  mutual  action  of  the  optic  axis  ;  the  surface  of 
the  section  being  oblique  to  both  these  axes :  the  greater  the 
angle  formed  with  each  other  by  the  axes,  the  further  will  the 
rings  be  asunder.     The  two  axes  are  inclined  to  each  other  in 


nitre  at  an  angle  of  5°  '20' ;  in  aragonite  at  an  angle  of  18°  18' ; 
in  borax  at  an  angle  of  39"  ;  and  in  topaz  the  angle  is  between 
49°  and  50°  :  the  position  of  the  intersetitiug  cross  varies  when 
the  crystalline  plate  is  made  to  rotate ;  and  the  colours  become 
complementary  when  the  analyser  is  turned  round.  The  general 
outhne  of  these  figures  is  represented  in  tig.  104, 

A  peculiarly  interesting  connexion  has  -been  established  be- 
tween these  phenomena  and  the  state  of  molecular  tension  in  the 
solid,  by  the  discovery  that  these  appearances  may  at  will  be 
produced  in  uncrystallized  media,  such  as  glass,  or  in  regular 
crystals,  whenever  homogeneity  is  interfered  with  in  regular  pro- 
gression. This  fact  is  rendered  evident  by  the  application  of 
pressure,  laterally,  to  a  strip  of  glass  which  previously  exerted  no 
doubly  refractive  influence.  The  parts  compressed  acquire  a 
negative  double  refraction  ;  and  they  are  separated  by  a  neutral 
line  when  the  particles  of  the  solid  retain  their  normal  condition, 
from  those  on  the  opposite  edge,  which  have  become  dilated,  and 
show  positive  double  refraction.  This  want  of  homogeneity  exists 
permanently  in  glass'  which  has  been  imperfectly  annealed  ;  and 
according  to  the  form  given  to  it  by  grinding,  it  is  possible  to 
alter  the  tension  of  the 

particles  in  different  di-  I'la-  i^a- 

reetions,  and  produce  the 
phenomena  of  uniasal  or 
of  biaxal  crystals  :  thus 
a  square  or  a  circular 
plate  belongs  to  the  uni- 
axa!  system  (as  shown  in 
lig.  105),  while  an  elliptic 
plate  occasions  rings  re- 
ferable to  the  biaxal  form. 
12 
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(126)  Col<yuTed  Circnlar  Polarization.— There  are,  however, 
cases  in  which  the  plane  of  polarization  of  the  ray  is  continually 
changing  during  its  entire  progress  through  the  mediam  em- 
ployed to  produce  the  coloration  ;  in  some  substances  the  plane 
of  polarization  revolves  from  left  to  right  (like  the  hands  of  a 
clock) ;  in  others  from  right  to  left.  Kock  crystal  was  the 
enbstance  in  which  this  efi'ect  was  fii-st  ohserved.  If  a  polarized 
ray  be  transmitted  through  a  plate  of  rock  crystal  cnt  in  a  direc- 
tion perpendicular  to  that  of  the  axis  of  the  prism,  the  plane  of 
polarization  undergoes  rotation  in  a  degree  proportioned  to  the 
thickness  of  the  plate.  The  amount  of  this  rotation  differs  for 
each  colonr,  and  increases  according  to  the  increase  of  the 
refrangibility  of  the  ray.  If  the  incident  light  he  white,  the 
emerging  light,  when  examined  by  an  analysing  plate,  is  there- 
fore seen  to  be  coloured.  The  central  portion  oiuy  of  the  pencil 
of  light  (which  traverses  the  plate  vertically,  parallel  to  its  optic 
axis)  exhibits  these  phenomena ;  at  oblique  incidences,  the  usual 
law  of  interference  prevails,  and  coloured  rings  are  formed.  Cer- 
tain crystals  of  quai-ta  produce  left-handed,  ceitain  other  crystals 
of  it,  right-handed  polarization.  In  right-handed  quartz  the  cen- 
tral colours  ascend  in  the  scale,  when  the  analyser  ie  turned  in 
the  direction  of  the  hands  of  a  watch,  the  sueceseion  being  red, 
orange,  yellow,  green,  &c.,  and  the  rings  appear  to  expand  with 
the  revolution  of  the  analyser.  When  homogeneous  light  is  em- 
jiloyed,  each  colour  disappears  at  a  particular  angle  cA  the  anal- 
yser. In  crystals  of  quartz  of  a  different  hemihedral  form,  or  in 
which  the  secondary  planes  of  the  crystal  are  arranged  differently 
from  those  of  the  lelt-handed  variety,  the  same  phenomena  oc- 
cur, but  in  the  opposite  direction.  Chlorate  of  sodium,  which 
crystallizes  in  forms  belonging  to  the  I'egular  system,  yields  hemi- 
hedral crystals,  and  exhibits  a  power  of  rotation  over  the  polarized 
ray  analogous  to  that  of  quartz  ;  the  rotation  being  right-handed 
or  left-handed,  according  as  the  crystal  is  hemihedral  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left. 

There  are  also  some  liquids  which  produce  circular  polariza- 
tion of  a  similar  kind.  Solution  of  sugar-candy,  for  example, 
gives  a  right-handed  rotation ;  oil  of  lemons  does  so  likewise. 
Certain  varieties  of  oil  of  turpentine  produce  a  left-handed  rota- 
tion. In  all  these  cases  the  degree  of  the  rotation  effected  by 
■liquids  is  much  less  than  that  produced  by  quartz ;  and,  conse- 
quently, the  light  must  traverse  a  much  greater  depth  of  the 
liquid  to  exhibit  the  effect.  Oil  of  turpentine  has  a  power  not 
exceding  -^  of  that  of  quarts.  Dilution  with  an  inactive  liquid 
does  not  destroy  or  even  weaken  the  power,  provided  that  the 
depth  of  the  column  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
the  dilulion.  A  mixture  of  two  substances  acting  oppositely  pro- 
duces a  result  exactly  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  two. 

Biot,  who  discovered  the  phenomenon  of  circular  polarization, 
hae  applied  it  to  chemical  purposes.  It  may  be  used,  for  exam- 
ple, 10  ascertain  the  purity  of  syrups ;  crystal lizable  canfr^ugar 
(nuses  &  rightrhanded  rotation,  while  the  molasses,  or  unciystal- 
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llzable  syrup,  produces  a  rotation  of  the  ray  to  the  left.  The 
observation  ]S,  liowever,  too  delicate  to  admit  of  practical  appli- 
cation to'  the  purposes  of  tlie  refiner.  In  order  to  measure  the 
extent  of  the  rotation,  the  solution  for  trial  is  placed  in  a  long 
glass  tube  shown  at  o  o  (fig.  106),  closed  at  the  two  ends  by  flat 
plates  of  glass.  This  tube  is  placed  witliin  a  metailic  tube,  r  s, 
for  the  purpose  of  excluding  stray  light.  A  beam  of  homogene- 
ous light,  obtained  by  transmission  through  red  glass,  is  polarized 
by  reflection  from  tne  mirror  ah.  A  Nicol's  prism,*  or  other 
polai-izing  eye-piece,  n,  is  so  mounted  as  to  admit  of  rotation 


around  (.he  Hue  (7 -.:  .■  tLiiJ  cw-j  i  i  ji  \ilel-ftilli  i  vernier  m, 
wbicli  traverses  a  circle,^  y,  dnided  to  dej,'rL.PS  tor  the  purpose 
of  measuring  the  angular  rotation  of  the  e}  e  piece  The  eye- 
piece is  then  BO  adjusted,  that  when  the  polarized  beim  becomes 
no  longer  visible,  the  vernier  stands  at  0°  !N"ow,  it  the  tube,  o  o, 
foil  of  solution,  be  placed  on  the  supports,  a,  b,  so  that  it  shall  be 
traversed  by  the  reflected  ray,  i  d,  liglit  becomes  visible  to  the 
observer  at  n,  but  on  causing  the  eye-piece  to  rotate  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left  (according  to  tlie  nature  of  the  solution),  the  image 
again  disappears ;  the  amount  of  the  movement  to  the  right  or 
to  the  left  expresses  the  amount  of  rotatory  power  exerted  by  the 
liquid  under  the  circumstances. 

An  experienced  observer  usually  substitutes  the  white  light 


•  The  Nlool's  prism  affords  a  convenient  means  of  oblaining  a  polarized  beam  de- 
pending upon  the  principle  of  tolal  refleetioQ  (102).  It  is  prepared  in  the  following 
manner :  A  loi^  rhomboidal  prism  of  Iceland  spur,  the  base  of  which  is  equal  to  one- 
third  of  its  lengUi,  is  divided  in  half  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  tie  plane  of  the  longer 
diagonal  of  the  base  ;  the  line  of  section  passing  through  the  opposite  obtuse  solid  angles 
of  the  prism,  so  as  W  divide  it  obliquel  j  into  two  equal  portions ;  the  two  halves  of  the 
pri^m  are  tbeu  reunited  by  means  of  Canada  balsam.  When  light  is  transmitted  through 
the  prism  parallel  to  its  length,  the  inddent  light  fella  very  obliquely  upon  the  kyer  of 
Canada  balaam ;  aud,  as  tbe  balsam  has  a  smaller  retractive  index  than  the  ordinary 
ray,  thig  ray  experiences  total  reflection,  whilst  the  extraordinary  ray  alone  is  transmit 
ted,  because,  the  refractive  index  of  the  balaam  being  greater  rhaa  that  of  tiie  eitraoiv 
dinary  ray,  total  reflection  does  not  occur  in  its  case. 
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of  day  for  that  of  the  red  glass.  In  this  ease  the  rotatory  powei 
is  measured  firom  a  particular  violet  tint,  the  ieints  de  passage  of 
French  -writere,  which,  from  the  saddenness  with  which  by  a 
slight  rotation  it  passes  into  red  on  the  one  side,  or  into  blue  on 
the  other,  is  the  most  favourable  for  accurate  observation.  The 
tube,  with  its  liquid  contents,  is  interposed  between  the  polar- 
izing mirror  and  the  eye-piece,  previously  adjusted  to  zero,  and 
the  rotation  is  eetimated  by  the  angular  motion  necessary  to  pro- 
duce the  violet  tint,* 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  vapours  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  of 
some  other  liquids  which  exhibit  the  power  of  circular  polariza- 
tion, display  the  phenomenon  when  seen  through  very  long  tubes, 
thou:gh  mofe  feebly  than  the  liquids  themselves. 

(127)  Magnetic  Polarisation. — Faraday  has  discovered  a  new 
modifieation  of  coloured  circular  polarization,  which  homogeneous 
transparent  solids  and  liqnids  exert  upon  light  with  various  de- 
grees of  intensity,  when  subjected  to  magnetic  power  of  very 
exalted  degrea  Some  of  these  singular  results  will  be  more  par- 
ticularly described  at  a  future  point  (322). 

The  study  of  the  chemical  effects  of  light  will  be  postponed 
until  after  the  chemical  properties  of  the  elementary  bodies  have 
been  described. 


CHAPTER  V. 


§  I.  Mepamsion. —  Mea»wmient  of  Temperaiure — %  IT.  Meana 
(^maintaining  £buiZihrium  of  Temperaiure. — §  HE.  Sped- 
fie  Hmt,  Zafent  Meat. — §  lY,  Seat  of  Cmnhinaiion. 

(128)  General  Effects  of  Heat — Upon  the  due  understanding 
of  the  principles  and  applications  of  heat,  much  of  the  suceessfiu 
prosecution  of  chemical  research  depends.  There  is  scarcely  a 
chemical  operation  in  which  heat  is  not  either  emitted,  absorbed, 
or  purposely  applied  to  produce  the  required  result.  Heat  in  one 
mode  of  its  manifestation  presents  the  closest  analogy  with  light, 
which  it  very  generally  accompanies.  In  this  condition  it  is 
known  as  radiant  heat ;  and  it  is  in  this  form  that  the  main  sup- 
ply of  heat  is  transmitted  from  the  sun  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth. 

It  is,  however,  after  heat  has  fallen  upon  the  surface  of  an 
object  and  has  become  absorbed,  that  its  most  important  effects 
are  manifested.  It  is  only  then  that  the  sensation  of  warmth  is 
experienced ;  then  it  is  that  expansion  takes  place  in  the  heated 
body  ;  and  it  is  then  only  tliat  the  phenomena  of  liquefaction  or 
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of  evaporation  may  ensue.  Heat  may  a]so,  after  its  absorption, 
te  again  transmitted  from  the  heated  body  by  secondary  radia- 
tion to  other  objects  around,  or  it  can  be  propagated  more  slowly 
by  conduction  Irom  particle  to  particle  through  the  mass. 

Other  most  important  effects  of  heat  are  seen  in  the  change 
of  state  in  bodies  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  and  from  the  liquid 
to  the  gaseous  condition.  "Whenever  a  solid  becomes  liquid,  or  a 
liquid  becomes  concerted  into  vapour,  the  change  is  attended  with 
the  disappearance  of  a  quantity  of  heat,  -which  is  perfectly  deti- 
nite ;  for  instance,  a  pound  of  ice  in  nndergoing  liquefaction  al- 
ways acquires  a  uniform  quantity  of  heat  to  produce  this  effect ; 
the  water  obtained  appears  to  be  no  warmer  than  the  ice ;  but 
the  heat,  though  it  ior  a  time  ceases  to  affect  the  senses,  is  not 
lost,  for  it  reappears  when  the  water  passes  back  into  the  state 
of  ice.  The  heat  which  disappears  in  liquefaction  is  said  to  have 
become  latent ;  and  it  again  becomes  sensible  as  tlie  solid  condi- 
tion is  resumed.  Finally,  it  is  found  that  the  amount  of  heat  pro- 
duced by  the  chemical  actions  of  definite  amounts  of  matter  upon 
each  other  is  definite,  whether  the  chemical  action  oeeiu-  rapidly 
or  slowly. 

In  considering  the  relations  of  heat,  the  subject  may  therefore 
naturally  be  subdivided  into  four  sections  : — 

The  first  of  these  embraces  the  phenomena  of  expansion^  and 
their  application  to  tlie  measurement  of  temperature,  including 
the  principle  of  the  thermometer  and  the  pyrometer :  the  second 
refers  to  the  modes  in  which  the  equiliirium  of  temperai/ure  is 
sustained  or  restored — viz.,  by  conduction,  by  convection,  and  by 
radiation :  the  third  relates  to  heat  of  fiuidHy  and  vaporisation, 
including  the  processes  of  congelation  and  liquefaction,  and  those 
of  ebullition  and  evaporation,  as  well  as  the  plienomena  of  specific 
heat:  whilst  the  fourth  embraces  heat  rf  comhination,  or  the 
quantitative  estimation  of  the  heat  evolved  by  chemical  action. 

Before  passing  to  the  immediate  consideration  of  these  sub- 
jects, it  will  be  advantageous  to  review  briefly  the  principal 
means  at  our  command  for  procuring  a  supply  of  heat  by  artificial 
means. 

(139)  'Source  of  Heat. — 1.  The  sun  obviously  affords  the  main 
supply  of  warmth  to  the  globe.  It  may  furnish  some  aid  towards 
a  conception  of  the  enormous  amount  of  heat  continually  emana- 
ting from  the  sun,  when  we  state  that,  calculating  fi'om  the  mean 
distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  and  from  the  area  which  the 
earth  exposes  to  the  solar  ray,  the  quantity  of  heat  which  reaches 
the  earth  is  not  at  any  given  moment  more  than  the  two  thousand 
three  hundred  and  eighty  millionth  part  of  that  emanating  from 
the  sun. 

2.  There  are,  however,  many  other  sources  whence  heat  may 
be  procured.  Friction  is  one  of  them.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
supply  of  heat  from  this  source  is  apparently  unlimited.  Some 
eavage  nations  employ  the  friction  of  two  pieces  of  dry  wood  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  fire ;  and  it  is  known  among  ourselves  tliat 
the  axles  of  wheels  and  other  parts  of  machinery  exposed  to  rapid 
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motion  comtined  with  preesiire,  are  liahle  to  become  so  inucli 
heated,  as  to  char  or  ignite  the  woodwork  in  tlieir  immediate 
vicinity. 

In  order  to  obtain  some  idea  of  the  amount  of  heat  produced 
by  friction,  the  following  experiments  were  instituted  by  Rum- 
ford  {PhU.  Tr(ms.,  1798,  p.  80') ; — ^A  brase  cannon,  weighing  113 
lbs.,  was  made  to  revolve  Jionzontally  with  a  pressure  of  about 
10,000  lbs.  against  a  blnnt  steel  borer,  at  the  rate  of  32  revolu- 
tions per  minute  ;  in  half  an  hour  the  temperature  of  the  metal 
had  risen  from  CO"  to  130°  ;  this  heat  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  have  raised  5  lbs,  of  water  from  32°  to  212°.  The  experiment 
was  subsequently  varied  by  placing  the  cannon  in  a  vessel  of 
water,  and  friction  was  again  applied ;  in  this  case,  18f  lbs.  of 
water  at  60°  were  actually  made  to  boil  in  two  hoiirs  and  a  half. 
The  heat  thus  obtained  was  calculated  by  Rumford  to  be  some- 
what gi'eater  than  that  given  out  during  the  same  period  by  the 
burning  of  nine  wax  candles  each  J  inch  in  diameter. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  proofs  of  the  extrication  of  heat 
by  friction  waa  afforded  in  an  experiment  by  Davy,  in  which  two 
pieces  of  ice,  made  to  mb  against  each  other  in  ■vacuo,  at  a  tem- 
perature below  32°,  were  melted  by  the  heat  developed  at  the  sur- 
faces of  contact. 

The  experiments  of  Joule  {Phil.  Trans.,  1850,  p.  61)  appear 
to  show  that  the  actual  quantity  of  heat  developed  by  friction  is 
dependent  simply  upon  the  amount  of  force  expended,  without  re- 
gard to  the  nature  of  the  substances  rubbed  together.  He  found, 
as  a  mean  of  forty  closely  concordant  esperiments,  that  when 
water  was  agitated  by  means  of  a  horizontal  brass  paddle-wheel, 
made  to  revolve  by  the  descent  of  a  known  weight,  the  tempera- 
ture of  1  lb.  of  water  was  raised  1°  F.  by  the  expenditure  of  an 
amount  of  force  sufficient  to  raise  772  lbs.  to  the  height  of  one 
foot.  When  cast-iron  was  rubbed  against  iron,  the  force  requii-ed 
to  raise  1  lb.  of  water  1°  F.  was  found,  as  a  mean  of  twenty  ex- 

feriments,  to  be  about  775  lbs.,  and  by  the  agitation  of  mercury 
y  moans  of  an  iron  paddle-wheel  it  was  found  to  be  774  lbs. 
The  conclusion  drawn  irom  tliese  experiments  was — that  the 
quantity  of  heat  capable  of  raising  the  temperature  of  1  lb.  of 
water  (between  55°  and  60°)  by  1°  F.  requires  for  its  evolution 
the  espeuditure  of  a  mechanical  force  adequate  to  lift  772  lbs.  1 
foot* 

3.  Percussion,  which  is  a  combination  of  friction  and  com- 
pression, is  a  method  of  eliciting  heat  which  is  frequently  prac- 
tised, as  is  seen  in  the  use  of  the  common  steel  and  flint,  where 
the  compression  extricates  heat  enoiigh  to  set  fire  to  tlie  detached 
portions  of  steel.  In  firing  iron  shot  against  an  iron  target,  as  in 
the  artillery  trials  at  Shoeburyness,  a  ^eet  of  flame  is  commonly 
seen  at  the  moment  of  the  collision,  owing  to  the  arrest  of 

•  Thia  may  be  espreaaed  in  iarma  of  the  French  mctrfcal  Bjstem  as  follows  : — A  unit 
of  heat,  or  tlie  heat  capable  of  raiemg  1  gramnie  of  water  V  C,  is  equivalent  to  a  forca 
which  would  lift  433-66  grammes  through  a  height  of  1  metre. 

The  apparatus  emplojed  m  tte  detenoinatioa  of  ae  amount  of  heat  gjven  out  duriog 
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motion  in  the  projectile,  and  its  manifestation  in  tlie  foiTQ  of 
heat.  Mr.  Whitworth  has  indeed  employed  iron  sheUs  whicli 
are  exploded  simply  by  the  heat  developed  by  the  concussion  on 
striking  the  surfaee  of  the  iron  target.  It  is  a  practice  not  un- 
common among  blacksmiths,  to  show  their  agility  and  dexterity 

ll'e  friction  of  water  ooneisted  of  a  brass  paddle-whoel  fiiniiBhed  with  eight  sets  of  vanes, 
revolving  betireen  four  sets  of  stationaiy  vanea.  Fig,  107,  No.  1  shows  a,  Terticsl  sec 
tion  of  the  paddle,  and  No.  2  a  transTerae  section  of  the  vessel  and  pad- 
dle. This  paddle  was  fitted  securely  into  a  copper  vessel,  c,  Eg.  108,  Fio.  107. 
provided  with  a  lid  in  wtiich  were  two  apertnres,  one  allowing  the  pas- 
sage of  the  ads  irithout  actual  contact  with  It,  the  other,  I,  for  the  in- 
sertiwi  of  a  thermometer  graduated  to  hundredths  of  a  degree  F.  A 
wwghed  quantitj  of  water  was  introduced  into  the  vessel,  or  adorirnsler, 
c,  and  its  temperature  ascertained  witli  minute  preciaon.  The  amount 
of  heat  produced  was  ascertained  by  again  observing  the  temperature 
of  the  water  in  o,  with  the  same  predsion,  at  the  close  of  each  experi- 
ment. In  order  to  prevent  loss  of  heat  by  conduction,  the  vessel  was 
supported  upon  a  wooden  stool,  and  connected  by  a  piece  of  boiwood, 
b,  with  the  apparatus  for  producing  rotatiou.  Motion  was  given  to  the 
axis  bj  the  descent  of  two  leaden  w^hta,  one  of  nbicb  is  shown  at  w, 
fig.  108.  These  weights  were  sospended  by  strings  over  two  wooden 
puUejs,  one  of  wMch  is  shown  at  p,  resting  on  tricdon  tollers,  //,  and 
the  pulleys  were  connected  by  fine  twine  with  the  roller  r,  which,  by 
means  of  a  pin,  could  be  readily  connected  wltl  '        ■     ■  - 

the  calorimeter,  c.    The  descent  of  the  weights  ' 

A  similar,  but  smaller  apparatus,  made  of  iron  instead  of  brass,  with 
Bii  rotatory  and  dght  stationary  vanes,  was  used  for  measuring  the 
heat  produced  by  the  friction  of  mercury.  The  apparatus  for  measur- 
ing the  beat  produced  by  the  friction  of  solids,  consisted  of  a  vertical 
aiis  carrying  a  bevelled  caat-iroo  wheel,  against  which  a  stationary  bev- 
elled wheel  was  pressed  by  a  lever :  the  wheels  were  enclosed  in  a 
cast-uxiQ  vessel  filled  with  merourj. 
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by  hammering  a  piece  of  cold  iron  on  the  anvil  nntil  it  becomes 
red-hot  from  Uie  neat  extricated  by  compression.  It  is,  lioweTer, 
remarltable  that  iron  once  treated  in  this  way  cannot  again  be 
made  red-hot  by  hammering  unless  it  has  been  subsequently 
heated  in  the  forge.  Many  other  similar  instances  might  be 
adduced  ;  in  the  rolling  of  brass  and  of  copper,  for  example,  tho 
bars,  as  they  issue  from  the  rollers,  between  which  they  have 
been  subjected  to  enormous  pi'essure,  become  much  heated, 
although  they  were  quite  cold  when  'they  entered  the  rolling 
mill. 

4.  Another  source  usually  resorted  to  for  procuring  heat  arti- 
ficially is  chemical  action.  Whenever  this  occurs  with  liigh 
intensity,  heat  is  evolved,  and  it  is  very  generally  accompanied 
by  extrication  of  light,  of  which  a  common  flrc  affords  the  best 
practical  illustration.  The  chemical  actions  which  are  constantly 
going  on  in  living  animals  are  also  never-ceasing  sources  of  a 
regulated  emission  of  heat,  and  they  differ  only  from  those  of  the 
fiirnace  in  the  more  moderate  and  subdued  amount  of  heat  emit- 
ted in  a  ^iyen  time  and  in  a  given  space.  The  quantity  of  heat 
emitted  by  the  combination  of  definite  weights  of  the  bodies 
which  unite  is  perfectly  definite  in  amount.     (199  et  seq.) 

5.  Accumulated  electricity  is  another  source  of  intense  heat. 

6.  In  addition  to  the  above  mentioned  sources  of  heat,  Pouil- 
let  (Ann.  de  Chimie,  II.  sx.  141)  lias  shown  that  the  simple  act 
of  Tnoieteninff  any  dry  substance  is  attended  with  slight  yet  con- 
stant disengagement  of  beat.  With  bodies  of  mineral  origin, 
when  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  with  a  view  of  increasing  the 
extent  of  surface,  the  rise  of  temperature  does  not  exceed  from 
half  a  degree  to  2"  F. ;  but  with  some  vegetable  and  animal  sub- 
Btaiices,  such  as  cotton,  thread,  hair,  wool,  ivory,  and  well-dried 

,per,  a  rise  of  temperature  varying  from  2°  to  even  10°  or  11" 
nas  been  observed. 

Y.  Besides  these  sources  of  heat  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
existence  of  a  nucleus  of  intensely  heated  matter  within  the  body 
of  the  earth  itself,  although  it  has  no  sensible  effect  upon  the 
flupei-ficial  temperature  of  tlie  globe.  If  a  thermometer  he  buried 
80  or  40  feet  beneath  the  surface,  it  is  found  to  undergo  no  change 
with  the  alternations  of  the  seasons,  but  on  proceeding  to  grearer 
depths  the  thermometer  is  found  to  rise  progressively,  though 
not  quite  uniformly  at  all  places.  If  it  be  assumed  that  on  ths 
average  this  increase  of  temperature  is  1°  F.  for  eveiT  50  feet  of 
descent,*  and  if  this  rate  of  progression  be  contiuned  uniformly 
as  the  depth  increases,  it  would  be  at  the  rate  of  100°  per  mile ; 
80  that  at  a  depth  of  a  mile  and  a  half  the  temperature  would  be 
as  high  as  that  of  boiling  water,  and  at  the  depth  of  40  miles,  a 
temperature  of  4000"  F,  would  be  attained,  considerably  beyond 

•  Cordier  conidders  1°  in  45  feet  not  too  high  an  estimate.  The  mcrease  of  temper- 
ature in  eis  of  the  deepest  mmes  of  Northumberland  and  Durham  ia  1°  F.  for  44  feet; 
in  the  Saion  argentiferous  lead  mhics,  it  was  found  to  te  1  in  60  feet,  and  the  eame  in- 
emase  of  temperature  wsa  observed  in  boring  the  well  of  Crenelle  at  Paris. — {Lt/eli 
iVine.  CM.  1\h  ed.  p.  614.) 
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the  melting  point  of  cast  iron  or  even  of  platimim.  The  existence 
of  tliis  central  beat,  which  rises  to  a  deerce  sufficiently  high  to 
fuse  the  roclty  constituents  of  the  eartlPs  crust,  is  abundantly 
manifested  in  the  torrents  of  melted  lava  which  are  from  time  to 
time  poured  forth  in  volcanic  eruptions  ;  and  the  occurrence  of 
rocta  at  great  depths,  which  bear  evident  marks  of  igneona 
action,  attests  the  nigh  temperature  of  the  interior  of  the  earth. 
This  central  heat  is  prevented  from  reaching  the  surface  by  the 
low  conducting  power  of  the  envelope  composing  the  strata  npon 
the  surface. 

(130)  Nature  of  Seat — Meclimhical  Theory  of  Heat. — Two 
principal  views  of  the  nature  of  heat  have  been  entertained  since 
experimental  science  has  been  actively  cultivated.  One  of  these 
views  which  is  supported  chiefly  by  the  phenomena  of  latent  heat 
and  chemical  combination,  regards  heat  as  an  extremely  subtle 
material  agent,  the  particles  ot  wliich  are  endowed  with  high  self- 
repulsion,  are  attracted  by  matter,  but  are  not  influenced  by 
gravity.  On  the  other  theory  heat  is  supposed  to  be  the  result  of 
molecular  motions  or  vibrations. 

The  latter  view  was  powerfully  advocated  by  Count  Kumford 
and  by  Davy,  who,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  insti- 
tuted an  important  seriesof  experiments  upon  theprod  action  of  heat 
by  friction.  Many  philosophers  were  subsequently  induced  to  adopt 
the  ^eory  of  the  vibratory  nature  of  heat  as  maintained  by  these 
eminent  men.  The  opinions  of  Davy  upon  this  subject  are  thus 
stated  by  him  in  his  treatise  on  Chemical  Philosophy,  p.  95 : 
"  It  seems  possible  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  heat  if  it 
be  supposed  that  in  solids  the  particles  are  in  a  constant  state  of 
vibratoiy  motion,  the  particles  of  the  hottest  bodies  moving  with 
the  greatest  velocity,  and  through  the  greatest  space ;  that  in 
fluids  and  elastic  fluids,  besides  the  vibratory  motion,  which  must 
be  conceived  greatest  in  the  last,  the  particles  have  a  motion 
Tonnd  their  own  axes,  with  different  velocities,  the  particles  of 
elastic  fluids  moving  with  the  greatest  quickness;  and  that  in 
ethereal  substances  the  particles  move  round  their  own  axes,  and 
separate  from  each  other,  penetrating  in  right  lines  through  space. 
Temperature  may  be  conceived  to  depend  upon  the  velocities  of 
tlie  vibrations ;  increase  of  capacity,  on  tlie  motion  being  per- 
formed in  greater  space,  and  the  diminution  of  temperature 
during  the  conversion  of  solids  into  fluids  or  gases,  may  be  ex- 
plainM  on  the  idea  of  the  loss  of  vibratory  motion,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  revolution  of  particles  round  their  axes,  at  the 
moment  when  the  body  becomes  fluid  or  aeriform,  or  from  the 
loss  of  rapidity  of  vibration  in  consequence  of  the  motion  of  the 
particles  through  greater  space." 

The  experiments  of  Joule  on  the  definite  amount  of  heat 
developed  by  friction  {Phil.  Trans.,  1850)  have  recalled  the 
attention  of  philosophers  to  thrae  views  ;  and  the  mathematical 
theory  of  heat  propoundt'd  by  Carnot,  in  accordance  with  them, 
has  undergone  recent  revision,  particularly  by  Clausius,  Kankine, 
and  W.  Thomson,  in  consequence  of  which  the  hypothesis  in^ 
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volved  in  tlie  term  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat  has  been  favour 
ably  received.  Upon  this  view,  although  the  ideas  of  Davy 
quoted  above  have  been  adopted  with  extensions  and  modifieations 
by  8ome  writere,  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  the  particular  bind 
of  motion  in  the  interior  of  bodies  which  may  be  conceived  to  be 
the  cause  of  tlie  peculiar  phenomena  of  heat,  but  only  to  suppose 
that  a  motion  of  the  particles  esists,  and  tliat  the  heat  is  a  meas- 
tire  of  the  i»s  viva  of  this  motion.  The  important  principle  of 
the  theory  is  this: — In  all  cases  where  meemmical  effect  ta  pro- 
duced hy  keat,  a  quantity  <rf  heat  is  •used  -uj),  proportional  to  the 
meckamcal  effect  produced:  and,  conversdy,  the  same  guantity 
of  heat  can  he  again  generated  by  the  expenditure  ofjnst  so  much 
mechanical  effect. 

Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  theory  will  bear  important 
fruit,  irom  the  new  lines  of  research  which  it  suggests ;  but  at 
present  its  postulates  rest  on  grounds  by  no  means  obvions,  and 
it  is  too  speculative  to  render  its  further  prosecution  at  this  point 
advisable.  Tyndall,  in  his  recent  work  on  Meat  considered  as  a 
Mode  of  Motion,  has  applied  the  mexihanical  theoiy  of  heat  to 
the  explanation  of  its  various  phenomena  with  great  ingenuity 
and  clearness.  The  chemical  considerations  which  are  indeed  the 
most  difficult  to  reconcile  with  this  theory  are,  however,  only 
incidentally  touched  upon  by  him. 

g  I.  Expansion — measukement  of  TEMrEKATtiKE. 

(131)  Difference  letween  Heat  and  Temperature. — The  effect 
of  a  hot  or  of  a  cold  substance  upon  our  sensations  enables  us  to 
distinguish  the  one  from  the  other;  but  the  impression  thus  pro- 
duced is  only  comparative,  and  affords  no  exact  criterion  of  the 
amount  of  heat,  the  sensation  produced  being  referable  to  the 
temperature  of  that  part  of  the  body  to  which  the  substance  is 
applied  at  the  particular  moment.  Heat  and  cold  are,  in  fact, 
merely  relative  terms ;  cold  implying  not  a  negative  quality 
antagonistic  to  heat,  but  simply  tlie  absence  of  heat  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree.  It  is  singular  that  intense  cold  produces  the  same 
sensation  as  intense  heat,  and  a  freezing  mixture,  as  well  as  boil- 
ing water,  will  blister  the  part  to  which  it  is  ap|)lied. 

Heat  produces  no  alteration  in  the  weights  of  bodies ;  conse- 
quently the  balance  cannot  be  employed  as  a  measure  of  its 
amount.  All  bodies,  however,  when  heated,  acquire  an  increase 
in  bulk,  and  retnrn  to  their  original  dimensions  in  cooling,  and 
the  measure  of  the  amount  of  expansion  is  universally  employed 
Bs  the  measure  of  temperature. 

It  is  necessary  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  terms  heat 
and  temperature,  which  are  applied  to  indicate  very  different 
things.  By  the  term  heat  is  meant,  in  philosophical  lan^age, 
the  power,  whatever  it  be,  which  excites  in  us  the  sensation  of 
waniith:  by  temperature  is  meant  tte  energy  with  which  the 
heat  in  a  body  tends  to  transfer  itself  to  other  bodies.  In  other 
words,  the  temperature  of  a  body  is  that  modification  of  heat 
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which  is  perceptible  to  the  senses  or  can  be  measui'ed  by  the 
thennometei'.  If  two  or  more  masses  of  matter,  of  the  same  or 
of  different  kinds,  such  as  mercarj,  oil,  water,  or  spirit  of  wine, 
when  brought  into  contact  with  a  thermometer,  cause  the  mer- 
cury which  tliis  instrument  contains  to  stand  at  the  same  point, 
they  are  said  to  have  the  same  temperature.  But  tlie  terapera- 
tui-e  of  a  body  affords  no  indication  of  the  actual  quantity  of  heat 
which  it  contains.  A  pint  of  spring  water  may  raise  a  thermom- 
eter to  the  same  degree  as  a  gallon  of  the  same  water,  though  it 
is  obvious  that  the  larger  quantity  of  the  lic[uid  contains  the 
greater  amount  of  heat.  Again,  suppose  a  thermometer  to  stand 
m  water  at  50°  in  one  instance,  and  at  100°  in  another,  in  equal 
quantities  of  the  liquid ;  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  in 
the  latter  case  the  water  is  twice  as  hot  as  in  the  former.  The 
zero  of  the  thermometer  scale  is  entirely  arbitrary,  and  does  not 
indicate  the  complete  absence  of  heat,  wliich  may  be  abstracted 
continuously  from  bodies  even  though  they  may  have  been  already 
cooled  to  0°. 

(132)  Expansion  of  Solids. — Solids,  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  exertion  of  cohesion  among  their  particles,  expand  less 
for  equal  elevations  of  temperature  than  either  liquids  or  gases. 
Solids  generally  expand  uniformly  in  all  directions,  and  on  cool- 
ing I'etum  to  their  original  shape.  Lead,  however,  is  so  soft  that 
its  particles  slide  over  each  other  in  the  act  of  expansion,  and  do 
not  return  to  their  original  position.  A  leaden  pipe,  if  used  for 
conveying  steam,  permanently  lengthens  some  inches  in  a  short 
time,  and  the  leaden  flooring  of  a  sink  which  often  receives  hot 
water  becomes,  in  the  couree  of  use,  thrown  up  into  ridges  and 
puckers. 

Mitscherlich  {Poggendotff'e  Ann,  x.  137)  l..w  discovered  that 
all  those  crystals  which  possess  a  doubly  refracting  action  upon 
l^ht,  expand  unequally  in  different  directions  when  heated, 
Tne  shape  of  a  crystal  of  calcareous  spar,  for  instance,  is  slightly 
idtered  when  heated :  the  obtuse  angles  become  more  acute,  and 
the  inclination  of  the  faces  of  the  crystal  to  each  other  becomea 
lessened  S^'  by  an  elevation  of  temperature  from  32°  to  213°  F. 
The  er}-stal  elongate  moat  in  the  direction  of  the  optic  axis,  and 
indeed  it  actaally  contracts  at  the  same  time  in  directions  at 
right  angles  to  this.  Such  crystals,  however,  form  no  exception 
to  the  general  rule  that  the  bulk  of  bodies  is  increased  by  heat. 
It  has  Tbeen  ascertained,  for  instance,  that  a  crystal  of  calc-epar 
increases  in  bulk  between  32°  and  212°,  to  the  extent  of  1  part 
in  510. 

Different  solids  expand  very  unequally  for  equal  additions  of 
heat :  zinc,  tor  example,  dilates  much  more  than  iron,  and  iron 
more  than  gl^s.  The  total  expansion  of  a  body  may  be  obtained 
very  nearly  by  multiplying  the  linear  expansion  {or  expansion  in 
length)  by  3.  The  following  table  gives  some  measurements  of 
the  expansion  both  in  length  and  in  bulk  which  is  experienced 
by  various  solid  bodies  ;— 
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Mcpanmm  of  Solidx, 
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The  foUowing  results,  which  were  obtained  by  Daniell,  with 
biirs  heated  in  a  cylinder  of  baked  black-lead  ware,  and  measured 
by  his  pyrometer  scale  (140)  show  tlie  expansion  of  certain  solids 
at  high  temperatures.     {Phil.  Trans.,  1832,  p.  466.) 
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Th    all      n    f  heat  b      nd  a  certain  point  overcome  the 

eol        nfth       llad  iinie&  the  liquid  form.     The  quan- 

yfhteq       d        fft  this  varies  greatly  with  the  nature 

of  the    ub  ta  n        Id    melting  at  a  much  lower  tempera- 

tur   tl    n    tl  e 

(IZS)  S^^anston  fLq  ds — Liquids  ejcpand  proportionately 
much  more  rapidly  than  solids.  They  diner,  also,  in  expansi- 
bility to  a  mnch  greater  extent ;  generally  the  most  volatile  are 
most  expansible.  This  is  remarkably  shown  in  the  case  of  the 
liquids  obtained  by  the  condensation  of  the  gases  (196)  which 
are  even  moz-e  rapidly  dilated  \>j  heat  than  aeriform  bodies. 
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It  has,  however,  been  found  that  in  many  liquids  of  analoeoue 
chemical  composition  the  expansion  is  very  nearly  unifonn,  if  the 
comparison  be  made,  not  at  the  same  tcmperatnre,  bnt  at  corre- 
sponding temperafyj/res^  that  is  to  say,  at  equal  distances  from  the 
boiling  point,  the  point  at  which  cohesion  is  just  about  to  yield 
to  the  repulsive  action  of  heat.  The  same  thing  has  also  been 
observed  between  some  liquids  which  present  no  analogies  in 
their  nature.  This  subject  has  been  investigated  with  great  care 
by  Pierre  {Arm.  ds  Chimie,  III.  xv.  325  ;  six.  19S  ;  xx.  5  ;  xxi. 
336  ;  xxxi,  118),  and  by  Kopp,  {Pogg.  Armed.  Ixxii.  1  and  223  ; 
Ling's  Annal.  xeiiii.  157 ;  xciv.  257 ;  and  xcv.  807).  In  most 
instances  there  is  a  very  satisfactory  agreement  between  the 
results  obtained  by  these  observers  upon  the  same  liquid.  Some 
of  their  results  are  embodied  in  the  following  table.  The  bulk 
of  each  liquid  at  its  boiling  point  is  taken  as  10,000,  The  num- 
bers in  the  table  indicate  the  volume  of  the  liquid,  first  at  72°  F. 
below  the  boiling  point  of  each  liquid,  and  again  at  a  still  lower 
temperature,  126°  below  that  point ;  the  most  expansible  liquids 
being  placed  first  in  the  table. 
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Expansion  of  Liquids  at  Corresponding  Temperatures. 
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The  expansion  of  the  different  liquids  used  in  these  experi- 
ments  was  determined  by  inclosing  in  tuhea  similar  to  those 
employed  for  thermometers,  known  Dulks  of  the  liquid  at  a  par- 
tionlar  temperature,  and  measuring  the  expansion  experienced  in 
each  case,  making  the  necessary  correction  for  the  dilatation  of 
the  glass  envelope.  In  fact,  a  number  of  thermometers  were  pre- 
pared, in  each  of  which  one  of  the  various  liquids  under  expeii- 
ment  was  substituted  as  the  expansible  material  in  place  of 
mercury. 

In  comparing  corresponding  compounds  obtained  from  wood- 
Bpirit  and  from  alcohol  (two  homologous  organic  liquids),  a  re- 
markable parallelism  in  their  rates  of  expansion  has  been  observed. 
The  acetates  of  ethyl  and  methyl  correspond  closely  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  butyrates  of  the  same  ■substances.  Tlie  bro- 
mides of  ethyl  and  methyl  also  correspond.  So  do  the  iodides  of 
ethyl  and  methyl.  Wood-spirit  and  alcohol  do  not  differ  greatly 
from  each  other,  or  from  an  allied  compound  produced  during 
fermentation,  which  has  received  the  name  of  fousel  oil :  but  the 
rates  of  expansion  of  the  homologons  butyric,  acetic,  and  formic 
acids  differ  rather  more  widely.  Tormiate  of  ethyl  is  metameric 
with  acetate  of  methyl  (that  is  to  say,  it  is  composed,  in  100 
parts,  of  the  same  chemical  elements,  in  precisely  the  same  pro- 
portions), and  both,  expand  also  in  exactly  the  same  ratio;  but 
this  uniformity  of  expansion  in  metameric  bodies  is  not  always 
observable ;  considerable  differences  are  found  to  exist,  for  exam- 

fde,  between  the  rates  of  expansion  of  the  metamerides  Dutch 
iquid  and  monochlorinated  hydrochloric  ether,  and  between 
nionochlorinated  Dutch  liquid  and  diehlorinated  hydrochloric 
ether. 

Two  elements,  however,  such  as  chlorine  and  bromine,  which 
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are  moat  closely  allied  in  cliemical  properties,  and  wliieli  form 
compounds  wliicli  have  the  same  crystalline  form,  may  yet  com- 
bine with  the  same  element,  and  produce  liquids  which  have 
totally  different  rates  of  expansion.  For  instance,  Dutch  liquid 
and  bromide  of  ethylene  differ  considerably,  and  no  corVespond- 
eiice  exists  between  the  expansion  of  bromide  of  silicon  and  of 
chloride  of  silicon. 

(134)  £bpansion  of  Oases.— ^h.en  the  temperature  rises 
beyond  a  certain  point  in  liquids,  they  ebange  their  state,  cohe- 
sion is  entirely  overcome,  repuision  predominates,  and  the  aeri- 
form condition  supei-venes.  Expansion  for  equal  increments  of 
.lieat  is  in  gases  far  greater  than  in  solids  or  in  liquids.  If  the 
open  extremity  of  a  tube,  on  the  other  end  of  whicli  a  bulb  ia 
blown,  be  plunged  into  water,  the  heat  of  the  hand  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  dilate  the  air  in  the  bulb  so  as  to  cause  a  part  of  the 
enclosed  air  to  escape.  In  gases,  as  cohesion  is  entirely  over- 
come, no  such  variety  in  expansion  is  exhibited  as  in  the  ease  of 
liquids  and  of  solids ;  it  may,  without  sensible  error,  be  assumed 
that  in  gases,  and  also  in  vapoui's  at  considerable  distances  above 
their  points  of  condensation,  the  expansion  is  alike  in  all,  under 
like  variations  of  temperature  and  pressure.  From  the  freezing 
to  the  boiling  point  of  water,  they  increase  in  bulk  more  than 
one-third,  1000  parts  at  32°  becoming  1367  at  312°.* 

(135)  Thermometers. — Whether  the  body  be  in  tlie  solid, 
the  liquid  or  the  gaseous  condition,  tlie  expansion  is  always  pro- 
portionate to  the  neat  employed;  and  the  same  body,  with  the 
same  initial  temperature,  always  expands  to  the  same  extent  by 

•  Regoault  {Aim.  de  Chimk,  m.  it.  6  and  y.  63)  and  Magnus  {lb.  HI.  W.  330)  have 
pablishrf  independent  and  elaborate  inTestigations  on  the  espansion  which  various  gases 
undei^o  b^  the  application  of  heat.  According  to  their  esperiments,  the  coefficient  of 
Bipansion  ia  not  rigidly  nnifoim  for  all  gases  ;  the  expansion  being  greatest  for  those 
winch  are  moat  readily  condenaible,  whilst  for  the  gases  which  have  rented  all  eflbrW 
to  liquet  them,  scarcely  any  appreciable  differences  are  observed.  The  following  table 
contains  a  summary  of  the  results  of  these  eiperimentH  : — 


Expansion  of  Gases  hy  ITml. 

lOOO  Purls  Bt  83-  F.  become, 

.„„.,.         1 

Eegnanlt 

Magnns. 

Hydrogen 
Catbomc  Oade 
Atmospheric  Air 
Nitrogeo 

Carbomc  Acid 
Nitrous  Oside 
CTinogen 

1868-13 
1368-88 
1887-06 
1366-82 
1368-12 
]  370-99 
1S71-9H 
1887-61 
1390-28 

1386-659 
1366-508 

1369-097 

1385-618 

For  ordinary  purposes,  Sufficient  accuracy  is,  however,  attained  by  assuming  the  eipan- 
sioQ  of  gases  and  vapours  Ijy  heat,  between  32°  and  212°,  at  4J  of  the  volmnc  at  32° ; 
this  is  equal  to  alKiut  sji  j  for  eioli  degree  of  Fahreiieit,  or  y )s  for  each  degree 
Centigrade. 
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Fio.  109.  the  addition  of  the  same  amount  of  licat :  for  oxam- 
pie,  a  substance  at  the  temperature  of  50"  will,  how- 
ever often  it  he  heated  to  100°,  always  expand  to  the 
same  bulk;  and  on  cooling  to  its  original  tempera^ 
ture  of  50°,  it  will  always  return  to  its  original  balk. 
By  ascertaining  exactly  tlie  extent  of  this  expan- 
sion, a  ready  and  available  measure  of  temperature  la 
aiforded ;  and  accordingly  an  instrument  termed  a 
thermometer  (from  9ep[io<i  hot,  fiirpov  a  measure)  has 
been  constructed  for  tliia  pui-pose. 

Air,  from  the  delicacy  of  its  indications,  and  the 
regulai-ity  of  its  expansion,  would  seem  to  be  the  ma- 
]^  terial  best  fitted  to  measure  changes  of  temperature, 
""  V  and  indeed  it  was  the  substance  first  tried.  The  air 
I  thermfftneter  consisted  simply  of  a  bulb  of  gla:«,  with 
a  narrow  elongated  stem  dipping  into  some  liguid 
ig.  109) :  as  the  bulb  became  heated  the  air  expanded,  and 
Qepressed  the  liquid  in  the  stem ;  as  it  cooled,  the  air  contracted, 
and  the  liquid  rose ;  a  scale  attached  to  the  stem  gave  the 
amount  of  the  expansion  or  contraction.  But  the  size  of  the 
instrument  and  the  extreme  delicacy  of  its  indications  limited  the 
range  throiigh  which  it  could  be  employed,  and  impaired  its 
utility.  It  was  also  soon  observed  that  dinerences  of  atmospherio 
pressure,  entirely  independent  of  temperaure,  caused  an  altera- 
tion in  the  bulk  of  the  air :  this  may  be  seen  by  introducing  such 
an  instniment  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and  moving 
the  handle ;  the  slightest  motion  causes  great  alteration  in  the 
FiQ  110  height  of  the  column  of  liquid  in  the  thermom- 

ter.     This  difficulty  was  obviated  by  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  instrument  in  which  atmospheric 
pressure  was  altogether  excluded :  two  bulbs 
were  blown  at  the  extremities  of  a  stout  tube, 
which  was  bent  twice  at  right  angles,  and  a 
liquid  was  included   in   tlie  stem  (fig.  110). 
The  instrument  in  this  form,  however,  would 
not  indicate  genera!  changes  of  temperature, 
but  only  differences  between  the  temperature 
of  the  two  bulbs ;  if  one  were  warmer  than 
the  other,  the  air  expanded  in  that  bulb  and 
drove  the  liquid  in  the  stem  towards  the  other 
^J  bulb ,   it  was   hence  termed   the  d>fferenU<d 
W:^^tht7 mometer  or  thermoscopf,  and  formed,  in  a 
^^^^  --^^^^"hmited  number  of  cases,  an  instrument  of  great 
"      ■  sensitiveness  and  utility. 

(130)  The  next  gieat  improvement  in  the  thermometer  was 
made  by  the  Florentine  academicians :.  they  substituted  the  ex- 
pansion ot  a  liquid  for  that  of  air,  employing  spirit  of  TFine  for 
this  purj.ose  and  thev  divided  the  stem  of  the  instrument,  arbi- 
trarily as  befoie  bv  means  of  small  dots  of  enamel,  placed  at 
equal  distances  upon  the  tube.  As  the  scales  of  different  instru- 
ments were  not  divided  upon  any  uniform  principle,  the  results 
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which  they  furnished  did  not  admit  of  direct  comparison.     This 

evil  was,  liowever,  remedied  by  Kewton,  who  applied  Hooker's 

observation,  that  the  melting  point  of.  ice  always  occurred  at  a 

fixed  temperature ;  and  finding  that  the  boiling  point  of  water, 

under  certain  standard  circumstances,  was  equally       j^^  j^j_ 

uniform,  he  proposed  these  as  fixed  points,  between 

which  the  scale  should  be  divided  into  a  certain 

number  of  equal  parts,  tlie  scale  being  continued 

above  and  below,  with  similar  divisions,  aa  far  as 

might  be  necessary.     Unfortunately,  this  interval 

has  ill  different   countries   been  differently  Buhdi- 

vided.     In  England,  Fahrenheit's  division  into  180° 

is  principally  employed  ;  the  zero,  or  0°,  upon  this 

scale  being  32  of  these  degrees  below  the  frt 


point  of  water.  In  France  and  generally  on  the 
Continent,  the  Centigrade  division  prevails ;  the  in- 
terval between  the  freezing  and  the  boiling  points 
being  subdivided  into  100",  the  degrei^  being  count- 
ed upwards  and  downwards  fi'om  the  freezing  point, 
which  is  reckoned  0° ;  the  lower  temperatures  being 
indicated  by  the  prefix  of  the  negative  algebraic 
sign  — , 

Reaumur,  whose  division  is  still  used  in  Cermany 
and  Russia,  divided  the  same  interval  into  80°,  mak- 
ing his  zero  at  the  freezing  point  of  water. 

The  conversion  of  degrees  upon  one  scale  into 
those  of  another  is  easily  effected  by  the  use  of  the 
following  fortnulse ; — 

Fahrenheit  to  Centigrade,  i  {F°-  32)=  C°. 
Centigrade  to  Fahrenheit,  |  C°-|'32  =  F°. 
Reaumur  to  Fahrenheit,  J  R°-t-3a=F°. 
Fahrenheit  to  Reaumur,    i  {¥°-32)—B.''. 

The  annexed  cut  (fig.  Ill)  exhibits  the  three 
scales  placed  side  by  side,  and  shows  the  corre- 
sponding values  through  a  considerable  range  of 
temperature.* 

Ihe  employment  of  spirit  of  wine  as  the  expan- 
sible liquid  for  measuring  temperature,  is  attended 
with  advantages  where  low  temperatures  are  con- 
cerned, inasmuch  as  spirit  of  wine  has  never  yet 
been  solidified  by  cold.  But  owing  to  the  low  tem- 
perature at  wliich  the  spirit  boils,  it  cannot  he  ap- 
plied for  high  ranges  of  temperature ;  the  heat  of 
tyoiling  water  would  be  sufficient  to  burst  the  tlier- 
mometer,  in  consequence  of  the  generation  of  the  vapour  of  alco- 
hol within  the  instrument.  For  most  purposes  mercury  is  a  more 
convenient  thermometric  liquid ;  it  embraces  a  considerable  range 
of  temperature,  freezing  at  39°  below  0°  F.  and  not  boiling  under 
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662°  F.     It  has  also  the  a 
of  the  t;ibe3. 

(137)  Tests  of  a  good  Thermometer. — A  good  mercurial  ther 
mometer  should  answer  to  the  following  tests:  when  immersed 

L  of  mercnrj  should  indicate  exactly 
a2°  F. ;  when  euepended  with  its  scale 
immersed  in  the  steam  of  water  boiling 
in  a  metallic  vesBcl,  as  represented  in 
fig.  112  (tlie  barometer  standing  at  30 
inches)  the  mercury  should  remain  sta- 
tionary at  212°.  when  the  instrument 
IB  inverted,  the  mercury  should  till  the 
tube,  and  fall  with  a  metallic  click,  thus 
showing  the  perfect  exclusion  of  air. 
The  valiie  of  the  degrees  throughout  the 
tube  should  be  uniform  :  to  ascertain 
•,  this,  a  little  cylinder  of  mercury  may  be 
detached  from  the  column  by  a  slight 
jerk,  and  on  inclining  the  tube,  it  may 
be  made  to  pass  from  one  portion  of  the 
bore  to  another.  If  the  scale  be  prop- 
erly graduated,  the  column  will  occupy 
I  an  equal  number  of  degrees  in  all  parts 
of  the  tube. 

The  expansion  of  which  a  thermom- 
eter thus  takes  cognizance  is  not  the  entire  expansion  of  the  mer- 
cury, but  the  difl'erence  between  the  expansion  of  the  mercury 
and  of  the  glass :  both  expand,  but  the  mercury  expands  the 
more  rapidly  of  the  two,  and  the  column  of  metal  therefore  rises 
ju  the  stem  of  the  instrument. 

If  a  thermometer  be  graduated  immediately  after  it  has  been 
sealed,  it  is  liable  to  undergo  a  slight  alteration  in  the  fixed 
points  of  the  scale,  owing  to  the  gradual  contraction  of  the  bulb, 
which  does  not  attain  its  permanent  dimensions,  until  after  a  lapse 
of  several  months.  Tliis  contraction  is  probably  due  to  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere.  From  this  circumstance,  the  freezing 
point  may  become  elevated  from  J  to  J  a  degree ;  and  thus  the 

Graduations  throughout  the  scale  indicate  a  temperature  which  is 
igher  than  the  true  one  by  the  amount  of  the  error.  In  some 
thermometers,  even  after  long  use,  the  bnlb,  as  Despretz  and 
Pierre  have  shown,  after  exposure  to  a  heat  not  exceeding  that 
of  boiling  water,  does  not,  on  cooling,  contract  at  once  to  its 
proper  dimensions ;  and  thus  a  temporary  displacement  of  the 
graduation  is  caused  every  time  sucli  instruments  are  heated  to 
212°. 

(138)  Different  forms  of  Thermometer. — The  variety  of  cir- 
cnmstances  under  which  thermometers  are  used,  necessanly 
demands  a  considerable  variety  in  their  form.  It  is  desirable, 
for  delicate  experiments,  to  reduce  the  mass  of  tlie  instrument, 
in  .onder  to  diminish  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  its  tem- 
perature to  that  of  the  bodies  with  which  it  is  brought  into  con- 
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tact ;  Imt  where  miniite  subdivisions  of  a  degree  require  notice, 
it  is  better  to  employ  a  thermometer  with  a  large  bulb  and  a  fine 
bore.  A  useful  form  of  the  instrument  ie  the  self-registering 
nrnxitnutn.  and  minirmtm  thermometer.  The  common  maximum 
thermometer  consists  of  a  mercurial  thermometer,  with  a  hori- 
zontal stem,  in  the  bore  of  which  a  small  piece  of  steel  wire  is 
included  above  the  mercury.  As  the  mercury  expands,  it  pushes 
the  steel  before  it,  and  when  tlie  mercury  contracts,  and  recedes 
towards  the  bulb,  the  wire  does  not  follow  it.  The  minimum 
temperature  is  observed  by  a  spirit  thermometer,  arranged  like 
the  mercurial  one,  but  the  index  consists  of  a  small  piece  of 
enamel,  sunk  below  the  surface  of  the  liquid  column.  As  the 
spirit  descends,  it  carries  the  index  with  it  oy  capillary  adliesion, 
as  soon  as  the  upper  exti-emity  of  the  index  reaches  the  surface 
of  the  liquid ;  but  the  liquid,  on  expanding,  readily  passes  by  the 
enamel,  and  leaves  it  at  the  lowest  point  to  which  the  column 
had  retreated,  iS'wc's  thenrwmMer  is  constructed  upon  a  some- 
what similar  priaciple,  but  it  is  less  portable,  and  more  liable  to 
derangement.  A  simpler  form  of  maximum  thermometer  has 
been  constructed  by  Neeretti  and  Zamhra ;  it  is  merely  an  ordi- 
nary thermometer,  placed  horizontally  with  a  contraction  in  the 
tube,  just  above  the  bulb,  so  that  it  allows  the  mercury  to  pass 
when  it  expands,  but  owing  to  the  narrowing  the  metal  dora  not 
recede  when  the  temperature  falls.  It  therefore  indicates  the 
Jiighest  temperature  attained  since  the  last  observation.  The 
true  place  of  the  mercurial  column  is  restored  by  placing  the 
instrument  vertically,  and  giving  it  a  slight  swinging  motion. 

(139)  Inerease  of  the  Raiw  of  Dilatation  w^h  Rise  of  Temr 
peratwre. — A  scale  divided  upon  the  principles  already  described 
evidently  depends  for  accuracy  on  the  supposition  that  e<iual  in- 
crements of  heat  produce  an  equal  amount  of  expansion.  With 
due  precautions,  a  pound  of  water,  at  32°,  mixed  with  a  pound 
of  water  at  212°,  should  yield  a  mixture  in  which  the  thermome- 
ter should  stand  at  132°,  the  exact  mean.  Yet  it  is  not  true  that 
even  in  the  same  substance  equal  increments  of  heat  at  different 
temperatures  produce  an  equal  amount  of  expansion : — for  ex- 
ample, the  expansion  of  mercury  for  the  10°  between  30"  and 
40°,  is  less  than  its  expansion  for  the  10°  between  200°  and  210°. 
In  the  mercurial  thermometer,  for  temperatures  between  freezing 
and  boiling  water,  it  may  nevertheless  be  assumed,  without  sen- 
sible error,  that  equal  increments  of  heat  raise  the  thermometer 
through  an  equal  number  of  degrees.  The  increase  in  the  capa- 
city of  the  glass  bulb,  especially  if  the  thermometer  be  made  of 
crown  glass,  almost  exactly  compensates  for  the  increasing  rate 
of  the  expansion  of  mercury ;  though  for  temperatures  above 
212°  the  compensation  is  not  so  exact.  The  general  r^ult  is, 
that  for  alt  bodies,  in  proportion  as  the  temperature  rises,  the  ex- 
pansion increases ;  the  distance  between  the  particles  augments 
with  the  heat,  and  consequently  their  mutual  cohesion  is  more 
readily  overcome.  The  total  expansion  of  mercury,  for  example, 
for  three  progressive,  intervals  of  180°  F.,  according  to  Regnault, 
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is  the  following:  between  32°  and  212°  it  is  1  part  in  53'08j 
between  212°  and  392°  it  is  1  in  54-61 ;  and  between  392°  and 
672"  1  in  54'01.  Platinam  is  more  equable  in  its  expansion  than 
any  other  of  the  metals,  though  it  also  exhibits  a  similar  increase 
in  the  j'ate  of  its  expansion  as  the  beat  rises. 

The  following  table  embodies  some  experimental  results  ob- 
tained upon  tliis  point  by  Dulong  and  Petit : — 

Increase  of  Mean  Dilatation  in  Bidh  Jty  Heat, 


Materia  rmplojed. 

Meaa  Ejpnnsiou  tor  aaoli  Degree  F. 

59-B„iai2-. 

Between  ^ 

Betwf,ea  _ 

Between  _ 

Mr 

60 
m        60 
m        60 

90 

m         5'T 

64 

1  in  66340 

I  in    9665 
1  in    9176 
1  in  11480 

I  in  692S0 
1  in  65340 
1  !n  40860 
1  in  31860 
1  in    9518 
1  in  9647'6 
1  in  IISW 

1  b  9682'7 

Tl 


mp 


F  as  measured  by  an  air  thermome- 
siou  of  mercury,  in  an  ordinary 
hrmn  w  db  ndaedas  586°,  because  the  apparent 
d  D    f  h    u  ses  as  the  teniperature  rises.* 

(  40)  Py        te     — fa  he  expansion  M  dissimilar  metals 

for  equal  additions  of  heat  is  unequal,  it  is  evident  that  if  a  com- 
pound bar,  consisting  of  two  such  metals  as  brass  and  steel,  be 
tbiTued  by  riveting  equal  plates  of  each  metal  together,  the  appli- 
cation of  neat  would  occasion  curvature  of  the  bar ;  the  concavity 
being  upon  the  side  of  the  steel,  the  metd  which  expands  least. 
On  Uiis  principle,  a  very  delicate  solid  thermometer  has  been 
constructed  by  Breguet.  It  consists  of  a  compound  ribbon  of 
three  metals,  platinum,  gold,  and  silver,  wbich  are  rolled  out  into 
a  very  thin  lamina,  and  coiled  into  a  cylindrical  spiral,  to  the 
lower  extremity  of  which  an  index  is  attached,  the  upper  end  of 
the  spiral  being  fixed.  The  silver  expands'much  more  than  the 
platinum,  so  that  the  coil  twists  and  untwists  as  the  temperature 
rises  and  falls.  The  value  of  the  degrees  is  ascertained  by  com- 
parison with  a  standard  thermonieter, 

•  If  the  spedfic  eipansion  of  each  solid  and  liquid  were  equal  for  that  aubstance  for 
equal  incrementB  of  temperature,  the  volume  of  the  body  might  be  caleukted  for  anj 
given  temperature  by  the  formula  V"=I+a(,  in  which  V  is  the  required  volume,  1  the 
Tolume  at  33°  F.,  (  the  required  temperatore  in  degrees  K.,  and  it  the  coffident  of  ex- 
panaon  aecerlaineiJ  bj  eiperiment.  Thus  the  volume  of  mercurj  for  any  temperatora 
between  32°  and  212°  F.  may  be  approximativelj  determined  by  the  formula,  V=l-|- 
O.OOOinOSBi,-  but,  generally  speaking,  it  becomea  necessary  to  take  other  terma  of  the 
series  inte  the  account,  so  that  the  formula  becomes 

T=l  +  a<  +  iC  +  eC, 
a,  b,  and  e,  bemg  coetBcients  calculated  from  the  experimental  numbers. 

In  the  case  of  permanent  gases,  the  simple  formula,  V=:l+ai  gives  thotrae  result 
for  the  eipansion,  tie  coefficient  a  bong  taken  =O'O0208B  for  each  1°  F.,  or=0-00B6B 
for  each  1°  C. 
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For  the  estimation  of  high  degrees  of  temperature,  such  as 
the  heat  of  furnaces  and  the  fusing  point  of  raany  metals,  instni- 
ments  of  a  difl'erent  deeeription,  usually  termed  pyrometera  (from 
■jrvp  fire),  are  required.  The  most  manageable  of  these  ia 
Daniell's  register  pyrometer,  which  is  shown  in  fig,  113.     It  con- 


B  ftts  of  two  parts,  the  register  1,  and 
the  scale  %  The  register  is  a  sohd 
har  of  blact  lead  earthenware,  a, 
h  ghly  baked.  In  the  axis  of  this  a 
1  ole  is  drilled,  reaching  from  one 
e  d  of  the  bar  to  within  naif  an  inch 
of  the  other  extremity.  In  thia 
jlindrical  cavity  a  rod  of  platinum 
or  of  iron,  a  a,  6^  inches  long,  is 
jlj,ced.  Upon  the  top  of  the  har 
sts  a  (^lindrical  piece  of  porcelain, 
c  c,  sufficiently  lona  to  project  a 
short  distance  beyond  the  extremity 
f  the  black-lead  bar,  to  serve  as  an 
index.  It  is  coj  fi  ei  n  ts  position  by  a  ring  or  sti-ap  of  plati- 
num, d,  passing  ru  ni  the  t  p  of  the  black-lead  tube,  which  is 
partly  cut  away  it  the  toi  the  ring  is  tightened  by  a  wedge  of 
porcelain,  e.  When  exposed  to  a  high  tem))erature,  the  expan- 
sion of  the  metallic  rod,  a  a,  forces  the  index  forward  to  a  dis- 
tance equal  to  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  expansion  between 
the  metallic  rod  and  the  black-lead  bar,  and  when  cool,  it  will  le- 
main  protnided  to  the  same  distance,  which  will  be  gi'eater  or 
less  according  to  the  temperature ;  the  exact  measurement  of 
this  distance  is  effected  by  the  '  scale,'  2.  This  scale  is  independ- 
ent of  the  register,  and  consists  of  two  rules  of  brasp,/"?,  joined 
together  by  their  edges  accurately  at  a  right  angle,  and  fitting 
square  upon  the  two  sides  of  the  black-lead  bar.  Near  oue  end 
of  this  double  rule  a  small  brass  plate,  h.  projects  at  a  right 
angle,  which,  when  the  instrument  is  used,  is  brought  down 
upon  the  shoulder  of  the  register,  formed  by  the  notch  cut  away 
for  the  platinum  strHp.  To  the  extremity  of  the  rule  nearest  thia 
brass  plate,  is  attached  a  moveable  arm,  d,  turning  at  its  fixed 
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extreiiiitT  upon  a  centre,  i,  and  at  the  other  end  carrying  an  arc 
of  a  circle,  e,  tlio  radius  of  which  is  exactly  5  inches,  accurately 
divided  into  degrees  and  tliirds  of  a  degreu.  Upon  this  arm,  at 
the  centre,  k,  another  lighter  arm,  c,  is  made  to  turn,  carrying 
upon  the  extremity  of  its  longer  limb  a  nonius,  h,  which  moves 
on  the  face  of  the  arc,  and  BuodivideB  the  graduation  into  minntes. 
The  shorter  arm,  which  is  half  an  inch  in  lengtli,  crosses  the 
centre,  and  terininates  in  an  ohtnse  steel  point,  m,  turned  inwards 
at  a  right  angle. 

To  use  the  instrument,  the  metallic  rod  is  placed  in  the  regis- 
ter, the  index  is  pressed  firmly  down  upon  its  extremity,  and 
secured  tightly  by  the  platinum  strap  and  the  wedge.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  index  is  then  read  off  on  tlie  scale,  by  placing  tlie 
roister  in  the  re-enteiing  angle  for  its  reception,  with  the  ci'oss- 
piece  firmly  held  against  the  shoulder,  and  the  steel  point,  m, 
resting  on  the  top  of  the  index,  in  a  notch  cut  for  it,  which  coin- 
cides with  the  axis  of  the  rod.  A  similar  observation,  made  after 
the  instrument  has  been  heated  and  allowed  to  cool,  gives  the 
value  of  the  expansion.  The  scale  of  the  pyrometer  is  compared 
with  that  of  the  mercurial  thermometer,  by  observing  the  amount 
of  expansion  betwecsn  two  fixed  points,  such  as  the  freezing  of 
water  and  the  boiling  of  mercury. 

(141)  A  combination  of  the  thermometer  with  the  pyrometer 
gives  a  range  of  temperature  extending  througli  wide  limits. 
The  means  of  attaining  very  elevated  temperatures  are  much 
more  under  command  than  those  of  procuring  great  degrees  of 
cold. 

The  following  talile  gives,  in  degi'ees  both  of  Fahrenheit's  and 
of  the  Centigrade  scaie,  some  remarkable  points  of  temperature :— 


Greatest  artiEcial  cold  proiucLd  by  a  bath  of  Ni  ) 

•~ 

•Cen. 

—220 

—140 

(Natterer)                                                               j 
Greatest  cold  by  a  bath  of  Carbonic  Acid  and  Ether 

in  yacuo  (Faraday) 

—166 

—110 

ter  (Sabme) 

—  56 

—  49 

Mercury  fVeeze^ 

—  S9-4 

Freesdng  mixtnre  of  Snoir  and  Salt 

—  30 

Ice  melts. 

0 

Haximnm  Density  of  Wat«r 

4'0 

Mean  Temperatnre  of  London  (Damell) 

49-7 

Blood  H«at 

98 

36-6 

Boiling  point  of  Water 

212 

100 

Uercurj  boils 

R«d  Slat  juxt  naible  m  the  dark                1 

662 
980 

350 
B26 

SUtct  melts                                              ^^,„ 
CaBt-IroniLelM                                              ^^'^ 

1878 

1022 

2786 

1530 

Highest  heat  of  nmd  famaoe                   J 

B280 

1804 

(142)  Force  exerted  Iry  Expcmsion. — The  amount  of  force  ex- 
erted by  expansion  or  contraction  from  the  effects  of  heat  or  of 
cold  is  enonnous  ;  for  it  is  equal  to  that  which  would  be  required 
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to  elongate  or  compreaa  the  material  to  tie  same  extent  hy 
raeuhanieal  m«ans.  According  to  tlie  experiments  of  Barlow,  a 
bar  of  malleable  iron,  of  a  square  inch  in  section,  is  stretched 
TSo  iTff  of  its  length  by  a  ton  weight ;  a  similar  elongation  is  pro- 
duced by  about  16°  F,  In  this  climate  a  variation  of  80°  be- 
tween tlie  cold  of  winter  and  the  lieat  of  summer  is  fi-equeiitly 
exuei'ienced.  In  that  range,  a  wrouglit-iron  bar,  10  inches  long, 
will  vary  in  length  jiiro  of  an  inch ;  and  will  exert  a  strain,  if  its 
two  extremities  be  securely  fastened,  equal  to  60  tons  upon  the 
square  inch.  Calculating  upon  Joule's  data,  it  may  be  estimated 
that  the  tbrce  exerted  by  heat  in  producing  the  expansion  of  1  lb. 
of  iron  between  32°, and  212°,  during  which  it  would  increase 
about  jjs  of  its  bulk,  would  be  adequate  to  lift  a  weight  of  7  tons 
to  the  height  of  1  foot — that  ia  Uy  say,  that  in  order  to  drive 
asunder  the  particles  to  an  extent  sutficient  to  cause  a  ]>ound  of 
iron  to  increase  j^j  of  its  bulk,  a  force  of  this  enormous  amount 
would  be  required. 

In  many  instances  in  the  arts  this  effect  is  turned  to  useful 
accounts  With  this  view  the  wheelwright  makes  the  iron  tire  of 
his  wheels  a  little  smaller  than  the  wheel  itsell",  and  appli^  the 
tire  in  a  heated  state ;  on  cooling  it  conti-acts,  and  binds  the 
parts  firmly  together.  For  the  same  reason,  in  fastening  together 
the  plates  of  steam  boilers,  the  rivets  are  used  whilst  rod-hot. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  force  of  expansion  requires  often  to 
be  carefully  guarded  against.  Iron  clamps  built  into  fumaces 
frequently  destroy,  by  their  expansion  and  contraction,  t!ie 
masonry  which  they  are  intended  to  support.  In  laying  down 
pipes  for  the  conveyance  of  gas  and  water,  it  is  necessary  to  fit 
the  lengths  into  sockets  where  the  material  used  as  stuffing  to 
tighten  the  joint  allows  sufficient  play  for  the  alterations  in 
length  of  the  metal  by  changes  of  temperature.  For  the  same 
reason,  a  smidt  interval  is  left  between  the  ends  of  the  iron  hars 
in  laying  down  a  line  of  rails.  Each  tube  of  the  Britannia 
Bridge,  across  the  Menai  Straits,  is  liable,  from  changes  of  tem- 
perature, in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  to  an  elongation  and 
contraction  varying  from  half  an  inch  to  three  inches. 

Brittle  substances,  such  as  glass  and  east-iron,  often  crack  oil 
the  sudden  application  of  heat,  because  a  sudden  dilatation  is 
produced  upon  the  surface  before  the  heat  has  time  to  reach  the 
interior,  and  thus  the  cohesion  is  destroyed.  The  thicker  the 
plate  the  greater  is  its  liability  to  fracture.  Sudden  cooling  by 
inducing  unequal  coutractioii,  has  a  similar  effect. 

A  knowledge  of  these  effects  of  expansion  explains  wliy  the 
wires  of  certain  metals,  such  as  iron  and  platinum  may  be^lder- 
ed  into  glass ;  whilst  other  metals,  such  as  silver,  gold,  or  copper, 
sepai'ate  and  crack  out  as  the  joint  cools.  The  expansion  of  iron 
or  of  platinum  differs  from  that  of  glass  by  only  a  very  small 
amount,  whereas  other  metals  vary  from  it  greatly,  and  contract 
far  more  in  cooling, 

(143)  Anomalous  E^ansion  of  Water. — A  remarkable  ex- 
ception to  the  law  of  contraction  by  the  removal  of  heat,  exists 
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in  the  case  of  water.  Water  follows  the  regular  law  until  it 
reaches  a  point  between  39°  and  40° ;  then,  iiistead  of  contract- 
ing, it  begins  to  expand,  and  continues  to  do  bo  till  it  reaches  the 
freezing  point.  About  39°  it  is  at  its  point  of  gi-eatest  density, 
and  just  before  it  freezes  it  occupies  a  space  as  great  as  it  did  at 
■48°.  If  water  at  39°-2  be  taken  as  1,  at  32°  it  has  a  density  of 
0-99988  (Pierre). 

By  dissolving  table  salt  in  water,  the  point  of  maximum  den- 
sity is  lowered,  and  the  solution  goes  on  contracting  regularly  at 
temperatures  considerably  below  39°,  until,  in  sea-water,  the 
anomaly  disappears,  the  maximum  density  occurring  according 
to  Despretz  at  25°'38,  a  temperature  below  its  point  of  congela- 
tion, which  the  same  observer  estimates  at  ST^i,  Various  other 
Baits  hcsides  culinary  salt  (chloride  of  sodium)  have  the  effect, 
when  dissolved  in  water,  of  lowering  its  point  of  maximum  den- 
sity ;  but,  amongst  the  numerous  liquids  examined  by  Pierre,  uo 
other  liquid  besides  water  was  found  thus  to  expand  whilst  the 
temperature  was  falling. 

(144)  Corrediion  of  Bulk  of  Gases  for  Temperature. — It  has 
been  already  mentioned  that  aeriform  bodies  expand  for  equal 
additions  of  temperature  more  than  eitlier  solids  or  liquids,  and 
that  the  rate  of  expansion  for  all  gases  and  vapours  is  equal  and 
uniform,  at  all  degrees  of  heat  and  under  all  variations  of  pres- 
sure. It  becomes,  therefore,  a  matter  of  importance  to  estitnato 
the  amount  of  this  expansion  in  all  experiments  where  the  quan- 
tities of  gases  require  to  be  determined,  and  where  their  weight 
is  to  be  inferred  from  measurement  of  their  bulk.  Provided  that 
the  temperature  of  the  gas  be  known,  the  calculation  is  easily 
made.  Experiment  has  shown  that  for  every  degree  of  lieat  upon 
Fahrenheit's  scale,  an  amount  of  expansion  takes  place  equal  to 
tJt  of  the  bulk  that  the  gas  occupied  at  32°  F. ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  a  quantity  of  any  gas  which,  at  the  temperature  of  33°, 
measures  491  parts,  for  every  additional  degree  increases  in  bulk 
1  part ;  so  that  at  33°  it  will  occupy  492  parts,  at  34°  493,  at  40° 
499,  at  60°  519  parts.  In  England,  all  comparisons  of  gases  are 
referred  to  the  temperature  of  60°.  Suppose  it  be  required-  to 
ascertain  the  volume  which  9"2  cubic  inches  of  coal  gas,  measured 
at  70°,  would  have  wheu  reduced  to  60°:— Since 70-33=38,  491 
parts  of  any  gas  at  33°  would,  at  70°,  have  increased  in  bulk  38 
parts,  or  would  have  become  equal  to  529  parts.  Again  60—32 
=28,  so  that  a  gas,  which  at  33°  ot-eupied  491  parts,  would,  at 
60°,  occupy  a  space  eqiial  to  519  parts.  The  volume,  therefore, 
of  any  gae  at  70°  would  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  bulk 
whic^it  would  occupy  at  60°  as  529  does  to  519.     And  hence 

529  :  519  :  :  9'2  :  « {=9-026  cubic  inches). 

If  the  gas,  instead  of  being  measured  at  70°,  had  been  measured 
at  50°,  and  it  were  desired  to  reduce  the  9'2  cubic  inches  to  the 
standard  temperature  of  60° ;  since  50  —  32=18,  the  gas,  which 
occupied  491  parts  at  32°,  would  have  expanded  to  Ij09  at  50°, 
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Tlie  proportion  to  the  volume  at  60°,  which  would,  as  before,  be 


519,  is  given  as  follows 


:  519  :  :  9-2  i 


e  (=9-380  cubic  inclies). 


In  this  case,  the  observed  volume  is  less  than  the  eorreeted  one ; 
before,  it  was  gi-eater.  An  additional  and  independent  correction 
of  the  volume  of  the  gas  for  the  deviation  of  tlie  barometric  pres- 
sure from  tlie  standam  (41)  is  needed  after  the  correction  for  the 
temperature  has  been  made. 

(145)  Liquids  and  gases  immediately  adjust  their  bulk  to  the 
alteration  of  temperature ;  but,  according  to  observations  made 
in  the  Arctic  Expeditions,  solids  do  not  immediately  do  so  in  all 
eases :  it  was  frequently  observed  in  the  metallic  scales  of  many 
of  the  instruments,  that  fall  contraction  did  not  occur  iintil  a  con- 
cussion had  been  given  to  the  apparatus ;  the  metal  then  con- 
tracted suddenly  and  completely. 

(146)  Process  for  taking  the  Spedjio  Gravity  of  Gases. — ^The 
principal  corrections  required  in  the  delicate  operation  of  taking 
the  specific  gravity  of  a  gas  with  accuracy  have  now  been  point- 
ed out.  Reguault,  in  his  elaborate  researches  {Ann.  de  Ohmiie, 
III.  xiv.  211),  has  reduced  the  number  of  corrections  ordinarily 
required,  by  couuterooising  the  globe  in  which  the  gas  is  to  be 
weighed  by  a  seeona  globe  of  equal  size,  made  of  the  same  glass ; 
a  practice  which  had  previously  been  adopted  by  Front,  jn  his 
careful  investigations  on  the  density  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
film  of  hygroscopic  moisture  which  always  adheres  to  the  glass  is 
equal  in  both  globes ;  and  as  the  bulk  of  air  displaced  is  also 
equal  in  both  cases,  the  calculation  for  its  buoyancy  may  he  dia- 
pensed  with.  The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  the  method 
adopted  by  Kegnault : — A  balance  capable  of  weighing  two 
pounds,  and  sufllciently  sensitive  to  turn  with  the  j-^^  part  of  a 
grain  when  loaded,  is  placed 

upon  a  chest  provided  with  Fio.  114. 

folding  doors,  within  which 
the  glass  globes,  each  of  the 
capacity  of  about  600  cubic 
inches,  attached  to  the  scale 
pans,  are  freely  suspended. 
The  globe,  b,  fig.  114,  is  her- 
metically sealed;  the  globe, 
A,  for  weighing  the  gases,  is 
provided  with  a  stop-cock ;  " 
the  air  is  exhausted  from  a 
as  perfectly  as  possible,  and 
it  18  connected  with  an  ap- 
paratus which  supplies  the 
gas  to  be  weighed,  the  gas 
having  been  carefully  puri- 
fied and  dried.  The  globe  ■< 
is  again  exhausted  very  com- 
pletely, the  last  portions  of  air  being  thus  displaced  by  the  g 
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and  it  is  a  second  time  filled  with  the  gas ;  this  process  must  be 
repeated  a  third  time,  and  the  gas  will  tlieu  be  free  from  atnio- 
Bplierio  air.  To  avoid  tlie  need  of  any  correction  for  tempera^ 
tare,  the  globe  is  this  time  placed  in  a  Teesel  with  melting  ice 
(tig.  115),  in  order  to  cool  the  gas  to  32'^  F.,  which,  hy  the 
French,  is  always  taken  as 
tlie  standard.  When  the 
globe  is  filled  with  gas,  and 
sufficient  time  has  elapsed 
for  it  to  acquire  the  temper- 
ature of  the  ice,  the  Tessel  of 
mercury,  m,  into  which  the 
escape  tube  dips,  is  removed, 
so  as  to  eqnalize  the  pressure 
■within  the  globe  with  that 
of  the  air;  the  stop-cock  is 
closed,  and  the  globe  with- 
drawn, wiped  carefully  with 
a  damp  cloth,  to  avoid  ren- 
___^  dering  the  surface  electric, 
^^~  and  it  is  then  suspended  to 
the  scale-pan.  It  is  not 
weighed,  however,  until  ai- 
ter  the  lapse  of  a  couple  of 
hours,  by  which  time  the  equilibrium  of  its  tempeiature  with  the 
atmosphere  is  restored,  and  the  pniduction  of  currents  (152) 
around  it  is  obvinted.  The  weight,  W,  is  then  accurately  noted  ; 
the  globe  is  again  plunged  in  ice,  the  gas  removed  by  the  aji^ 
pump,  and  the  elasticity  of  the  gas  which  ttill  remains  in  it  is 
measured  accurately  by  the  gange  attached  to  the  air-pump.  The 
em}>ty  globe  is  again  withdrawn  from  the  ice  and  weighed  as  he- 
fore,  representing  its  weight  as  w ;  the  diffcreiice  of  the  two 
weights  (or  W — w)  will  give  the  weight  of  a  hulk  of  gas  the 
elasticity  of  which  is  equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere,  as  marked 
by  the  observed  height,  S',  of  the  barometer  at  the  time  of  the 
experiment,  diminished  by  the  elasticity,  A,  of  the  remaining 

fas,  as  measured  by  the  gauge.     If  the  capacity  of  the  globe  has 
een  previously  accurately  determined,  the  corT'ected  weight  of 
the  gas  will  be  obtained  by  the  following  proportion ; — 

The  observed  The  standard  The  observed  Corrected 

pressure.  pressure.  weight.  weight. 

B'—A        :  H        :  :        W'—w       :        W 


Kegnanlt  has  in  this  manner  determined  the  weights  of  I  litra 
of  each  of  the  tbltowing  gases,  at  32",  and  under  a  pressure  of 
28'922  inches  of  mercuiy  at  32"  : — 


One  litre  of 

Air,       mean  of  8  Expts. 
Oxygen,       "      3  Expts. 


1-293187 
1429803 
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One  litre  of 
^Nitrogen,  mean  of  6  Expts. 
Hydrogen,       "      3  Expts. 
Carbonic  Acid,       5  Expts. 


1-256167 
0-089578 
1-977414 


From  these  data  it  is  easy  to  determine  the  weight  of  100 
cubic  inches  of  each  gas  in  grains.  The  litre  has  a  capacity  of 
61 '024  cubic  inches  ;  the  gramme  is  equal  to  15'433  grains ;  and 
the  expansion  of  air  between  32°  and  60°  by  lieat  is  sueh,  tiiat 
100,000  parts  become  105,701,  Tbe  barometric  pressure  of 
29-922  inches  at  32°  would  be  equal  to  a  column,  at  60°,  of  30-005 
inches  of  mercury.  Calculating  from  these  numbers,  the  weight 
in  grains  of  the  under-mentioned  gases  under  a  pressure  of  30 
inches  of  mercury  (the  column  being  measured  at  60°)  is  as  fol- 
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If  the -in  o  ntof  o  densit  on  wh  ch  the  constituents  of  a  com- 
pound gib  ndergo  the  a  t  ot  c  mbmat  on  be  known,  it  is 
easy  to  check  the  exi.eiimental  dttemunation  of  its  density,  and 
to  calculate  the  specific  gravity  of  the  i-esulting  compound  by  the 
following  rale : — 

Multiply  the  speoifie  gravity  of  each  of  the  component  gasea 
or  vapours  hy  the  volwnie  tn  which  U  enters  into  Ihe  formation-  of 
the  compound  y  add  these  producta  together,  a/nd  divide  ly  me 
number  of  vohimes  produced  afkir  condensation  has  oc&urred. 

Suppose,  for  example,  it  be  desired  to  know  the  specific  gravi- 
ty of  nitrous  oxide,  which  by  direct  weigliing  is  found  to  be  1'53 : 
2  volumes  of  this  gas  are  formed  by  the  union  of  2  volumes  of 
nitrogen  and  1  volume  of  oxygen  : — 

Specific  gravity  of  nitrogen  —  0-9713  x  2  =  1-9426 

Specific  gravity  of  oxygen     =  1-1056  x  1  =  1'1056 

2)3^0482 

Calculated  specific  gravity  of  nitrous  oxide  =  1*5241 

Again,  the  specific  gravity  of  ammonia  niay  be  calculated  aa 
follows,  experiuient  giving  it  as  0"59 :  2  volumes  of  ammonia  con- 
tain 1  volume  of  nitrogen  and  3  volumes  of  hydrogen : — 

Specific  gravity  of  nitrogen  =  0-9713  x  1  —  0-9713 

Specific  gravity  of  hydrogen  =  0-0692  x  3  =  0-3076 

2)ri789 

Calculated  specific  gravity  of  ammonia        =  0'5894 
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(147)  Determination  of  the  Specific  Gramty  of  Yapours. — A 
different  method  of  procedure  is  required  in  taking  tne  specific 
gravity  of  a  vapour.  Tliis  ia  an  operation  which  tlie  chemist 
has  frequently  occasion  to  perform,  as  it  often  throws  light  upon 
the  composition  of  tlie  hody.  Two  methods  have  been  proposed 
for  attaining  the  object ;  one,  devised  by  Gay-Lussac,  is  suitable 
for  liquids  which  boil  at  a  temperature  approaching  the  boiling 
point  of  water :  the  other  ia  applicable  not  only  to  theae  liquida 
but  to  all  that  boil  below  the  boiling  point  of  mercury.  This 
latter  method,  contrived  by  Dumas,  is  applicable  to  all  bodies 
which  boil  below  the  temperature  at  which  glass  softens ;  but  it 
requires  a  considerable  amount  of  the  substance,  and  if  any  im- 
purities which  have  a  higher  boiling  point  than  the  compound 
under  examination  be  present,  they  accumulate  in  the  flask  and 
render  the  apparent  weight  of  the  vapour  too  high.  The  method 
of  Dumae  is  as  follows  : — 

A  thin  glass  globe  or  balloon  (a,  fig.  116),  of  3  or  4  inches  in 
diameter,  is  drawn  off  at  the  neck  into  a  capillary  tube,  6  or  6 
inches  in  length ;  the  open  extremity  of 
Fig.  116.  this  tube  is  attached  to  a  desiccating  tube 

filled  with  chloride  of  calcium  (66),  and 
this  is  connected  with  the  air-pump.  The 
air  is  exhausted  from  the  apparatus,  and 
then  slowly  re-admitted,  repeating  the 
process  tliree  or  tour  times.  By  this  means 
any  film  of  moisture  which  might  be  ad- 
heiing  to  the  interior  of  the  globe  is  re- 
moved, and  it  is  filled  with  air  in  a  dry 
state :  the  temperature  and  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  at  the  time  are  noted  down. 
The  balloon  after  being  detaclied  from  the 
air-pump  is  accurately  weighed :  this 
weight  represents  that  of  the  balloon  and 
the  air  which  it  contains.  The  capillary 
tube  is  then  inserted  into  the  liquid  whicn 
s  dffligned  to  furnish  the  vapour  the  speci- 
'  fie  gravity  of  which  is  required  :  by  gently 
'  wanning  the  globe,  the  enclosed  an-  ex- 
pands, and  a  small  quantity  of  it  is  ex- 
e  cools,  the  air  again  contracts  and  the  liquid 
rises.  100  or  150  grains  of  tho  liquid  having  been  thus  intro- 
duced, the  globe  is  next  finnly  attached,  by  means  of  copper 
wire,  to  a  wooden  handle,  c,  and  by  its  means  is  depressed,  as 
represented  iu  fig.  116,  completely  beneath  the  surface  of  a  liquid 
(water,  oil,  or  chloride  of  zinc,  according  to  tlie  temperattu'e  re- 
quired), which  is  gradually  heated  till  it  is  at  least  SO"  or  40° 
'  lOve  the  boiling  point  of  the  liquid  of  which  the  vapour-density 
The  liquid  m  the  globe  is  tlms  made  to  boil  bristly. 


pelled.     As  the 


is  required, 
and  ia  con' 
place. 

After  the  vapou: 


into  vapour,  which  expels  the  air  and  takes  its 
to  escape  from  the  aperture  of  the 
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capillary  tube,  the  batli  is  maintained  at  a  steady  temperature 
for  a  few  minutes,  to  allow  the  balloon  and  its  contents  to  acquira 
the  temperature  of  tlie  liquid  in  which  they  are  immersed.  Thia 
temperature  is  then  observed  by  the  thermometer,  I,  and  at  the 
same  moment  the  capillary  tiibo  is  sealed  by  the  flame  of  the 
blow-pipe.  The  balloon  is  afterwards  removed  from  the  bath, 
and  allowed  to  cool ;  it  is  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  a  second  time 
accurately  weighed.  Tiie  weight  tiins  obtained  represents  that 
of  the  balloon  with  that  of  the  liquid  which  remained  within  it 
in  the  form  of  vapour  at  the  moment  of  the  sealing.  The  capil- 
lary neck  is  now  plunged  beneath  the  surface  of  water  (or  of 
mercury),  and  is  then  broken  off.  If  the  operation  be  successful, 
the  vapour  becomes  condensed,  and  the  liquid  enters  the  globe,  so 
as  either  completely  to  fiU  it  or  to  leave  only  a  small  bubble  of 
air.  Tiie  globe,  with  the  water  which  it  contains,  is  next  care- 
fully weighed,  and  the  capacity  of  the  balloon  is  thus  ascertained, 
since  252-5  grains  of  water  are  contained  in  the  space  of  a  cubic 
inch.  The  bubble  of  air  is  then  decanted  into  a  graduated  tube, 
and  its  bulk  measured ;  or  the  globe  may  he  completely  filled 
up  with  water  and  again  weighed  ;  the  difference  of  the  last  two 
weighings  will  represent  the  weight  of  a  quantity  of  water  which 
corresponds  in  bulk  to  that  of  the  bubble  of  air. 

All  the  data  necessary  for  calculating  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  vapour  are  thus  furnished,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
example : — 

Determination  of  tJie  Density  of  the  Vapour  of  Alcohol. 

BT   EXPEKIUENT. 

Grains. 
(1)  Weight  of  the  balloon  full  of  dry  air,  at  a  prea- 
Eure  of  29'1  inches  barometer,  and  a  tem- 
perature of  57°  F. 

(3)  Weight  of  the  balloon  full  of  alcohol  vapour, 
sealed  at  SIS'",  barometer  at  29-1  inches 

(3)  Weight  of  the  balloon  with  the  water  that  entered 

on  opening  the  capillary  neck  under  water  . 

(4)  Kesidual  air  at  57"  F 


BY   CALCULATION. 


By  (Z)  the  weight  of  the  balloon  full  of  water  was  .        8102-0 
By  (1)  the  weight  of  the  balloon  full  of  air  was 

Difference :  weight  of  the  water     .... 
Add  tIt  ff""  the  weight  of  air  displaced  by  the 


1187-2 

6914  8 
8.4 

6923'8 
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CuMc  Inches. 
Dividing  6923-2  by  252-5,  we  obtain,  as  the  con-  >      07.41 9 

tents  of  the  balloon,  in  cubic  inches     .         .  j 
Add  to  thia  tlie  bulk  of  the  residual  air  .         .  0-20ii 

(5)  The  sum  gives  the  capacity  of  the  balloon  at  57°         27-619* 
Add  the  increase  of  volume  duo  to  expansion  at  1        n  ^aq 

2X2° I 

(6)  The  capacity  of  tho  balloon  corrected  to  the  \      917.^(59 

temperature  of  212°  becomes         .         .  f ^^ 

27'619  cubic  inches  of  air  measured  at  57°,  with  1 

barometer  at  29-1  inches,  would  become  at  V     27-083 
60"  with  barometer  at  30  inches    ,         ,  ) 

And  would  weigh 8-37 

Now  (by  1)  the  weight  of  the  balloon  filled  with  )  -i-iq^.oq 

dry  air  wa^ j 

Deduct  tlie  weight  of  the  air 8-37 

(7)  The  differenco  gives  the  weight  of  the  empty  )    -r-i  70.00 

balloon j 

Culjio  Inch. 

The  0-2  cubic  inch  of  residual  air  measured  at  57°,  1 

and  at  29"1  inches  barometer,  would  become  J-       0-253 
at  212°  and  29-1  barometer  ...  ) 

Grain. 

(8)  And  would  weigh 0-06 

Cubic  Inches. 
But  (by  6)  the  capacity  of  the  balloon  at  213°  was        27-063 
Deduct  dilated  residual  air 0  252 

The  difference  gives  the  space  occupied  by  alcohol )       27-410 
vapour,  at  213°  and  29-1  barometer      .  j 

Now  27-41  cubic  inches  of  vapour,  measured  at  212°  1 

and  29'1  barometer,  if  they  could  exist  un-  !      20-563 
condensed  as  vapour,  at  60°,  and  at  30  inchts  [ 
barometer,  would  become     ...  J 

•  Where  ri^d  aecuracj  ia  desired,  it  is  necessary  to  calculate  the  difference  between 
the  capacity  of  the  globe  at  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  that  at  the  temperature  at 
sealing,  and  io  add  this  difference  to  the  capacity  as  ci^calated  above.  When  the  tern 
peratucfl  at  sealing  is  very  elevated,  this  correction  acqaitea  some  importance ;  but  it  is 
inBignifieaDt  in  most  cases,  more  espedally  as  the  vapour  densities  obtained  by  experi- 
ment never  coincide  accurately  with  the  theoretical  ceaulte,  and  a  fair  approximation  ia 
generally  jl  that  is  required  to  indicate  the  state  of  condeosition  of  the  constituenla  of 
the  compound.  Siooe  the  eipansion  of  flint  glass  between  32°  and  S12°  ia  equal  to 
000223386  of  its  bulk,  the  increase  in  capacltT  "f  the  balloon  in  the  foregoing  eiperi. 
meut  between  61"  and  212°  is  0-043  onbio  inch. 
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Grams. 
But  (by  2)  the  united  weight  of  the  balloon,  tlic  ]    ..  ^  Qn.nr, 

vapour,  and  the  residual  air  was  found  to  be  j 
Deduct  the  weight  of  the  residual  air  (8)        .         .  0-06 


The  difference  gives  the  weight  of  halloon   and)    -iiQa.- 

vaponr        f 

Deduct  the  weight  of  the  empty  balloon  (T)    - 


14 


10'31 


The  difference  gives  the  weight  of  20'565  ci 
inches  of  alcohol  vapour  at  60°     . 

100  cubic  inches  of  alcohol  vapour  would  therefore  weigh  50'123 
grains  at  60°  and  30  inches  barometer,  ]S"ow,  100  cubic  inches 
of  air  weigh  31  grains,  at  60°  and  30  inches  barometer ;  there- 
fore, 50-123  divided  by  31  gives  1'617  as  tlie  specific  gravity  of 
the  vapour  of  alcohol,  from  the  foregoing  experiment. 

Deville  and  Troost  {Oom^tes  Hendus,  xlv.  831,  and  xlix.  239) 
have  extended  tbis  method  of  Dumas  to  the  determination  of  the 
density  of  vapours  of  bodies  of  very  high  boiling-point.  They 
employ  light  vessels  of  porcelain,  instead  of  the  glass  balloon,  and 
seal  the  exit  tube  by  means  of  .the  oxyhydrogen  jet.  The  con- 
stant temperature  at  which  the  density  of  tlie  vapour  is  deter- 
mined, is  obtained  by  placing  the  porcelain  vessel  in  tbe  vapour 
of  a  body  which  boils  at  a  much  higher  temperature  than  the 
Bubstance  subjected  to  experiment;  the  distillation  of  the  body 
which  furnishes  the  vapom'-bath  being  conducted  in  vessels  of 
iron.  Boiling  mercuiy,  for  example,  gives  a  vapour  of  constant 
temperature  of  662°  ;  th  vapour  of  boiling  sulphur  is  estimated 
at  824°  ;  tliat  of  cadmium  at  1580°  ;  and  that  of  zinc  at  1904°. 
But  since  the  determination  of  these  high  temperatures  is  liable 
to  some  uncertainty,  a  comparative  experiment  is  made  in  a 
separate  porcelain  vessel,  by  employing  a  substance  like  iodine, 
which  furnisbes  a  very  heavy  vapour,  the  density  of  which  at 
measurable  temperatures  is  exactly  known.  The  experiments 
thus  give  the  direct  relation  between  the  density  of  the  vapour 
under  trial,  and  that  of  iodine  at  the  same  temperatures. 

§  II.  Oh  the  Equilibeidm  of  Tempeeatuke. 

(148)  All  bodies,  when  heated,  return  sooner  or  later  to  the 
temperature  of  surrounding  objects ;  the  tendency  of  beat  being 
constantly  to  preserve  or  recover  an  equilibrium.  This  balance 
is  restored  either  by  the  process  termed  conduction,  that  is,  by 
transmission  of  heat  from  particle  to  particle  ;  or  by  convection, 
or  tlie  motion  amongst  the  particles  of  liquids  or  gases;  or  by 
radiation  between  bodies  at  a  distance  from  each  other. 

Conduetton. 

(149)  If  we  place  the  end  of  a  short  strip  of  glass  and  of  a 
strip  of  metal,  of  ecLual  length,  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  we  shall 
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BOOT!  he  sensible  that  heat  reaches  the  fingers  more  rapidly 
tlirougli  the  metal  than  through  the  glass ;  and  sliall  have  a  con- 
vincing proof  that  these  two  suhstauees  difi'er  greatly  in  tlieir 
power  ot  conducting  heat.  Of  all  known  sTibstances,  metala 
possess  the  greatest  amount  of  conducting  power,  but  even  they 
differ  eonsiderably  when  compared  with  each  other.  It  may  be 
taken  as  a  rule,  although  it  is  liable  to  numerous  exceptions,  tha* 
the  denser  the  body  the  better  it  conducts  beat. 

Despretz,  many  years  since,  and  Langberg,  as  well  as  Wiede- 
mann and  Franz,  more  recently,  have  publisljed  a  series  of  ex- 
periments upon  the  relative  power  poeseesed  by  different  solids 
for  the  conduction  of  heat.  In  the  experiments  of  the  observers 
last  named  {Pogg.  Annal.  Ixxxix.  497),  bars  of  each  substance  simi- 
lar in  dimensions  were  exposed  at  one  extremity  to  a  uniform 
source  of  beat,  and  the  progress  of  the  tcmperatnre  along  each 
bar  was  measured,  at  intervals  of  2  inches,  by  means  of  a  thermo- 
electric pair.  They  concluded  that  the  conducting  power  for  heat 
in  metals  follows  the  same  order  as  their  power  of  conducting 
electricity. 

Calvert  and  Johnson  (Phil.  Trans.  1858)  have  investigated 
the  same  subject  by  a  still  more  direct  method.  Their  plan  of 
operating  consisted  in  employing  two  vessels  made  of  vulcanized 
caoutchouc,  on  account  of  its  feeble  conducting  power  for  heat. 
The  bars  of  the  metals  under  trial  were  each  2'3!>  inches  long,  and 
0-393  inch  square.  Eacli  bar  in  succession  was  passed  through 
an  opening  in  one  of  the  sides  of  each  vessel,  into  which  it  pro- 
jected one-sixth  of  its  length,  the  intervening  portion  being  cov- 
ered with  vulcanized  caoutchouc.  A  given  weight  of  cold  water 
BufBcient  to  cover  the  bar  was  then  introduced  into  one  of  these 
vessels,  and  the  temperature  accurately  observed ;  into  the  other 
vessel  a  given  weight  of  water  at  about  194°  was  introduced,  and 
the  temperature  was  maintained  steadily  at  tliis  point  for  15 
minutes  by  the  occasional  injection  of  steam  iu  sufficient  quantity. 
At  the  end  of  this  time,  the  temperature  of  the  colder  vessel  was 
noted.  A  comparison  of  the  rise  of  temperature  experienced  in 
this  vessel  when  bars  of  different  metals  were  employed  iu  suc- 
cession, furnished  the  relative  conducting  power,  connection  being 
made  for  the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  and  transfer  from  one  ves- 
sel to  tlie  other  during  the  experiment.* 

"  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  tbe  authors  did  not  teat  the  accuracy  of  their  method  by 
repea^g  their  esperiments  with  bare  of  the  same  metals  of  a  diiferent  length — say  of 
four  inches ;  thej  would  no  doubt  have  then  obtained  the  same  sequence ;  but  Ihe  raUo 
of  the  quantities  of  heat  conducted  would  probably  have  been  different.  Their  numbers 
Bt  present  must  sunply  be  regarded  as  repreBenting  the  order  of  coit^-fyiiiy,  but  not 
tbe  conducting  power  <^  tbe  metala. 
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Conducting  Power  for  ffeat. 


Mstals  Employed. 

"C. 

Mean  Coniluclivitj. 

Silver  =  im 

aiver 

31  BO 

1000 

1000 

Gold 

31  ao 

est 

632 

Gold-iWit 

36  so 

840 

EoUed  Copper 

96  96 

845 

Cast  Copper 

26  87 

611 

Mercury 

2160+ 

677 

Alummum 

2120 

666 

RoUed  Zinc 

20  46 

641 

Cadmium 

18  40 

677 

Bar  Iron 

18  92 

436 

119 

Tin 

13  45 

422 

145 

Steel 

12  BS 

397 

116 

Platmuia 

12  16 

380 

84 

Sodium 

365 

Cast  Iron 

1145 

Lead 

9  17 

287 

8S 

Aofimony 

t>85 

216 

Biamutb 

196 

61 

18 

The  preceding  table  gi^es  some  of  the  results  obtained  in 
this  way,  compared  with  those  of  Wiedemann  and  Franz. 

In  the  experiments  of  Calvert  and  Johnson,  the  platinum, 
aluminam,  iron,  and  sodium  employed,  were  ordinary  eommei^ 
cial  samples ;  the  other  metals  are  believed  to  have  been  ehemi- 
caily  pure.  The  purity  of  tlie  metals  is  indeed  a  point  of  great 
importance,  as  the  presence  of  smaJl  quantities  of  foreign  metals 
or  other  substances  greatly  impairs  the  conducting  power  of  the 
mans.  Tlius  it  was  found  that  gold  when  alloyed  with  1  per 
cent,  of  silver,  lost  nearly  20  per  cent,  of  its  conducting  power. 

Alloys  of  tin  and  lead,  and  lead  and  zinc,  were  found  to  con- 
duct in  the  ratio  of  the  mean  (»nductivity  of  the  two  metals,  and 
these  alloys  were  found  by  Mattliiessen  to  conduct  electricity  in 
like  manner,  forming  an  exception  to  the  generality  of  the  alloys. 

Some  alloys  of  good  and  bad  conductors,  with  the  inferior 
conductors  in  excess,  give  a  conductivity  no  higher  than  that  of 
the  inferior  metal ;  bronze,  for  example,  and  the  alloys  CuSn,,- 
CuSn,,  conduct  no  better  than  tin.  The  presence  of  carbon  di- 
minishes the  conductivity  of  iron.  If  that  of  silver  be  taken  as 
1000,  malleable  iron,  steel,  and  cast  iron  will  be  represented 

Malleable  iron 436 

Steel 307 

Cast  iron 359 

It  is  principally  owing  to  differences  in  conducting  power  that 

I  Manifestly  this  is  erroneous ;  probably  the  apparent  very  high  rale  foe  mercury  la 
due  to  the  convectiye  curceQia  eatablished  in  the  fluid  metal,  which  were  not  aoautvi- 

14 
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bodies  at  tlie  same  temperature  excite  when  touclied  very  differ- 
ent sensations  of  heat  or  of  cold.  A  piece  of  metal  feels  much 
hotter  or  colder  than  a  piece  of  wood  heated  to  the  same  degree, 
because  the  metal,  ixom  its  superior  power  of  conduction,  accoi-d- 
ing  as  it  is  above  or  below  the  temperature  of  the  hand,  imparts 
lieat  or  receives  it  more  quic-kly  than  the  wood. 

This  property  of  conduction  is  possessed  by  liquids  in  a  very 
limited  degree.  On  filling  a  test-tube  with  water,  and  liolding 
it  by  the  lower  part,  whilst  the  top  of  the  tube  is  placed  across 
the  fiame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  the  water  at  the  top  of  the  tube  may. 
be  kept  boiling  for  many  minutes  without  occasioning  the  slight- 
est inconvenience  to  the  person  who  holds  it.  Gases  are  inferior 
even  to  liquids  in  conducting  power ;  hence  it  is  that  porous 
bodies,  sucli  as  wool,  fur,  and  eider-down,  which  imprison  large 
bodies  of  air  vrithin  them,  are  so  well  adapted  for  winter  clothing, 
by  preventing  the  escape  of  the  heat  of  the  bofly  outwards.  For 
the  same  reason,  chiefly,  the  employment  of  double  doors  and 
windows,  which  include  a  layer  of  air  between  them,  is  so  useful 
in  preventing  the  heat  of  our  apartments  from  escaping  out- 
wards ;  or,  as  in  the  case  of  flrc-proof  boxes  and  ice-houses,  in 
preventing  that  of  the  outer  atmosphere  from  penetrating.  In  a 
similar  manner  snow  preserves  the  warmth  of  the  earth  during 
the  rigour  of  winter.  Tliere  seem,  however,  to  be  differences  in 
the  conducting  power  even  of  gases  for  heat.  Magnus  considers 
that  the  conducting  power  ot  hydrogen  surpasses  that  of  all 
other  gases,  and  it  is  increased  by  increasing  the  density  of  the 
liydrogen  employed.  In  his  experiments  he  placed  a  thermome- 
ter at  the  lower  part  of  a  glass  cylinder,  which  could  be  deprived 
of  air,  and  filled  successively  with  the  various  gases  under  trial. 
The  upper  part  of  tlie  cylinder  was  then  heated  by  means  of  boil- 
ing water.  The  temperature  of  the  external  air  was  uniformly  at 
59°,  during  the  course  of  the  experiment,  and  care  was  taken  to 
protect  the  apparatus  from  tlie  disturbing  influence  of  radiation ; 
the  temperature  rose  higher  when  hydrogen  was  employed  than 
when  any  other  gas  was  admitted. 

The  rapid  change  of  particles  of  air  which  are  in  contact  with 
the  body,  by  the  action  of  a  wind,  rendera  the  human  frame 
much  less  able  to  bear  cold  in  a  windy  than  in  a  still  atmos- 
phere. Voyagers  in  the  Arctic  regions  found  that,  if  properly 
clad,  they  could  endure  in  a  still  air,  a  temperature  of — 55  F, : 
while  at  0°  with  a  brisk  wind,  it  was  impossible  to  face  the 
breeze  with  safety.  A  parallel  case  occurs  in  liquids :  the  hand 
may  with  impunity  be  kept  stationary  in  water  of  a  temperature 
BO  high,  that  if  the  hand  were  in  motion,  sevei^e  pain  would  be 
occasioned. 

Many  famihar  contrivances  for  preventing  the  escape  of  heat, 
«nd  for  facilitating  the  employment  of  hot  bodies,  depend  upon 
the  use  of  inferior  conductors  of  heat ;  thus  a  layer  of  charcoal 
Is  generally  interposed  between  the  case  of  the  iumace  and  its 
tire-clay  lining,  in  order  to  confine  the  heat.  The  kettle-holder 
is  for  tliis  reason  used  to  protect  the  hand  from  the  heat  of  the 
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metal ;  whilst  the  handles  of  teapots  are  insulated  from  the  hot 
metal  by  non-conducting  pieces  of  ivory.  Wicker-work  or  mat- 
ting is  placed  under  hot  dishes  to  separate  them  from  the  dinner- 
table  by  badly  conducting  substaneeB. 

Much  of  tlie  economy  of  fuel  depends  upon  a  judicious  appli- 
cation of  these  principles.  An  iustmctive  illustration  of  their  im- 
portance is  exiiibited  in  the  manner  in  which  heat  may  be  econ* 
oinized  by  an  appropriate  construction  of  tlie  boiler  of  a  steam- 
engine,  riie  form  wliich  answers  this  purpose  most  perfectly  is 
■that  which  is  known  as  the  Cornish  boiler.  Fig.  117  shows  a 
transverse  section  of  this  boiler ; 
itconsistaoftwocytindersplaced  ^o-  HT. 

one  within  the  other ;  between 
tlie  two  ia  the  space  for  the  wa- 
ter: the  interior  cylinder  con- 
tains the  fire-grate,  ash-pit,  and 
the  first  portion  of  the  fine :  the 
heat,  which  wonld  otherwise  be 
conducted  away  by  tlie  fire-bars, 
and  by  the  masonry  of  the  ash- 

Eit,  is  thus  economized,  and  the 
eated  products  of  combustion' 
pass  through  the  boiler  for  its 
whole  length,  which  is  some- 
times as  innch  aa  40  or  even  60 
leet ;  the  hot  air  tlien  returns 
along  the  outside  of  the  boiler  towards  the  fireplace,  and  onca 
more  passes  underneath  the  boiler  before  it  finally  reaches  the 
chimney,  c.  Loss  of  heat  from  the  outer  surface  ot  the  boiler  ia 
prevented  by  covering  it  with  a  layer  of  badly  conducting  mate- 
rial. In  the  boiler  or  the  locomotive,  where  a  stronger  draught 
is  necessaiy,  the  fireplace  is  surrounded  at  top  and  on  its  two 
sides  by  a  double  casing  containing  water,  and  the  hot  air  from 
the  furnace  passes  through  the  length  of  the  boiler  by  a  number 
of  small  tubes,  which  open  at  one  end  into  the  fireplace,  at  the 
other  into  tlie  chimney.  Loss  of  heat  from  the  exteiHiJ  surface  is 
here  also  prevented  by  casing  the  boiler  in  some  non-conducting 
material,  such  as  felt,  which  is  usually  covered  with  wood, 

(1 50V.  Inequality  in  the  Rate  of  Conduction  in  different  Direc- 
tions.— Tlie  researches  of  De  Senannont  {Ann.  de  Chimie,  lit. 
xxi.  457,  and  xxii.  179)_  have  shown  tljat  although  the  conduct- 
ing power  of  solids  which  are  homogeneous  throughout,  and  of 
crystals  which  belong  to  the  regular  "system,  is  uniform  in  every 
direction,  yet  that  in  all  crystals  which  do  not  belong  to  the  regu- 
lar system  the  conducting  power  varies  in  ditferent  directions, 
according  to  the  relation  of  the  dii-ection  to  that  of  the  optic  axis 
of  the  crystal.  The  fundamental  fact  ia  easily  demonatrated  by 
taking  two  slicea  of  quarts;,  one  cut  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
prism,  the  other  cut  at  right  angles  to  that  axis ;  through  the 
centre  of  each  plate  a  small  conical  aperture  is  drilled  lor  the 
reception  of  a  silver  wire,  one  end  of  which  can  be  heated  in  a 
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flame  and  wh  I  by  s  conducting  power,  acts  as  a  nniform 
cen  a  u  e  ol  heat  If  previously  to  tho  application  of  heat 
the  snr  a  ee  ot  the  crystal  be  coated  with  bees  -wax,  the  wax  in 
t  e  p  ate  cut  a  ro  b  t  e  axis  (fig.  118, 1),  will  be  melted  in  the 
fom  0  a  circle,  of  which  the  wire  occupies  the 
^        ®  ce    re     whilst  on  the  other  plate  the  wax  will 

#be  me  ted  in  the  form  of  an  ellipse,  the  two 
d  an  et  ra  of  which  are  as  1000  :  1313,  the  long 
J  ax  CO  nciding  with  the  direction  of  the  optic 
ax  s  f  the  crystal  (fig.  118,  2)  showing  that  the 
eonduc  ng  power  is  greater  in  this  direction  than 
1  one  at  right  angles  to  it :  whilst  the  circular 
lorn  o  the  melted  wax  in  the  fii«t  experiment 
si  o  6  the  uniformity  with  which  heat  is  pn-'pa- 
ga  ed  n  all  directions  around,  and  parallel  to, 
t  e  X  of  symmetry.  In  crystals  with  two 
op  c  axes,  the  results,  although  more  compli- 
a  ed  [.resent  the  same  intimate  connexion  with 
the  d  ection  of  those  lines  within  the  crystal. 
Bodies  which  are  not  crystalline  also  exhibit  an 
I  i^^^^y  inequality  in  their  power  of  conducting  heat  in 
^I^^R'  different  directions,  when  their  molecular  struc- 

^^  ture  IB  altered  by  unequal  tension  or  pressure. 

XJnaimealed  glass,  and  plates  of  glass  subjected 
to  compression  upon  their  edges,  exhibit  these  phenomena,  the 
sliorter  axis  of  the  ellipse  being  in  the  line  of  pressure  or  of 
greatest  density, 

Delarive  and  DeeandoUe  have  shown  that  similar  differences 
in  conducting  power  occur  in  wood,  which  conducts  much  better 
with  the  grain  than  across  it ;  that  is,  better  in  a  direction  paral- 
lel to  the  fibres,  than  across  them.  Tyndall  has  not  only  con- 
firmed this  fact,  but  has  also  proved  that  heat  passes  rather  more 
rapidly  in  a  direction  from  the  external  surface  towai'ds  tlie  cen- 
tre, a  h  (fig.  119),  than  it  does  in  a  direction 
Parallel  with  the  ligneous  rings,  o  d  {Phil, 
''vans.  1853,  p.  226) ;  tlie  greatest  conduct- 
ing power  coinciding  with  the  direction  of 
greatest  porosity  and  readiest  cleavage. 
The  heaviest  woods  are  not  always  the  best 
eondoctors.  American  birch,  though  very 
light,  conducts  better  than  oak,  which  is 
much  denser,  and  far  better  than  ironwood, 
which  has  the  unusual  density  of  1-426. 

Convection  of  Seat. 
(151)  Although  the  power  of  conducting  heat  possessed  by 
liquids  and  gases  is  very  small,  yet  they  admit  of  being  rapidly 
heated  by  a  process  of  circulation  or  convection,  which  depends 
upon  the  free  mobility  of  the  particles  that  compose  them. 
"when  heated,  each  particle  expands,  and  becomes  for  the  time 
specifically  lighter.     If  the  beat  be  applied  at  the  bottom  of  a 
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large  flask  nearly  filled  witli  water,  into  which  a  little  hran  hai 
been  thrown  to  enable  the  eye  to  follow  the  motion  occasioned, 
the  heated  and  lighter  particles  will  be  seen  by  the  motion  of  tho 
bran  to  ascend,  while  their  place  is  supplied  by  fresh  partielee 
from  the  sides ;  these  in  turn  come  into  contact  with  the  heated 
glass  at  the  bottom,  and  they  again  make  way  for  colder  por- 
tions. An  ascending  current,  as  shown  in 
fig.  120,  is  thus  established  up  the  middle, 
and  descending  currents  flow  down  the  sides 
of  the  flask,  which  are  kept  cool  by  tlie  air. 
Anything  that  checks  this  free  circulation, 
■  and  occasions  viscidity  in  the  liquid,  im- 
pedes the  distribution  of  heat.  Porridge 
or  starch,  dnring  tJie  boiling,  requires  to  be 
constantly  stirred,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
senting fresh  surfaces  to  the  source  of  heat, 
and  ot  preventing  the  poi-tions  in  contact 
with  the  hot  bottom  of  the  vessel  from  be- 
coming overheated  and  '  burned.'  __ 

The  motion  thus  communicated  by  heat 
to  liquids,  has  been  ingeniously  applied  to  the  warming  of  build- 
iiigs,  by  the  circulation  of  hot  water  in  pipes.  One  <if  the  most 
eiieetive  metiiods  will  be  understood  by  examining  fig.  121, 
which  represents  Perkins's  arrangement 
for  heating  by  means  of  hot  water  at  a 
In'gh  pressure.  In  its  simplest  foiin  it 
consists  of  a  continuous  wroughtriron' 
pipe,  1  inch  in  diameter  externally,  with 
a  bore  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
pipe  is  completely  filled  with  water  at  p 
and  closed  by  a  plug.  The  apparatus  is 
provided  with  a  chamber  at  e,  of  about 
a  fifth  or  a  sixth  the  capacity  of  the  entire 
tube,  to  allow  for  expansion,  this  chamber 
being  left  empty.  About  a  sixth  of  the 
entire  length  of  the  pipe  is  coiled  up  at  f 
c,  and  is  heated  by  a  fnmaee,  which  is  of 
necessity  placed  m  tlie  basement  of  the 
building.  At  s  s,  e  s,  other  coils  are 
formed  upon  the  pipe  as  it  passes  through 
the  different  apartments  which  are  to  be 
heated.  The  course  of  the  water  is  indi- 
cated by  arrows.  The  hot  water,  mixed 
with  bubbles  of  steam,  passes  off  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  tire  coil,  f  c,  ascends  by 
the  pipe,  a  a,  to  tlie  highest  part  of  the 
building ;.  it  then  flows  off  on  either  side 
through  the  heating  coils,  s  s,  s  s,  and  re- 
turns by  the  pipes,  c  c,  which  unite  into  one  before  delivering 
the  cooled  water  to  the  bottom  of  the  tire  cod,  f  c,     «  «,  «  «  are 
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Btop^joeks  for  arresting  the  current  through  any  one  of  the  lieat- 
ing  coils,  8  s,  s  9. 

Tlie  importance  of  the  exception  in  the  case  of  wiiter  to  the 
regularity  of  expansion  (143),  in  connexion  with  these  circulatory 
movements  will  now  be  perceived.  During  tfie  frosts  of  winter 
a  rapid  process  of  cooling  goes  on  from  the  surface  of  the  earth 
and  of  our  labes  and  rivera :  tlie  colder  water  sinks  to  the  bot- 
tom, fresh  portions  being  supplied  fi'om  below,  until  the  whole 
has  reached  the  temperature  ot  40°  ;  below  this  point  the  colder 
water  being  the  lighter  remains  at  the  top,  thus  protecting  the 
mass  beneath  from  furtlier  reduction  of  temperature  by  its  in- 
ferior conducting  power,  and  preventing  such  a  reduction  at  any 
considerable  depth  as  would  be  fatal  to  the  animals  which  it  con- 
tains. Ice,  too,  being  hghter  than  water,  floats  upon  the  surface, 
and  thus  the  bottoms  of  our  ri^-ers  aie  protected  from  the  accu- 
mulations of  frozen  water,  otherwise  inevitable ;  and  which  in 
subsequent  summer  heat  would  never  suffice  to  melt,  or  even  to 
reach  from  the  surface.  In  the  ocean,  where  the  maximum  of 
density  occurs  below  32°,  the  depth  is  so  gi-eat  that,  excepting 
near  the  polar  circles,  the  low  temperature  does  not  last  sufficient- 
ly long  to  reduce  the  entire  mass  to  a  degi'ee  injurious  to  animal 
life. 

(152)  Currents  in  Oaaea —  Ventilation.— 'Yhe  motions  produced 
in  gases  by  the  expansive  action  of  heat  are  still  more  obvious 
and  extensive  than  those  occasioned  by  it  in  liquids.  The  taper- 
ing form  of  flame  is  due  to  an  expansion  of  the  air,  accompanied 
by  a  powerful  upward  current,  produced  by  the  heat  with  which 
it  is  attended.  A  body  of  heated  air  confined  in  a  light  envelope 
possesses  considerable  ascensional  power,  and  constitutes  the  or- 
dinary fire  balloon  ;  it  was,  indeed,  by  means  of  such  a  balloon 
that  the  first  aeronautic  excursion  on  record  took  placo. 

The  application  of  the  currents  produced  in  air  by  differences 
of  temperature  to  the  ventilation  of  our  dwellings  is  a  subject  of 
great  ]>ractical  importance.  The  draught  produced  in  the  chim- 
ney is  due  to  the  heat  derived  from  the  fire,  which  dilates  the 
air  in  the  fine  above  it,  and  renders  it  specifically  lighter:  it  con- 


^  lently  rises  in  the  shaft,  and  the  longer  the  chimney  the  n 
powerful  is  the  draught.  Suppose  the  temperature  in  the  chim 
ney  to  be  on  the  average  of  its  length  SO''  above  that  of  the  outer 
air,  which  may  be  assumed  to  he  at  41°  ;  the  dilatation  of  air  for 
each  1°  F,  is  jjj  of  its  bulk  at  41°,  the  column  of  air  in  the 
chimney  will  therefore  be  dilated  jVji  or  tV-  -^  column  of  such 
heated  aii-,  22  feet  high,  which  we  will  assume  as  the  length  of 
the  chimney,  would  therefore  only  balance  a  column  of  20  feet  in 
height  at  the  temperature  of  the  outer  air,  and  the  ascensional 
force  of  the  heated  air  would  be  that  due  to  the  difi'erence  in 
weight  between  the  22  feet  of  warm  air  and  22  feet  of  colder  air, 
or  equal  to  a  pressure  of  a  col»mu  of  the  colder  air' 2  feet  in 
height.  Air  must,  however,  be  supplied  to  the  lower  opening,  in 
order  to  allow  the  equilibrium  to  be  restored  ;  and  if  the  com- 
munication of  the  apartment  with  the  outer  air  be  insufficient  (as 
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when  the  doors  and  windows  are  carefully  closed  and  listed 
down,  to  exclude  the  draughts  of  cold  air  that  rush  in  at  every 
crevice  to  furnish  that  required  to  feed  the  chimney),  air  will 
enter  at  the  top  of  the  chimney ;  just  as  when  a  bottlu  full  of  air 
is  plunged  with  its  mouth  upwards  under  water,  the  water  enters 
at  the  rooiith,  whilst  the  air  escapes  in  gushes  or  bubbles.  The 
consequence  of  cold  air  entering  at  the  top  of  the  chimney  wil! 
be,  that  it  pours  down  into  tiie  room,  and,  as  a  necessary  i-esult 
the  cliiumey  smokes.  If  the  door  or  the  window  be  opened,  how- 
ever, the  annoyance  ceases.  In  a  room  properly  ventilated,  the 
requisite  supply  of  fresh  air  will  enter  freely,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  setting  the  door  open. 

In  ventilating  a  room,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  air 
whicli  has  been  used,  and  which  requires  renewal,  has  become 
heated  by  respiration  and  by  the  burning  of  lamps  or  candles ;  it 
therefore  rises  and  accumulates  in  the  upper  part  of  the  room. 
This  is  easily  seen  by  opening  the  door  of  a  heated  apartment 
and  holding  a  candle  near  the  npper  part  of  the  doorway  ;  if  the 
window  be  not  open,  a  current  will  generally  be  found  blowing 
the  flame  frem  the  room.  Midway  down,  the  flame  will  be  sta- 
tionary, while  near  the  floor  it  will  be  blown  strongly  into  the 
room.  In  this  experiment  the  lighter  heated  airflows  out  above, 
while  the  heavier  cold  air  sup]ilies  its  place,  bv  enteiing  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  I'oom.  It  is  for  this  reason  advisable  always  to 
make  apertures  for  the  escape  of  heated  air  near  the  ceiling;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  no  ventilation  can  be  efl'e(;tual  which 
does  not  provide  for  the  entrance  of  fresh  air,  which  may  l>e  pre- 
vionsly  warmed  or  not,  and  which  is  best  admitted  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  room.  In  cases  where  there  is  a  sufticient  height  of 
chimney,  a  contnvanee  of  Dr.  Amott's  is  a  valuable  auxiliary  to 
die  ventilation  ;  it  consists  of  a  balanced  valve,  opening  into  the 
chimney,  whilst  any  momentary  downward  draught  occasioned 
by  the  sudden  eluifting  of  the  door,  or  otherwise,  causes  the  valve 
to  close,  and  thus  to  prevent  the  escape  of  smoke  into  tlie  room. 

The  vtiocity  of  the  currents  produced  by  heat,  and  the  rate 
of  cooling  effected  hy  them  upon  a  thermometer  heated  up  to  a 
determinate  point,  vary  in  different  gases,  being  more  rapid 
the  lighter  the  gas.  In  hydrogen  the  rate  of  cooling  is  much 
more  rapid  than  in  air,  while  in  carbonic  acid  it  is  considerably 
less  rapid. 

(163)  Tiade  Winds. — Tlie  prwesses  of  cii-culation  produced 
by  heat  in  liquida  and  gases,  whfil)  have  just  been  descj'ibed,  oc- 
cur upon  a  vasi  scale  in  the  atmosphere  and  in  the  ocean.  The 
important  phenomena  of  the  trade  winds  arise  from  movements 
which  originate  from  these  causes.  The  temperature  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  not  being  uniform,  but  being  highest  within  the 
tropics  and  lowest  at  the  poles,  the  air  near  the  equator  lises  in 
temperature,  it  becomes  expanded,  grows  specifically  lighter,  and 
therefore  ascends,  its  place  being  supijlied  by  cooler  air  from  the 
parts  adjacent,  but  nearer  to  the  poles.  Tlie  heated  equatorial  air 
rises  to  a  certain  point,  and  tien  falls  over  to  supply  the  place  of 
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tlie  cooler  air  just  conveyed  from  the  neighbouring  regions.  In 
consequence  of  these  actions,  die  air  upon  the  suriace  of  the 
earth  is  coiitinnallj'  moving  from  the  poles  towards  the  equator, 
and  above  tliis  current  is  another  proceeding  in  the  contrary 
direction,  from  the  equator  towarde  tlie  poles.  Tlie  lower  current, 
which  is  steadily  felt  on  each  side  of  the  equator  through  at  least 
30°  of  latitude,  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  navigation,  and 
forms  what  are  called  the  trade  winds.  The  upj»er  current  doea 
not  admit  of  being  so  accurately  traced,  but  there  is  satisfactory 
proof  of  its  existence.  The  summits  of  many-iutertropieai  moun- 
tains, such  as  the  Peak  of  Tenei-iti'e,  12,180  feet  higli,  and  Mouna 
Kea,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  18,400  feet  in  height,  are  suffi- 
ciently elevated  to  reach  into  the  upper  current ;  and  at  the  top 
of  these  mountains  a  strong  south-westerly  wind  blows  contin- 
ually, whilst  the  north-east  trade  wind  is  blowing  at  the  base. 
If  the  earth  were  stationary,  these  currents  would  set  due  north 
and  south.  The  surface  of  the  globe,  liowever,  is  revolving  from 
west  to  east,  at  the  average  rat«  of  980  miles  per  hour  in  its  equar 
torial  part,  and  tlie  rapidity  of  motion  gi'adually  diminishes 
towards  the  poles,  at  which  ])oints  the  motion  almost  vanishes. 
Air,  therefore,  wJiieh  flows  towards  the  equator  from  the  poies, 
is  moving  more  slowly  than  those  regions  of  the  earth  towards 
which  it  advances.  Since,  iiowever,  the  objects  upon  the  siiiface 
partake  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  at  the  particular  spot  on  whi(-h 
they  rest,  and  as  therefore  the  earth's  motion  is  not  perceptible, 
the  effect  of  a  wind  travelling  more  slowly  in  tlie  same  direction 
as  that  in  which  the  earth  is  moving  would  be  precisely  tlie  same 
as  that  of  a  current  blowing  in  tlie  opposite  direction,  with  a 
velocity  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  rates  of  the  two 
motions,  supposing  the  earth  to  be  at  rest :  consequently  the 
wind  from  the  north  has  a  set  from  the  east,  which  diminishes  as 
it  approaches  the  equator,  wliere  the  motion  of  the  sncrcessive 
portions  of  the  surface  becomes  more  uniform.  From  the  opera- 
tion of  these  causes  the  noi-tli-east  is  one  of  the  most  prevalent 
winds  in  our  climate.  For  similar  reasons,  the  equatorial  cun-eut 
towards  the  poles  sets  in  a  direction  from  the  west,  and  retains 
its  course  when  it  comes  down  to  the  surface,  which  it  does  at 
and  about  our  latitude,  occasioning  the  westerly  winds  which 
prevail  in  these  islands  so  generally  at  certain  seasons. 

The  land  and  sea  breezes  which  occur  morning  and  evening 
along  the  coasts  of  tropical  countries,  are  due  to  the  action  of 
analogous  causes.  During  the  early  part  of  the  day,  the  surface 
of  the  land,  from  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays  becomes  more 
heated  than  the  ever-moving  ocean ;  the  air  above  it  expands  and 
rises,  whilst  its  place  is  supplied  by  cooler  air  from  the  ocean— 
this  constitute  the  sea  hreese:  whereas,  in  the  evening,  after  sun- 
set, tlie  land  cools  more  rapidly  than  the  ocean,  and  the  air  rest- 
ing upon  it  contracts  in  bulk,  and  becoming  heavier,  flows  out 
during  the  night  upon  the  sea,  and  produces  tlie  Icmd  breeze. 

(154)  Gv^  Stream. — Similar  currents,  of  equal  constancy  and 
regularity,  exist  in  the  ocean,  but  they  are  modified  in  their  direc- 
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tion  by  the  general  distribution  of  land  and  water  on  tlie  eartli'a 
Burfaee.  Tliat  part  of  tlie  ocean  which  is  immediately  under  the 
tropics,  and  between  the  eastern  and  western  henaisphcres,  for 
example,  becomes  highly  heated;  the  water  iiows  off  on  either 
side,  towards  the  poles,  acquiring  a  westerly  direction  as  it  passes 
south  of  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and,  striking  the  promontory  of 
Cape  St.  Roque,  on  the  South  American  coast,  is  split  into  two 
streams ;  the  smaller  one  continues  southwards,  towards  Cape 
Horn ;  the  larger  current  maintains  a  north-westerly  coui-se  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  it  receives  further  accessions  of  heat, 
aad  is  gradually  changed  in  its  direction;  it  passes  along  tlie 
Boathem  shores  of  North  America,  and  finally  emerges  north- 
ward, in  the  narrow  channel  between  the  peninsula  of  Florida 
and  die  Bahama  Islands,  where  it  assumes  the  name  of  the  Gulf 
Strimn.  The  temperature  of  this  current  is  found  to  be  9°  or  10° 
higher  than  that  of  the  neighhouring  ocean.  The  current  passes 
on,  gradually  widening  and  becoming  less  marked,  till  it  is  lost 
on  tue  western  shores  of  Europe.  A  less  accurately  defined  im- 
der-enrrent,  from  the  poles,  is  constantly  setting  in  towards  the 
equator,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  heated  water  which  takes  the 
course  already  described.  Besides  rendering  important  aid  to 
the  navigator,  these  currents  assist  in  maintaining  an  equilibrium 
of  temperature  on  the  earth,  moderating  the  severity  of  the  polar 
frost,  and  tempering  the  sultry  heats  of  die  tropics.  One  cause 
of  the  comparative  mildness  ol  our  own  winters  is  the  wannth  of 
the  Gulf  Stream. 


%  of  Heat, 

(155)  A  person  placed  in  bright  sunshine,  or  before  a  blazing 
fire,  must  perceive  tliat  in  addition  to  the  gradual  mode  of  prop- 
agation from  particle  to  particle,  heat  is  endowed  with  the  tacul- 
ty  of  traversing  space,  and  transparent  media  such  as  the  atmos- 
phere. Tliis  transmission  of  heat  occurs  in  rigiit  lines,  with  a 
velocity  equal  to  that  of  light  itself;  in  fact,  in  tliis  mode  of  prop- 
agation it  follows  tlie  same  laws  as  light,  and  like  all  radiant 
forces  it  diminishes  in  intensity  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from 
the  activfi  centre. 

The  great  supply  of  heat  to  the  earth  from  the  sun  is  trans- 
mitted by  the  process  of  radiation.  Some  idea  of  the  amount  of 
heat  thus  received  by  the  earth  may  be  formed  from  a  rough  cal- 
culation made  by  Faraday,  to  the  effect  that  the  average  amount 
of  heat  radiated  in  a  summer's  day  upon  each  acre  of  land  in  the 
latitude  of  London,  is  not  less  tlian  that  which  would  be  emitted 
In  tlie  combustion  of  sixty  sacks  of  coal. 

Heat,  in  its  radiant  state,  does  not  raise  the  temperature  of 
the  media  which  it  traverses :  a  tube  full  of  ether  may  be  held  in 
the  focus  of  a  burning  mirror  without  becoming  sensibly  hotter ; 
but  the  motnent  that  the  absorption  of  the  rays  is  caused  in  any 
Way,  as  by  introducing  a  bit  of  charcoal  into  the  liquid,  the  ether 
entere  into  ebiillition  and  is  dissipated  in  vapour. 

(156)  B^ftction  qf  Seat. — Polished  objects  refiect  the  greater 
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part  of  the  heat  which  falls  upon  them;  the  reflected  and  inci 
dent  ra^s  are  always  in  the  same  plane,  and  the  angles  which  thej 
make  with  a  pei-petidieular  to  the  reflecting  surlaoe  are  always 
e(jnal.  By  meana  of  concave  mirrors,  the  rays  of  heat,  like  those 
of  light,  may  be  brought  to  a  focns,  and,  if  eucfflciently  intense, 
they  will  ignite  combustible  substances  plsiced  there.  The  law 
of  toe  reflection  of  heat  may  he  roughly  demonsti-ated  by  holding 
a  fiat  sheet  of  tin-plate  in  such  a  position  before  a  common  fire 
that  tlie  light  of  the  fire  may  be  reflected  from  it,  whilst  the  ob- 
server is  screened  from  the  direct  rays ;  the  sensation  of  heat  will 
be  perceptible  upon  the  face  the  moment  that  the  reflection  of 
the  fire  is  seen.  The  same  fact  mav  be  shown  in  a  still  more 
Btrikitig  manner  by  means  of  two  similar  concave  parabolic  mir- 
rors (tig.  132,  page  219)  arranged  opposite  each  other,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  10  or  12  feet  or  more.  If  a  lighted  candle  be  placed  in 
the  focus  of  one  of  the  mirrore,  the  rays  will  fall  upon  its  con- 
cave surface,  and  thence  be  reflected  in  parallel  lines  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  second  mirror,  from  which  they  wiE  be  a  second  time 
reflected,  and  will  converge  at  its  focus;  a  luminous  spot  being 
formed  upon  a  piece  of  paper  held  in  this  position.  If  for  this 
paper  one  of  the  balls  of  a  differential  thennoscope  (135)  be  sub- 
stituted, the  expansion  of  the  air  in  that  bulb  will  aiford  evidence 
that  the  heat  as  well  as  the  light  is  reflected.  Tliat  the  ]-ays  tate 
the  course  described,  and  which  is  represented  in  the  diagram, 
and  that  they  do  not  act  upon  the  instrument  by  direct  radiation, 
is  shown  by  interposing  a  small  tin-plate  screen  between  the 
second  mirror  and  the  thermometer:  in  this  case  the  liquid  imme- 
diately becomes  stationary ;  while,  if  the  screen  be  placed  be- 
tween the  instrument  and  the  candle,  no  sensible  effect  is  pro- 
duced. 

If,  instead  of  a  candle,  a  red-liot  ball  be  placed  in  the  focus  of 
the  first  mirror  paper  may  be  a^orched,  and  gunpowder  or  pho&- 
phorus  inflamed  in  the  focus  of  the  second.  Beat,  however,  ia 
emitted  in  the  form  of  rays  from  bodies,  whether  swell  bodies  bo 
luminous  or  not,  A  canister  of  boiling  water  may  be  substituted 
for  tlie  candle  or  the  red-hot  ball,  and  the  heat  which  it  emits, 
although  lees  intense,  will  be  concentrated  by  the  opposite  mirror 
equally  well. 

(157)  Absorption  of  Real. — ^Diflerent  substances  reflect  heat 
unequally.  Polished  metals  possess  the  power  of  i-eflection  in  the 
highest  degree,  but  even  the  metals  differ  considerably  in  reflect- 
ing power.  Melloni,  from  his  experiments,  has  concluded  that 
of  100  rays,  silver  reflects  90;  bright  lead  reflects  60;  whilst 
glass  reflects  but  10. 

By  scratching  t!ie  surface  of  a  body  it  reflects  heat  irregularly, 
in  the  same  way  that  a  sheet  of  white  paper  scatters  the  light 
which  it  reflects;  and  by  coating  the  surface  more  or  less  com- 
pletely with  lamp-black,  the  amount  of  heat  which  is  reflected 
may  be  diminished  in  a  degi-ee  proportioned  to  tlie  alteration  of 
the  surface.  In  this  case,  that  portion  of  the  lieat  which  is  not 
reflected  is  absorbed.     When  the  heat  is  all  reflected,  the  tem- 
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perature  of  the  body  remains  unaltered ;  but  wlien 
takes  place,  tbc  temperature  rises  in  proportiou  to  the  quantity 
of  heat  which  ia  absorbed.  This  difference  may  be  exhibited  by 
placing  a  lighted  taper  in  the  focus  of  oue  of  the  mirrors,  and 
employing  in  the  second  focus  a  diffei-ential  thermoscope,  one 
ball  of  which  is  gilt,  and  the  other  bail  cohered  witli  lamp-black. 
On  placing  the  gilt  ball  in  tiie  focos,  scarcely  any  motion  of  the 
liquid  in  the  stem  is  perceived ;  but,  on  ntversing  the  balls,  al- 
though the  amount  of  huat  which  falls  on  tlie  instrument  is  no 
greater  than  before,  the  liquid  descends  rapidly :  in  the  first  ease, 
the  heat  is  for  the  most  part  reflected ;  m  the  second  it  is  ab- 
sorbed, and  the  temperature  consequently  I'ises. 

A  similar  result  may  he  obtained  by  talcing  two  bright  tin 

Slates,  and  coating  one  surface  of  one  of  them  with  lamp-black. 
»n  placing  them  in  a  vertical  position,  with  a  hot  iron  ball  mid- 
way between  the  two  plates  but  not  touching  either  of  tliem,  the 
blackened  surface  being  directed  towards  the  source  of  heat,  it 
will  be  found  tliat  the  blackened  plate  becomes  heated  by  ab- 
sorption, while  the  other  remains  cool:  this  may  be  shown  by 
causing  a  cork  to  adhere  to  the  outer  surface  of  each  plate,  by 
means  of  a  little  wax  or  pomatum  ;  t}ie  wax  will  nieit  upon  the 
blackened  plate,  and  the  cork  will  fall  from  it  much  sooner  than 
from  the  bright  one. 

The  power  of  refle^ition  seems  to  reside  almost  exclusively  in 
the  surface  of  the  body.  A  film  of  gold  leaf,  not  exceeding 
^jj'j^j  inch  in  thickness,  answers  the  purpose  of  a  reflector  near- 
ly as  well  as  a  mass  of  solid  gold ;  since  a  sheet  of  paper  partial- 
ly gilt,  if  held  within  a  short  distance  of  a  mass  of  red-hot  metal, 
will  become  scorched,  excepting  in  those  points  which  are  pro- 
tected by  the  metallic  film.  The  absorbing  power  of  a  substance 
is  inversely  proportioned  to  its  power  of  reflecting  beat ;  the  best 
reflectoi's  are  the  worst  absorbents,  and  viceversd.  As  istlie  case 
with  light,  so  it  is  found  with  radiant  heat,  that  the  greater  the 
angle  ot'  incidence  the  more  complete  is  the  reflection. 

(158)  Connexion  hetween  Absorption  and  Hadiation. — The 
experiments  of  Leslie  have  pi'oved  tlie  existence  of  an  important 
connexion  between  the  absorbing  and  the  radiating  powers  of  the 
same  substance ;  they  are  in  all  cases  directly  proportioned  to 
each  other.  The  great  diversity  of  radiating  power  possessed  by 
diff"erent  substances  may  be  exemplified  by  the  following  experi- 
ments. Let  a  cubic  canister  of  tin  plate  have  one  of  its  sides 
covered  with  lamp-black,  and  a  second  side  with  writing  paper, 
let  a  third  be  scratched  in  various  directions,  and  let  the  fourth 
remain  polished.  On  placing  the  canister,  filled  with  hot 
water,  in  the  focus  of  one  mirror,  and  a  thermoscope  in  the  focua 
of  the  other,  it  will  be  found,  on  presenting  each  side  in  succes- 
sion to  the  mirror,  that  a  diflerent  teniperatm-e  is  indicated. 
The  heat  radiated  will  be  found  to  be  greatest  from  the  lamp- 
black, less  from  the  paper,  still  less  from  the  scratched  face,  and 
least  of  all  from  the  polished  surface.  In  eouBe(juence  of  the 
more  rapid  radiation  from  blackened  than  from  polished  surfaces 
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of  the  same  metal,  a  given  quantity  of  a  hot  liquid  placed  ,in  a 
biacieued  vessel  will  reach  tlm  tetiiperature  of  the  Eurroiiiidiiig 
air  sooner  than  if  it  bo  placed  in  a  vessel  similar  in  size  and 
shape,  but  with  'a  polished  surface, 

In  the  economical  applications  of  lieat,  constant  scope  ia 
afforded  for  tJie  employment  of  the  powers  of  reflection,  radia- 
tion, and  absorption.  The  meat-screen  and  the  Dutch  oven, 
when  kept  bright,  afford  instances  of  tlie  a()plication  of  the 
reflection  of  heat  to  beneficial  purposes,  in  directing  the  heat 
upon  the  objects  between  them  and  the  fire.  Tea  made  in  a 
silver  teapot,  which,  owing  to  its  polished  surface,  long  retains 
its  high  temperature,  is  superior  in  flavour  to  that  made  in  black 
eartlienware,  which  rapidly  loses  its  heat  by  radiation.  Pipes 
for-  the  conveyance  of  steam  should  be  kept  bright^  until  they 
reach  tiie  apartment  where  the  heat  is  to  be  distributed,  and 
.there  the  surface  should  be  blackened,  in  order  to  favour  the 
process  of  radiation. 

(159)  Fommtion  of  Dew. — The  distribution  of  heat  by  radia- 
tion is' not  confined  to  bodies  highly  heated.  All  substances, 
whatever  be  their  temperature,  are  constantly  radiating  a  certain 
portion  of  heat,  the  amount  of  which  depends  upon  tlieir  temper- 
ature. If  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  be  placed  in  the  focus  of  a 
parabolic  mirror,  which  is  turned  towards  a  pei-fectly  cloudless 
aky,iu  such  a  direction  that  the  sun's  rays  shall  not  fall  upon  the 
mirror,  the  temperature  will  sink  several  degrees  ;  at  night,  fre- 
quently as  much  as  15"  or  18".  The  thermometer,  like  all  other 
objects,  is  constantly  radiating  heat ;  the  mirror  cuts  it  off  from 
the  r^ys  proceeding  from  surrounding  objects,  and  the  portion  of 
Bpace  towards  whicli  it  is  presented  not  returning  the  heat  ra- 
mated  towards  it  from  the  instrument,  tlie  temperature  of  the 
thermometer  necessarily  falls.  A  similar  expenmcnt  is  easily 
made  with  the  conjugate  mirrors.  If,  in  the  focus  of  one  initror, 
a  cage  filled  with  ice  (c,  fig.  122)  be  supported,  and  in  the  focus 


of  the  opposite  mirror,  the  bulb,  E,  of  the  differential  thermo- 
scope,  which  lias  been  blackened  to  favour  radiation,  and  which  is 
screened  from  the  radiation  of  surrounding  objects  l»y  a  second 
small  mirror,  placed  as  at  a,  the  liquid  will  soon  rise  in  the  stem 
connected  with  the  blackened  bulb,  because  the  bulb  radiates 
towards  the  ice,  which  only  partially  returns  the  rays  that  il 
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receives ;  and  tbe  radiation  from  surrounding  bodies  upon  tlia 
tliermoscope  being  prevented,  its  temperature  falls. 

The  principles  of  radiation  were  happily  applied  by  Wells  to 
the  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  of  dew.  Dew  is  formed 
most  copionaiy  during  a  calm,  clear  night  aucceeding  a  hot  day : 
it  is  deposited  in  exposed  situations  and  upon  the  leaves  of 
plants,  and  on  filamentous  objects  in  general.  As  soon  as  tho 
sun  dipa  below  the  horizon,  and  in  shady  places  even  before  sun- 
set, radiatiori  from  the  earth  is  no  longer  compensated  by  the 
solar  rays ;  the  temperature  of  the  anrface  is,  therefore,  speedily 
reduced  below  that  of  the  stratum  of  air  in  contact  with  it ;  this 
stratum  being  charged  with  moisture,  is  no  longer  able  to  support 
so  much  vapour  in  the  elastic  form,  but  deposits  it  (just  as  when 
a  glass  of  cold  spring  water  is  brought  into  a  warm  room,  it  be- 
comes bedewed  with  moisture  on  its  outside) ;  and  tho  force  of 
cohesion  collects  the  water  into  tlie  pearly  drops  that  stud  tho 
herbage  and  sparkle  in  the  sloping  rays  of  the  sun.  On  cloudy 
nights  little  or  no  dew  is  dep<Bited,  because  the  masses  of  sus- 
pended vapour  intercept  the  rays  from  the  earth,  and  return 
them  to  its  surface.  Overhanging  buildings  or  the  projecting 
branches  of  trees,  in  a  similar  way  returii  the  lieat  to  the  object 
beneath  them,  and  prevent  the  reduction  of  tem|)erature  wliieh 
necessarily  precedes  the  deposition  of  dew.  On  windy  nights,  the 
equiiibiium  is  rapidly  restored  by  the  contact  of  fresh  surfaces  of 
air  with  the  radiating  crust  of  iJie  earth,  and  little  or  no  dew  ia 
formed.  Upon  metallic  bodies,  which  are  bad  radiatora,  and 
upon  the  hard-beaten  path  or  road,  where  the  heat  is  conducted 
rapidly  from  the  strata  beneatii,  scarcely  any  dew  is  deposited ; 
while  upon  the  branching  shrub,  the  tufted  grass  and  the  downy 
leaf,  abundance  of  moisture  is  collected,  these  being  precisely  the 
ohjecte  which  derive  most  benefit  from  its  presence. 

In  India,  near  tlie  town  of  Hoogly,  about  forty  miles  from 
Calcutta,  the  principle  of  radiation  is  applied  to  the  artificial  pro- 
duction of  ice.  Flat  shallow  excavations,  from  one  to  two  feet 
deep,  are  loosely  lined  with  rice-straw,  or  some  similar  bad  con- 
ductor of  heat,  and  upon  the  surface  of  this  layer  are  placed  shal- 
low pans  of  porous  earthenware,  filled  with  water  to  the  depth  of 
one  or  two  inches.  Kadiation  rapidly  reduces  the  temperature 
below  the  freezing  point,  and  ice  is  formed  in  thin  crusts,  which 
are  removed  aa  they  are  produced,  and  stowed  away  in  suitable 
ice-houses  until  niglit,  when  the  ice  is  conveyed  in  boats  to  Cal- 
cittta.  Winter  is  the  ice-making  season — viz.,  from  the  end  of 
Kovember  to  the  middle  of  Fcbruai-y.* 

"  A  carious  formatfoQ  of  iee  at  the  bottom  of  some  rapid,  clear,  anil  rocky  atreama 
ia  occasionally  aeea  under  the  influence  of  radiation,  during  tlie  pravaJence  of  bright 
frosty  weather,  lee  thus  formed  ia  termed  grownd  iee.  The  water  cools  down  to  40° 
as  usual,  but  below  this  point  the  colder  water  no  longer  forms  a  protecting  layer,  aa  in 
still  sheets  or  gently  moviag  atreams ;  the  agitation  produced  by  the  passage  of  tl  e  wa- 
ter through  its  precipitous  and  irregular  channel  makes  the  temperature  uniform 
throughout,  till  it  arrives  at  the  tVceiing  pohit.  Radiation,  meantime,  proceeds  through 
the  water  from  the  weeds  and  rocky  fragmenta  in  the  bed  of  the  stream :  these  become 
DOW  the  coldest  points  ;  angularities  and  points  indeed,  under  all  ciruumstances,  &vout 
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The  fimdamental  fact  of  cooling  by  radiation  of  the  bodies  on 
which  dew  is  being  formed,  is  eaBny  verified.  If  a  tliei'mometer 
oe  laid  upon  a  grass-plat,  on  a  clear  night,  it  will  be  found  to 
indicate  a  temperature  several  degrees  below  that  shown  by  a 
second  thermometer,  snapended  two  feet  or  more  from  the  surface. 

(160)  Law  of  Cooling  by  Radiation. — ^The  rapidity  of  the  cool- 
ing of  any  body  by  radiation  depends  upon  the  excess  of  its  tem- 
perature over  that  of  the  external  air.  Tlie  hotter  the  body,  the 
more  rapidly  does  it  cool ;  and  as  it  approaches  the  tempei'ature 
of  the  air,  the  more  slowly  does  it  lose  its  excess  of  heat. 

Newton  assumed  thai  the  qnantity  of  heat  lost  by  a  hot  body, 
for  equal  intervals  of  time,  was  proportioned  to  the  excess  of  its 
temperature  above  that  of  tiie  surrounding  air  ;  so  that  if  a  body 
heated  to  100°  in  an  atmosphere  at  0°,  lose  10°  in  one  minute, 
the  same  body  heated  to  50°  would  lose  5°  per  minute,  the  air 
being  also  at  0°.  Later  experiments,  however,  have  shown  that 
this  assumption  is  not  exa<;t,  even  for  low  temperatures,  and  that 
it  becomes  very  inaccurate  at  high  ones. 

An  admirable  series  of  reseaitjhes  upon  the  rate  of  cooling  by 
radiation  was  ma^e  by  Dulong  and  Petit  {Ann.  de  CMmie,  ll. 
vii.  337).  They  employed  a  hollow  sphere  of  thin  brass,  black- 
ened in  the  interior,  and  fnmished  with  arrangements  for  ex- 
hausting it  of  air.  For  the  heated  body  they  nsed  a  thennonieter 
with  a  large  bulb,  heated  to  a  determinate  degree,  and  supported 
in  the  centre  of  the  hollow  sphere.  Tliey  then  placed  the  appa- 
ratus in  water  which  was  maintained  at  a  constant  temperature, 
and  they  observed  that  the  rate  of  cooling  differed  with  the 
nature  of  the  gaseous  medium  contained  in  the  globe.  If  the 
temperature  of  the  sphere  coritinned  constant  whilst  the  experi- 
ments were  made  in  vacuo  upon  the  heated  body  at  temperatures 
ascending  according  to  the  terms  of  an  arithmetical  progression, 
the  rapidity  of  cooling  increased  according  to  the  terms  of  a  geo- 
metric progression,  diminished  by  a  constant  quantity ;  tliis  con- 
stant quantity  being  the  heat  radiated  back  upon  the  cooling 
body,  from  tlie  inner  surface  of  the  sphere.  If  the  temperature 
of  the  sphere  and  that  of  the  heated  body  were  hoth  raised  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  an  arithmetical  progression,  so  that  the  differ- 
'eiK*  between  the  two  was  always  constant,  it  was  found  that  the 
rate  of  cooling  increased  as  the  temperature  rose,  according  to 
the  terms  of  a  geomi;tric  pi-ogression. 

(161)  Rdatvoe  Abm>ri)<M,ily  of  Different  Kinds  of  Seat.— 
The  transmission  of  radiant  heat  takes  place  more  freely  in  vaeuo 
than  in  air.  It  is  calculated  that  the  solar  rays,  in  traversing  a 
column  of  air  6000  feet  high,  are  deprived  of  one  fifth  of  their 
heat  in  consequence  of  the  imperfect  transparency  of  the  air 
(Forbes).     The  absorption  of  heat  is,  however,  influenced  by  an 

the  deposition  of  ctyBtala,  aad  to  tliese  irregular  surfaces  the  ice  attaohea  itself  in  sil- 
very, oauliflower-sliaped,  fipongy  masses,  soroetbues  aoeuniulating  in  quantltj  sufficient 
to  dam  up  ilie  stream,  and  cause  it  to  overflow ;  at  others,  as  the  lee  increases  iu  bulk 
and  buoyancy,  it  rises  in  large  flakes,  raising  to  the  surface  portions  of  rook,  and  even 
Iron  ils^ 
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important  caiiao,  to  which  no  allusion  has  jet  heeii  made,  and 
wliicli  was  firet  placed  iu  its  true  light  by  the  experiments  of 
Melloni.     It  may  be  illustrated  iu  the  following  manner : — 

If  a  numher  of  sources  of  heat  be  employed,  each  different  in 
kind  and  in  intensity, — such  as  the  naked  flame  of  an  oil  lamp,  a 
platinum  wire  heated  to  redness  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  a 
sheet  of  copper  heated  to  between  700°  and  800°  in  a  current  of 
heated  air  whicli  is  rising  from  a  lamp  placed  beneath  it,  and  a 
copper  canister  filled  with  boiling  water, — the  ball  of  a  tlienno- 
scope  covered  with  lamp-black  may  be  placed  at  such  a  distance 
from  each  of  these  sources  of  heat  that  the  liquid  shall  stand  in 
each  ease  at  the  same  point ;  that  ia,  the  temperature  to  which 
the  thermoscope  is  exposed  sliall  be  equal  in  each  case.  Now,  if 
these  distances  he  noted,  and  if  the  ball  of  tlie  thermoscope  be 
corered  with  a  variety  of  other  substances  in  succession,  instead 
of  with  lamp-black,  the  thermoscope,  when  exposed  to  each  of 
the  different  sources  of  heat  in  succession,  will  appear  to  receive 
different  proportions  of  heat,  although  placed  at  the  distances  at 
which,  wlteu  it  was  coated  with  lamp-black,  the  heat  appeared  to 
be  equal.  Thus,  suppose  that  the  heat  absorbed,  when  the  lamp- 
black was  used,  in  each  case  were  equal  to  100  ;  if  the  thermo- 
scope were  coated  with  white  lead,  it  was  found  that,  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  naked  flame  as  before,  it  indicated  a  heat  of 
only  58 ;  opposite  to  the  red-hot  platinum  the  heat  was  56,  instead 
of  100  as  with  the  lamp-black ;  with  the  copper  at  750°,  a  heat 
of  89  instead  of  100  was  indicated ;  while  opposite  the  canister 
of  boiling  \t-ater  the  thermoscope  showed  a  heat  of  100,  con-e- 
eponding  exactly  with  the  effect  upon  it  wiien  lamp-black  was 
used. 

The  following  table  exhibits  some  of  the  results  which  Melloni 
obtained  by  operating  in  this  way : — 


Selaiive  AbsorlaUlity  of  Different 

Kinds  of  Heat. 

Abs.rbLngSi.tfMB. 

K 

Sl 

'?.T^/' 

*■.■• 

Likmp-bla..b 

100 

100 

100 

100 

B5 

56 

89 

100 

lEinglfaa 

B2 

64 

8* 

lodinnlDk 

»S 

95 

87 

85 

Shell  Lac 

47 

70 

18-6 

IS 

Lamp-blick  appears  to  absorb  all  the  rays  that  fall  upon  it, 
from  whate^et  source  they  maj  have  originated;  and  the 
amount  absorbed  by  metallic  surfaces,  although  smaller,  is  nearly 
uniform,  whatei  er  be  the  souice  It  has  also  been  observed,  that 
the  less  intense  the  source  of  heat,  the  greater  usually  is  the  pro- 
portion absorbed. 

Franklin,  nearly  a  century  ago,  made  the  observation  that 
solar  heat  is  absorbed  with  greater  or  less  facility  according  to 
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the  colour  of  the  ohjoct  upon  which  the  ravs  fall,  Imt  that  little 
or  no  such  difference  exists  with  the  heat  of  a  lamp  or  of  a  candle. 
He  took  pieces  of  cloth,  similar  in  texture  and  eize,  but  different 
in  colour,  and  placed  them  in  the  annlight,  upon  iiewly-tallen 
enow,  and  he  found  that  the  snow  melted  under  the  pieces  of 
cloth  with  greater  rapidity  the  darker  the  tint— the  absorption 
.  being  greatest  with  the  pieces  of  black  cloth,  then  followed  the 
bine,  then  the  green,  purple,  red,  yellow,  and  white  pieces,  in  the 
order  enumerated. 

(162)  Transrmssion  of  Seat  through  Screens. — The  causes  of 
these  remarkable  differences  will  be  best  understood  by  a  consid- 
eration of  the  phenomena  attending  the  transaiission  of  heat 
through  bodies  which  allow  it  to  pass  unobstructed,  as  glass 
allows  light  to  pass.  Melloni  teiined  those  bodies  which  thus 
transmit  neat  diaihermims,  or  diailiermic  (from  StA,  fhrough,  and 
ffepnot,  hot) — ^those  which  do  not  allow  ibis  traiwmission  of  heat 
being  termed  athermmis  or  adiathermic. 

Bodies  that  are  transparent  to  light  are  by  no  means  equally 
80  to  radiant  heat.  This  arises  from  two  causes,  wliicli  require 
to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  each  other,  and  which  may  be 
separately  illustrated  by  a  parallel  action  on  the  rays  of  light.  A 
glass  containing  pure  water  absorbs  very  little  light,  and  trans- 
mits almost  all  that  it  does  not  reflect ;  if  the  attempt  be  made 
to  measure  its  transparency  by  ascertaining  the  distance  at  which 
a  page  printed  in  small  type  is  legible  when  the  vessel  of  water 
is  interposed,  and  afterwards,  when  it  is  removed,  the  difference 
in  the  two  cases  is  hardly  appreciable.  If  a  few  drops  of  a  mix- 
ture of  Indian  ink  and  water  be  added,  the  transparency  will  be 
diminished,  and  the  characters  will  be  legible  at  a  smaller  dis- 
tance; a  further  addition  of  ink  will  diminish  the  transparency 
more  and  more,  until  the  letters  can  be  no  longer  discerned.  The 
light  that  is  transmitted,  however,  although  diminished  in  quan- 
tity, possesses  the  same  chara<;ter  as  the  incident  light ;  and  a 
prismatic  analysis  shows  that  both  consist  of  the  same  colours  in 
the  same  proportion  ;  if  in  this  experiment  indigo  be  substituted 
for  Indian  ink,  the  legibility  of  the  page  is  diminished  to  an 
extent  nearly  equal ;  but  the  prism  shows  that  certain  of  the  rays 
ha^'e  been  absorbed  more  completely  than  others.  Similar  effects 
are  produced  with  the  rays  of  heat.  There  are,  however,  a  num- 
ber of  substances  which  are  almost  perfectly  transparent  to  light 
— viz.,  among  solids,  glass,  diamond,  Iceland  spar,  ice,  and  a 
great  number  of  crystals ;  amongst  liquids,  water,  spirit  of  wine, 
ether,  turpentine,  and  a  multitnae  of  other  bodies ;  and  among 
ngriform  bodies,  atmospheric  air,  and  the  greater  number  of 
gases.  For  heat,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  only  one  known  solid 
that  approaches  perfect  diathermacy,  and  that  is  rock  salt ;  many 
colourless  gases  possess  the  property  also  in  a  still  higher  degree, 
but  no  liquid  has  yet  been  discovered  which  is  free  from  absorp- 
tive action  on  the  thermic  rays. 

The  more  important  parts  of  the  apparatus  employed  by  Mel- 
loni in  these  researches  are  represented  in  Fig.  123.     One  of  hia 
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four  principal  soiirces  of  heat — viz.,  naked  flame,  ignited  platinum, 
blackened  copper  heated  to  750°,  or  copper  heated  to  '212°,  waa 


placed  i-i  at  m,  on  a  moveahle  support,  behind  the  perforated 
screen  n  tie  rx>i=  being  concentrated,  when  necessary,  by  the 
contaie  mnur,  m  ,  they  were  received  at  a  suitable  distance  from 
this  upon  the  tliennoseope  or  thermo-rriuUiplier,  t.*  If  a  double 
screen,  s,  of  polished  copper  were  interposed  between  the  source 
of  heat  and  the  thermoscope,  the  rays  of  heat  were  entirely  inter- 
■  cepted.  Having  placed  the  thenooacope  at  such  a  distance  as 
always  to  indicate,  when  the  copper  screens  were  removed,  a 
constant  given  elevation  of  tem])eraturc,  a  plate  of  some  sub- 
stance, the  diatlierinacy  of  which  was  to  be  ascertained,  was  then 
introduced  at  p  ;  and  on  observing  the  difference  of  temperature, 
as  marked  by  the  instrument,  the  proportion  of  heat  which  the 

filate  transmitted  was  at  once  asc:ertained.  In  this  manner  Mel- 
oni  found  that  plates  of  rock  salt  of  great  transparency,  vaiying 
in  thickness  from  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  to  2  or  3  inches  in  thick- 
ness, transmitted  92  out  of  every  100  rays  incident  upon  them, 
whatever  were  the  source  of  heat  employed  ;  the  loss  of  8  per 
cent,  being  mainly  dne  to  a  UTiiform  quantity  which  is  reflected 
at  the  two  surfaces  of  the  plate  ;  rock  salt,  therefore,  is  to  heat 
what  pure  colourless  glass  is  to  light.  The  following  expcrinient 
shows  the  independence  of  diathermacy  and  transparency : — If  a 
cast  iron  ball  heated  to  about  400°  be  placed  midway  between 
the  blackened  bulbs  of  a  thermoscope,  each  bulb  will  receive  an 
equal  amount  of  heat,  and  the  liquid  will  remain  stationary  ;  but 
if  a  plate  of  rock  salt  be  interposed  between  the  iron  and  one  of 
the  bulbs,  and  a  plate  of  glass  of  equal  thickness  be  placed  be- 
tween the  hot  hall  and  the  other  bulb,  it  will  be  found  that  al- 
though both  plates  are  almost  equally  transparent  to  light,  yet 
the  bulb  next  the  rock  salt  will  rise  in  temperature  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  one  next  the  glass.  In  liquids,  the  independ- 
ence of  transparency  and   diathermacy  is  still   more   striking. 

•  In  these  ii 
HeTTno-midlmlm 
15 


peculiiir  Had  very  delicate  thenuometric  apparatus,  teimdi  a 
aa  geoerallj  emplojed. 
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Thus,  out  of  100  rays  that  fell  from  an  argaiid  lamp,  on  each  of 
four  liquids  equally  transparent — viz.,  water,  sulphuric  acid, 
ether,  aud  oil  of  turpentine,  water  transmitted  only  11,  sulphuric 
acid,  17,  ether  21,  and  oil  of  turpentine,  81 ;  while  chloride  of 
Bulphur,  which  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  allowed  63  of  the  incident 
rays  to  pass. 

The  following  table  includes  some  of  the  results  obtained  by 
Melloni,  for  several  solid  bodies  ;  in  these  experiments  plates  of 
equal  thickness  were  used  in  each  case. 

Diaihermaey  of  different  Solids. 


Each  p  a  e  wa,  0  oa  n  h  h   k 

t"«me 

l^ltofl 

S^T 

^Tf. 

EockSall(l     pd) 

92  J 

92-3 

92-3 

92-3 

Sidlian  <*ulphur  (jeUow) 

4 

77 

60 

54 

Flaor  Spar  (limp  S) 

I" 

42 

83 

Book  Salt  (loQdj) 

65 

Beryl  (green  ah  yeUow) 
Iceland  Spar  (limp  d) 

46 

39 

28 

0 

Plate  Glass 

■i 

24 

0 

Qoartailimpd) 

28 

Quartz  (smoky) 

17 

C 

White  Topaz 

33 

24 

4 

0 

Sulphate  of  Banum 

18 

3 

0 

Toarmal  ne  (dark  green) 

16 

3 

0 

airio  Ac  d 

0 

Alum.. 

9 

2 

8ugarJ3andj  (limpid) 

8 

0 

0 

lee 

^ 

0-5 

0 

0 

jyiathermac ^  of  Xiq  ids  containM  in  Glasb — sf/alum  of  liquid 
0-3t)2  inch  The  source  of  heat  tn  each  case  was  an  ai^aud 
oUlamp 

Ksnlphide  of  Carbon  (eolouriesa).        i 

Chloride  of  ^nlp''  t  (red  brown).         i 

Terchloride  of  Phosphorv  s  i 

Essence  of  Turpentine 

Coi™  Oil  (yeUow) 

Olive  Oil  (greenish) 

fl63)  Ihatfiermacy  of  Gists  and  Japouts — The  expeiiments 
of  Knobliuch  h  i-v  e  shown  that  e\  en  metallic  bodies  m  very  thiu 
films  are  diathei-mic,  presentn  g  m  th  s  respect  an  analogy  with 
ijieir  limited  transparency  to  hgbt  m  films  of  similar  tenuitv 
Gold  and  silver  transmit  certain  of  the  rajs  of  heat  more  freely 
than  others,  whilst  platinum  appears  to  transmit  all  the  ravs  with 
nearly  equal  facility.  On  the  other  iiand,  Tyndall  has  found  that 
the  gases  exert  ditferent  degrees  of  absorptive  action  on  the  rays 
of  heat,  and  even  when  colourless  that  this  effect  is  strongly 
marked.  Coal  gas,  for  example,  exerts  a  mncli  stronger  absorp- 
tive effect  than  atmospheric  air,  and  the  vapour  of  ether  consid- 
erably more  than  that  of  the  bisulphide  of  carbon.  Eays  of  cer- 
tain degrees  of  refrangibility  also  are  more  powerfully  absorbed 
by  the  colourless  gases  than  others.     For  example,  coal  gas  ar- 
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rests  the  heat-rays  from  a  source  below  the  Tisible  red  heat,  much 
more  perfectly  than  it  absorbs  the  rays  of  the  lime  light  after 
they  have  traversed  a  thin  layer  of  water,* 

The  following  table  is  given  by  Tyndal!  as  representing  the 
relative  absorptive  power  for  heat  emanating  from  a  source  at 
212°,  of  various  gasea  at  the  normal  pressure  of  30  inches  of  mer- 
cury, when  a  column  of  the  gas,  4  feet  in  length,  was  subjected 
to  experiment : — 

Air  I  Carbonic  Aeicl  90 

Os>geii  1  N  trous  Oxide.  S56 

N  tmgen  I  Sulphuretted  HjdK^en.  390 

Hydro^n  I  Marol  Gas  403 

Chlonne  89  '-ulphuions  Anhydride  710 

Hydroohlono  Acid  6"  01eli^nt  Cua  870 

Carbonic  Oxide  1]  Ammonia.  1I9S 

The  abborptive  powei  of  many  vapours  fur  rays  of  obBcnre 
heat  IS  still  more  remarkable ,  the  table  on  the  next  page  show- 
ing a  few  of  Tyndall's  results  at  low  tensions,  compared  with  that 
of  air  at  the  normal  pressure,  which  is  as  before  taken  as  1. 

The  absorbent  action  of  the  perfumes  of  many  flowers  for 
these  obscure  rays  was  also  shown  to  be  singularly  nigh.  A  few 
drops  of  an  essential  oil  placed  in  a  tube,  and  exposed  to  a  cur- 
rent of  dry  air,  gave  a  scented  atmosphere,  of  which  the  absorp- 
tive power  varied  greatly ;  that  of  patchouli  being  30,  that  of 
Jftvender  60,  that  ofcaesia  109,  while  tliat  of  aniseed  was  as  high 
ae  372 ;  so  that  the  perfume  proceeding  from  a  flower-bed  absorbs 
a  large  proportion  of  the  radiant  heat  of  low  refrangibility  inci- 
dent upon  it. 

The  experiments  of  Tyndall  appear  also  to  have  completely 
established  the  fact  that  aqueous  vapour  has  a  powerful  absorb- 
ent action  upon  heat  of  low  refrangibility,  although  Magnus  has 
arrived  at  a  different  conclusion.  The  cause  of  this  difference  is, 
however,  satisfactorily  explained  by  Tyndall,  (PMl.  Trans., 
1862,  p.  86). 
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boiling.  The  face  of  the  cube  was  turned  towaids  the  tube  for  experiment,  and  w.._ 
coated  with  lamp-black.  At  the  other  end  of  tlie  brasa  tnbe,  a  thermo-electric  pile 
(317)  was  placed ;  one  face  of  the  pile  was  directed  towards  the  tube  wljch  contained 
the  gas  under  trial,  whilst  the  other  end  was  directed  towards  a  second  tube  also  con- 
tiunii^  boiling  water.  The  thermo-electric  pile  was  connect«i!  with  a  very  aensitiva 
galvanometer.  The  eiperiraent  commenced  by  eihauErthig  the  long  tube  of  dr,  and 
then  adjoating  the  distance  of  the  second  cube  of  boilmg  water,  interporang  or  with- 
drawing a  screen  nntil  the  amount  of  heat  which  fell  upon  the  two  surfacea  of  the  ther- 
mo-electric pile  was  exactly  equal,  which  was  indicated  by  the  needle  of  the  galvanome- 
ter  standing  precisely  at  zero.  The  gas  for  esamination  was  then  admitted  into  the 
tube  after  carefully  drying  it ;  under  these  drcumstanees,  if  the  gas  thus  admitted  were 
capable  of  absorbing  even  an  exceedingly  snjall  portion  of  radiant  heat,  the  equilibrium 
of  the  galvanometer  was  destroyed,  and  the  needle  was  deflected  to  an  extent  varying 
with  the  amount  of  heat  arrested  during  its  passage  through  the  gas. 
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It  must  not  be  fot  gotten  thit  hitherto  Tjndall's  e-^perimenta. 
upon  the  canons  s,  isea  and  vaponi-s  have  been  confined  tor  the 
moat  part  to  ladiant  heat  ot  1  jw  retrangibihty  ^  o  doubt  other 
and  ver>  different  results  will  be  furnished  when  heat  ot  high 
refrangibility  is  made  thi,  subject  of  uiquuj 

The  radiation  ot  lie<it  by  gases  has  m^o  been  clearly  estab- 
lished by  the  expeiiments  ot  T>iidall  ind  contonnibl-y  with  what 
we  know  of  ladiation  and  absoiptitn  m  eolidt,  lie  has  proved 
that  amongst  gases  the  most  powerful  absoibento  are  likewise 
the  best  radiitoid 

(16i)  InfiuerKX  of  Structure  on  Diaihermacy  — It  by  no  means 
necessarily  follows  that  a  body  which  is  tnnsparent  to  light  is 
also  able  to  allow  the  passage  ot  heat,  and  iic  xersi ,  sulphate 
of  copper,  which  permits  the  passage  of  bine  light  abundantly, 
arrests  the  rays  of  heat  entirely.  Again,  the  opaque  black  glass, 
used  for  the  construction  of  polarizing  min-ors,  transmits  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  thermic  rays.  Smoked  rock  salt  and 
black  mica  also  exhibit  the  same  power. 

Mechanical  arrangement  appears  to  have  even  more  influ- 
ence upon  diathermacy  than  chemical  composition.  Common 
table  salt  is  perfectly  adiathermie.  A  solution  of  rock  salt  is 
scarcely  superior  to  pure  water  in  diathermacy,  and  a  solution  of 
alum  is  equally  diathermic  with  a  solution  of  rock  salt.  This  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  effect  which  alteration  of  structure 
produces  on  the  action  of  bodies  on  light.  Common  loaf-sugar  is 
opaque  and  of  dazzHng  whiteness,  but  pure  sugar-candy  (the 
same  body  only  in  larger  crystals)  is  colourless  and  transparent : 
the  most  transparent  glass,  "by  pulverization,  may  be  reduced  to 
a  white  opaque  powder. 

As  already  mentioned,  pure  colourless  rock  salt  is  the  only 
solid  substance  the  diathermacy  of  which  approaches  perfection ; 
and  even  rock  salt,  according  to  the  researches  of  Knoblauch, 

•  The  rcBulta  obtained  by  Tjndall  on  dilntii^  boracic  ether  with  air  are  bo  angnlur 
and  anomalous  that  there  is  reason  to  Bnspect  aome  nndiseOTered  source  of  error,  lio. 
ndc  ether  b^ng  a  substance  easil;  liable  to  di 
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absorbs  certain  of  the  rays  of  beat,  somewbat  more  freely  than 
others.  All  otber  bodies  upon  wbicb  Melloni  lias  made  experi- 
ments, transmit  a  quantity  of  heat  which  varies  with  the  natnre 
of  the  source,  from  a  second  cause,  which  has  been  tenned  thermo- 
chrosw,  or  calorific  tint,  wbieli  is  analogous  to  a  difference  in 
colour  for  objects  transparent  to  light ;  to  this  cause  must  be  at- 
tributed the  remarkable  differences  in  the  amount  of  absorption 
(161),  according  to  the  source  from  which  the  heat  emanates. 
Before  qiiitting  this  subject,  it  may  be  observed  that  B,  Stewart 
{Proceed.  Roy.  Soc.  x.  389)  has  shown  that  highly  diathemiio 
bodies  are  bad  radiators,  while  adiathermic  bodies  are  good  radia- 
tore. 

(165)  Befraotion. — ^Radiant  heat,  like  light,  is  susceptible  of 
refraction :  a  large  convex  lens,  placed  in  the  sun's  rays,  not  only 
gives  a  focus  of  intense  light,  but,  as  is  well  known,  constitutes  a 
powerful  burning-glass.  Inflammable  objects  are  easily  ignited 
by  this  means,  and  the  focus  of  heat  is  found  to  correspond  near- 
ly with  that  of  the  greatest  light.  Further,  if  a  solar  beam  be 
subjected  to  the  action  of  a  prism  of  transparent  rock  salt  and  the 
coloured  spectrum  so  obtained  be  examined  by  means  of  a  small 
but  sensitive  thermometer,  it  is  foand  that  the  rays  of  heat,  like 
those  of  light,  possess  uneijual  degrees  of  refrangibility  ;  .hence, 
the  rays  of  heat  are  not  at  all  accumulated  in  one  spot,  but  are 
distributed  over  the  entire  spectrum.  There  are,  in  fact,  difler- 
ences  in  therays  of  heat  corresponding  to  those  of  colour  in  the 
rays  of  light.  The  greater  portion  ol  the  rays  of  solar  heat  are 
even  less  refrangible  than  the  red  rays,  for  the  maximum  of  tem- 
perature in  the  solar  spectrum  is  found  at  a  distance  below  the 
extreme  red  rays  as  great  as  the  brightest  yellow  is  above  them. 
By  the  employment  of  different  sources  of  liglit,  spectra  are  ob- 
tained in  which  the  intensity  of  the  li^ht  varies  in  different  parts, 
according  to  the  prevailing  colour  of  the  luminous  rays, — the 
yellow  light  of  common  salt  giving  a  spectrum  most  intense  in 
the  yellow  rays,  and  the  red  light  of  nitrate  of  strontium  giving 
a  spectrum  in  which  the  red  rays  possess  the  greatest  intensity. 
In  the  same  manner,  by  varying  the  source  of  heat  which  is  em- 
ployed, the  position  of  maximum  temperature  in  the  refracted 
beam  is  found  to  vary:  tlie  less  intense  the  source  of  heat,  the 
smaller  is  the  refrangibility  of  the  heat  radiated.  The  flame  of  a 
naked  lamp,  for  example,  emits  rays  of  heat  of  all  degrees  of  re- 
frangibility, its  maximum  of  intensity  being  about  the  middle  of 
the  spectrum  ;  from  the  ignited  platinum  the  maximum  of  heat 
falls  nearer  \io  the  red  ;  from  copper  at  750°  nearer  still ;  and  the 
heat  radiated  from  a  surface  at  212°  contains  scarcely  any  of 
the  more  refrangible  rays.  Now  it  is  obvious,  that  a  mixed 
pencil  of  heat,  if  it  falls  upon  a  diathermic  medium  which  ab- 
sorbs certain  of  the  rays  of  heat  and  not  others,  will  be  altered  in 
a  manner  similar  to  that  in  which  a  ray  of  light  is  affected  in 
traversing  a  coloured  glass. 

With  a  knowledge  of  th<we  facts,  the'-e  is  no  difficulty  in  un- 
derstanding how  it  is  that  the  sun's  rays  can  traverse  a  plate  of 
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glass  and  experience  but  little  absorption,  and  can  be  brought  to 
a  point  by  a  convex  lens,  or  by  a  glass  concaye  mirror,  eitliei-  of 
which  remains  cool  -wliiJe  intense  beat  is  developed  at  its  focus ; 
whereas,  if  the  same  lens  or  concave  mirror  be  held  opposite  to  a 
common  fire,  a  bright  spot  of  light  will  be  obtained  at  the  focus, 
but  little  or  no  heat ;  whilst  the  glass  of  which  the  lens  or  mirror 
is  composed  will  become  strongly  heated.  The  rays  which  glass 
transmits  most  readily  are  those  which  abound  in  solar  light,  bat 
these  are  precisely  the  rays  wliich  are  least  abundant  in  incan- 
descent bodies.  Advantage  has  long  been  taken  of  this  fact  by 
those  who  have  occasion  to  inspect  tlie  progress  of  operations  car- 
ried on  in  furnaces ;  they  are  able  by  the  use  of  a  glass  screen  to 
protect  the  lace  from  the  scorching  rays  which  the  glass  absorbs, 
althongh  it  offers  no  impediment  to  the  transmission  of  light. 

This  absorption  of  radiant  heat  by  glass  is  easily  demonstrated 
by  pla<;in^  a  canistei'  of  hot  water  in  the  focna  of  one  of  the  con- 
jugate mirrors  (fig.  122)  and  a  thermoscope  in  the  focus  of  the 
other :  the  air  in  the  acting  ball  of  this  instrament  ceases  to 
expand  the  instant  that  a  glass  screen  is  interposed  anywhere 
between  the  two  mirrors,  in  which  case  the  glass  absorbs  ihe  rays, 
and  becomes  heated  itself, 

(166)  Separatiwi  (f  Radiant  Seat  from  Light. — A  considera- 
tion of  the  preceding  facts  led  Melloni  to  the  discovery  that  by  a 
combination  of  screens  which  allow  light  of  a  given  colour  to 
pass,  radiant  heat  may  be  arrested  ;  and  thus  a  separation  of  the 
two  forces  may  be  ctfeeted.  By  transmitting  the  solar  rays,  first 
through  a  glass  vessel  filled  with  water,  which  arrests  the  less 
refrangible  rays,  and  then  through  a  plate  of  a  peculiar  green 
glass  tinged  by  means  of  oxide  of  copper,  which  stops  the  more 
refrangible  rays,  a  greenish  beam  was  obtained,  which  was  con- 
centrated by  lenses,  and  furnished  a  greenish  light  of  great 
intensity,  but  yet  produced  no  perceptible  heating  action  when  it 
was  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  face  of  a  sensitive  tliermoscope.  A 
similar  separation  of  light  and  heat  is  effected  in  nature,  in  the 
light  reflected  by  the  moon.  Melloni  concentrated  the  rays  of  the 
moon  by  means  of  an  excellent  lens  of  40  inches  in  diameter,  and 
obtained  a  brilliant  focus  of  light  of  0-4  inch  in  diameter,  the 
intensity  of  wliich  consequently  was  10,000  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  diffused  light  of  the  moon ;  upon  directing  tlie  focus 
of  light  upon  the  face  of  a  very  sensitive  thermo-multiplier,  only 
an  extremely  feeble  indication  of  heat  was  obtained.*-~{Mel!oni, 
Themiookrose,  Part  I.  note,  p.  251.) 

•  It  oi^ht,  however,  (o  be  Btatetl,  that  influenced  by  theoretical  coaslderatioos, 
Melloni,  in  oppo^tion  to  these  eiperimenta  and  to  bia  earlier  opinions,  raiuntained,  dur- 
ii^  the  latter  yeara  ol'  bis  life,  the  ideoHtj  of  the  agent  that  produces  light  and  heaL 
Traces  of  heat,  he  says,  are  found  m  everj  luminoas  ray ;  he  supposes  that  the  raya  of 
heat  may  be  Invirable,  just  as  the  chemical  rajs  beyond  the  riolet  end  of  Ihe  apeelrum 
are  utTi^ble,  becauje  ihe  structure  of  Uie  retioa  is  not  sasceptihle  of  undulations  the 
frequency  of  which  eieeeds  or  falls  short  of  a  certain  amount.  No  doubt  there  eiists 
an  average  hmit  to  the  power  of  the  retina  to  receire  Imninoua  expres^ons  from  solar 
radiations ;  the  boundary  between  light  and  darkness  being  almost  imperceptible.  In 
certain  individuals  the  retina  is  insensible  to  the  extreme  rays  at  the  red  end  of  the 
Bpee*juiu,  which  are  plajniy  discerned  by  others.    A  parallel  case  oecuw  in  the  audibili 
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The  foregoing  observations  show  that  in  the  analysis  of  radiant 
heat,  priems  and  lenses  of  glass  should  not  be  used,  since  they 
lead  to  resnlts  as  incorrect  as  tiiose  which  would  be  furnished  by 
studying  the  phenomena  of  light  by  means  of  coloured  prisms  and 
lenses.  Rock  salt  furnishes  the  only  known  material  of  which 
such  apparatus  can  properly  be  constructed,  and  by  its  means, 
rays  proceeding  even  from  the  Iranian  body  may  readily  be  con- 
centrated and  made  to  a«t  upon  a  thermoseope.  These  researches 
of  Melloni  explain  tlie  cause  of  the  contradictory  results  obtained 
in  the  earlier  experiments  on  the  refraction  of  heat. 

In  all  experiments  on  radiated  heat  it  has  been  observed  that 
lieat  when  once  absorbed,  whatever  may  have  been  its  original 
source,  acts  in  the  same  manner  in  producing  expansion ;  and 
when  radiated  again  it  does  not  retain  the  peculiarities  of  the 
source  from  which  it  originated ;  the  refrangibility  of  the  re- 
radiated  heat  depends  solely  upon  the  temperature  of  the  surface 
which  emits  it  a  second  time  ;  so  that  it  is  immaterial  wliether  it 
were  originally  derived  from  the  sun,  from  a  lamp  flame,  from 
ignited  platinum,  or  from  non-luminous  bodies ;  although  it  is 
well  known  that  the  refrangibility  decreases  with  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  source  from  which  it  is  derived.  This  alteration  in 
the  refrangibility  of  radiant  heat  cori-esponds  with  the  discovery 
made  by  Stokes  of  a  similar  degradation  of  refrangibility  in  light 
(110).  Heat  of  low  refrangibility  may,  however,  be  converted 
into  that  of  higher  refrangibility  ;  for  example,  a  jet  of  mixed 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  gae<is  furnishes  a  heat  nearly  as  intense  as 
any  which  art  can  command,  yet  it  does  not  emit  i-ays  which 
have  the  power  of  traversing  glass  in  any  considerable  quantity, 
even  though  a  lens  be  employed  for  their  concentration.  Upon 
introducing  a  cylinder  of  lime  into  the  jet  of  the  burning  gases, 
thongh  the  amount  of  heat  is  not  thus  increased,  the  light  be- 
comes too  bright  for  the  unprotected  eye  to  endure,  and  the 
thermic  rays  acquire  the  property  of  traveling  glass,  as  is  shown 
by  their  action  upon  a  thermometer,  the  bulb  of  which  is  placed 
in  the  focus  of  the  lens. 

(167)  By  the  employment  of  tourmalines,  and  by  transmis- 
sion through  bundles  of  mica  placed  at  suitable  obliquities  to  the 
incident  ray,  it  has  been  furtlier  proved  that  radiant  heat  is  also 
susceptible  of  polarization  ;  since  the  rays  are  reflected  and  trans- 
mitted alternately,  according  as  tlie  planes  of  reflection  from  the 
mica  bundles  coincide,  or  cut  each  other  at  right  angles.  Knob- 
lauch {Poggendorff  AnncU.  Ixxiv.  9)  has  also  obtained  distinct 
evidence  of  the  tJifl^raction  and  interference  of  the  rays  of  heat. 
Tlie  parallelism -in  the  meclianieal  properties  of  radiant  heat  and 
of  light  is  thus  slio^vn  to  be  complete, 

ty  of  sounds ;  in  some  indHcluals  the  ear  is  unable  to  perceiye  notes  in  wMeh,  as  in  tha 
cliirp  of  a  cricket,  tlie  vibrations  escecd  a  ceriidn  number  per  second,  though  such 
gocinds  arc  dialinoily  audible  lo  the  majorit j-  of  pcraona. 
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§  III. — Specifio  Heat — Latent  Heat, 

(168)  Specific  Heat. — It  lias  been  already  stated  (131)  that  the 
temperature  of  a  body  affords  no  indication  of  the  actual  quan- 
tity of  heat  ■which  such  a  body  contains.  The  thennometer  doea 
not  even  give  the  proportionate  amount  of  heat  which  equal 
hulks  of  the  same  substance  contain,  if  they  be  compared  at  dif- 
ferent temperatureB.  It  may,  however,  be  made  to  furnish  an 
estimate  of  the  relative  quantities  of  beat  contained  in  two  dif- 
ferent masses,  either  of  the  same  substance  or  of  different  sub- 
stances. The  mode  in  which  this  is  effected  we  proceed  now  to 
illustrate. 

Equal  bulks  of  different  kinds  of  matter,  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture, contain  very  ditferent  quantities  of  beat.  When  equal 
volumes  of  water,  or  of  oil,  or  of  any  liquid,  at  different  tempera- 
tures, are  mixed  with  due  precautions,  they  yield  a  mass  the 
temperature  of  which  is  exactly  the  mean  of  the  two.  Thus,  a 
pint  of  water  at  40°,  added  to  a  pint  of  water  at  100°,  gives  two 
pints  of  water  at  70°.  But  if  two  dissimilar  liquids  be  used,  the 
result  is  ditferent.  A  pint  of  water  at  40"  mixed  with  a  pint  of 
mercury  at  100°,  gives  a  mixture  the  temperature  of  which  is 
only  60°  ;  but  a  pint  of  mercury  at  40°  mixed  with  a  pint  of 
water  at  100°,  gives  a  mixture  having  a  temperature  of  80°. 
Mercury  is  therefore  often  said  to  have  less  capacity  for  heat 
than  water.  It  requii-es  a  smaller  amount  of  heat  to  raise  it  a 
given  number  of  degrees  in  temperature  than  is  required  to  pro- 
duce an  equal  elevation  of  temperature  in  the  same  measure  of 
water.  If  equal  weights  of  the  two  bodies  be  employed,  instead 
of  equal  volumes,  the  difference  is  still  more  striking.  A  pound 
of  mercury  at  40°,  agitated  with  a  pound  of  water  at  156°,  gives 
a  mixture  the  temperature  of  which  is  =  152°'3.  The  water 
loses  S"-?,  while  the  mercury  gains  112-3.  The  quantity  of  heat 
which  would  be  required  to  raise  any  substance  1°  F.  in  tem- 
perature, compared  with  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  an 
equal  weight  of  water  1°,  is  called  its  specific  heat :  therefore, 
tating  the  specific  heat  of  water  as  1,  tnat  of  mercury  will  he 
0-033  :=sincell3°-3  :  S'^.T  :  :  1  :  » (=0-033). 

(169)  Modes  of  Measuring  ^eoific  Seat. — ^Three  modes  of 
determining  the  specific  heat  of  a  body  have  been  employed. 
The  best  is  the  method  of  mixturea,  jnst  described;  another 
method  consists  in  determining  the  rate  of  cooling  of  equal 
weights  of  the  different  boflies  under  similar  circumstances ;  and 
the  third  consists  in  determining  the  amount  of  ice  which  a  given 
weight  of  each  body  will  melt  when  cooled  froui-a  fixed  tempera- 
ture, say  312°,  to  the  freezing-point.  This  last  method  was  em- 
ployed by  Lavoisier  and  Laplace ;  but  though  excellent  in  prin- 
ciple, the  difficulties  in  practice  render  the  results  inaccurate. 

If  the  body  be  in  the  solid  form,  the  process  of  mixture  may 
still  be  employed  to  ascertain  the  specific  neat,  by  heating  to  the 
same  d^i^ee  equal  weights  of  the  different  solids  which  are  to  be 
eompared,  then  immersing  each  in  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  and 
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otiserving  the  elevation  of  temperature  produced  in  each  ease. 
ExpeiiiTieiits  conducted  in  this  oiaiiner,  show  tliat  great  differ- 
ences in  specitic  heat  exist.  Eesearches  of  this  nature  are  neces- 
earily  attended  with  great  difficulty,  owing  to  the  variety  of 
Bources  of  error,  and  tlie  numher  of  precautions  required  in  order 
to  ensure  accuracy.  Full  pai-tieulars  upon  these  points  are  given 
in  the  papers  of  Dnlong  and  Petit  upon  this  subjeet  (Ann.  de 
Chimie,  II.  vii.  225,  and  x.  895),  and  of  Renault  {2b.  II.  Lxxiii. 
5,  IIL  i.  129  ;  ix.  322  ;  xxv.  261 ;  xIti.  267 ;  and  Ixiii.  S). 

The  second  mode  of  ascertaining  differences  in  specific  beat  is 
founded  on  tbe  different  rates  of  cooling  exliibited  by  equal 
masses  of  dissimilar  composition ;  those  which  have  the  greatest 
specific  heat  cooling  most  slowly.  Suppose  the  different  bodies 
to  be  compared  have  all  been  heated  to  212°,  placed  in  the  same 
vessel,  and  allowed  to  cool  down  50°,  under  exactly  similar  cir- 
cumstances ;  by  noting  tiie  time  occupied  by  each  in  cooling 
tliroiieb  this  interval,  and  by  comparing  this  with  the  time  re- 
quii'ed  by  an  equal  wciglit  of  water  to  cool  through  the  same 
uiermometric  interval,  a  series  of  numbers  are  obtained  which 
represent  approximately  the  specific  heats  of  the  bodies  in  ques- 
tion ;  making  tbe  time  occupied  by  water  in  cooling,  the  unit  of 
comparison,  or  1.  Tlie  disturbing  influence  of  radiation  and  the 
differences  in  conducting  power,  which  varies  greatly  in  the 
differeJit  bodies  submittSi  to  trial,  are,  however,  serious  objec- 
tions to  the  employment  of  this  method  for  solids  ;  for  liquids  it 
is  less  liable  to  error. 

T!ie  following  table  gives  a  few  of  the  results  of  Eegnault 
upon  specific  heat,  obtained  by  tbe  process  of  mixture  or  immer- 


rciJiG  SeaUof  Egual  Weights  between  32°  and  212°. 


Water  1 00000 

Oil  of  TurpeBtioe.  0  42593 

Cbarcuai  0  34160 

Glass  0 19768 

Icon  0  11879 

Zinc  0  095BB 

Copper  0  09616 


Mercury 
i  launum 
Gold 


(169  a)  Caves  of  Alteration  of  Sjiedjic  Seat. — Any  circum- 
stance which  alters  the  lelative  distances  between  the  particles 
of  which  a  body  is  composed,  at  tlie  same  time  alters  its  specific 
heat.  Mechanical  compression  sufficient  to  produce  a  permanent 
alteration  in  density  is  attended  by  a  corresponding  decrei^e  in 
Bpei'.ific  heat : — For  instance,  the  specific  heat  of  a  piece  of  soft, 
well-annealed  copper  was  found  to  be  from  0-09501  to  0-09455 
the  same  copper,  after  hammering,  had  a  specific  heat  of  from 
0-0936  to  0-0933  ;  on  being  again  thoroughly  annealed,  so  as  to 
recover  its  former  density,  its  specific  heat  was  from  0-09493  to 
0'09479,  or  almost  exactly  the  same  as  at  first.  Again,  in  dimor- 
phous bodies  (86)  the  densest  form  has  the  lowest  specific  heat ; 
diamond    for  example,  has  a  specific  heat  of  0-1468 ;   whilst 
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graphite  has  a  sppclfic  lieat  of  0'2018,  or  one-third  higher  ;  and 
tiie  specific  heat  of  charcoal  is  still  higher,  or  0'34]5.  It  has  also 
been  thought  that  to  this  diminution  of  specific  heat  by  (^onipres- 
sion  may  be  partially  due  the  heating  of  cold  metallic  bars  observed 
during  the  operation  of  rolling ;  they  become  denser,  and  conse- 
quently have  less  catiaeity  for  heat.  It  is,  however,  more  proba- 
ble that  this  is  simply  a  case  of  the  conversion  of  sensible  motion 
into  the  molecular  motion  which  produces  heat,  similar  to  that 
which  attends  friction  or  percussion. 

The  sudden  compression  of  aeriform  bodies  is  likewise  attend- 
ed with  the  evolul.ion  of  a  very  large  amount  of  lieat,  which  may 
even  rise  high  enough  to  ignite  tinder  and  other  inflammable 
substances.  On  raretying  air  the  opposite  effects  are  obsei-ved. 
One  evidence  of  this  fact  is  afforded  by  the  mist  whi<:h  is  formed 
within  a  glass  receiver  while  it  is  undergoing  exhaustion.  On 
first  working  the  pistons  of  the  air-pump,  the  sudden  expansion 
deprives  the  moisture  which  all  air  contains,  of  part  of  tlie  heat 
necessary  for  its  existence  in  the  gaseous  form,  and  it  condenses 
in  minute  drops,  which  speedily  evaporate  again  as  the  equili- 
brium of  temperature  is  restored.  If  compressed  air  be  allowed 
to  expand  suddenly,  by  escaping  into  the  atmospha^,  a  similar 

Ehenomenon  is  produced  ;  a  demand  for  the  heat  which  the  air 
ad  lost  in  compression  suddenly  arises,  and  moisture  is  deposited 
as  before. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  this  absorption  of  heat  attend- 
ing the  expansion  of  aeriform  bodies  was  due  to  an  altei'ation  in 
their  specitic  heat,  but  the  careful  and  elaborate  experiments  of 
Regiiault  have  proved  that  this  ia  not  the  case,  and  the  absorption 
of  )ieat  under  these  circumstances  affords  a  strong  argument  in 
favour  of  the  mechanical  theory  of  heat.* 

nine  the  conditions  under  Kliicii  this  diminution  of 
,kes  place  somewhat  more  fully.  Suppose  two  equal  Tolumes  of  air  at 
S2°  be  exposed  to  the  aetion  of  a  gradually  inereasing  temperature  un- 
til eacU  i%  raised  to  a.  temperature  of  523°.  If  one  of  these  volumea 
of  air  be  allowed  to  eipand  onchecfced,  its  elasticity  will  remiun  un- 
altered, bat  its  volume  mil  be  doubled ;  whilst  if  the  other  is  cunfined 
within  fixed  limits,  its  volume  will  be  unaltered,  but  its  elasticity  will 
be  doubled.  The  quantity  of  heat  absorbed  to  produce  the  observed 
rise  of  temperature  will,  however,  be  very  difitrent  in  the  two  experi- 
ments. In  the  ease  wliere  the  air  is  allowed  to  expand,  the  heat  i* 
quired  will  be  greater  than  where  the  bidk  of  the  ah  continuea  the 
same— in  Uie  proportii,n  of  1408  to  iOOO.  Let  c,  3g.  124,  be  an  Open 
rectangular  vessel,  the  base  of  which  is  one  square  foot  in  area.  If 
a  a  represent  the  surface  of  a  cubic  foot  of  air  contained  within  it  at 
a  tempcraturo  of  82°,  d  d  will  represent  the  sarface  of  the  same  cubio 
foot  of  air  which  has  been  r^sed  to  638°,  or  through  an  uiterval  of 
491".  Tbe  quantity  of  fir  which  originally  filled  but  one  cubic  foot 
will  now  occupy  the  space  of  two  cubic  feet;  eonsequenlly  it  must  have  fitted  the 
superincmnbeut  column  of  atmospheric  air,  resting  on  the  sudace,  d  d,  through  a  height 
of  one  foot;  but  the  weight  of  that  superincumbent  column  of  mr,  ealeulattd  at  IS 
pounds  on  the  square  inch,  is  IB  x  144,  or  2160  pounds.  Now,  the  weight  of  a  cubio 
foot  of  ur  at  82°  is  1-2B  ounces,  and  tbe  specific  heat  of  uc  was  found  by  Regnault  to 
be  a  little  less  than  one-fourth  of  that  of  an  equal  weight  of  water,  or  0'23';,  so  that  tha 
quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  I'2B  ounces  of  ^r  491°  will  raise  only  0-31  ounces  of 
water  through  491°.  Kow,  O'Sl  ounces  of  water  raised  to  491°  would  be  equal  to  163 
ounces,  or  9-a  poimde  raised  only  1°.    Thus  the  heat  required  to  double  the  volane  ef 
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The  absorption  of  heat  by  air  whon  it  undergoes  rai-efaction, 
will  enable  us  to  understand  the  general  distribution  of  tempera- 
ture in  any  vertical  column  of  the  atmosphere  of  our  globe.  If 
the  atmosphere,  without  being  altered  in  weight  or  quantity, 
could  be  reduced  to  a  stratum  of  uniform  density  throughout, 
with  a  uniform  temperature  of  80°,  it  would  extend  to  a  height 
of  about  28,000  feet.  Kow,  suppose  that  this  air,  throughout  the 
entire  thickness  of  the  stratum,  suddenly  expanded  to  me  extent 
due  to  its  elasticity ;  the  temperature  would  immediately  fall  in 
every  part  of  the  column  (except  at  its  base,  where  it  would 
remain  stationary),  in  consequence  of  the  alteration  in  density  ; 
at  15,000  feet  it  would  be  about  33°,  and  at  30,000  feet  it  would 
be  about— 30°.  Owing  to  the  cause  just  explained,  a  progressive 
diminution  of  tbe  temperature  is  experienced,  as  the  altitude  of 
the  observer  above  the  suilace  of  the  earth  increases ;  and  this 
depression  of  temperature  is  such,  that  even  in  tropical  climates, 
the  summits  of  lotty  mountains  are  always  crowned  with  snow. 
At  tlie  equator  the  snow  line  occurs  at  an  altitude  of  about  15,000 
feet,  but  in  England  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  occurs  at  about 
6000  feet ;  since  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow  gradually  descent^ 
(subject,  however,  to  irti^lanties,  from  local  causes)  towards  the 
level  of  the  sea,  according  as  the  place  of  obser\'ation  approaches 
towards  either  pole.  A  blast  of  cold  air,  therefore,  in  descending 
from  a  lofty  height  would  have  its  temperature  elevated  by  the 
mere  condensation  which  it  experiences  as  it  approaches  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe,  without  any  supply  of  heat  from  extraneous 
sources  ;  and  the  danger  arising  from  its  chilling  influences  would 
be  thus  simply  and  effectually  averted.  Observations  have  shown 
that  the  average  depression  of  temperature  in  ascending  from  the 
sea  level  amounts  to  1°  F.  for  every  300  feet ;  and  the  following 
table  is  given  by  Daniell  {Meteorology,  vol.  i,  p.  41)  as  an  appro- 
priate estimate  of  the  distribution  of  heat  in  the  atmosphere  due 
to  this  cause,  supposing,  as  mdicated  in  the  second  column,  that 
the  initial  temperature  of  80°,  is  that  of  the  surface  of  the  earth 

a  cubic  foot  of  air,  and  consequently  to  lill  2160  pounds,  would  beal  9'6  pounds  of  to- 
t«r  1"  Y. 

Suppose,  in  the  nest  place,  that  the  cubic  foot  of  lur,  instead  of  being  allowed  1o  ex- 
pand freely,  be  confined  vben  liested,  so  that  its  volume  shall  remun  constant;  the 
quantity  of  heat  required  under  these  (orcumstances  nill  be  less  than  when  it  waa  ^- 
lowed  to  eipaud  freely  in  tie  ratio  of  1000  to  1408,  so  that  the  quantity  of  Ka,ter  which 
would  be  heated  1°  by  this  amount  is  easily  seen  to  be  only  equal  to  6'7  pounds :  fat 
1408: 1000::  9-6: 6-1. 

How,  on  dedncting  6'7  from  n-B,  the  difference,  2-8,  represents  the  number  of  pounda 
of  water  which  would  be  ndsed  1°  F.  by  the  escesa  of  heat  imparted  to  the  au'  when 
fillowod  to  expand,  in  our  imaginary  esperiment ;  but  this  excess,  as  already  eiplained, 
has  been  aigaged  in  lifting  a  column  of  air  of  2160  pounds  weight  through  a  hc^ht  of 
one  foot.  If  now  we  divide  2160  by  2-8,  we  obtMn  (he  number  'I71-4,  and  hence  it  ap. 
pearfl  that  an  expenditure  of  heat  sufficient  to  nuaa  one  pound  of  water  1°  F.  is  compe- 
tent to  raise  771*4  pounds  one  foot ;  or  we  are  by  this  means  broi^t  to  the  same  re- 
sult as  that  deduced  by  Joule  ftum  Ms  eiperimentB.  The  reasoning  employed  above  is 
that  used  by  Mayer  in  his  paper  on  the  mechanical  nature  of  heat.  The  numbers, 
however,  have  been  supplied  by  subsequent  eiperiments,  (See  Tjndall;  Heat  <a  a 
Mode  of  Motion,  p.  66  el  >eq.) 
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near  the  equator,  and  that  tlie  initial  temperature  of  0°  F.  iiidi 
eated  in  the  thii-d  column  ie  that  towards  the  poles. 


Decrease  of  Temperature  in  tl^e  Atmosphere  from  Elevation. 


Altitude  In  F6=t, 

Temperature -F. 

Tempewture  -F. 

0 

80° 

0° 

6000 

6i-4 

—186 

10000 

48-4 

16000 

—58-8 

20000 

12-8 

—82-1 

2501K) 

— 7-e 

— 109-1 

SOOOO 

— 30'7 

—140-3 

In  pi-oportion  as  the  tempeiature  of  a  suhatance  rises,  its  spe- 
cific heat  {jradually^  increase** ,  owing,  probably,  to  the  increase 
in  the  bulk  of  the  liody  with  the  rist,  of  temperature,  and  to  the 
augmentation  ot  the  space  between  the  molecules  of  tlie  heated 
eiibatance  Thii  inciease  in  the  si>eiific  heat  with  the  rise  of 
temperature  miy  be  seen  by  e^.amIHlng  the  following  table  com- 
piled from  the  expenmentij  of  Dulong  and  Petit. 

Si  '£  of  Speeijto  Heat  with  Mise  of  Temperatiire. 


SntstMide  mefl 

'"   F. 

's-""  F. 

Mercury 
Platinum 

Zmo 
Copper 
Iron 
Glass 

0  0330 
0  0335 
0-O607 
0-OB67 
0-O127 
0-O949 
Oioas 
01770 

00350 
0'0856 
00849 
O'Oeil 
0-1015 
0-1013 
0-1218 
01900 

(170)  Variation  of  Amount  of  Specif  c  Seat  with,  Change  of 
Physical  State  — A  body  in  the  liquid  state  has  a  higher  apeciiio 
heat  than  the  same  substance  when  it  is  in  the  solid  form.  It  is 
lower  in  the  gaseous  than  in  the  liquid  condition.  This  is  re- 
markably shown  in  the  case  of  water,  in  which  the  specific  heat 
is  double  that  of  ice,  and  also  more  than  double  that  of  steam. 
Contrasting  together  the  specific  heats,  as  obtained  for  the  follow- 
ing Bolids,  by  Kegnanlt,  with  the  numbers  obtained  by  Person 
{Ann.  de  Clmnie,  III.  xsi.  333,  and  xxiv.  136)  for  the  same 
bodies  when  liquefied,  the  amount  of  this  difference  will  be  seen 
to  be  liable  to  great  variation : — 
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mjtc  Meat  of  tfte  sa-ms  Suhnta/nces,  ioth  i 
Liqv/ld  State. 


,  the  Sol/id  and  in  tM 


Solid. 

Llauia. 

Sp.Heat 

Tempsrsture  "F. 

Sp.  He.fc 

betweea 

bet>.eeQ 

OB060 

—22  and    32 

I'OOOO 

32  and    €8 

dilSi 

SS  and  212 

0-4130 

0  2387 

32  and  212 

0-3318 

682  aad  81S 

Sulphur 

0  2026 

S2  and  212 

0-2840 

248  and  302 

01188 

6  and    46 

0-2045 

122  and  212 

00843 

—108  and  —4 

0-1060 

10  and  118 

Tin 

5  0562 

32  and  212 

0-0637 

482  and  662 

0  01541 

32  and  212 

0-1082 

not  stated 

0  031* 

32  and  212 

0-0402 

882  and  842 

0  0308 

S2  and  212 

0-0863 

Mercury 

0  0319 

0-033S 

32  and  213 

Of  all  solids  and  liquids  water  is  that  which  possesses  the 
largest  amount  of  specitic  heat.  This  circumstance  eontributea 
in  no  small  degree  towards  moderating  the  rapidity  of  transitions 
from  heat  to  cold,  or  from  cold  to  heat,  owing  to  the  large  quan- 
tity of  heat  wliicJi  the  ocean  absorbs  or  emits  in  accommodating 
itself  to  the  variations  of  external  temperature.  Mercury,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  a  very  low  specitic  heat,  which  much  enhances 
its  sensibility  to  changes  of  temperature,  and  increases  its  fitness 
for  thermometric  purposes. 

(171)  Specific  Heat  of  Gases  and  Vapours. — The  determina- 
tion of  the  specific  lieats  of  gases  and  vapours  is  attended  witli 
unusual  difficulties;  and  the  earlier  researches  on  the  subject, 
though  conducted  by  many  philosophers  distinguished  for  exper- 
imental skill,  gave  discordant  and  unsatisfactory  results. 

The  subject  has  been  submitted  to  a  very  elaborate  and  vig- 
orous investigation  by  KegnauU,  who,  taking  the  specific  heat  of 
an  equal  weight  of  water  as  the  unit  of  comparison,  finds  that  of 
air  to  be=0-23t5,  and  he  gives  the  following  numbers  as  repre- 
senting the  specific  heat  of  the  various  gases  and  vapours  upon 
which  he  made  his  experiments  : — 

Speoifc  Meat  of  Gases  a 


Oxygen 

Nitci^en 

Bydn^ea 

Chlorine 

Bromine 

Ifitroua  Oxide... 

Nitric  Oiide 

CartHHuo  Onde.. 
Garbomc  Add... 


0-2869 
0-2964 
0-8040 
0-8447 
0-2406 
0-2870 


0-1210 
0-0BB5 
0-2262 
0-2317 
0-2450 
0-2163 


Biaalphide  of  Carbon 

Maiah  Gas 
OleSant  Gas 
Chloride  of  Araenic 
Chloride  of  bihton 
Pei-cblonde  of  Titanium 
Perohlonde  of  Tm 
Sulphurous  Anhydnde. 
Hjdrochlonv  Add 


J  4122  ( 
0  2996  < 
0  3277  < 
0  4106  ( 
07013  ( 
i 7778  ( 
n 8664  I 

osess  I 

0  341  ' 
0  23G2  I 


'60S4 
■B929 
■4040 
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S^cijic  Seat  of  Oases  and  Vapours— Continued. 


&8S  Of  y«ponr 

Eqaal 

«..,..„ 

Egnri            ] 

■Voa 

Wghls. 

Tola, 

IT'fhli 

Sulphuretted  Hydrogen 

Water 

Alcohol 

Wood  Spini 

Ether 

CUorideofEthjl 

Bromide  of  Ethyl 

Sulphwie  of  EthyL 

0  2989 

0  606S 
12266 
0  6096 
0W2e 
12466 

0-94S2 
0'4805 
0-4534 
O-408O 
0-4196 
0-2788 
0-1896 
0-4008 

Cy»iude  of  Ethyl 

Chloroform 

DuU.h  Liquid 

Acetic  Ether 

Benzol 

Acetone.    .. 

M  ofTurpenlme 

0  8293 
0  6461 
0-7911 
12184 
10114 
0  8^41 
3  3776 
0tit86 

0-4261 
0-1666 
02293 
0-4008 
0-3764 
0-4126 
0-B061 
0-1347 

As  the  result  of  a  numerous  and  elaborate  series  of  experi- 
ments,  Kegnault  concludes,  contrary  to  the  statement  of  Dela- 
roche  and  Berard,  that  the  speciiie  heat  of  air  does  not  increase 
with  rise  of  temperature,  at  any  rate  between  the  teinperaturea 
of— 22°  and  392°  F.  The  same  result  holds  good  tor  gasea 
■which,  like  hydrogen,  are  not  readily  liquefiable.  Condensible 
gases  like  carbonic  acid  exhibit  a  variation  which,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  quite  perceptible ;  thus,  the  epecific  heat  of  carbonic 
acid — 

Between  —22°  and  18°  was  found  =0-18427. 
"  18°  and  212°      "  =0-202i8. 

"  18°  and  410°      "  =0-21692. 

Or  the  specific  heat  of  carbonic  acid  is  as  follows : — ■ 
At    32°  =  0-1870. 

"  212°  =  0-2145. 

"  392°  =  0-2396. 

A  similar  variation,  though  probably  to  a  BtiU  greater  amount, 
occurs  with  vapours  generally. 

Another  remarkable  experimental  result  obtained  by  Reg- 
nault,  indicates  that  for  pressures  ranging  between  1  and  12 
atmospheres,  the  specific  heat  of  eqical  weights  of  a  non-eonden- 
Bible  gas,  such  as  atmospheric  air  or  hydrogen,  is  uniformly  the 
same,  and  is  independent  of  the  density;  consequently,  that  the 
fipecifie  heat  of  a  given  volume  of  a  gas  increases  directly  as  its 
density  is  increased. 

The  specific  heats  of  the  simple  gases  for  equal  volumes,  are 
nearly  the  same  in  the  case  of  the  incondensible  gases — oxygen, 
nitrogen,  and  hydrogen — and  appear  to  follow  the  law  of  Dulong 
and  Petit  (172) ;  bnt  for  condensible  gases  and  vapours,  such  as 
chlorine  and  bromine,  it  is  far  from  being  true.  Compound  gases 
which  are  formed  without  undergoing  condensation,  such  as  hy- 
drochloric acid  and  nitric  oxide,  also  obey  the  law  of  Dulong  and 
Petit.  When  a  body  can  be  obtained  in  the  solid,  liquid,  and 
caseous  state,  it  is  found  to  have  the  highest  specific  heat  when 
m  the  liquid  form,  and  much  less  in  the  aeriform  state. 

In  determining  the  specific  heats  of  gases  and  vapours,  after 
a  trial  of  various  methods,  Kegnault  ultimately  adopted  a  modifi- 
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cation  of  that  employed  by  Delaroche  and  Eerard : — the  gaa 
\inder  trial  was  lirat  condensed  into  a  strong  receiver,  and  then 
by  means  of  apparatus  specially  contrived  for  that  purpose,  a 
tnown  weight  of  this  gas  was  allowed  to  escape  at  a  perfectly 
nniform  rate,  into  a  spiral  tube  plunged  into  a  vessel  of  hot  oil, 
which  was  maintained  at  a  fixed  temperature ;  the  gas  was  in 
this  way,  during  its  passage  through  the  spiral,  raised  to  &  known 
temperature,  equal  to  that  of  the  oil  in  the  bath ;  the  heated  gas 
was  then  transmitted  through  a  metallic  vessel,  surrounded  by  a, 
known  weight  of  water ;  finally,  the  gas  was  allowed  to  escape 
into  the  atmosphere,  care  being  taken  that  no  sensible  difl'erence 
in  temperature  existed  between  the  issuing  gas  and  the  water  of 
the  calorimeter.  In  this  way  Regiiault  ascertained  the  rise  of 
temperature 'experienced  by  a  known  weight  of  water,  when  a 

fiven  weight  of  each  gas,  after  it  had  been  raised  to  a  certain 
nown  temperature,  was  cooled  down  by  it  to  a  certain  other 
known  temperature.  When  the  specific  heat  of  equal  weights  of 
the  different  gases  was  once  known,  it  was  easy  to  calculate  that 
for  equal  volumes,  by  simply  multiplying  the  numbers  for  equal 
■weights  by  those  representing  the  specific  gravities  of  each  gas  or 
vapour.  For  the  details  of  this  delicate  inquiry,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  second  volume  of  Eegnault's  great  work,  RdaUona 
dee  Eeperieneespour  determiner  lea  Lois  et  les  Donnees  Physiques 
n^oessaires  au  Valeid  des  Machines  d  F&u,  pp.  41 — 33-3. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  Eegnault's  experiments, 
shows  how  greatly  the  specific  heat  of  the  same  liquid  varies 
with  the  temperature,  whilst  in  gases  no  such  variation  takes 
place.  It  also  shows  that  tlie  specific  heat  of  a  body  in  tlie 
gaseous  state  is  always  less  than  that  of  the  same  substance  in  the 
liquid  form. 
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(173)  Edation  of  Spedjic  Heat  to  Atomic  Weight. — An  inter-, 
eating  relation  liaa  been  traced  between  the  specific  licats  of  bodies 
and  tlieir  combining  qnantities.  It  has  already  been  stated  (168) 
that  the  amount  of  neat  required  to  raise  equal  weights  of  differ- 
ent substances  1°  in  temperature  varies  for  each  species  of  matter, 
but  is  always  constant  for  the  same  body  when  it  is  placed  under 
like  circumstauces. 

By  comparing  together  quantities  of  the  various  elementary 
sobstanees  in  the  ratio  of  their  combining  proportions,  and  ascer- 
taining tlie  amount  of  heat  which  each  requires  to  raise  it  through 
equal  intervals  of  temperature,  Dulong  and  Petit  made  the  im- 
portant observation  that  the  quantities  of  heat  absorbed  bear  a 
very  simple  numerical  relation  to  each  other.  In  a  large  propor- 
tion of  instances,  the  amounts  of  iieat  thus  absorbed,  allowing  for 
unavoidable  errors  of  experiment,  are  identical ;  and  it  was 
further  observed,  that  the  exceptional  cases  nearly  always  exhibit 
some  simple  nmltiple  relation  to  this  number.  In  other  words, 
the  specijw  heat  of  an  elementary  hody  is  inversely  as  its  eonAin- 
im^  proportion :  consequently,  the  product  of  the  specific  heat  of 
an  element  into  its  combining  proportion  gives,  siibject  to  slight 
variations  due  to  errors  of  experiment,  either  a  constant  number, 
or  some  multiple  of  that  number. 

The  law  thus  announced  by  Dnlong  and  Petit  has  been  con- 
firmed by  the  subsequent  researches  of  Eegnault  upon  specific 
heat  {Ann.  de  Ghimie,  U.  Ixxiii.  61,  III.  i.  129,  ix.  322,  xxvi. 
261,  xlvi.  25T,  and  Ixiii.  5).  Eegnault  determined  the  speeifie 
heats  of  a  groat  variety  of  bodies,  both  simple  and  compound. 
lie  designates  the  product  obtained  by  nraltiplying  the  specific 
heat  of  a  body  by  its  atomic  weight,  as  the  atomic  heat  of  the 
body. 

In  21  of  the  simple  bodies  which  he  examined,  moat  of  which 
were  in  a  state  of  chemical  purity,  he  found  the  atomic  heat  to 
range  between  3-31  and  2-93,  with  a  mean  of  3'13,  The  elements 
comprised  in  this  class  are  the  following,  viz.,  aluminum,  cad- 
mium, cobalt,  copper,  iridium,  iron,  lead,  magnesium,  manganese, 
mercury,  nickel,  osmium,  platinum,  rhodium,  selenium,  sulphur, 
tellurium,  tin,  tungsten,  and  zinc.  Experiments  are  at  present 
wanting  upon  the  specific  heat  of  oxygen  in  a  form  comparable 
with  the  solid  elements,  as  well  as  upon  barium,  strontium,  cal- 
cium, gtueinum,  thoiinum,  cerium,  didymium,  lanthanum,  molyb- 
denum, vanadium,  uranium,  and  rutheninm,  although  from  anal- 
ogy there  is  reason  to.  believe  that  they  belong  to  this  group  of 
elements  as  regards  their  specific  heat. 

If  the  equivalent  number  in  common  use  be  employed  as  the 
multiplier  of  the  specific  heat,  it  will  be  found  that  a  second 
smaller  class  of  elements  exists  which  have  an  atomic  heat  double 
that  of  the  elements  contained  in  the  foregoing  list.  This  class 
comprises  gold,  silver,  thallium,  bismuth,  antimony,  areenie,  phofr- 
phorus,  bromine  and  iodine,  as  well  as  lithium,  potassium,  and 
sodium.  From  their  chemical  analogies  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  in  this  list  should  also  be  included  finorine,  chlorine,  ceesium. 
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mbidium,  and  hydrogen,  although  as  yet  the  necessary  experi- 
ments are  wanting,  to  decide  the  point.  The  bodies  of  this  class 
gave  for  their  atomic  heat  numbers  ranging  between  5'85  and 
6-87,  with  a  meao  of  6-43  ;  P«gnault  therefore  proposed  to  divide 
by  two, the  numbere  usually  given  as  the  atomic  weights  of  the 
elements  in  the  second  list.  It  would  be  more  convenient  to 
double  the  numbers  of  the  first  series,  by  which  means  the  iden- 
tity of  the  ratio  would  be  presei-ved  equally  well.  If  this  were 
done,  the  atomic  weights  would  correspond  with  those  given  in  the 
tables,  pp.  21  and  22.  There  are  cliemieal  reasons  which  fully 
justify  this  alteration,  startling  as  it  may  to  some  at  first  appear. 
The  comhinmg  proportion,  of  an  element,  it  must  be  remembered, 
is  not  affected  b^  the  proposed  change  of  the  number  which  for 
various  reasons,  la  selected  as  the  atomic  weight,  and  which  in 
some  eases  coincides  with  the  combining  proportion,  while  in 
others  it  is  a  multiple  of  it. 

The  table  which  follows  includes  some  of  the  principal  results 
derived  ti-om  Regnault's  experiments  on  a  large  number  of  ele- 
mentary bodies.  He  found,  as  has  been  already  stated,  that  the 
same  element  has  a  different  specific  heat  if  examined  in  a  differ- 
ent state  of  aggiegation  Bodies  when  in  the  liquid  form  hav^  a 
higher  specific  beat  than  when  in  the  solid  state,  as  is  seen  on 
comparmg  the  numbers  foi  bromine  and  mercury  in  the  two 
conditions 
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Spedjio  amd  Atomic  Heats  of  the  Elements^  Contin'md. 
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(173)  Atomic  Meats  of  Compound  Bodies, — The  alloys,  ac- 
cording to  Regnault'a  experimenta,  yield  a  Bpeeific  heat  which  is 
.  exactly  the  mean  of  that  of  their  components ;  hence  their  heat 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  that  of  theii-  compiments ;  and  Woestyn 
{Ann.  de   OhimAe,  III.  xxiii.  295)  has  shown  that  for  the  eul- 

E hides  and  iodides,  within  certain  limits  of  eiTOr,  the  atomic 
eat  may  he  calculated  from  the  sum  of  the  atomic  heats  of  their 
constituents.  The  atomic  heat  of  the  compound  is,  however,  gen- 
erally somewhat  less  than  that  sum,  and  it  varies  from  this  num- 
ber according  as,  dnriug  comhination,  condensation  of  the  com- 
ponent particles  has  occurred  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  ac- 
cording to  other  causes  hitherto  unascertained. 

On  comparing  together  equivalent  qnantiUes  of  isomorphous 
compounds  possessed  of  a  similar  chemical  composition,  Neumann 
found  that  they  likewise  possess  equal  atomic  heats.  The  differ- 
ences from  the  mean  are  m  some  cases  considerahle,  hot  they  are 
of  the  same  order  as  those  already  ohserved  to  occur  in  the  sim- 
ple bodies.  The  mean  atomic  heat  of  the  isomoi-phous  carbon- 
ates, such,  for  example,  as  the  carbonates  of  calcium,  barium, 
iron,  lead,  zinc,  strontinm,  and  the  double  carbonate  of  calcium 
and  magnesium,  is  21"23,  varying  between  21'10  and  21-70.  In 
like  manner  the  sulphates  of  barmm,  calcium,  strontium,  and  lead 
yield  a  mean  atomic  heat  of  24-82. 

Regnault,  from  an  extensive  series  of  experiments  on  a  great 
variety  of  compound  bodies,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that,  "  in 
all  compound  bodies  of  the  same  atomic  composition,  and  of  simi- 
lar chemical  constitution,  the  specific  heats  are  inversely  as  the 
atomic  weights."  The  product  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
specific  heat  into  the  atomic  weight  in  any  one  class  of  com- 
pounds may,  however,  differ  greatly  from  the  product  of  the  cor- 
responding numbers  in  any  otlier  class,  the  numbers  fut-nished  by 
the  different  classes  not  being  connected  by  any  very  simple  ra- 
tio.    These  facts  will  be  rendered  obvious  by  an  examination  of 
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the  siihioinod  summary  of  Eegnault's  results  (Ann.  de  Ohiinie, 
III.  i.  172). 

Atomic  Seat  of  Compounds. 
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•  N"  repceaenlaiig  a  dyad,  R'"  a  triad,  X"  a  (etrad,  and  Y"  a  heiad  element. 

In  the  last  column  of  the  table  are  given  the  quotients  ob- 
tained by  dividing  the  atomic  heat  in  the  fourtli  coramn  by  the 
number  of  atoms  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  CJDmpound. 
These  quotients  are  not  uniform  in  amount,  as  would  be  the  caee 
if  the  atomic  heat  of  a  compound  were,  as  supposed  by  Woestyn 
and  Gamier,  nearly  the  sum  of  the  atomic  heats  of  its  constituent 
elements ;  but  it  may  be  easily  seen  that  tlie  number  in  the  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  same  class  of  compounds  is  nearly  aliiie. 

For  example,  assuming  that  the  molecule  of  the  chlorides  of 
the  alkaline  metals  is  represented  by  the  formula  MCI  (a  dia- 
tomic formula),  the  atomic  heat  of  this  class,  12-69,  divided  by  2, 
is  6'34,  which  agrees  very  well  with  the  ordinary  number  for  the 
atomic  heat  of  the  elements.  Again,  if  the  molecule  of  the 
chlorides  of  the  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths,  and  most  of  the 
strongly  basic  metals,  iron,  cobalt,  zinc,  nickel,  &e,  be  represent- 
ed by  the  formula  N^'Cl,  (a  triatomio  formula),  the  atomic  heat 
18'72,  divided  by  3,  gives  6-24  as  the  result,  again  agreeing  with 
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the  ordinary  numbers  for  the  atomic  heat  of  the  elementB.  Simi* 
lar  remarks  are  applicable  in  the  case  of  the  bromides  and  the 
iodides  of  these  two  classes  of  metallic  elements,  as  will  be  ob- 
vious on  inspecting  the  table. 

This  correspondence  between  these  two  sets  of  chlorides,  bi-o- 
mides,  and  iodides,  however,  disappears,  if  it  be  supposed,  as  has 
hitherto  been  very  generally  admitted,  that  the  chlorides,  bi-o- 
mides,  and  iodides  are  all  diatomic.  If  the  chlorides  of  the  second 
class  represented  in  the  table  as  consisting  each  of  3  atoms— such 
as  chlorides  of  calcium,  barium,  magnesium,  &c.,  be  supposed  to 
be  formed  upon  the  type  MCI,  or  to  contain  two  atoms  only  in 
their  molecules — their  atomic  heat  will  be  9'36,  and  dividing  by 
Si,  the  number  will  be  4-68.*  The  general  conclusion  deducible 
from  these  experiments  is  that,  whilst  the  equivalents  of  tlie  halo- 
gens and  of  the  aikuHne  metals,  including  also  thalHiim  and  sil- 
ver, are  truly  their  atomic  weights,  tlie  equivalents  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  remaiiiing  elements  represent  but  half  their  atomic 
weights ;  consequently,  the  atomic  weights  of  these  metals  should 
be  doubled,  in  conformity  with  the  tables  given  at  pages  21 
aud  22. 

The  specific  heat  of  oi^anic  liquids  has  been  studied  as  yet 
but  very  imperfectly  It  is,  however,  clear  that  the  specific  heat 
of  liquids  rises  very  rapidly  with  rise  of  temperature,  and  tiiis 
rise  stands  in  no  simple  relation  to  the  amount  of  expansion 
whicli  the  liquid  expeneuces.  It  is  not  therefore  surprising  that 
in  the  case  of  liquids,  even  when  elementary,  no  approximation 
to  the  law  of  Didong  and  Petit  for  the  elements  in  their  solid 
form  (that  the  specific  heat  is  inversely  as  the  atomic  weight)  has 
been  ascertained  to  exist.  The  specific  heats  of  a  few  liquids 
have  already  been  given  on  Regnault's  authority  (p.  239).  In 
the  table  on  the  following  page  the  numbers  for  ether,  ethal,  and 
oiF  of  turpentine  were  determined  by  Favre  and  Silbermanu. 
The  remaining  results  are  those  obtained  by  Kopp. 

From  these  experiments,  scanty  and  few  in  number  though 
they  are,  it  appears  that  the  specific  heat  of  equal  wejght-s  of  or- 
ganic liquids  decreases  as  the  molecular  weight  of  the  substance 
inereasee ;  further,  that  when  the  products  obtained  by  multiply- 
ing the  specific  heat  into  the  molecular  numbers  are  compared, 
this  product  generally  increases  as  the  molecular  weight  increases, 
and  m  the  homologous  series  of  the  alcohols,  the  fatty  acids,  and 
the  ethers,  the  increase  is  about  7  for  each  addition  of  fll,  in 
the  molecule  of  the  compouud.     In  the  case  of  some  metameric 

•  This  may,  perhaps,  be  rendered  more  clear  by  an  example : — The  apeclEo  heat  of 
chloride  ofbarium  i9  0'089Bi;  if  it  be  repreaented  by  the  formula  BaCl,  with  anatomic 
weight  104-0,  iti  atomic  heat  will  be  0'08967  x  104=9-316:  whereas  if  it  be  represent- 
ed as  itci"Cls,  with  an  atomic  weight  208,  its  atomic  heat  will  be  just  double,  or  18-63. 
lu  the  first  ease,  the  molecule  of  the  salt  is  supposed  to  be  diatoroio,  or  to  cootMn  2 
atoms  of  its  oonafitaenls ;  in  the  accond  it  is  represented  aa  trintomic,  or  as  contHJning 
8  atoms.  The  quoUent  obtained  by  dividing  the  atomic  heat  by  the  number  of  atoral 
in  the  molecule  will  of  course  be  dififetent  in  the  two  caaes : — 

for  ?^  =  4-667  ;  and  ?^  =  B-21. 
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bodies,  sucli  as  the  acetate  of  methyl  aiid  formiate  of  ethyl,  the 
numbers  for  their  atomic  heats  are  alike ;  aud  ether,  which  hits 
the  same  atomic  volume  as  the  compoimde  just  mentioned,  has 
tlie  same  atomic  heat,  though  it  is  not  metameric  with  them. 

Specific  Heat  of  Organic 


EmplriMl 

MolE- 

Bp.  H^t 

At  Heat. 

F..rtnuta 

<.?  Equal 

apouu  . 

0-ie. 

Weight. 

Wei^ts. 

li,,,!'  «-.->jbL) 

Water 

H,') 

18 

I'OOO 

18-00 

Wood  Spint 

CH.O 

sa 

0-643 

20-6* 

Alcohol 

CsH.C 

46 

0-615 

28-29 

Amjhc  AlLohol 

U}i,.(> 

0'B94 

49-63 

Ethd 

r,.H»o 

0-506 

Fonuio  Acii 

CH,0, 

46 

0-S36 

Acetic  Acid 

CH.fl, 

60 

ButjricAoid 

r',H,o, 

0-603 

44-26 

Etber 

C'.ili.f 

74 

0-603 

37-22 

Acetate  of  MLthjl 

C.H,'), 

M 

0-607 

87-63 

ForiDiate  o£  Ethyl 

C,H,0, 

0-513 

87-96 

Acetate  of  EthjL 

C'.HeO, 

0'496 

49-63 

Bulyrate  of  Methyl 

CM.tO, 

102 

0-487 

49-67 

Valerate  of  Methyl 

c,n,,fh 

116 

0-491 

56-96 

Oialu.  Ether 

C.H.oO, 

146 

0-457 

66-72 

Acetone 

r.HeO 

BS 

0-530 

30-74 

Benzol 

(?,H. 

78 

0-450 

35-10 

Oil  of  Mustard 

r.HjNS 

99 

0-433 

4a-77 

(KlofTurpentjDe 

(..H„ 

136 

0-467 

63-61 

Latent  Meat. 

(17i)  Disappea/rance  of  Heat  during  Liquefaction. — When 
matter  passes  from  the  solid  into  the  liquid  state,  or  from  the 
liquid  into  the  aeriform  state,  heat  in  large  quantity  disappears, 
and  ceases  for  the  time  to  affect  the  tiiei-moiTieter ;  hence,  this 
modification  of  lieat  is  called  laterd  heat.  For  example,  -when  a 
lump  of  ice  at  33°  is  brought  into  a  warm  room,  it  gradually 
thaws  and  is  converted  into  water ;  but  neither  the  ice,  nor  the 
water  in  contact  with  it  rises  in  temperature.  So  long  as  any 
portion  of  the  ice  remains  nnmelted,  tlie  water  continues  to  indi- 
cate tlie  temperature  of  32",  as  does  also  the  ice.  Again,  a  pound 
of  water  at  212°,  mixed  with  a  pound  of  water  at  32°,  gives  two 
pounds  of  water  at  122°,  wliieh  is  the  mean  temperature ;  but  a 
pound  of  ice  at  32°,  mixed  with  a  poimd  of  water  at  212°,  gives 
two  pounds  of  water,  of  which  the  temperature  is  only  51°. 

In  this  ease  the  water  has  lost  161°,  whilst  the  ice  has  gained 
only  19°  ;  so  that  142°  have  disappeared,  or  have  become  latent. 
Hence,  in  order  to  convert  a  pound  of  ice  at  32°  into  water  at  32°, 
heat  sufficient  to  raise  li2  lbs.  of  water  from  32°  to  83°  is  needed. 
This  heat,  however,  is  not  lost,  for  if  tlie  progressive  cooling  of 
water  be  observed  in  an  atmosphere  many  degrees  below  the 
freezing  point,  it  will  be  found  that  the  temperature  of  the  liquid 
eiaka  regularly  until  it  reaches  32°,  when  it  becomes  stationary, 
and  freezing  begins ;  the  heat  being  supplied  fi-om  that  which  is 
latent  in  the  water.     As  soon  as  the  whole  lias  become  solid,  the 
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thermometer  again  sliows  that  the  temperature  of  the  mass  sinis, 
until  at  length  it  reaches  that  of  the  surrounding  air.  Some 
idea  of  the  quantity  of  heat  that  ia  required  to  convert  ian  into 
water,  without  any  apparent  rise  in  temperature,  may  he  formed 
from  the  fact  that  the  simple  conversion  of  a  cube  of  ice  tlii-ee 
feet  in  the  side  into  water,  also  at  32°,  would  absorb  the  whole 
heat  emitted  during  the  combustion  of  a  bushel  of  coal.  (Fara- 
day.) Pouillet  has  calculated  that  the  whole  of  the  heat  of  the 
sun's  rays  which  tall  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  the  course 
of  twelve  months,  would  be  expended  in  melting  a  layer  of  ice 
which  covered  the  entire  surface  of  the  globe  for  a  thickness  of 
104  feet. 

This  large  amount  of  heat  latent  in  water,  which  is  given 
forth  as  it  freezes,  furnishes  a  source  of  lieat  of  the  greatest  value 
in  mitigating  the  severity  of  any  sudden  setting-in  of  frost,  as  the 
very  act  of  freezing  moderates  the  eftect  of  the  depression  of  tera- 

Eerature  on  surrounding  objects,  and  renders  the  transition  from 
eat  to  cold,  and  of  coui-se  the  converse  from  cold  to  heat,  more 
gradual  and  uniform.  Another  very  important  purpose  is  at- 
tained by  this  gradual  liquefaction  of  ice :  but  for  this  contrivance 
the  ice  that  !iad  accumulated  during  a  long  winter  would  at  the 
first  breeze  from  the  south  be  instantly  converted  inta  water,  and 
sweep  before  it,  not  merely  the  habitations  of  man  and  their  ten- 
ants, but  trees,  rocks,  and  hills.  Such  fearful  catastrophes  do 
now  and  then  occur,  when  a  volcano  such  aa  Etna  pours  forth  a 
stream  of  lava  over  its  snow-clad  sides :  the  flood,  that  then  en- 
sues is  even  more  destructive  than  the  fiery  toiTent  itself.  The 
latent  heat  of  water  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  body,  but 
in  all  cases  of  liquefaction  there  is  a  similar  disappearance  of  heat ; 
the  quantity  which  becomes  latent  varying  with  the  nature  of 
the  substance. 

Person  {Ann.  de  Chimie,  III,  xxi.  333,  and  xxiv.  265)  has  de- 
termined the  latent  heat  absorbed  during  the  fusion  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  bodies,  and  he  concludes  that  the  latent  heat  of 
fusion  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  difference  between  the  speci- 
fic beat  of  the  pubstance  in  its  liquid  and  its  solid  form  by  a  num- 
ber obtained  by  adding  the  number  256°  (an  experimental  con- 
stant furnished  by  researches  upon  the  latent  heat  of  water)  to  the 
melting-point  °F.  of  the  substance  in  question,* 

Tile  numbers  in  the  second  column  of  the  table  represent  tha 
number  of  degrees  of  temperature  that  an  equal  weight  of  water 
would  be  raised  by  the  passage  of  each  of  the  bodies  enumerated, 
from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state,  or  tSiey  may  be  taken  as  the 

■  in  ^  t!ie  latent  heat,  d  the  diRerenoe  of  the  apecifio  heat  in  the  liquid  and  in  the 
solid  state,  t  the  jnelting-point  on  Fahrenheit's  scale,  the  latent  heat  idb;  be  calculBted 
by  the  formula 

{2B6  +  t)d  =  l. 

The  results  obtained  itith  the  metaU  do  not  accord  with  Pereon's  theory,  as  the 
difference  of  their  specific  heats  in  the  sohd  and  liquid  states  is  very  trifling ;  but  fOF 
other  bodies  the  result  eslonlated  corresponds  pretty  closely  with  that  favnisl.eii  by 
eiperanent.  If  Person's  riew  be  correct,  a  consequence  which  he  ingeniously  draws 
from  it  is,  ^at  the  ateoLute  zero  of  temperatute  would  M.  at  — 256°  F. 
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number  of  pGnnd-;  of  w  iter  that  wiiil  1  be  raised  1°  of  Falirenheit 
bj  the  he  it  emitted  darmg  the  conciliation  of  one  pound  of  each 
of  the  eubatances  iiicluied  m  tiie  table. 

Tahh  of  Latent  Htat  of  Liquids. 


°F. 

mt«=i. 

Water 

H'l-ta 

i-ooo 

Nitrate  of  Sodiun 

113-34 

0-794 

Nitrate  of  Potaas  am 

86'26 

0-598 

Zmc 

60-63 

0-356 

Silver 

S7-B2 

0-266 

Tin. 

25-85 

0-179 

Cadmiiun 

24-44 

0-171 

Bismuth 

22-75 

0-169 

Sulphur 

16-85 

0-118 

Lead 

0-067 

9-06 

0-06S 

Mercury 

6-H 

0-035 

(175)  ^reesing-Mixturea. — The  cliemist  avails  himself  of  the 
fact  that  heat  diaappeai-s  during  liquefftction,  tor  the  purpose  of 
procuring  artificial  cold :  the  action  of  freezing  mixtures  aepend8 
upon  this  principle.  Many  salts  while  undei-going  solution  pro- 
duce a  very  considerable  reduction  of  temperature.  For  exam- 
ple :  4  ounces  of  nitre  and  4  of  sal-ammoniac,  each  in  tine  pow- 
der, when  mixed  with  8  ounces  of  water,  reduce  the  thermometer 
from  50°  to  10°.  Equal  parts  of  nitrate  of  ammonium  and  water 
reduce  the  temperature  from  50°  to  4°.  So,  likewise,  equal  parts 
of  water,  of  powdered  crystallized  nitrate  of  ammonium,  and  of 
carbonate  of  sodium,  also  crystallized  and  in  powder,  effect  a 
reduction  from  50°  to  —  T.  In  like  manner,  the  solution  of 
crystallized  snlphate  of  sodium  in  commercial  hydrochloric  acid 
is  attended  with  a  rapid  reduction  of  temperature ;  this  mixture 
is  employed  in  the  common  refrigeratore,  5  parts  of  the  acid  being 
poured  upon  8  parts  of  the  salt  reduced  to  powder  :  the  tempera- 
ture may  thus  be  reduced  from  50  to  0°. 

The  most  convenient  mixture,  however,  when  procurable, 
consists  of  two  parts  of  pounded  ice  (or,  better  stiil,  of  frtsh  snow) 
and  1  part  of  common  salt.  A  steady  temperature  of  —  4°  can 
by  its  means  be  maintained  foi'  many  hom"a.  Again,  a  mixture 
of  3  parts  of  crystallized  chloride  of  calcium  anif  3  of  snow  will 
produce  a  cold  sufficient  to  freeze  mercury ;  if,  before  making  the 
mixture,  both  the  vessel  in  which  the  experiment  is  to  be  per- 
formed and  the  chloride  be  cooled  to  32°,  such  a  mixture  will 
cause  a  thermometer  when  plunged  into  it  to  fall  to  — 50°. 

Even  during  the  liquefaction  of  a  metallic  alloy  by  quicksilver, 
the  same  fact  is  observed ;  thus  an  alloy  may  be  formed  by  melt^ 
ing  together  207  parts  of  lead,  118  parls  of  tin,  and  208  parts  of 
bismufli ;  if  this  oe  granulated,  by  pouring  it,  when  melted,  into 
\('ater,  it  may  be  dissolved  in  1600  parts  of  mercury,  and  will 
eauae  a  thermometer,  if  immersefl  in  it,  to  sink  from  63°  to  14°, 

It  is  owing  io  this  absorption  of  heat  during  the  ]ic[uefaetion 
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of  solids,  that  not  only  in  the  melting  of  ice,  but  in  tlie  much 
liigber  temperatures  required  for  tlie  fasion  of  many  of  the  nietr 
als,  the  temperature  remains  stationary  so  long  as  ajiy  portion  of 
tlie  mass  remains  uiimelted  ;  the  excess  of  heat  is  transferred  to 
the  unmelted  solid  by  conduction,  and  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  it 
during  its  liquefaction, 

Tlie  fusing-point  of  a  mixture  of  analogous  bodies  is  generally 
considerably  below  that  of  either  of  its  separate  components. 
Thus  alloys  ofien  have  &  melting  point  much  below  that  of  any  of 
the  metals  which  enter  into  their  formation,  as  is  seen  in  the  ease 
of  fusible  metal.  It  has  long  been  practically  known  to  the  glass- 
maker  and  the  metallurgist  that  mixtures  of  various  silicates  fuse 
at  a  temperature  far  below  that  required  to  melt  any  of  them 
alone.  A  similar  increase  of  fusibility  is  observed  when  many  of 
the  chlorides  are  mixed  together  before  exposing  them  to  heat. 
A  mixture  of  equivalent  quantities  of  carbonate  of  sodium  and 
carbonate  of  potassium  melts  below  the  fusing-point  of  either  salt 
separately,  and  is  often  used  to  effect  the  fusion  of  siliceous  min- 
erals in  analysis.  Schaffgotsch  found  that  acetate  of  potassium 
melts  at  558°,  acetate  of  sodium  at  606",  but  a  mixture  of  the  two 
salts  in  equivalent  proportions  fuses  at  435°.  In  like  manner 
nitrate  of  potassium  melts  at  642°,  nitrate  of  sodium  at  591°,  but 
a  mixture  of  the  two  salts  in  equivalent  proportions  liquefies  aa 
low  as  429°,  or  162°  below  the  melting-point  of  the  most  fusible 
of  the  two  salts. 

A  mixture  of  crystallizable  fatty  acids  also  commonly  melts  at 
a  temperature  below  that  of  either  when  separated. 

The  following  table  contains  the  temperatures  at  which  sev- 
,,  metallic  and  non-metallic,  enter  into  fusion  : — 

T<^le  of  Fvsing-Point^ 


isfSu 


Mercury. 

Oil  of  Vitriol 

Bromine 

Ice 

Phoephorus 

Potas^um 

TeliowWas 

Sodium 

Zodiac 

Sulphur 

Tin 

Bismuth 

Nitrate  of  Sodium 

Nitrate  of  Potasdnm, 

aiver. 

Copper. 

Gold. 

Cast  Iron. 

Wrought  Iron 


I  VDaniell 
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Tlie  melting-point  of  ice  is  perfectly  stationary*  at  32° ;  but 
water  which  eontains  ealta  in  solution  lias  a  lower  point  of  congclan 


bui^h,  January,  1850,  found  eiperimentallj  thai  the  freei- 
ing-point  of  water,  a  liquid  which  expanih  at  the  moment 
of  congelation,  is  Imoered  to  a  minute  but  measutable  es:- 
tent  by  espoang  the  water  to  pressure.  Some  preliminary 
esperimenta  Bbotred,  tliat  for  a  pressure  of  8-1  auuiv 
spheres,  Ihe  point  of  congelalion  was  lowered  0°-106  F.  r 
bj  a  pressure  of  163  almoapheres  it  was  redHeed  fl°'232, 
Bunscn,  h       h      hand,  found  the  melfJng-point  of 

paraffin  an  p    mac      to  be  raised  by  increasing  the 

pressure         perm  instance,  eolidified    at   11T°'0 

under  th       mos  p  ensure,  but  under  a  pressure  of 

IfiO  atm  fi  d  at  123°'6  ;  bath  these  bodies 

eotUract         h    m  m  olldiScatigu,  and,  as  had  beerx 

antidpa  Th  m  be  melting-point   was  raistd. 

Hopkina  his  good  for  stiU.  higher  pressures ; 

his  expenments  compnsed  not  only  spermaceti,  but  also 
wax  and  stearin.  The  experiments  of  Mousson  {Aim  de 
C'himie  HI,  Ivi.  2G6)  upon  this  point  are  very  remarkable. 
Be  contrived  an  apparatus,  in  which  he  was  able  to  subject 
ice  to  a  pressure  whieh  he  estimated  at  13000  atmospheres, 
and  by  which  its  bulk  was  reduced  by  13  hundredths  of 
that  which  it  occupied  at  32°.     He  found  that  under  this 

ned  liquid  at  0°  P.  This  apparatus  conasted  of  a  steel 
pialon,  i,  fig.  125,  in  the  asis  of  which  a  cyHndrical  cavity, 
B,  waa  drilled.  This  cavity  was  closed  below  by  a  conical 
copper  plug,/,  which  was  kept  in  its  place  by  the  seiew,  o. 
Above,  the  cavity  was  made  slightly  conical,  and  to  it  was 
fitted  the  copper  core,  e,  upon  which  the  steel  piston,  d, 
rested,  and  coiJd  be  pressed  down  with  enormous  force  by 
means  of  the  screw  s,  worked  by  a  iever  attached  to  the 
screw  F.  In  making  the  experiment,  the  apparatus  waa 
closed  at  top ;  it  was  then  inverted,  and  a  loose  copper 
rod,  d,  was  jjitrodueed,  after  which  it  was  ffiled  up  to  c 
with  water,  and  subjected  to  a  low  temperature.  As  soon 
as  the  water  waa  completely  frozen,  the  plug  f  was  intro- 
duced, and  the  apparatus  securely  closed.  It  was  then  re- 
stored to  its  usual  position,  and  immersed  in  a  freezing 
mixture  at  —4°  F.  After  allowing  it  to  acquire  this  low 
temperature,  the  greatest  degree  of  oomprefifdon  which 
could  be  applied  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  ice  within. 

The  ice  waa  thus  liquefied,  and  the  copper  rod,  d,  was  found  to  have  fallen  to  Ihe  bottom 
<>ftAe  waiey,  which  immediately  solidiiied  again  on  relaxing  the  pressure. 

Mr.  Sorby  (Proceed.  Soyal  Soc.,  vol.  mi.,  April  80th,  ISBS)  has  made  some  interest- 
i^  observations  itpon  the  influence  of  pressure  upon  the  solubility  of  salts,  in  which 
he  has  obtidned  results  analogous  to  these  upon  the  free^ng-point  of  liquids.  Se  finds 
in  cases  where,  as  is  tisual,  the  volume  of  the  water  and  of  a  salt  after  solution  is  less 
than  the  volume  of  the  water  and  the  salt  separately,  that  the  solubility  is  moreased  by 
pressure ;  hut  that  in  eases  where,  as  when  sal-ammoniac  ia  dissolved  in  water,  the  bulk 
of  the  solution  is  greater  than  that  of  the  water  and  the  salt  taken  separately,  the  solu- 
bility is  lessened  by  a  small  but  measurable  amount.  For  sal-ammoniac  this  diminution 
for  a  pressure  of  100  atmospheres  is  equal  to  O-eSV  per  cent,  of  the  quantity  of  the  salt 
in  solution.  Mr.  Sorby  calculates  that  the  force  with  which  this  salt  t«tids  to  dissolve 
in  a  aoludon  contaoing  1  per  cent,  less  than  would  be  dissolved  without  pressure  is 
Bucb,  that  any  unit  of  salt  would  in  dissolving  give  rise  to  a  mechanical  force  equal  to 
that  required  to  raise  I'll  times  its  own  weight  to  the  height  of  one  metre. 

On  the  contrary,  salts  which  expand  m  crjstallizi:^  from  solution  must,  under  prea- 
iure,  overcome  mechanical  resistance  in  that  change,  and  as  this  resistance  is  opposed 
to  the  force  of  crystallization,  the  salt  is  rendered  more  soluble.  The  extent  of  the  in- 
fluence of  pressure,  and  the  mechanical  value  of  the  force  of  crystalline  polarity,  vary 
in  dilTerent  salts.    Thus  a  pressure  of  100  atmospheres  would  increase  the  solubility  of 
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tioii.     Searwater,  for  example,  freezes  at  27''"4,  the  Bait  separating, 
and  pure  water  floating  in  the  form  of  ice  ;  whilst  water  which 
is  saturate  with  sea-salt  sinks  as  low  as  —4°  before  freezing,* 
Rudorff  {Pogg.  Annal.  cxiv.  63)  finds  that  in  saline  solntiona 

fcnerally,  the  fi-eezing-point  is  below  that  of  pure  water,  but  the 
egrec  to  whieli  it  is  lowered  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  salt 
employed.  Almost  the  only  salts  wliich  are  well  adapted  to  this 
inquiry  are  the  chlorides  and  nitrates  of  the  mefala  of  tlie  alkalies 
and  alkaline  earths,  as  few  other  ealts  possess  the  requisite  solu- 
bility at  low  temperatures.  In  the  case  of  salts  which  furnish 
anhydrous  crystals,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  limited  num- 
ber of  salts  submitted  to  experiment,  the  depression  of  tempera- 
ture is  directly  proportional  to  tlie  quantity  of  salt  present  in  the 
liquid.  For  example,  successive  additions  of  1  per  cent,  of  each 
of  the  following  salts  produce  a  successive  reduction  of  the  freez- 
ing-point to  the  following  extent : — 

"F. 

Sal  ammoniac 1-175 

Chloride  of  sodium 1-080 

Chloride  of  potassium 0-797 

Nitrate  of  ammonium 0-691 

Nitrate  of  sodium 0-666 

Carbonate  of  potassium 0-570 

Nitrate  of  calcium 0-498 

Kitrate  of  potassium 0-480 

It  would  appear  that  salts  which  crystallize  with  water  cause 
a  depression  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  hydrated  salt  dis- 
solved. Chloride  of  calcium  occasions  a  depression  of  the  freez- 
ing-point of  0°'405  F.  for  each  addition  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  salt 
(7aCl,-j-6H,0;  chloride  of  barium  a  depression  of  0°-345  F.  tor 
each  addition  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  compound  BaC\„  +  &YLM. 
Chloride  of  sodium  crystallizes  below  14  F.  with  2H5O;  but 
these  ciyatals  are  rapidly  dehydrated  as  soon  as  the  temperature 
rises  above  that  point :  it  is  remarkable  that,  for  all  temperatui-es 

crystallized  sulphate  of  copper  as  much  as  S'188  per  cent,,  whereafl  it  would  increase 
the  solubilitj  of  chloride  of  sodium  to  Ihe  extent  of  only  0-419  per  cent.  The  force 
with  which  this  latter  salt  tends  to  crystallize  from  a  solution  contiuniug  1  per  cent, 
more  than  would  be  dissolved  without  pressure  is  such,  that  any  unit  of  salt  in  dissoly- 
ing  would  give  rise  lo  a  mechanical  force  sufficient  to  raise  157  times  its  own  weight  to 
the  height  of  one  metre ;  whereas,  in  the  ease  of  sulphate  of  copper,  this  force  is  only 
Hufficient  to  raise  1  times  its  own  weigbt  to  the  same  height.  Of  courae,  if  the  solutiona 
were  Still  more  supersaturated,  the  force  of  crystallization  would  be  greater,  and  vk« 

•  Mr.  Walker,  who  aooompamed  M'Chntoek  in  the  Fox,  made  numerous  observa- 
tions on  the  freeang  of  sea-water  in  the  Arctic  regions.  He  found  that  when  the  tem- 
perature fell  below  28°-ti,  ice  began  to  form,  at  first  as  a  thin  pellicle,  which  gradaally 
acquired  a  veitically  striated  appearance  as  it  increaseit  in  diicknees,  plumose  saline 
crystals  separating  upon  the  surface  of  the  ice.  Although  be  observed  the  formation 
of  ice  from  sea-water  at  all  temperatures  between  2B'''6  and  —42°,  he  never  from  this 
eource  eouid  obtain  ice  which  on  melting  furnished  fresh  water.  The  purest  ice  was 
that  foraned  at  the  lowest  temperature,  but  even  that  when  melt*d  furnished  water  of 
Bp.  gr.  1-006.  He  re-meltcd  the  ice  from  aea-waier,  and  froze  It  again,  repeating  the 
operation  several  times  upon  the  same  portion  of  water,  but  never  b;  this  tueami  £ui> 
oeeiled  in  obtaining  water  of  less  density  than  t*0P2. 
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uhove  14°,  the  depression  of  the  freezing-point  is  proportional  to 
tlie  quantity  of  anhydmus  salt  in  the  solution,  hut  helow  14°  it  ia 
proportionate  to  the  addition  of  the  hydraied  salt  WaCI  +  2H,^, 
the  depression  heing  equal  to  0'614°  F.  for  every  addition  of  1 
per  cent,  of  this  hydrate  to  the  solution. 

In  the  process  of  freezing  as  it  usually  occiira  in  nature,  the 
act  of  solidification  goea  on,  not  continuously,  but  in  succeasive 
layers,  and  in  the  interval  between  these  layers  is  a  stratum  of 
ice  slightJy  more  fusible  than  the  mass  either  above  or  below. 
Tills  is  beautifully  seen  by  placing  a  block  of  homogenous  trans- 
parent ice,  such  as  tliat  from  the  Wenham  lake,  in  the  sun's  rays 
after  concentrating  them  by  a  large  convex  lens.  Imuiediatety 
that  this  is  done,  the  interior  of  the  mass  becomes  filled  with 
little  flower-shaped  figures,  each  flowei"  having  six  petals,  evi- 
dently composed  of  water,  while  in  the  centre  is  a  spot  which 
shines  with  metallic  brilliancy,  and  which  looks  like  an  air-bubble, 
but  is  really  a  space  filled  only  with  aqueous  vapour,  and  pro- 
duced in  consequence  of  the  circumstance  that  water  occupies  a 
smaller  bulk  than  the  ice  which  furnished  it.  These  little  flowers 
occur  in  horizontal  planes  parallel  to  the  surface  of  congelation.* 
— {Tyndall,  PkU.  Tram.  1858,  220.)  Faraday  has  suggested 
what  seems  to  be  a  very  probable  explanation  of  these  successive 
planes  of  freezing,  viz.,  the  separation  of  saluie  particles,  from 
each  layer  of  water  as  it  is  frozen,  (71)  so  that  the  salts  accumu- 
late below  the  stratum  first  frozen,  and  form  a  very  dilute  saline 
solution,  the  freezing-point  of  which  is  a  fraction  of  a  degi-ee  below 
that  of  pure  water ;  this  thin  stratum  when  frozen  ftrnishes  a 
layer  of  ice  more  fusible  than  the  rest ;  a  fresh  layer  freezes  be- 
neath, gradually  excluding  its  saline  particles,  which  again  accu- 
mulate below,  forming  a  tresh  more  fusible  layer,  and  so  on  suc- 


(176)  liegelation  of  Jce, — It  was  remarked  a  few  years  ago  by 
Faraday,  that  when  two  pieces  of  ice  at  32°,  with  moistened  sur- 
faces, are  placed  in  contact,  they  freeze  together,  and  manifest  the 
phenomenon  thence  designated  as  the  regelation  of  ice  ;  whereas, 
if  the  surfaces  be  dry,  they  do  not  cohere.  It  is  owing  to  this 
circumstance  that  during  a  thaw  the  particles  of  enow  cohere 
firndy  into  a  solid  lump,  whilst  during  a  frost  there  is  difficulty 
in  forming  the  dry  particles  into  a  compact  mass.  This  regela- 
tion of  ice  will  occur  when  the  surfaces  of  the  blocks  are  in  con- 
tact, even  though  the  external  air  may  be  at  a  temperature  of  80" 
or  90°,  or  even  when  the  ice  ia  immersed  in  water  at  this  tem- 
perature. Certain  solids,  as  flannel,  hair,  or  cotton,  wUI  freeze 
to  ice  even  in  a  warm  atmosphere,  though  others,  such  as  saline 
substances,  gold  leaf,  and  the  metals  will  not  thus  freeze  to  it. 
Tyndall  has  f<jllowed  up  these  observations,  and  made  some  inter- 
esting experiments  and  deductions  from  them.  He  took  a  sphere 
of  transparent  ice,  and  placed  it  in  a  warm  room  under  a  small 

•  In  certain  esceptianBl  cas^a  tbia  paraUelism  b  disturbed.  Frobnbl;  tbis  is  due  (o 
the  breaking-up  of  the  oi'iginal  flee,  and  consoUdation  of  its  fragments  ircegularlj,  by  ■ 
Bubaequeut  regelation. 
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hjdratdie  press  between  two  pieces  of  boxwood  hollowed  out  bo 
aa  to  form  a  flattened  lenticular  cavity.  The  ice  broke,  but,  on 
continuing  the  preaaure,  it  froze  again,  and  in  I^s  than  a  niiTiufe 
was  converted  into  a  flattened  transparent,  lenticular  mass.  This 
mass  was  in  turn  placed  in  a  shallow  cylindrica)  cavity  of  box- 
wood and  again  submitted  to  pressure,  again  it  was  crushed  and- 
became  i-educed  to  the  form  of  a  flat  transparent  cake ;  and  this 
again  was  placed  in  a  hemispherical  cavity  in  the  wood  and  eub- 
jected  to  the  pressure  of  a  hemispherical  plug  which  fitted  the  cav- 
ity ;  a  third  time  it  was  crushed,  and  after  a  few  seconds  it  froze 
again  into  a  transparent  cup  of  ice.*  Tyndall  considers  that  upon 
tiie  tJieoiy  that  heat  is  the  I'esult  of  vibratory  motion,  the  lique- 
faction of  ice,  when  perfectly  homogeneous,  must  nccessaiily  take 
place  more  easily  upon  the  surface  than  within  the  mass ;  and 
conversely  the  freezing  of  a  thin  layer  of  water  between  two 
masses  of  ice  should  occur  more  readily  than  upon  the  surface  of 
a  single  mass,  and  hence  he  attempts  to  account  for  regelation. 
The  explanation  appears,  however,  to  be  insufficient;  since,  if 
true  for  ice,  it  should  hold  good  for  all  substances  solidifying 
after  fusion,  when  two  portions  of  the  solid  are  brought  into  con- 
tact beneath  the  still  liquid  mass ;  and  it  offeie  no  explanation 
of  the  freezing  of  ice  to  flannel,  which  apparently  is  due  to  the 
same  cause  as  the  freezing  of  ice  to  ice.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  mafises  of  ice  are  colder  within  than  at  the  surface,  and 
hence  that  regelation  is  the  result  of  the  absorption  of  heat  by 
the  internal  portions.  Tyndall  has,  however,  proved  conclusively 
that  this  hypothesis  is  at  variance  with  facts,  and  is  indeed  im- 
possible from  the  conducting  nature  of  ice  itself.  The  ingenious 
tlieory  of  James  Thomson,  that  regelation  is  due  to  the  lowering 
of  the  freezing-point  by  the  mutual  pressure  of  two  masses  of  ice, 
and  that  the  absorption  of  heat  due  to  tiiis  liquefaction  freezes  the 
contiguous  layer  of  water,  is  also  quite  inadequate  to  account  for 
the  effect,  even  if  pressure  were  a  necessary  element  in  effecting 
regelation,  which  Faraday  and  others  have  shown  it  is  not.  At 
present  therefore  the  phenomenon  needs  further  elucidation. 

(177)  Eoolution  of  Heat  during  Solidification. — When  liquids 
return  to  the  solid  form,  their  latent  heat,  or  heat  of  fluidity,  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  is  again  given  out.    Water,  if  undisturbedj 

*  These  observatione  have  been  ingenioualy  applied  by  Tyndall  to  account  for  the 
motion  of  glaciers.  These  frozen  rivcca  of  ice,  in  deEitending  frani  the  mountain  sides, 
constantly  have  to  force  their  way  through  contracted  gorges  in  (he  rock,  and  gradually 
flow  onwarda,  melting  away  at  their  base,  whilst  fresh  portions  of  ice  are  forced  down- 
wards from  the  upper  re^ons  of  the  mountain  by  the  weight  of  the  superincambent  ice. 
It  was  aseertdned  by  Prof,  J.  D.  Forbes,  in  a  series  of  heaiitifiil  oteerrations,  that 
during  the  descent  of  the  glacier  through  ita  channel,  the  central  portions  of  tho  mass 
more  more  quickly  than  the  portions  on  its  sides :  and  he  likened  the  Sow  to  the  descent 
of  a  viscous  liquid,  and  propounded  what  has  been  known  as  the  visconB  theory  of  glixaer 
motion.  VlBCO^ty,  however,  is  not  a  property  which  is  exhibited  by  ice ;  and  Tyndall 
(Phil.  Trans.,  1857)  has  shown  that  all  the  phenomena  of  glacier  motion  are  accurately 
acconuted  for  by  (his  process  of  crushing,  and  subsequent  regelation  into  solid  trans- 
parent ice.  Graham,  howeTcr,  suggests  that  ice  may  eiist  in  two  conditions — the  errs- 
tallinS,  which  is  brittle,  and  the  vitreous  or  colloid,  in  irhich  it  possesses  a  certain 
(iscosity.  (PhU.  TVans.,  1861,  p.  222.)  This  viotv,  however,  as  yet  icmains  imsup 
ported  by  direct  eiperimenta. 
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may  he  cooled  down  in  a  narrow  tube  even  20°  below  the  freez- 
ing-point witbont  congealing;  but  tlie  least  agitation  causes  a 
portion  to  solidify  Bnddenly,  and  tbe  latent  beat  emitted  at  tha 
moment  by  the  ])ortion  ■whieli  freezes  raises  tbe  temperature  of 
the  whole  mass  to  32°.  According  to  Dnfour,  this  cooling  of 
water  below  its  freezing-point  is  easily  effected  by  suspending  the 
water  in  tbe  midst  of  a  liquid  of  the  same  density  as  itself,  snch 
aa  a  mixture  of  cliloroform  and  oil  of  almonds  in  suitable  propor- 
tions, and  exposing  them  to  the  cold  of  a  freezing  mixture :  con- 
tact with  a  fragment  of  ice  causes  the  instant  sol  idiH cation  of  the 
water,  though  agitation,  or  stirring  with  a  metallic  rod,  does  not 
always  do  so.  In  like  manner,  snlphur,  or  phosphorus,  if  sus- 
pended in  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  remains  liquid  many  de- 
grees below  its  point  of  sobdiflcation  until  touchm  with  a  frag- 
ment of  its  own  substance.  Acetic  or  sulphuric  acid,  as  well  as 
several  other  snbstances,  admits,  like  water,  of  being  cooled  down 
several  d^rees  below  its  point  of  solidification ;  but  if  agitated, 
or  if  toncned  with  a  portion  of  its  own  substance  in  the  solid 
form,  it  immediately  solidiiies  with  evolution  of  heat. 

A  similar  extrication  of  heat  occurs  when  a  supersaturated 
solution  of  sulphate  of  sodium  (73)  is  made  to  crystallize  suddenly 
by  agitation,  the  mass  becoming  sensibly  warm  to  the  hand.  The 
Boliditication  of  metallic  bodies  is  attended  with  a  like  evolution 
of  heat, 

(178)  Disa^mranee  qfHeat  during  the  Formation  of  Vapour. 
— In  the  change  from  the  liquid  to  the  gaseous  state,  the  disap- 
pearance of  heat  is  found  to  occur  to  an  extent  stiil  greater  than 
in  the  liquefaction  of  a  solid.  A  vessel  containing  water,  such 
as  the  boOer  of  a  common  still,  placed  over  a  source  of  beat  which 
is  tolerably  uniform  in  temperature,  receives  in  equal  times 
nearly  equal  accessions  of  beat ;  the  water  at  first  rises  steadily 
in  temperature,  but  at  length  it  boils,  and  the  thermometer  be- 
comes stationary  ;  no  matter  how  much  the  heat  be  urged,  pro- 
vided that  tbe  steam  be  allowed  to  escape  freely,  tbe  tempera- 
ture of  the  boiling  liquid  cannot  be  raised  beyond  a  certain  point : 
if  the  vapour  be  made  to  pass  through  the  worm  of  the  still, 
which  is  cooled  by  immersion  in  water,  the  steam  will  transfer 
part  of  its  beat  to  the  water  in  the  condenser,  which  rises  rapidly 
in  temperature,  whilst  the  vapour  returns  to  the  liquid  tbrm ;  but 
the  quantity  of  water  that  is  raised  in  the  worm-tub  to  nearly 
212°  is  very  much  gi-eater  than  the  quantity  that  is  condensed 
into  the  form  of  liquid  in  the  receiver  of  tbe  still. 

The  large  amount  of  latent  heat  contained  in  steanr,  renders  it 
possible  to  use  steam  as  a  convenient  and  economical  mode  of 
warming  buildings  and  apparatus  which  do  not  require  to  be 
raised  to  a  temperature  beyond  that  of  boiling  water.  In  prac- 
tice it  is  found  convenient  in  warming  a  building  which  is  used 
for  domestic  purposes,  to  allow  one  square  foot  of  radiating  sur- 
face in  the  steam-pipe  for  every  200  cubic  feet  of  space  to  be 
heated.  This  estimate,  however,  is  liable  to  modification,  because . 
the  greater  the  extent  of  radiating  and  conducting  surface  exposed 
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"by  the  windows  in  proportion  to  the  cubic  contents  of  the  apart, 
ment  inaj  be,  the  more  rapid  is  the  loss  of  heat. 

The  maintenance  of  a  steady  temperature  -which  cannot  rise 
above  312°,  is  often  required  in  tlie  laboratory  in  the  prosecution 
of  Tarions  inquiries,  especially  in  such  as  relate  to  organic  chem- 
istry, and  for  this  purpose  a  small  steam-bath,  such  as  is  repre- 
sented at  2,  fi^.  126,  is  extremely  naeftil ;  it  may  also  be  employed 
to  assist  in  eftecting  the  filtration  of  hot  liqnids,  where  it  is  im- 
portant to  maintain  their  high  temperature.  In  drying  organic 
substances,  a  kind  of  double  oven,  or  hot  closet,  maiie  of  copper, 
as  exhibited  at  1,  is  a  convenient  mode  of  applying  heat ;  the 
interval  between  the  internal  and  external  plates  of  copper  ia 
filled  with  water  which  ia  heated  by  the  gas  flame  below ;  if  a 
higher  temperature  than  this  be  required,  the  interval  may  be 
filled  with  oil ;  the  temperature  in  the  latter  case  may  be  regu- 
lated by  a  thermometer,  introduced  at  «y  at  5  is  a  tube  for  the 
escape  of  vapour ;  t]iis  tube  communicates  with  the  drying  cham- 
ber. 

Fic  120. 


(179)  £huUttion. — The  gradual  absorption  of  heat  in  the  pas- 
sage from  the  liquid  to  the  gaEeous  state  is  not  less  essential  to 
the  comfort,  and  even  to  the  existence  of  man,  than  the  corre- 
sponding absorption  in  the  passage  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid 
condition.  "Were  it  otheiTPise,  every  attempt  to  boil,  a  saucepan 
or  a  flask  of  water  or  other  liquid,  would  be  attended  with  explo- 
sion, from  the  sudden  fonnation  of  vapour,  the  moment  that  the 
boiling-point  was  attained. 

By  the  term  ebvUUion,  or  boiling,  is  meant  the  fonnation,  in 
any  liquid,  of  bubbles  of  vapour  of  an  elasticity  equal  to  that  of 
tlie  superincumbent  atmosphere  at  the  time. 

Although  the  boiling-point  of  each  liquid,  ccBtena  ^paribus,  is 
always  fixed,  yet  different  liquids  vary  quite  as  much  in  the  tem- 
perature at  which  this  change  occurs,  as  solids  do  in  their  points 
of  liquefaction.  This  is  shown  by  a  glance  at  the  following  table, 
which  contains  the  boiling-points  of  a  number  of  liquids,  recently 
determined  with  very  great  care,  reduced  to  the  atmoepheric  pres- 
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Btti-e  of  29'92  inches  of  mercury:  tlie  specific  gravities  of  the 
liquids  at  32°  F.  are  also  given. 

The  process  of  ebullition  may  be  beautifully  shown  in  a  com- 
mon glass  flask,  heated  from  below.  At  first,  bubbles  of  vapour 
are  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  v^sel ;  these  bubbles  are  con- 
densed and  disappear  with  a  peculiar  vibratory  sound  before  they 
reach  the  surface  ;  at  length  the  temperature  of  the  whole  mass 
of  liquid  becomes  nearly  uniform,  and  the  bubbles  of  steam  as 
they  are  formed,  rise  to  the  surface  and  break,  emitting  a  per- 
fectly transparent,  invisible  vapour,  which  does  not  become  «Mjn- 
denaed  into  the  cloudy  form  commonly  but  erroneously  desig- 
nated as  steam,  until  its  temperature  has  been  sufficiently  reduced 
by  the  external  air  to  bring  it  back  to  the  liquid  form  in  exceed- 
ingly minute  g' 


Table  of  BoiUng-Poinia  and  Specific 

Gravities 

ofZiqmdg. 

S«..t.„...... 

";■#.- 

Sp.  Gr, 

ok-  F. 

Anthortty. 

6!B 

69-4 
S2-1 

105-8 
lH-4 
118'fi 
127-7 
133-3 
133-3 
138-2 
145-4 
U9-9 

las-B 

ie4-9 

i:3-i 

178-4 

ite-a 
184-7 
2U4-6 
2120 
221-6 
238-8 
2402 
241-1 
243-1 

270-9 
273-0 
278-6 
308-0 
814-6 
320-0 
847-B 
640-0 
662-0 

i-4eiif 

0-9214 
1-6644 
0-8009 
0.9984 
0-7365 
1-4733 
2-1992 
1-2931 
0-9357 
0-8144 
0-9562 
1-52;J7 
3-1872 
0-8179 
I-97SS 
0-9069 
0-8151 
1-6162 

1-2803 
0-9209 
1-0000 
1-02671 
0-9041 
2-2671 
0-9016 
l-0619g 
0-8271 
2-16291 
2-2060 
1-7609 
2-8128 
0-9B86 
1-1083 
2-9249 
1-8540 
13-5960 

Pierre 
Kopp 

Ferce 

Kopp 

Pierre 

Kopp 
Pierre 

Kopp 
I'ierre 
Kopp 

Pierre 
Kopp 

Pierre 

Kopp 
Rci-re 

M^rignae 

RcgBBult 

Bromide  of  Mothyl 

Aidehjd :. 

Bromide  of  EthyL 

B«niol 

Dutch  Liquid 

Water 

Acetic  Add 

SalphuiicAoid 
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The  temperatnre  at  winch  any  given  liquid  boils,  although 
perfectly  iixud  under  certain  conditions,  is  nevertheless  influenced 
hy  several  cireumstanees,  such  as — 1,  tlie  nature  of  the  vessel  in 
which  it  is  boiled  ;  2,  the  presence  of  matters  in  solution  in  tlio 
liquid ;  and  3,  and  most  important  of  all,  the  variation  of  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  its  surfaee, 

The  boiling-point  of  a  liquid  constitutes  one  of  its  most  im- 
portant physical  eharaetera,  and  is  often  tlie  surest  guarantee  of 
its  freedom  from  admixture  witii  other  bodies.  The  use  of  a  sim- 
ple expedient  enables  the  boiiing-point  of  a  valuable  liquid  to  be 
determined  without  loss,  upon  small  quantities  of  the  substance 
under  trial.  In  fig.  127,  f  is  a  small 
ilast  which  contains  the  liquid,  t  the 
thermometer  passing  through  the 
cork  c,  and  enclosed  m  a  long  tube  «, 
which  fits  into  a  cork  adjusted  to  the 
neck  of  the  flask  f  ;  5  is  an  outer 
tube  to  prevent  the  premature  con- 
densation of  the  vapour,  d  a  lateral 
tube  for  carrying  on  any  part  of  the 
liquid  which  may  distil  over;  by  this 
arrangement  the  bulb  and  the  whole 
stem  of  the  thermometer  is  immersed 
in  the  vapour  of  the  boiling  liquid, 
and  an  accurate  observation  may  be 
made  with  little  difliculty,  due  atten- 
tion being  paid  in  all  cases  to  the  ba- 
rometric pi'essure  at  the  time. 

(180)1.  Infivmce  of  Adhesion  on 
the  Soilmg-J'oint — Adhesion  of  the 
liquid  to  the  surface  of  the  vessel 
which  contains  it  has  a  marked  effect 
in  raising  the  boiling-point.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  action,  water  some- 
tlme<5  boils  at  21i°  in  a  glass  vessel,  but  the  temperature 
f^Il8  to  313"  and  continues  to  boil  steadily  at  this  point  if  a 
pmch  ot  metallic  filings  be  dropped  in.  If  the  interior  of 
the  vessel  be  varnished  with  shell-lac,  the  boiling  will  often 
not  occur  till  a  temperature  of  221°  is  reached,  and  then 
will  take  place  in  bursts,  the  temperature  falling  to  213"  at  each 
gust  of  vapour.  So  again  the  presence  of  a  little  oil  elevates  the 
boiling-point  of  water  three  or  four  degrees.  The  experiments 
of  Donny  have  thrown  light  upon  some  of  the  causes  by  which 
ebullition  is  facilitated.  He  has  found  that  the  presence  of  air  in 
solution  singularly  assists  the  evolution  of  vaponr.  From  the 
increased  elasticity  which  the  dissolved  air  acquires  by  the  addi- 
tion of  heat,  minute  bubbles  are  thrown  off  in  the  interior  of  the 
liquid,  especially  where  it  is  in  contact  with  a  rough  surface ; 
and  into  these  bobbles  the  steam  dilates  and  rises.  By  long  boil- 
ing of  the  water,  the  air  becomes  nearly  all  expelled  ;  in  such  a 
case  the  temperature  has  been  observed  to  rise  even  as  high  as 
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360°  in  ati  open  glass  vessel,  which  was  then  shattered  with  a 
loud  report,  by  a  sudden  explosive  burst  of  vapour.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances the  force  of  cohesion  retains  the  pai-ticles  of  the  liquid 
throughout  the  mass  in  contact  with  each  other,  in  a  species  of 
tottenng  equilibrium;  and  when  this  equilibrium  is  overturned 
at  any  one  point,  the  repulsive  power  of  the  excess  of  heat  stored 
up  in  the  mase,  suddenly  exerts  itself,  and  the  result  is  an  explo- 
sion with  the  instantaneous  dispersion  of  the  liquid.  The  diffi- 
culty of  expelling  air  completely,  even  from  a  small  bulk  of 
water,  can  be  adequately  conceived  by  thoso  only  who  have  at- 
tempted it ;  ebullition  in  vacuo  for  a  very  considerable  period  is 
not  sufficient  to  effect  it.  In  the  slow  freezing  of  water  the  air 
previously  held  in  solution  is  perfectly  expelled.  In  consequence 
of  this  absence  of  air,  if  a  lump  of  ice  free  from  air  bubbles  be 
immersed  in  heated  oil,  so  as  to  melt  it  withont  allowing  it  to 
come  into  contact  with  air,  tlie  temneratm-e  of  the  water  may  be 
raised  many  degrees  above  its  boilmg-point,  and  it  will  then  be 
suddenly  converted  into  steam  with  explosive  tbrce.  Dufour 
finds  that  many  liquids  may  be  heated  far  beyond  their  normal 
boiling-point,  by  suspending  them  in  the  midst  of  a  liqnid  of 
equal  density,  but  winch  can  be  heated  sufficiently  without  itself 
be^nning  to  boil.  If  the  globule  of  suspended  and  superheated 
liquid  be  touched  with  any  solid  body,  it  bursts  into  vaponr  with 
explosive  violence. 

Wliere  the  latent  heat  of  the  vapour  is  low,  and  the  liquid 
has  comparatively  little  adhesion  to  air,  as  is  the  case  witli  alco- 
hol, or  etiier,  or  sulphuric  acid,  frequent  bumping  or  irregular 
boiling  occurs,  endangering  the  vessel  and  its  contents. 

(181)  2.  Ir^uence  of  the  Soltdion  of  Solids  in  a  Liquid,  on  iU 
SoiUng-Point. — Any  force  that  acts  in  opposition  to  the  repul- 
sive energy  of  heat  produces  a  corresponding  rise  in  the  boiling- 
point  ;  so  that  the  solution  of  a  salt  in  water,  by  tht;  influence  of 
adhesion,  always  elevates  the  point  of  ebullition,  and  the  more  so 
the  larger  the  quantity  of  salt  added.  Indeed  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  quantity  of  salt  required  to  produce  a  certain  rise 
of  temperature  might  be  employed  as  a  measure  of  the  amount 
of  adhesion  between  the  liquid  and  the  salt  in  solution.  Legrand 
{Ann.  de  Chimie,  U.  lix.  423)  has  published  a  seiies  of  careful 
experiments  upon  seventeen  different  salts,  and  tlie  results  which 
he  has  obtained  possess  considerable  interest. 

It  might  be  supposed,  since  the  elasticity  of  vapour  increases 
with  the  temperature,  that  the  addition  of  a  larger  quantity  of 
salt  would  be  required  to  raise  the  boiling-point  from  213"  to 
214°  than  from  212°  to  213°.  In  only  three  cases,  however,  was 
this  effect  pi-oduced  ;  these  three  salts  stand  first  in  the  following 
table.  In  six  instances  the  eft'ect  produced  was  exactly  the  re- 
verse ;  whilst  in  the  seven  instances  which  stand  lowest  in  the 
table,  the  successive  quantities  of  salt  which  it  was  requisite  to 
add  in  order  to  produce  a  successive  rise  in  the  boiling-point  of 
1°  decreased  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  beyond  this  steadily  in- 
creased.    The  salts  employed  were  all  used  in  the  anhydrous 
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state,  that  is  to  say,  tliey  were  di'ied  eo  as  to  be  entirely  deprived 
of  tiieir  water  before  being  dissolved. 


Inflitence  of  Salts  in  Solution  on 

the  Soiling-Point 

of  Wate?: 

QuRiitltj  o: 

ofliqnid 

tT.^V 

IM.i-tsi.f  water 

Fmm^aia"  to 

Fr.>maiS°S 

Sid™! 

toaS'sr. 

(  Nitrate  of  Sodium 

88 

9-4 

260 

224'S 

10  0 

10-6 

Ualimited 

/  Nitrate  of  PotaBEium 

1'2 

14-3 

240 

8S5-1 

Clilorate  of  Potas^Jiuni 

14  6 

14-8 

220 

61-5 

fCliloride  of  Sodium 

77 

5-7 

227 

41 '2 

Chloride  of  PotHSBium 

90 

8'1 

227 

Carbonate  of  Sodium 

14  4 

12'3 

220 

48-6 

■  Acetate  of  Sodiam 

99 

7-7 

256 

209-0 

Chloride  of  Barium 

19  6 

12-9 

220 

60-1 

Tribasic  Phosphate  of'So  ( 

210 

10'8 

224 

112-6 

rSal-Ammoniac. 

78 

B-1 

233 

Chloride  of  Calcium 

10  0 

S65 

82B-0 

Acetate  of  Potassium 

10  5 

33e 

798-3 

\  Carbooate  of  Potassium 

13  0 

275 

20B-0 

Nitrate  of  Calcium. 

15  0 

S04 

862-2 

Cliloride  of  Strontium 

K  7 

244 

117-5 

[  Tartrate  of  Fotaasium 

W3 

2S8 

296-2 

!Not withstanding  their  high  boiling-point,  the  vapour  which 
i-ises  from  sneh  solutions  adjusts  itself  almost  immediately  to  the 
atmospheric  pressure,  and  is  not  pennanently  hotter  than  the 
steam  of  boihng  water,  as  Faraday  and  Magnus  have  shown. 

On  comparing  together  solutions  which  contain  equal  weights 
of  different  salts,  it  will  be  found  that  the  most  soluble  salts  are 
by  no  means  uniformly  those  which  produce  the  greatest  eleva- 
tion of  the  boiling-point.  A  solution  containing  40  per  cent,  of 
common  salt  (very  nearly  saturated)  boils  at  226  '5  ;  whilst  in  the 
case  of  nitre  (a  far  more  soluble  salt)  a  solution  of  tlie  same 
strength  boils  at  219°. 

(182)  3.  InfueTKie  of  Pressure  on  the  BotUng-Point. — Since 
ebullition  consists  essentially  in  the  rapid  formation  of  vapour  of 
an  elasticity  equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere  which  is  exerting  its 
pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  any  diminution  of  that  pres- 
sure should  be  attended  with  a  corresponding  depression  of  the 
boiling-point ;  and  it  is  a  tact  that  water  which  has  long  ceased 
to  bofl  under  the  usual  atmospheric  pressure,  may  be  at  ooce 
made  to  enter  into  ebullition  by  placing  it  under  the  receiver  of 
the  air-pump,  and  exhausting  the  air ;  by  this  means  water  may 
be  made  to  boil  at  a  temperature  of  70  F.  Indeed,  liquids  in 
general  boil  in  vacuo  at  from  60  to  140°  below  their  oi'diuary 
jtoint  of  ebullition  when  under  a  barometric  pressure  of  thirty 
inches.  This  result  may  be  shown  by  boiling  some  water  in  a 
'Florence  flask,  and  corHng  up  the  flask  whilst  the  steam  is 
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escaping  rapidly.  Upon  pouring  cold  watei"  over  the  upper  part 
of  the  flask  tfie  steam  is  condensed,  its  pressure  is  removed,  and 
the  ■water  begins  to  boil  briskly ;  but  in  this  case,  the  bubbles 
nearly  all  rise  from  the  surface,  not  from  the  bottom  of  the  liquid, 
A  simple  proof  that  steam  from  boiling  water  possesses  an  elas- 
ticity equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere  is  obtained  by  repeating 
the  last  experiment  with  a  tin  canister,  instead  of  a  globular  flask^ 
On  corking  up  the  canister,  and  pouring  cold  water  over  it,  the 
steam  within  is  suddenly  condensed,  a  vaounm  is  produced,  and 
the  canister  is  crnshed  in  by  the  pressure  of  external  air. 

The  reduction  of  temperature  at  which  boiling  takes  place  ia 
advantageously  applied  in  the  preparation  of  vegetable  extracts, 
the  medicinal  propei'ties  of  which  would  be  impaired  by  the  ordi- 
nary temperature  of  213°,  and  by  exposure  to  the  air.  'The  appa- 
ratus consists  of  a  still  and  a  receiver,  which  are  connected  by  an 
air-tight  joint-,  and  are  filled  with  steam  to  expel  atmospheric  air, 
and  then  hermetically  sealed ;  on  coohng  the  receiver,  rapid 
evaporation  and  ebullition  take  place  at  a  temperature  much 
lower  than  that  of  the  usual  hoihng-point  of  the  liquid.  A  mod- 
ification of  this  process  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  siigur,  both 
in  the  concentration  of  the  cane-juice  and  in  the  subsequent  evap- 
oration of  the  syi-up. 

nMeasttrement  of  Wdghta  hy  the  BoUing-Point. — As 
^  e  expected  in  consequence  of  the  dimiinition  of  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  it  is  found  that  on  ascending  from  the  earth's 
surfa<ie  the  temperature  at  which  water  boils  becomes  gradually 
lower.  In  descending  a  mine  the  effect  is  reversed,  and  the  boil- 
ing-point becomes  proportionately  elevated.  De  Saussure  ob- 
served that  on  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  which  is  15,650  feet 
(nearly  three  miles)  above  the  sea-level,  water  boils  at  185'''8; 
and  Wisee  deteimined  the  boiling-point  upon  Mount  Pichincha, 
at  an  altitude  of  15,940  feet,  to  be  185°*27  whilst  the  barometer 
stood  at  17-308  inches.  The  observation  of  the  point  at  which 
water  boils  at  any  particnlar  elevation  furnishes  an  easy  means 
of  detennining  its  altitude  above  the  sea-level ;  a  difference  of 
about  596  feet  of  ascent  producing  a  variation  of  1°  F.  in  the 
boiling-point  of  water. 


Soiling-Points 

of  Waier  at  different  Pressures.* 

Boillns  Pt 

Bnromoter. 

Boilln-  Pt 

BHometpr. 

BoiUni  PL 

Barometer 

■F. 

Indus.  ■ 

f: 

IjicbM.   ■ 

"F. 

IHQhea.  ■ 

184 

16-676 

19B 

21-124 

206 

26-629 

18R 

17-047 

199 

21-676 

207 

27-068 

186 

17-421 

197 

22-030 

208 

27-614 

187 

17-803 

108 

23-498 

209 

28-183 

188 

18196 

199 

22-866 

210 

28-744 

189 

18-693 

aoo 

23-464 

211 

a9-831 

190 

18-992 

201 

23-937 

aia 

29-922 

191 

19-407 

203 

24-441 

213 

30-616 

192 

19-822 

203 

26-014 

214 

31-120 

193 

20-2114 

204 

26'468 

216 

81-780 

194 

20-067 

205 

2t>-992 

n  estended  table  of  this  kind,  vide  DisoQ  On  Heat,  p.  2 
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Tbe  preceding  table  shows  the  temperature  at  -which  water 
toils  at  tlie  corresponding  heights  of  the  barometric  column,  cal- 
culated bj  Regnault,  and  continued  by  direct  observation. 

The  necessity  of  attending  to  the  height  of  tlie  barometer  at 
the  time  ofraaking  a  careful  obserration  upon  the  boiling-point 
of  any  liquid  will  now  be  obvicms.  It  has  been  ascertained  that 
a  variation  of  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  the  barometric  column 
makes  a  difierence  of  more  than  a  sixth  of  a  degree  F.  in  the 
boiling-point ;  so  that  within  tlie  range  of  the  barometer  in  this 
climate  tlie  boiling-point  of  water  may  vary  5°. 

(184)  Hi^h-Pressure  Steam. — As  a  nnluction  of  the  pressure 
lowers  the  boiling-point,  so  an  augmentation  of  the  pressure  raises 
it.  To  demonstrate  this  fact  an  apparatus  has  been  contrived, 
consisting  of  a  small  iron  boiler  (tig.  128),  fVmiished  with  three 
apertures  in  the  lid,  through  one  of  which  a  ther- 
mometer stem  is  passed  air-tight ;  through  the 
second,  a  long  glass  tube  o])en  at  both  ends  is 
inserted  ;  the  lower  extremity  of  this  tube  plun- 
ges below  the  surface  of  mercury  placed  in  the 
boiler,  above  which  a  quantity  of  water  is  in- 
troduced ;  the  third  aperture  must  he  furnislied 
with  a  stop-cock.  It  will  be  found,  on  applying 
heat,  that  so  long  as  free  communication  with  the 
atmosphere  is  permitted  through  the  open  stop 
cock,  the  temperature  of  ebullition  will  remain 
steadily  at  213° ;  but  by  closing  the  cock,  tlie 
steam  may  be  confined,  and  as  fresh  portions  of 
steam  continue  to  rise  fi'om  the  water,  the 
pressure  on  the  surface  increases,  as  is  shown 
by  the  rise  of  the  mercury  in  the  open  tube ; 
the  boiiing-point  also  becomes  higher;  until 
when  the  mercury  stands  at  30  inches,  and  the 
pressure  on  tlie  surface  is  equat  to  that  of  an  additional  at- 
mosphere, the  thermometer  marks  a  temperature  of  249°-5.  By 
continuing  the  heat  witliout  allowing  the  steam  to  escape,  the  boil- 
ing-point rises  still  higher,  and  the  elasticity  of  the  steam  increases 
with  increasing  rapidity  as  the  temperature  rises,  as  is  shown  by 
the  following  table  founded  upon  the  experiments  of  Regnault  ;— 
Temperature  of  Steam  at  High  Pressuren. 


Pressure  In 

Tjmp. 

Blse  in  Mm  p.  for 

Prsssnr..  In 

,..,,. 

Kis^  in  tfmp.  for 

each  a<1dL-.ton«l 

30  incS  mercury. 

nanosphere. 

1 

212-0 

87°5 

^^ 

364-2 

6°fl 

2 

249-5 

12 

371-1 

6-7 

3 

273-8 

n-s 

13 

877-8 

6-2 

2fll-a 

14-8 

14 

884-0 

6-0 

S06-0 

12-2 

300-0 

11-4 

396-4 

ri-4 

9-9 

4O0-8 

B-1 

339-6 

8-9 

405-9 

4-9 

M8-4 

8-2 

410-8 

4-6 

10 

20 

415-4 
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These  results  differ  but  little  from  those  obtained  under  the 
direction  of  Didong  and  Arago,  by  a  commission  appointed  for 
the  purpose  many  years  ago  by  the  French  Government.  They 
found  the  temperature  of  steam  of  30  atmospheres  to  be  418°'4, 
and  calculated  that  if  the  ela.8ticity  rose  to  50  atmospheres  the 
temperature  would  amount  to  510°'i. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  increase  of  elasticity,  by  equal 
additions  of  heat,  is  more  rapid  at  high  than  at  low  teniperatui-es, 
and  this  circumstance  (in  addition  to  the  greater  simplicity  of 
coiiBtniction  of  the  machinery  in  high-pressni-e  engines)  is  one  of 
the  principal  reasons  for  the  increased  economy  of  power  ob- 
tained in  employing  high-pressure  steam  as  a  motive  power, 
when  compai'ed  witli  that  furnished  by  the  use  of  low-pressure 
engines.  But  it  is  only  when  in  contact  with  a  body  of  water 
irom  which  fresh  steam  is  constantly  rising,  that  the  elasticity 
augments  in  this  manner,  and  thus  produc(«  a  force  suiScient  to 
rend  asunder  the  strongest  vessels.  If  dry  steam  alone  be  heated, 
it  follows  the  law  which  regulates  the  expansion  and  elasticity  of 
gaseous  bodies  in  general  (134-,  197). 

High-presaure  steam  whilst  confined  is  always  of  the  tempei-a- 
tare  of  the  water  from  which  it  is  produced  ;  it  is,  therefore,  otl;en 
used  in  the  arts  to  supply  a  steady  temperature  above  that  of 
212°,  It  is  found  that  the  solvent  powers  of  water  are  much 
increased  by  the  elevation  of  temperature  caused  by  preventing 
the  free  escape  of  the  steam.  Papin's  digester  is  an  apparatus 
designed  to  effect  this  object ;  it  is  simply  a  strong  iron  vessel, 
furnished  with  a  safety-valve  for  regulating  the  pressure  at  which 
the  steam  is  allowed  to  blow  off.  The  water  may  thus  be  kept 
steadily  at  any  required  temperature  above  212  as  long  as  ia 
requisite.  The  gelatin  of  bones  may  by  this  means  be  easily 
extracted  from  the  earthy  matter,  althougli  the  bones  jnay  be 
boiled  for  hours  in  water  at  212°  without  undergoing  any  such 


(185)  Production  of  Cold  hy  Yamrization. — In  all  cases, 
whether  volatilization  occur  above  tiie  usual  boiling-point,  or 
below  it,  heat  is  absorbed  in  large  quantities.  If  a  few  drops  of 
ether  be  allowed  to  fall  on  the  hand,  tlie  liquid  disappears  rapidly 
in  vapour,  and  produces  the  sensation  of  cold.  Indeed,  the  boil- 
ing of  one  liquid  may  be  attended  with  tlio  freezing  of  another 
which  is  brought  into  its  vicinity.  Place,  for  examjile,  a  di'op  or 
two  of  water  between  two  watch-glasses,  pour  a  little  ether  into 
the  upper  glass,  and,  having  introduced  them  into  the  re<'eiver 
of  the  air-pump,  exhaust  the  air;  the  ether  will  speedily  boil, 
and  the  water  between  the  two  glasses  will  be  frozen,  liy  the 
rapid  abstraction  of  heat  which  it  has  experienced  dnriug  the 
conversion  of  the  ether  into  vapour.*     Water,  as  Leshe   Inia 

•  Mr.  Harrison  liaa  contriTed  an  ingenious  freerii^-apparatiis  apon  thia  principl;  r 
one  form  of  the  instrument  is  figured  in  the  Pkarmaceiitical  Jottmai  {iri.  477).  About 
ten  gallons  of  eti'.er  are  placed  in  a  small  metallic  imdlitubular  boiler,  which  is  immers- 
ed  in  a  strong  solutloa  of  salt  and  water,  coiilaincd  in  a  wooden  trough  casod  in  a  uou- 
C(i— ducting  mateiial.     Tlie  boiler  is  c-onncettd  with  an  eshausting  pump,  by  working 
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shown,  may  even  be  frozen  by  tlie  rapid  absorption  of  lieat  oeca- 
sioiiud  by  its  own  CTaporation.     This  experiment  may  be  per- 
formed bjr  supporting  a  wateh- 
FiQ.  129.  glass  (t,  fig.  129)  eoiitrtining  wa- 

ter, over  a  dish  of  vitriol,  s,  un- 
der the  receiver  of  tJie  air-pump, 
p.  On  exhausting  the  air,  the 
water  evaporates  quiekly,  the  va- 
pour being  removed  with  great 
avidity  by  tlie  oil  of  vitriol  aa 
fast  as  it  is  formed  ;  and  in  two 
or  three  minutes  the  water  which 
remains  in  the  watdi-glass  be- 
comes conveited  into  ice. 


liere  tliat  tl 


which  the  ether  ia  caused  to  evaporate  rapidly,  and  the  temperature  of  the  boiler  is 
proportionablj  reduced,  at  tlie  expense  of  the  salt  water  around  it.  This  salt  water  ia 
made  to  flow  off  gmdually,  through  a  channel  containing  a  neries  of  meloUic  vessels, 
each  capable  of  cootfuniug  H  or  16  lb.  of  the  water  t«  be  frozen.  The  salt  water,  which 
ia  redui>cd  at  first  to  a  (emperatura  of  about  24°,  h  returned  again  b;  a  email  pump 
when  its  temperature  has  risen  1«  about  28° ;  and  it  ia  agam  made  to  Bow  around  the 
boiler  in  which  tbe  ether  is  evaporatuig,  so  that  a  perpetual  circulation  of  cold  salt 
water  ia  maintained ;  the  ether,  the  volatilizalion  of  which  has  caused  the  rodnctiou  of 
temperature,  is  condensed  m  a  worm  by  means  of  a  current  of  cold  water,  and  U  return- 
ed, with  scarcely  any  loss,  to  the  boiler.  The  inventor  slates  that,  for  every  tou  of  coal 
consumed  iti  working  the  pumps,  3  tons  of  ice  ore  produced,  and  there  ia  reason  to  be- 
'  le  quantity  of  ice  would  have  been  proporUonately  greater  if  tlie  apparatus 
ire  perfectly  mounted,  A  ^milar  form  of  apparatuB,  in  which  the  evaporfl- 
onia  is  made  use  of  for  the  production  of  a  low  Jemperatnre,  was  eihibited 
in  London  at  the  International  Eihibitlon  of  1862  by  MM.  Carr6  and  Co. 

Fig.  180  represents  the  apparatus:  a  ia  a  strong 
Fig.  130.  boiler  of  wrought  iron,  filled  foe  three-quarlens  of  its 

capadty  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  ammonia ; 
B,  a  wFought-iron  annular  condenser,  shown  in  sec- 
tion, connected  with  the  boiler  by  pipes  specially  ai^ 
ranged  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  liquid  fi-om  boiling 
over  into  the  receiver.  In  order  to  use  the  instru- 
ment, the  boiler  is  laid  upon  its  side,  with  the  con- 
denser upwards,  foe  about  ten  nimutes,  90  as  to  allow 
all  the  hquid  to  drain  back  into  the  boiler,  the  expul- 
sion of  the  hquid  being  fitdlitated  by  heating  the 
londeuhcr  with  a  lamp.  The  boiler  is  then  heated 
vei7  grajually  by  means  of  a  stove  or  lai^e  gas- 
bui  ner,  and  the  condenser  plunged  into  a  vessel  of 
(old  water,  through  which  a  stream  of  cold  water  is 
kept  running.  A  little  water  Is  placed  in  the  cup,  D, 
in  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  screw-cock  commnnicat- 
mg  with  the  interior.  Distillation  is  next  proceeded 
with,  until  the  temperature  of  the  boiler  has  risen  to 
about  270°,  when  the  ammonia  will  have  been  in  great  measure  espelled  from  the  liquid, 
and  condensed  in  the  receiver  undei  the  pressure  of  its  own  particles.  The  boiler  te 
then  withdrawn  from  the  fire,  the  water  m  the  cavity,  b,  is  allowed  completely  to  drain 
away,  a  cork  is  put  into  the  iiole  at  the  bottom  of  the  space,  b,  and  a  httle  alcohol  is 
poured  into  the  cavity,  after  which  the  vessel  containing  the  water  to  be  frozen  is  intro- 
duced. The  boiler  is  plnnged  into  a  vessel  of  cold  water,  and  kept  cool  by  a  rapid 
current  of  cold  water,  whilst  the  condenser  is  wrapped  in  flannel,  and  the  apparatus  is 
left  to  itself. 

If  air  finds  admission  into  the  interior,  the  rapidity  of  congelation  may  be  greatly 
reduced.  In  such  a  ease  it  becomes  necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  air,  and  it  may  be 
expelled  in  the  following  manner : — The  temperature  of  the  boiler  having  been  raised 
to  about  140°,  water  having  been  placed  in  the  cup,  d,  the  screw  at  tlie  bottom  of  the 
cup  which  eoumiumeates  with  the  receiver  is  slightly  relased;  if  air  he  present,  the 
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■Water  is  also  frozen  hj  its  own  evaporation  in  the  Oiyophofn^, 
\rhicli  dei'ives  ita  name  from  /cpuo?  frost,  Aopos  bearing,  in  allusion 
to  its  mode  of  atJtion  ;  condensation  of  the  vapour  being  etfected 
Ijy  the  application  of  a  freezing-inisture,  at  a  distance  from  tlie 
evaporating  Bui-face.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a  long  glass  tube 
hetit  twice  at  right  angles,  and  terminating  in  a  bnlb  at  each 
extremity,  as  shown  in  fig,  131.     In  making  the  instrument,  one 


of  these  bnlbs  is  partially  filled  with  water,  which  is  then  made 
to  boil  briskly  ;  the  steam  thus  generated  expels  the  atmospheric 
air  through  a  eapillaiy  opening  left  in  the  other  bnlb,  and  when 
the  instrument  is  thus  freed  from  air,  and  filled  only  with  water 
and  vaponr  of  water,  the  aperture  is  sealed.  To  make  use  of  it, 
the  water  is  all  collected  into  one  bulb,  and  the  empty  bulb  is 

E hinged  into  a  freezing-mixture  ;  the  aqueous  vaponr  which  this 
ulb  contains  is  thereby  condensed,  and  evaporation  occurs  rap- 
idly from  the  suiface  of  the  liquid  in  the  other  bulb  ;  its  sensible 
heat  is  tlms  diminished,  and  the  water  in  a  few  minutes  begins 
to  freeze.  The  bnlb  containing  tiie  water  should  be  protected 
from  currents  of  air  by  enclosing  it  in  a  glass,  as  shown  in  tlie 
figure. 

(1S6)  Mertsurfiment  of  the  Latrnt  Heat  of  Ybpourt!. — Equal 
weigtits  of  different  liquids  require  very  different  amounts  of  lieat 
to  convert  them  into  vapour.  The  amount  of  heat  which  is  thus 
rendered  latent  niay  be  determined  by  distilling  over  a  given 
weight  of  tiie  liquid,  and  condensing  it  in  a  large  volume  of 
water,  the  temperature  of  which  is  noted  before  and  after  the 
experiment.  Suppose  the  latent  heat  of  steam  to  be  966°, — a 
jiint  of  water  converted  into  steam  would  on  recondensation  raise 
the  temperatnre  of  10  pints  96°'6.  It  is  found  that  a  gallon  of 
water,  if  converted  into  steam  of  312*^,  and  condensed  again  into 
the  li(|uid  form,  would  raise  about  5J  gallons  of  water  from  32° 
to  21 2\ 

We  owe  to  Andrews  {Q.  J.  Chem.  Soo.,  i,  27),  a  careful  deter- 
mination of  tlie  latent  heat  of  a  immber  of  vapours :  fig.  32  shows 
tlie  mode  of  procedure  wliieh  he  adopted.  The  liquid  to  be  tried 
is  placed  in  the  flask  A,  the  neck  of  which  has  a  very  short  bend, 
and  is  connected  with  a  glass  receiver,  b,  furnished  with  a  spiral 


disengaged  gaa  rriM  can7  a  portion  of  the  nir  with  it,  which  will  rise  to  the  surface  of 
the  water,  whilst  the  ammonift  is  dissolved :  aa  soon  as  the  escaping  gas  ia  wholly  dis- 
solved bj  the  water,  the  screw  must  be  closed  firmly,  and  the  dislJUaliou  proeeeded 
with  as  above  directed. 
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condensing- tube,  tenniiiatiiig  at  d;  this  receiver  is  placed  in  a 
vessel,  c,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  whidi  has  beon 
accurately  weighed.    The  liquid 
*"'°'  ^^^'  is  distilled  over  into  b  :  the  quan- 

tity that  condenses  is  earefnlly 
weighed,  and  the  rise  of  temper- 
ature experienced  by  the  water 
used  for  condensation  is  estimated 
by  a  very  sensitive  thermometer, 
t.  The  whole  is  enclosed  in  an 
outer  tin-piate  vessel  furnielied 
with  a  lid,  which  acts  as  a  screen, 
and  it  is  further  protected  from 
the  I'adiation  of  the  lamp  by  the 
tin-]>late  screen  b;  «  is  a  light 
glass  tube  for  agitating  the  water. 
Theiesult  obtained  has,  however, 
to  be  conected  b>  other  experi- 
1  1  lents  for  tlie  heat  absorbed  by 
the  metallic  parts  of  the  appara- 
tii  and  tor  that  which  is  lost  by 
1  iiation  dninig  the  time  that 
the  experiment  lasts  allowance 
liau  ilsj  to  bt,  made  lor  the  heat  which  the  condensed  liqiiid 
has  given  tut  alter  its  hquetattion,  in  cooling  down  from  its 
boiliig  point  to  the  tcmpeiature  ot  the  water  used  m  the  con- 
denser 

The  results  obtamed  m  this  delicate  hi  inch  of  inquiry  by 
Despretz  ind  by  Bnx,  which  howot-r,  embraced  i  much  smaller 
nuiubei  ot  liquids,  a^ee  pietty  closel.)  with  each  othei  and  with 
the  experiments  of  Andrews.  These  results,  with  some  of  those 
obtained  by  Favre  and  Silbermann,  who  also  have  made  numer- 
ous experiments  upon  this  subject  {Ann.  d&  Chimie,  III.  xxxvii, 
46),  are  given  in  the  following  table. 

The  numbers  which  represent  the  latent  heat  of  equal  volumes 
of  each  vapour  are  obtained  by  multiplying  the  numbers  in  the 
fourth  column  by  the  atomic  weight  of  eacli  compound,  divided 
by  18,  the  number  for  the  molecule  of  aqueous  vapour,  H,(9. 
Tlie  numbers  contained  in  the  thu-d  column  indicate  the  quanti- 
ties of  water  in  pounds,  the  temperature  of  which  would  be  raised 
1°  f.  by  condensation  into  the  liquid  form  of  a  pound  weight  of 
the  vapours  of  each  of  the  various  liquids  mentioned  ;  the  liquid 
condensed  being  supposed  ifl  each  case  to  be  at  the  temperature 
of  its  own  boiling-point.  For  instance,  the  conversion  of  one 
jiound  of  steam  at  212°  into  water  at  213°  -would  raise  !>66-6 
pounds  of  water  from  60°  to  61°  F.  So  the  condensation  of  one 
pound  of  the  vapour  of  alcohol  at  173°  into  liquid  alcohol  at  173° 
would  heat  3Ti"9  pounds  of  water  from  60°  to  61°. 
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Latent  Seat  of  Yapom 


Water 

Wood  Spirit 

Alcohol 

FoBselOil 

Formic  Add 

Formia.te  of  Methyl... 

Batjrio  Add 

Acetate  of  Meaiyi..... 

Formio  Ether.... 

Valeric  Acid 

Acetic  Add. 

Acetic  ElJier. 

Ether 

Butyrate  of  Methyl,.,, 
Bisulpliide  of  Carbon, 
Oil  of  Lemons 

Oil  of  Turpentine 

Terebene 

Oifdic  Ether 

Amylic  Ether 

Ethttl : , 

Terohloride  of  Phoap 

Iodide  of  Ethrl 

Iodide  of  Melijl 

Perchlorida  of  Tm 


1000 

Regnault 

872-9 

873-8  ) 

Favre  and 

»91-4 

Silbermaim 

1I04-T 

F.  and  S. 

674-4 

726-6 

Andrews 

1043-8 

F.  and  S. 

843-5 

Andrews 

848-5 
692-3 
696-4 


1097-6 
1134-0 
1453-0 


Andrews 

F.  andS. 

Andrews 

F.  and  S. 

Bris 


(187)  The  density,  that  is  to  say  the  weight,  of  a  given  vohime 
of  steam  increaees  directly  as  its  eJastic  tbree.  Watt  concluded 
from  Ills  experimentB  that  the  same  weight  of  steam,  whatever 
its  density  may  be,  contains  the  same  quantity  of  heat,  its  latent 
heat  being  increased  in  proportion  as  its  sensible  heat  is  dimiu- 
islied  or  absorbed.     For  instance —  , 

A  certain  -weight  of  steam  at  212°  I      180°  of  sensible  heat,  and 
F.,  condensed  at  32°,  gives  out  f      950°  of  latent  heat. 


Amounting  together  to    .    ,    , 

Tlie  same  weight  of  steam  at  25( 

condensed  at  32°,  gives  out 
But  only 


218°  of  sensible  heat, 
912"  of  latent  heat. 


Still  amounting  together  to  . 
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68°  of  sensible  heat, 

But  now  as  much  as 1062°  of  latent  heat. 

Maliiug  together,  as  before  .     .     .       1130° 


Eegnaiilt  has,  however,  shown  by  a  series  of  laborious  experi- 
ments, thut  altliough  the  assumption  of  this  rule  may  not  lead  to 
serious  errors  in  practice,  and  altliongh,  consequently,  there  is 
but  little  saving  of  fuel  in  performing  evaporations  at  a  low  tem- 
perature, yet  that  it  is  not  strietiy  coiTect.  It  is  true  that  the 
latent  heat  decreases  as  the  sensible  heat  rises,  but  tliis  diminu- 
tion is  less  rapid  than  the  rise  in  sensible  heat ;  tor  in  reality,  tlie 
sum  of  the  latent  and  sensible  heat  increases  as  the  temperature 
rises,  by  a  constant  quantity,  equal  for  eaeli  degree  F.  to  O^'SOS  : 
this  may  be  seen  in  the  subjoined  table,  in  which  it  is  assumed 
that  the  sensible  heat  of  steam  may  be  neglected  for  all  degrees 
below  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit : — 

Zatent  and  SensiUe  Meat  of  Steam  at  different  Temperatikres. 


Preasurein 

T„,.,...„. 

M...».... 

Sitm  "flnlentimd 
sensible  lienl. 

0-00146 
O-00fiO3 
1-00000 
8-00000 

0° 

212' 
S3e°-5 

1114° 

lOsi'-T 
S77'-3 

1114° 
1123°-7 
1178°-6 
1216°-8 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  equal  bulks  of  dilierent  liquids 
produce  very  different  volumes  of  vapour.  "Water  furnishes,  bulk 
for  bulk,  a  much  larger  amount  tlian  any  other  liquid,  a  cubic 
inch  of  water  at  312°  expanding  to  nearly  a  cubic  toot  of  steam 
at  212°,  or  more  accurately  to  1696  times  its  volume.  The  tbl- 
lowing  table  shows  the  volume  of  vapour  which  is  furnished  by  a 
cubic  inch  of  four  different  liquids,  at  their  respective  boiling- 
points.  Equal  volumes  of  diiferent  vapours,  taken  at  the  boiling- 
points  of  their  respective  liquids,  consequently  possess  veiy  differ- 
ent weights,  as  is  shown  by  the  last  column  of  the  table  : — 


WHKiti  atmF%\^  In 
tbfl  eiiae  of 

Coble  inches  nf 
lis  boflJng-piUnt 

Boffin  B-poluL 

1696 
528 

193 

212 
314 

14-93 
40-49 
64-71 
117-71 

Oi!  ofTurpendna.... 

The  expansive  force  of  the  different  vapours  obviously  de- 
pends upon  the  bulk  of  vapour  pi-odueed  from  an  equal  hulk  of 
each  liquid;  and  although  the  latent  beat  required  to  convert 
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equal  bullis  of  other  liqaids  into  vapour  h  much  less  than  that 
I'cquired  for  steam,  yet  no  economy  would  be  experienced,  even 
dia  they  cost  no  more  than  water,  by  substituting  these  liquids 
for  water,  as  the  materials  for  generating  vapour  in  the  steam- 
engine. 

Experiments  already  quoted  have  shown  that  equal  volumes 
of  alcoholic  and  of  aqueous  vapour  contain  nearly  equal  amounts 
of  latent  heat  at  their  respective  boiling-points  ;  and,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  results  given  in  the  fifth  column  of  the  table  (page 
301),  an  approach  to  this  equality  may  be  observed  in  tiie  case 
of  vapours  from  some  other  uqnids.     It  is  not,  however,  true  as  a 

f general  proposition,  that  equal  volumes  of  vapour  of  different 
iquids,  under  equal  pressures,  contain  equal  amounts  of  latent 
heat.  The  cost  in  fuel  of  effecting  the  evaporation  of  different 
liquids,  would  be  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  latent  heat  in 
equal  volumes  of  the  vapours  at  their  respective  boiling-points, 
that  ia  to  say,  at  the  points  at  which  they  possess  equal  amounts 
of  elastic  force. 

When  steam  of  high  elasticity  is  allowed  to  escape  suddenly 
into  the  air  from  a  small  aperture,  the  temperature  is  so  much 
reduced  that  the  hand  may  be  held  in  it  with  impunity,  although, 
as  is  familiarly  known,  steam  of  the  ordinary  elasticity  of  the  air 
scalds  severely.     The  chief  cause  of  this  reduction  of  temperature 
in  the  case  of*^  liigh-pressure  steam  is  the  sudden  and  forcible  ad- 
mixture of  tlie  eteam  with  air  at  the  first  rush.     Young  proved, 
experimentally,  that  a  stream  of  air  or  vapour  (fig.  133,  1)  escap- 
ing slowly  into  the  air  passes  further  in  an  j.^^  jgg 
uiibrokeu  column  than  a  stream  issuing  with      /=:-;n^ 
violence  (fig.  133,  2) ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  fT''^—   x 
reaction  of  the  steam  and  air  one  against  the  ''^^^4^^"^>\ 

other,  causes  their  immediate  intermixture,   ij"^",,  ^^  ^ 

So  great  is  tlie  rarefaction  of  air  in  the  axis  ^^ ' ' '"'  -£^?^^.^ 
of  the  jet  fi'om  its  sudden  expansion,  that 
a  solid  body  of  some  weight  may  be  sus- 
pended in  the  issuing  steam,  not  only  when 
it  is  escaping  vertically  into  the  air,  but 
even  when  it  is  inclined  at  an  angle  of  sev- 
eral degrees  from  the  perpendicular.  If  a 
tube  several  inches  in  length  be  drawn  out 
at  one  extremity  to  a  fine  apertnare,  and  this 
contracted  aperture  be  placed  in  the  axis 
of  the  cone  of  issuing  vapour,  whilst  the 
other  end  dips  into  a  vessel  containing  a 
liquid,  the  latter  may  be  raised  seven  or 
eight  inches,  and  may  even  be  projected  in 
a  stream  from  the  upper  orifice  of  the  tube. 
The  amount  of   air  thus  carried  forward  ^  ^ 

is  BO  consider.ible,  that  a  jet  of  steam  is  employed  with  good  effect 
as  a  moving  power  in  ventilation.  In  this  case  the  jet-pipe  is 
placed  in  the  axis  of  a  tnbe  communicating  with  the  apartment 
to  be  ventilated  ;  the  size  and  position  of  the  orifice  of  tiiis  outer 
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tulje  are  regulated  so  that  the  eone  of  issuiug  steam  shall  exactly 
fill  the  opening  (fig.  134, 1) ;  it'  the  outer  tube  be  of  larger  dimen- 
sions, a  loaa  of  power  is  expori- 
"■"  '"'  eiiccd,  in  consequence  of'pai-t  of 

the  force  being  expended  in  pro- 
ducing a  downward  current  of 
)  the  external  air  (3) ;  if  too  small, 
a  loss  is  experienced  by  fnction 
against  the  sides  of  the  tube  (2). 
The  working  of  a  steam-en- 
gine depends  upon  the  genera- 
tion of  elastic  foj-ce  in  steam  by 
theagencyof  heat,  and  its  instan- 
taneous destruction  by  the  appli- 
cation of  cold,  which  condenses 
the  vapour ;  alternate  motion  in 
opposite  directions  is  thus  readily 
obtahied,  which  may  be  applied 
by  vai'ions  mechanical  contrivan- 
ces to  the  production  of  any  re- 
133  quhed  movement.     The  theory 

of  latent  heat  is  all-important  in 
the  worliing  of  tlie  steam-engine ;  but  the  practical  application 
to  this  purpose  of  the  principles  above  developed  is  beyond  tlie 
object  of  this  work. 

(188)  DisUUation.— The  rapid  formation  of  vapour  during 
ebullition  is  often  made  use  of  by  the  chemist  for  tlie  purpose  of 
separating  liquids  from  solids, — ae  in  the  ordinary  ease  of  distill- 
ing water  to  Iree  it  from  the  impurities  dissolved  in  it,  or  for  the 
separation  of  two  liquids  which  differ  in  volatility,  as  in  procuring 
spirit  of  wine  from  a  fermented  liquor.  In  such  operations  the 
arrangements  for  condensation  acquire  considerable  importance ; 
they  arc  of  various  kinds,  but  the  worm-tub  is  the  apparatus  most 
usually  employed :  it  consists  of  a  spiral  pipe  called  a  warm, 
\rhich  is  shown  in  flg.  135,  surrounded  by  a  considerable  quantity 
of  cold  water ;  the  vapour  passes  from  the  boiler  into  the  worm, 
is  condensed,  and  runs  off  at  the  lower  aperture  into  suitable  re- 
ceivers. Fi'esh  additions  of  cold  water  are  continually  required  in 
the  r^rigeratory,  as  the  worm  and  tub  are  called.  The  heat  is 
greatest  in  the  upper  coils,  where  the  hot  vapour  enters ;  and  aa 
the  heated  water,  from  its  diminished  specific  gravity,  remains  at 
the  top,  it  is  necessary,  in  supplying  the  fresh  water  for  cooling, 
to  allow  it  to  enter  at  the  bottom  ot  the  vessel,  while  the  heated 
portions  flow  off  at  the  upper  part.  Tlie  object  of  giving  to  the 
eteam-pipe  an  ascending  direction,  as  it  passes  to  the  condenser,  is 
to  insure  the  return  to  the  boiler  of  any  particles  of  liquid  which 
may  have  been  mechanically  carried  up  by  the  breaking  of  the 
bubbles  in  the  act  of  ebullition. 

Various  modifications  of  condenser  are  employed  in  the  labor- 
atory. A  convenient  form  of  the  apparatus  is  that  known  as 
Licbig's.     It  consists  of  an  outer  metallic  tube,  through  the  axis 
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of  wMeli  a  glass  tiihe  is  passed,  and  is 
corks :  the  space  between  the  two  tubes 


byp 
filled  with  water, 


wliich  is  contimially  lenewed  by  cold  Aiater  supplied  by  a  fimnel 
near  the  lower  extremity,  while  tlie  liot  water  escapes  at  the  other 
end.  The  method  ot  using  it  is  suffiaently  indicated  by  tha 
annexed  hjfure 
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"When  the  products  of  distillation  are  not  very  volatile,  it  ia 
often  found  convenient  to  make  use  of  the  evaporation  of  water 
from  the  neeb  of  the  retort  as  a  nioaiiB  of  condensation.    Fig.  131 


shows  a  method  hy  which  tliia  can  be  effected,  the  neck  of  the 
retort  being  prolonged  by  the  addition  of  the  conical  tnbe  or 
adapter.  Pieces  of  Wotting-paper  are  used  to  distribute  the  water 
as  it  trickles  slowly  from  the  funnel,  the  throat  of  which  is  ob- 
Btnicted  by  a  plug  of  tow  ;  the  superfluous  water  is  carried  off 
into  a  jog  or  other  vessel  placed  to  receive  it,  by  means  of  a  fillet 
of  tow  twisted  round  the  neck  of  the  retort.  The  progress  of  the 
distillation  is  hastened  by  covering  tlie  arc  of  the  retort  with  a 
cap  of  brown  paper  or  of  tin-plate ;  a  chamber  of  hot  air  is  thus 
maintained  in  contact  with  the  upper  part  of  the  retort,  and  the 
vapour  is  prevented  from  condensing  where  it  would  necessarily 
return  again  into  the  mass  of  liquid  nndei^oing  distillation. 

The  complete  separation  of  two  liquids  wliich  differ  in  vola- 
tility cannot,  however  be  effected  by  mere  distillation,  because  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  less  volatile  one  always  passes  over  with 
that  which  is  the  more  volatile.  TJie  separation  of  alcohol  with 
water,  for  example,  ia  never  completely  effected  by  distillation ; 
beeauseatl73°(theboiliug-jioint  of  alcohol)  the  tension  of  aqueous 
vapour  is  still  considerable ;  indeed  it  is  sufficient  to  balance  a  col- 
umn of  mercury  nearly  13  inches  in  height.  In  tlie  first  distilla- 
tion of  the  fermented  liquor,  aconsiderableportionof  water,  there- 
fore, comes  over  with  the  Bpiiit.  The  less  the  amount  of  spirit 
originally  contained  in  the  liquid,  the  larger  is  the  proportion  of 
water  in  the  distilled  liquor.  By  a  second  distillation,  the  pro- 
portion of  water  in  the  distillate  is  reduced  ;  and  the  process  may 
be  repeated  with  like  effect  until  the  reduction  of  tlie  proportion 
of  water  in  each  successive  product  of  distillation  no  longer  com- 
pensates for  the  waste  and  expense  of  the  operation.  An  inge- 
nious method  of  dispensing  with  the  necessity  for  these  frequent 
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and  costly  rectifications  was  devised  by  a  Frenchman  of  tlie  name 
of  Adam.  By  its  means  he  succeeded  in  carrying  the  concentra- 
tion at  a  single  operation  to  the  highest  point  attainable  by  mere 
<liatillation.  The  principle  of  this  invention  consists  in  connect- 
ing together  a  nnniber  of  rectifying  chambers,  in  such  a  manner 
that  tlie  vapour  driven  off  from  the  chamber  nearest  tlie  fire  shall 
be  condensed  in  the  second,  and  by  the  heat  given  out  in  its  con- 
densation shall  cause  the  more  volatile  portions  of  the  liquid  of 
the  second  to  distil  into  the  third  chamber,  and  those  of  the  third 
into  the  fourth,  and  so  on  till  a  sufficient  degree  of  concentration 
is  effected.  The  most  effective  metliod  of  attaining  this  object  ia 
exhibited  in  the  form  of  still  called,  from  its  inventor,  Coffey's  stiU. 
Fig,  138  represents  a  section  of  one  of  these  stills,  b  b'  is  tlie 
body  of  t!ie  still,  which 

is  made  of  copper,  and  ^■'=-  ^'^^■ 

enclosed  in  a  case  of 
wood,  to  prevent  loss 
of  heat;  upon  the body 
two  columns,  d  f,  h  k, 
are  supported ;  o  is  the 
vessel  from  which  the 
liquor  for  distillation  is 
raised  by  the  pump,  q  ; 
the  liquor  enters  the 
column  H  K,  by  the" 
long  spiral  pipe  L  l, 
by  which  it  is  ultimate- 
ly conveyed,  through 
the  pipe  m,  to  the  top 
ofthecolunmoF.  The 
heat  employed  in  the 
distillation  is  not  the 
direct  heat  of  a  fire, 
but  is  procured  by  in- 
jecting steam  obtained 

from,  a  boiler  not  shown  in  the  hgure  Tlie  steam  enters  the 
body  of  the  still  through  the  pipe  a  ,  the  amount  of  hteam 
admitted  being  regulated  by  a  valve,  the  h indie  ct  whuh  la 
shown  at  f.  e  b'  is  divided  into  two  chambers,  b>  meins  of 
a  copper  shelf,  pierced  with  numerous  small  holes,  whu  h  allow 
the  passage  of  steam  upwards,  though  they  are  sufficiently  small 
to  prevent  the  descent  of  any  considerable  quantity  of  liquid 
which  may  be  resting  upon  the  shelf.  The  steam  is  at  firet  con- 
densed in  the  cold  liquid  of  the  lower  chamber,  but  it  quickly 
raises  this  liquid  to  the  boiling-point,  dnving  off  the  alcoholic 
portions  first,  as  they  are  the  most  volatile.  This  vapour  traver- 
ses the  liquid'  which  rests  in  b',  on  the  perforatei]  shelf,  and 
gradually  raises  it  to  the  boiling-point,  driving  off  from  it  the 
ah^oliol  in  vapour ;  this  vapour  passes  off  by  a  pipe,  z,  to  the 
bottom  of  the  column  n  F.     This  column  is  divided  into  a  series 
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of  compartments,  by  perforated  elielvea  of  copper ;  each  of  tliesa 
shelves  is  provided  with  a  pipe  for  earryiiig  off  the  hqiiid  to  tlie 
shelf  below.  This  pipe  is  long  enough  to  dip  below  tlie  surface 
of  the  liquid  on  the  slielf  beneath  it,  and  projects  about  an  inch 
above  the  upper  surface  of  the  shelf  to  ■wnicli  it  is  attached  ;  a 
stratum  of  liquid,  about  an  inch  in  depth,  is  thus  retained  upon 
each  shelf,  and  is  traversed  by  the  vapours  which  ascend  from 
the  shelf  next  below  it.  The  wash,  or  liquid  for  distillation,  hav- 
ing become  heated  during  its  passage  through  the  spiral  pipe  in 
the  colunm  h  k,  falls  upon  the  uppermost  pei-forated  shelf  in  d  f, 
flows  off  at  the  farthest  end  of  that  shelf,  and  then  falls  upon  the 
next  shelf;  thence  it  passes  to  the  third,  and  bo  on  in  s^tceession 
to  each  shelf:  as  it  descends,  it  encounter  tlie  ascending  vapours, 
■which  at  each  successive  step  of  the  ascent  become  more  and  more 
alcoholic — the  wash,  as  it  descends,  becoming  weaker  and  weak- 
er, until  when  it  reaches  the  vessel  b  b',  it  is  wholly  deprived,  of 
spirit.  If  the  quantity  of  the  ascending  vapour  should  become  at 
any  time  too  great  to  pass  through  the  perforations  in  the  shelves, 
the  pressure  opens  tlie  valves  t  t,  which  are  provided  for  security 
in  each  shelf.  The  vapour  having  reached  the  top  of  tlie  column 
D  F,  is  conveyed  by  the  steam  pipe  i  i  k,  to  the  bottom  of  the 
flnishing  column  or  rectifier  h  k.  The  lower  part  of  this  column, 
as  high  as  the  pipe  y,  is  constructed  exactly  upon  the  same  plan 
as  the  column  d  f,  but  in  each  compartment  between  the  shelves 
the  spiral  pipe  l  l  makes  three  or  four  Convolutions,  and  thus 
becomes  warmed  by  the  ascending  heated  vapom's.  In  this 
second  column  the  spirituous  liquid  distilled  over  from  the  first 
column  undergoes  a  successive  rectification  upon  each  of  the 
lower  shelves,  and  becomes  mora  and  more  concentrated  by  the 
ascent  of  the  alcoholic  vapours,  which,  by  their  condensation  at 
each  successive  stage,  emit  sulEcient  of  the  heat  ]ireviously  held 
latent  to  effect  the  distillation  of  tlie  more  volatile  portions  of 
the  liquid  by  which  they  are  condensed.  The  five  upper  shelves 
of  this  column  merely  act  aa  a  condenser  for  the  alcoholic  va- 
poui-s ;  these  shelves  are  not  petforated,  and  are  attached  to  the 
alternate  sides  of  the  column,  leaving  a  narrow  passage  at  one 
end  of  each  shelf,  so  as  to  oblige  the  vapours  to  describe  a  zigzag 
direction :  the  pipe  T  carries  off  the  finished  spirit  into  proper 
receivers ;  the  pipe  h  carries  off'  any  uncondensed  spirituous  va- 

Eoiir  to  a  refrigeratory,  whilst  the  weak  spirit  wiiich  reaches  the 
)wer  part  of  tlie  column  is  returned  by  the  pipe  s  to  the  vessel  o. 
The  spent  wash,  as  it  accumulates  in  e  b',  is  drawn  off  at  inter- 
vals, and  the  still  can  thus  continue  its  operations  withoiit  inter- 
mission. 

(189)  Evaporation. — All  liquids,  at  temperatures  far  below 
their  points  of  ebullition,  emit  vapour  by  tlie  tranquil  process  of 
evaporation.  The  amount  of  vapour  given  off  at  a  constant  tem- 
perature diiRjrs  greatly  in  different  liquids,  and  is  dependent  upon 
the  temperature  at  which  each  liquid  boils. 

The  great  difierence  in  the  volatility  of  liquids  at  the  sauio 
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temperature  is  strikingly  ehown  by  filling  a  mimbcr  of  barome- 
ter-tubes (fig.  139)  with  mercury,  and  inverting  them  in  a  bath 
of  the  same  metal.  One  of  these  tubes  (1)  may  be  kept  as  a 
standard  of  reference :  if  into  one  of  the  others  (2)  a  few  drops  of 
water  be  allowed  to  ascend,  an  im- 
mediate depression  of  the  column  of  ^'°  1"" 
mercury  is  observed,  due  to  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  aqueous  vapour  fur- 
nished by  the  evaporation  of  the 
■water.  If  into  a  tliird  tnbe  (3)  al- 
cohol bo  introduced,  a  greater  de- 
pression will  be  perceptible ;  bisul- 
phide of  carbon  in  a  fourth  tube  (4) 
will  produce  a  still  gi'cater  depres- 
sion, and  if  ether  be  admitted  to  a 
fifth  (5),  the  height  of  the  mercurial 
column  ■will  be  still  less.  Now  let  a 
second  wider  tube  closed  below  by 
a  cork  be  placed  round  the  ex- 
terior of  any  one  ot 
Fia,  140.  these  tubes  so  as  to 
inclose  newly  its 
whole  length,  as  m 
fig.  140:  let  the  out 
er  case  thus  formed 
be  filled  with  iiatei, 
tlie  tempeiitnre  ol 
which  is  gradually 
r.aised  so  as  to  com- 
municate the  heat  uniformlj  to  the  tube  within. 
A  progressive  depression  of  the  mere  n  rial 
u>lumn  is  thus  produced ;  and  by  measuring  the 
amount  of  tliis  depression,  it  is  found  that  the 
elasticity  of  the  vapour  emitted  from  each  liquid 
increases  as  the  temperature  rises,  until  at  the  boil- 
ing-point of  the  liquid  the  elasticity  becomes  equal 
to  that  of  the  air.  If  the  temperature  increase 
according  to  the  terms  of  an  arithmetic  ratio,  the 
elasticity  rises  according  to  the  terms  of  a  geo- 
metric progrtssion,  the  ratio  of  which  differs  for 
each  liquid. 

The  following  table  comprises  some  of  the 
results  of  liegnault's  experiments  upon  the  ten- 
sion of  the  vapours  of  various  liquids  a|  equal 
temperatures.  The  tension  of  the  vapour  is  meas- 
ured by  the  height  of  a  column  of  mercury  in 
inches  which  each  vapour  will  support  at  the  tern- 
*"  peratures  quoted : — 
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Tension  of  the  Yapours  of  varimis  Liquids. 


'^f- 

Elher. 

Bieulph. 
C»rb™. 

fcprm. 

AlcoboL 

,.». 

pemldQ. 

T.„„ 

-4 

2-726 

0131 

0-086 

-4 

14 

4-35e 

8-110 

0-256 

0-082 

14 

32 

7-176 

6-008 

0-601 

0-182 

0-082 

32 

50 

ll-2'78 

7-846 

0-948 

0-381 

0-090 

68 

17-117 

11-740 

i-wa 

0-686 

0168 

86 

26-078 

17-110 

3-086 

1-245 

0-275 

86 

104 

36-971 

34-310 

14'330 

5-1B9 

2-168 

0-460 

104 

122 

411-920 

33-67 

20-641 

8-673 

8-631 

0-676 

122 

140 

68-121 

43-71 

29-064 

13-776 

B-b74 

1-058 

140 

158 

90-92 

60-98 

88-43 

21-228 

9-201 

1-628 

168 

m 

116-03 

79-94 

B3-86 

82-00 

13-968 

3-408 

176 

194 

163-BO 

103-27 

71-31 

46-86 

20  740 

8-682 

194 

212 

I98-73 

130-75 

92-70 

66-83 

80-00 

5-810 

213 

380 

24602 

162-84 

118-91 

42-46 

7-372 

230 

248 

201-58 

150-31 

126-26 

68-87 

10117 

248 

246-47 

186-86 

170-51 

80-14 

13-660 

266 

284 

221-96 

107-27 

18199 

284 

6  0 

285-73 

141-36 
183-61 

23-798 
30-B96 

302 
320 

331 

236-32 
297-87 

38-93 
48-41 

356 

3  4 
3  4" 

461-38 

69-62 
78-46 

374 
392 

(190)  Daltm's  Law  of  Tension  of  Yapours. — It  was  aeaumed 
by  Daltou  that  the  ttiiision  of  elasticity  of  all  vapours  was  equal, 
if  compared  at  temperatures  which  represented  differences  of  an 
equal  inimher  of  degrees  above  or  below  the  boiling-points  of  their 
respective  liquids,  the  elastic  force  of  the  vapour  increasing 
according  to  the  terms  of  a  geometric  progi'ession  uniform  for  all 
liquids,  as  the  temperature  rose  in  tei-ms  of  an  arithmetic  pro- 
gression. This  law  is  not  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  results 
of  experiment.  However,  for  short  distances  above  and  below 
the  boiling-point  it  is  very  nearly  true,  excepting  in  the  case  of 
mercury,  and  may  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the 
observations  of  the  boiling-points  of  liquids  made  at  atmospherie 
pressures  which  are  but  little  above  or  below  the  standard  pres- 
sure of  30  inches. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  elasticity  of  the  vapours  of 
five  different  liquids  at  corresponding  distances  above  and  below 
their  boiling  pomta  : — 
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Tension  of  Vapours  at  equal  distances  from  the  Boiling  Poinia 
of  the  Liquids. 


Km 

RE. 

[,-«e. 

^f 

KX. 

a™ 

..BHO        1 

"if!" 

~^ 

t.r. 

Sp.  c 

"'o'sia 

Ether. 

Sulphlii 

Cuton 

Mercury.       | 

boilh^. 

T^n,p, 

"v^. 

Tcn,p 

Ptfas. 

Tpinp.l  Vietg. 

T^„p 

Press. 

Temp. 

Press. 

T. 

lliChPS. 

°F. 

inchee. 

"F,  ■ 

inches'. 

T.  ■ 

Indies. 

+  40 

252 

63-U 

+  30 

212 

62-90 

134 

BO-9 

+  20 

232 

44  06 

124 

42-64 

137 

42-19 

+  10 

222 

86-47 

183 

37-00 

114 

36-2 

127 

36-60 

Boiling  J 
Point    J 

212 

30-00 

173 

30-00 

104 

30-00 

117 

29-87 

680 

30-00 

—  10 

202 

24-90 

168 

24-20 

94 

24-70 

107 

24-91 

—  20 

192 

19-87 

153 

19-30 

84 

20-00 

97 

20-65 

—  30 

182 

J6-00 

143 

16-06 

74 

16-10 

87 

17-00 

—  40 

172 

12-78 

133 

11-60 

64 

18-00 

77 

13-89 

—  BO 

162 

10-12 

123 

8-76 

e4 

10-80 

67 

11-27 

630 

19-86 

—  60 

1B2 

7-B4 

113 

6-70 

814 

67 

9-07 

—  10 

14a 

6-18 

103 

4-90 

S4 

6-20 

7-24 

—  80 

132 

4-76 

93 

3-67 

87 

6-73 

—  SO 

322 

8-63 

88 

2-73 

27 

4-49 

6B0 

1408 

The  ether  used  in  tliese  experiments  could 
not  have  been  perfectly  pure,  as  its  boiling- 
point  is  too  liign.  The  boiling-point  of  mer- 
cury -was  estimated  by  a  mercurial  tliermo- 
meter  without  correction  for  the  increasing  rate 
of  expansion  at  high  temperatures. 

Tbe  increase  ot  elasticity  produced  by  beat 
in  those  vapours  which  are  in  contact  with  tbe 
Jiquida  by  which  they  are  furnished,  indicates 
also  a  corresponding  increase  in  their  density ; 
the  one  may,  in  fact,  be  calculated  from  the 
other.  When  the  temperature  is  reduced,  the 
elasticity  falls,  and  a  portion  of  the  vapour  is 
condensed.  There  is,  indeed,  for  every  vapour 
a  maximum  density  for  each  temperature, 
which,  when  tbe  liquid  is  in  contact  with  the 
vapour,  is  speedily  attained,  but  which  cannot 
be  surpassed,  no  matter  how  much  the  pres- 
sure to  which  the  vapour  is  subjected  may  vary ; 
an  increase  of  pressure  immediately  condenses 
apart  of  the  liquid  that  had  evaporated,  and  a 
diminution  of  pressure  is  attended  with  imme- 
diate volatilization  of  a  fresh  portion  of  the 
liquid :  consequently  a  cubic  inch  of  vapour 
of  any  particular  liquid  at  any  given  tempera- 
ture, is  always  of  the  same  elasticity,  and  pos- 
sesses the  same  weight.  If  a  small  quantity  of 
ether  be  thrown  up  into  the  vacuum  of  tiie  ba- 
rometer-tube, represented  in  fig.  141,  the  length  of  tbe  column  of 
mercurj',  a  i,  above  the  level  of  that  in  the  bath,  will  continue  to 
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"be  nearly  the  same  whether  the  tiibo  be  raised  or  lowered  in  tho 
outer  vessel ;  if  it  be  raised,  fresh  ether  will  evaporate,  if  de- 
pressed, part  of  the  vapour  will  be  condensed. 

(191)  Limit  of  Evaporation. — From  what  has  just  been  stated 
it  might  be  supposed  that  all  liqnids,  at  even  the  lowest  tempera- 
tures, were  constantly  emitting  vapour.  That  mercury  does  so 
at  eommon  atmospheri(!  temperatures  may  be  shown  by  a  very 
simple  experiment.  Place  at  the  bottom  of  a  bottle  a  few  drops 
of  mei'cury,  and  suspend  in  the  neck  a  bit  of  gold  leaf;  in  a  few 
weeks  the  lower  portions  of  the  gold  will  become  white  from  the 
condensation  of  the  vapour  of  mercury  upon  it.  In  the  tube  of  a 
weli-ntade  barometer  the  same  thing  is  shown  by  the  formation 
of  a  dew  of  metallic  globules  in  the  space  above  the  column  of 
metal.  Faraday  has,  however,  proved  that  there  is  a  tempera- 
ture below  which  this  volatilization  ceases,  a  temperature  which 
varies  for  different  substances ;  for  mercury  the  limit  is  about  40*^ 
F. ;  for  sulphuric  acid  the  limit  is  much  higher,  since  the  acid 
undergoes  no  sensible  evaporation  at  ordinary  atmospheric  tem- 
peratures. The  cohesive  force  of  the  liquid  here  appears  to  over- 
come the  feeble  tendency  to  evaporation. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  evaporation  of  a  body  that  it  should 
be  in  the  liquid  form.  Solid  cainphor  is  constantly  emitting 
vapour,  which  condenses  in  a  crystalline  form  on  the  sides  and 
upi>er  part  of  the  vessel  which  contains  it.  Ice,  if  introduced  into 
tlie  vacuum  of  a, barometer,  immediately  causes  a  depression  of 
the  mercurial  column  amounting  at  33''  to  upwards  of  18  hun- 
dredths of  an  inch,  and  even  at  zero  the  tension  of  the  vapour  of 
ice  is  found  to  amount  to  4  hundredths  of  an  inch.  It  is  owing 
to  tills  evaporation  that  patches  of  snow  and  tufts  of  ice  are  ob- 
served gradually  to  disappear  even  during  the  continuance  of  a 
severe  frost. 

Regnanlt  found  in  his  experiments  that  no  appreciable  change 
in  the  curve  which  represents  tlie  elastic  foi'ce  of  a  vapour  is  pro- 
duced by  the  passage  of  a  body  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  there  is  no  abrupt  diminution  in  the  amount 
of  vapour  emitted  from  a  body  when  it  becomes  solid. 

It  has  been  shown  that  if  the  temperature  of  one  of  the  tubes, 
shown  in  fig.  139,  which  contains  a  volatile  liquid,  be  uniformly 
raised  throughout  its  entire  length,  the  elasticity  of  the  vapour 
increases  rapidly  till  the  liquid  reaches  its  hoiiing-point.  The 
application  of  heat  to  one  portion  only  of  the  tube,  however,  is 
attended  with  a  very  different  result ;  the  liquid  may  even  be 
heated  to  ebullition,  and  it  will  distil  and  be  condensed,  but 
unless  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  the  tube  which  is  filled  with 
vapour  be  heated  to  the  same  degree,  no  corresponding  increase 
of  elasticity  will  be  observed  ;  the  tension  can  never  exceed  that 
due  to  the  elasticity  of  the  vapour  which  would  be  emitted  if  the 
liquid  were  at  the  same  temperature  as  that  of  the  coolest  portion 
of  the  tube  above  the  liquid ;  because  the  excess  of  vapour  is  at 
once  condensed  as  soon  as  it  reaches  this  colder  part  of  the  space. 
The  ether,  for  example,  in  the  barometer-tube  5,  flg.  139,  may  be 
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made  to  boil  by  the  lieat  of  tlie  hand,  but  the  height  of  the  col- 
umn of  mercury  undergoes  little  change ;  the  ether  vapour  being 
condensed  in  the  colder  portions  of  the  space  as  rapidly  as  it  is 
produced.* 

(193)  OiTGumstcmces  which  Infiutmoe  Evaporation.. — In  the 
process  of  evaporation,  the  vapour  is  supplied  only  from  the 
superficial  layer  of  the  liquid.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the 
extent  of  surface  exposed  must  greatly  influence  the  amount  and 
rapidity  of  evaporation,  independently  of  the  temperature.  Now 
if  the  evaporating  surface  be  in  any  way  protoeted,  as  by  allowing 
a  small  quantity  of  oil  to  become  ditfused  over  it,  evapoi-ation  is 
entirely  suspended.  Advantage  is  sometimes  taken  of  this  fact  in 
the  laboratory,  in  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  gentle 
heat  for  many  hours ;  the  vessel  to  be  heated  is  supported  in  a 
larger  one  containing  water,  npon  the  top  of  which  a  iittle  oil  has 
been  poured ;  under  these  circumstances  the  danger  of  the  water- 
bath  becoming  dry  is  obviated,  and  the  temperature  required  is 
kept  up  by  a  amaller  expenditure  of  fuel,  because  the  escajje  of 
latent  beat  by  evaporation  is  prevented.  When,  on  the  contrary, 
a  rapid  evaporation  is  neeessaiy,  a  large  extent  of  surface  is 
exposed.  In  the  salt  works  of  Cheshire,  for  instance,  the  brine  is 
evaporated  in  shallow  pans,  4  or  5  feet  wide  and  40  or  50  feet  in 
length,  the  fire  being  lighted  at  one  end  and  the  flue  passing 
horizontally  underneath  to  the  other  extremity.  At  Salzburg,  in 
the  Tyro!,  the  same  object  is  effected  by  pumping  the  weak  brine 
into  reservoirs,  whence  it  is  allowed  to  trickle  down  through 
stacks  of  brushwood,  by  which  means  the  surface  exposed  to 
evaporation  in  the  air  is  almost  indefinitely  increased.  In  the 
Boutheni  parts  of  Europe  the  sea-water  is  admitted  into  extensive 
shallow  pans  excavated  on  the  sea  coast,  where  by  exposure  to  the 
sun's  rays  it  becomes  concentrated,  and  the  salt  crystallizes  out. 

Another  circumstance  which  influences  the  rate  of  evaporar 
tion  is  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  pressure  upon  the  sui-face  of 
the  liquid.  Upon  this  subject  a  series  of  experiments  waa  made 
by  Daniell.  Under  a  receivei-  connected  with  the  air-pump,  he 
placed  a  cii'cular  dish  of  water,  2'7  inches  in  diameter,  and  sup- 
ported above  a  dish  containing  coacenlrated  sulphuric  acid, — the 
object  of  using  the  acid  being  to  absorb  the  aqueous  vapour  as 
fast  as  it  was  generated  :  the  results  of  these  experiments  are 
given  in  the  following  table : — 
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Tbe  time  in  eaeli  experiment  was  30  inimites,  tlie  teniperatura 
45°  i\  It  is  obvious  tlmt  the  rapidity  of  evaporation  under  tliese 
circiimetaiiees  was  inversely  aa  the  pressure,  which  was  read  off 
upon  the  gauge. 

The  resistance  offered  by  the  presaure  of  a  gas  or  vapour  upon 
the  surl'axie  of  a  liquid  is  purely  niecbanical ;  and  it  follows  as  a 
eousequenee  of  the  law  of  the  diffusion  of  gas^,  that  tlie  quantity 
of  vapour  which  rises  from  a  volatile  body  in  a  confined  space,  is 
the  same  whether  that  spat;e  be  filled  with  air  or  not.*  The  time 
that  is  occupied  before  the  space  shall  have  received  its  full  com- 
plement of  any  given  vapour  varies  inversely  with  the  pressure ; 
and  with  different  vapours  under  similar  pressures,  the  time 
varies  with  the  diffusiveness  of  the  vapour.  The  vapouj-,  as  it 
rises,  adds  its  own  elastic  force  to  that  of  the  air  present.  When 
a  liquid  evaporates  into  an  empty  space,  the  fnll  elasticity  due  to 
the  temperature,  and,  consequently,  the  maximum  density  of  tho 
vapour,  is  acquired  at  once;  but  when  it  evaporates  into  a  gas, 
thiit  degree  of  density  is  not  acquired  until  after  the  hipse  of  a 
variable  interval  of  time.  The  circunistance  which  in  both  casea 
finally  limits  the  evaporation  of  the  liquid,  ia  the  pi'essure  of  its 
own  vapoui-  of  a  definite  degree  of  elasticity  upon  its  suiface.  It 
is  therefore  clear  that  tlie  larger  the  ]>roportion  of  moisture  tliat 
is  contained  in  tiie  air  at  any  given  time,  the  smaller  will  be  tho 
quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  that  rises  from  an  exposed  surface  in 
a  given  time  ;  and  that  in  proportion  as  the  space  is  more  nearly 
charged  with  vapour,  tlie  more  slowly  is  each  succeeding  portion 
of  vapoiir  produced.  Evapoi-ation,  in  short,  is  more  rapid  in  a 
dry  than  in  a  moist  atmosphei-e.  For  the  same  i-eason,  evapora- 
tion proceeds  more  rapidly  duiing  a  breeze  than  when  the  air  ia 
still ;  for  the  air  which  rests  on  tlie  stirface  of  a  liquid  soon  be- 
comes charged  to  the  maximum  with  vapour,  and  tlien  all  further 
evaporation  would  cease  were  it  not  for  cii-culating  movements, 
which,  even  in  the  stillest  air,  are  occasioned  hy  the  change  of 
density  due  to  the  accession  of  moistm'e ;  the  currents  proiSiced 
by  a  breeze  assist  these  movements,  and  the  vapour  rises  into 
portions  of  air  which  are  being  contijiually  changed,  so  that  the 
pressure  of  the  aqueous  vapour  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  is 
rapidly  removed. 

In  the  case  of  mixed  liquids,  Gay-Lussac  inferred  from  his 
experiments  that  the  tension  of  the  mixed  vapour  was  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  tensions  of  the  two  vapoui^  taken  sepiirately. 
This,  however,  is  true  only  for  liquids  which,  like  bisnlpliide  of 
carbon,  and  water,  or  like  benzol  and  water,  do  not  sensibly  dis- 
solve each  other ;  in  other  cases,  as  the  experiments  of  Regnault 
and  of  Magnus  have  shown,  the  tension  may  scarcely  exceea  that 
of  the  more  volatile  liquid  ; — for  example,  in  the  case  of  a  mixturo 

"  Regnault  finds  that  Ihis  is  not  abaolutely  true. — the  tension  of  aqueous  vapour  in 
air  being  slightly  less  than  in  vacuo,  but  the  difference  does  not  amount  to  move  Ihan  2 
per  cent,  at  its  mailmuia.  The  same  thing  was  found  to  hold  gocxl  with  the  Fapour  of 
ether,  the  tension  of  which,  whether  in  air,  in  hydrogen,  or  in  carbonic  acid,  waaalwaya 
lower  than  it  was  at  the  same  temperature  in  vacuo. 
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of  etlier  and  water,  the  tension  is  acareely  liighcr  than  that  due  to 
etlier  only.  If  tlie  two  liquids  be  soluble  in  each  other  in  all  pro 
portions,  as  water  and  alcohol,  the  tension  of  the  mixed  vapour  is 
generally  gi'eater  than  that  of  the  less  volatile,  but  less  than  that 
of  the  more  volatile  liquid. 

Wiillner  {Pogg.  Annal.,  ex.  564)  has  shown  that  the  tension 
of  aqueous  vapour  emitted  from  a  saline  solution,  when  compared 
with  that  of  pure  water,  is  diminished  by  an  amount  proportional 
to  the  quantity  of  anhydrous  salt  dissolved,  when  the  salt  crystal- 
lizes in  tlie  anhydrous  form,  or  when  it  fumiehes  efflorescent 
crystals.  In  eases  where  the  salt  is  deliquescent,  or  has  a  power- 
ful attraction  for  water,  the  reduction  of  tension  is  proportional 
to  the  quantity  of  the  crystallized  salt.  For  example,  sul- 
phates of  sodinm,  nickel,  and  copper,  nitrate  of  calcium,  and  ordi- 
nary phosphate  of  sodium  (Na,HPO,)  produce  a  diminution  of 
tension  proportioned  to  the  weight  of  ttie  anhydrous  salt,  whilst 
for  caustic  potash  and  soda,  and  for  chloride  of  calcium,  it  is  pro- 
portional to  the  hydrates  KHO,  3H,(?;  2  Nallf,  S  !!,(?; 
CfflCl,,  S  !£,(?.  The  amount  by  which  the  tension  is  reduced  for 
equal  weights  of  the  conipoiirids  compared,  varies  gi-eatly  with 
their  nature.  Sulphate  of  nickel,  for  instance,  dissolved  in  the 
proixulion  of  10  per  cent.  (NiSO^,  reduces  the  elastic  force  of 
the  vapour  at  212°  by  13'2""",  whilst  a  similar  proportion  of 
hydrate  of  potash  (KHO)  effects  a  reduction  of  35-6""". 

Evaporation  in  a  coniined  space,  in  which  the  atmosphere  is 
kept  constantly  in  a  state  of  di-yness,  is  often  resorted  to  in  tlie 
laboratory.  Crystallizations  on  a  small  scale  are  frequently 
effected  in  this  way ;  the  liquid  evaporates,  and  is  absorbed  by  a, 
surface  of  sulphuric  acid,  as  in  the  experiment  of  Leslie  (185). 
The  evaporation  may  be  rendered  quicker  or  slower  acc^rdina;  to 
the  extent  to  which  the  exhaustion  of  the  receiver  is  carried. 
Many  compounds  which  would  be  injured  by  exposure  to  air,  or 
to  a  moderate  rise  of  temperature,  may  be  dried  effectually  in 
this  manner. 

As  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  evaporation  which  is  con- 
tinually gt)ing  on  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  earth,  the  atmos- 
phere is  at  all  times  charged  with  moisture,  the  amount  of  whieii 
18  perpetually  varying,  but  it  is  almost  always  below  the  propor- 
tion which  expeiiment  gives  as  the  maximum  density  for  aqueous 
vapour  due  to  the  observed  temperature.  It  is  owing  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  air  is  rarely  fully  charged  with  vapour,  that 
wet  bodies  become  dry,  and  that  the  surface  of  the  soil,  although 
saturated  with  moisture,  yet  in  a  few  hours  or  days  becomes 
parched  and  dusty.  By  the  process  of  evaporation  from  the 
surface  of  the  land  as  well  as  of  the  ocean,  a  natural  distillation 
is  thus  continually  effected,  by  which  a  perpetual  circulation  of 
water  is  maintained  ;  the  waters  conveyed  by  the  rivers  into  the 
sea  return  imperceptibly  into  the  atmosphere.  The  vapour  thus 
raised  either  a^umes  an  invisible  form,  or  it  floats  about  in 
mas^s  of  cloud ;  these  are  at  lenglh  arrested,  particularly  by 
mountains  and  elevated  riduea  of  land,  and  becoming  condensed, 
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deaeetid  aa  showers,  and  supply  stores  of  water,  which  flow  down 
the  sides  of  the  liills,  and  collect  in  the  ravines,  or  else  are  ab- 
sorbed into  the  porous  strata.  The  waters  thus  absorbed  sink 
into  the  soil  until  they  meet  with  a  bed  of  clay  or  some  otlier 
stratnm  impervious  to  moisture ;  by  this  they  are  arrested,  and 
flow  along  Its  surface  till  they  burst  out  as  springs  in  the  valleys. 
These  springs  in  their  turn  furnish  constant  eupplies  to  the  rivers, 
and  the  rivers,  after  irrigating  the  countries  through  which  they 
flow,  again  empty  themselves  into  t!ie  ocean.  TJie  trequency  of 
rain,  and  various  other  meteorological  phenomena  of  the  hi^eat 
interest  and  importance, — in  fact,  many  of  the  great  peculiarities 
of  climate,  are  mainly  influenced  by  the  variations  in  the  quan- 
tity of  moisture  which  is  contained  in  the  atmosphere.  The 
knowledge  ofthe  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  ■which  exists  at  any 
given  time  in  a  certain  bulk  of  air,  becomes,  therefore,  a  problem 
which  is  constantly  requiring  solution  for  meteorological  pur- 
poses. Instruments  employed  for  this  purpose  are  termed  hy- 
grometers (from  vypof,  moist,  and  ftirpov,  a  measure).  Various 
methods  have  been  proposed  for  determining  the  proportion  of 
moisture  in  the  air ;  the  simplest  and  the  most  accurate  of  these 
consists  iu  the  detennination  ofthe  de-w^int. 

(193)  Dew-Poini. — It  is  evident  that  a  redaction  of  tempera- 
ture in  a  space  already  charged  to  the  maximum  with  vapour, 
must  produce  a  deposit  of  moisture  in  tlie  liquid  form.  Such  a 
result,  in  fact,  accords  with  daily  observation :  for  example,  when 
a  glass  of  cold  water  is  brought  into  a  warm  room,  its  surface 
becomes  bedewed  with  moisture.  This  observation  has  been  in- 
geniously turned  to  account  for  the  purpose  of  deteimining  the 
quantity  of  moisture  present  in  the  air  at  any  given  time.  If 
the  cold  liquid  be  poured  from  one  vessel  to  another,  its  tempera- 
ture will  he  gi'adually  raised ;  the  quantity  of  dew  ivhich  is 
formed  on  the  outside  of  the  vessel  into  which  it  is  poured  will 
lecome  less  and  less,  until  it  ceases  to  be  formed  at  all.  By  no- 
ting with  a  sensitive  therinometer  the  exact  temperature  at  which 
this  formation  of  dew  ceases,  the  tension  of  the  aqueous  vapour 
present  in  the  air  at  that  period  can  be  readily  ascertained  trom 
tables  constructed  for  that  purpose,  and  the  corresponding  propor- 
tion of  moisture  calculated.  If  the  temperature  of  the  air  at 
the  time  be  noted,  it  is  easy  to  detemiine  the  additional  propor- 
tion of  moistui-e  which  the  air  at  that  time  is  capable  of  taking 
up.  This  comparison  is  generally  made  by  calHiig  the  quantity 
ot  invisible  vapour  which  it  is  possible  for  air  to  retain  at  the 
particular  temperature  at  the  time  of  observation  1000,  and  cal- 
culating from  the  observed  dew-point  the  proportion  which  the 
amount  actually  present  bears  to  that  wtiich  might  exist  at  that 
temperature.  Suppose,  for  example,  when  the  air  is  at  60°  F., 
that  the  dew^int  be  as  low  as  50° ;  that  is,  the  temperature  at 
which  dew  begins  to  be  formed  is  50.°  On  reference  to  the 
table,  it  appears  that  the  tension  of  vapour  at  60°  amounts  to 
0-518  inch  of  mercury,  while  at  50°  it  is  equal  to  only  0-361. 
Kow  the  quantity  of  vapour  is  directly  proportioned  to  its  ten- 
sion ;  there"--"^  by  proj.ortiuii : — 
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0-518     :     0-361     :  :     1000     :     x    (=696). 

the  degree  of  atmospheric  saturation  at  the  time 
of  observation. 

Practically,  however,  it  is  desirable  also  to  know  the  actua^ 
rate  of  evaporation  at  the  time  (or  the  number  of  grains  of  water 
which  evaijorate  from  a  given  suiface,  such  as  a  square  foot  of 
water  freely  exposed  to  tlie  air),  since  it  ie  this  which  in  great 
measure  determines  tlie  drying  influence  of  the  atmosphere  upon 
the  human  body,  and  upon  the  substances  exposed  to  jta  action, 

(194)  DcmieWs  Hygrometer. — Tlie  metltod  of  observing  the 
dew-point  above  mentioned,  although  it  affords  very  exact  results, 
is  tedious  in  pra<?tice.  To  facilitate  this  operation,  a  beautiful  in- 
strument was  contrived  by  Daniell,  and  termed  by  him  the  J}ew- 
j)oint  Hygrometer.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  small  cryopliorus 
(fig.  142),  containing  ether  instead  of  water,  one  limb  of  which,  c; 
is  longer  than  the  other,  and  ter- 
minates in  a  ball,  J,  made  of  black 
glass  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
the  moment  at  which  the  deposi- 
tion of  dew  oceuie  mute  leadih 
observable.  In  the  long  limb  ot 
the  instiTiment  is  placed  i  sensi- 
tive thermometer,  d,  the  bulb  of  ' 
which  is  partially  immersed  m 
the  ether.  Tlie  leeond  bulb,  a, 
is  covered  with  muslin.  In  con- 
structing the  apparatus,  the  ether 
IB  boiled  to  expel  the  air,  and 
the  instrument  is  hermetically 
sealed  whilst  the  ether  is  still 
boiling.  "When  the  hygrometer 
is  to  be  used,  all  the  ether  is 
driven  into  S,  by  inverting  the 
instrument  and  warming  the  bulb 
a  with  the  hand ;  the  instrument 
is  then  placed  in  the  clip  A,  on 
the  top  of  the  stand  g.  On 
allowing  a  few  drops  of  ether  to  fall  on  the  muslin,  the  vapour 
within  the  bail  a  is  condensed  by  the  reduction  of  tempera- 
ture occasioned  by  the  rapid  evaporation  thus  produced  on  its 
outer  surface ;  fresh  vapour  rises  from  the  surface  of  the  ether  in 
the  blackened  ball,  from  the  diminished  elasticity  of  the  vapour 
above  it :  the  temperature  of  this  ether  and  of  the  ball  in  contact 
with  it  is  lowered,  and  deposition  of  dew  commences  on  tlie  sur- 
face of  tlie  black  ball,  in  the  form  of  a  ring,  which  coincides  with 
the  level  of  the  ether.  The  moment  that  this  occurs,  the  temper- 
ature marked  by  the  included  thermometer,  d,  is  observed.  It  is, 
however,  possible,  if  the  reduction  of  temperature  has  been  rapid, 
that  the  loss  of  heat  may  not  be  perfectly  uniform  throughout  the 
other  in  the  black  bulb,  in  consequence  of  which  the  temperature 
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imlicafed  by  the  thermometer,  d,  may  be  a  little  too  high ;  it  is 
therefore  well  to  observe  the  temperature  of  (^  a  second  time,  at 
the  moment  when  the  ring  of  dew  disappears,  during  the  return 
of  the  instrument  towards  tlie  temperature  of  the  sni-rouiiding 
air.  This  ob8er\'ation  will  now  probably  be  slightly  too  low, 
but  the  mean  of  the  two  will  accurately  furnish  tlie  temperature 
of  the  dew-point.  The  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  at  the 
time  is  indicated  by  the  thoimometer  Tc.  In  maliing  an  observa^ 
tion,  the  liygrometer  should  be  placed  at  an  open  window,  and  a 
amall  cardboard  screen  should  be  interposed  between  tlie  two 
bulbs,  to  prevent  the  vapour  of  the  ether  from  extending  to  the 
atmosphere  around  the  blackened  bulb.  With  proper  care,  tlio 
instrument  will  yield  results  of  gi-eat  accuracy.  An  excellent 
hygrometei',  on  a  similar  principle,  but  of  less  portable  construc- 
tion, has  been  used  by  Eegnault,  The  following  table  has  been 
calculated  fram  a  mean  of  seventeen  years'  daily  observations  at 
the  gardens  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  Chiswiek,  near  London, 
and  it  displays  very  strikingly  the  vast  amoiint  of  evaporation 
which  is  continually  occurring ;  and  at  the  same  time,  the  great 
fluctuations  to  which  its  average  amount  is  liable  at  difl'erent 


Average  Hate  of  Evaporation  at  different  Seasons. 

Period. 

.,.5". 

Meun 

ite:m 

PoHSibk  amunnt  of  EvaporBtion.  i 

Oi  e.  per 

'"■nln.'^    'Mtou™." 

49-88 
62-21 

36-61 

8S7 
776 

8-00 

4B-87  1     mm 

104-50        1604S 
23-89    '       S-150 

The  full  amount  of  this  evaporation  only  takes  place  from  the 
surface  of  water,  and  then  only  during  a  breeze. 

(195)  Wet^ulh  Hygrometer. — Other  methods  have  been  pro- 
posed for  detennining  the  quantity  of  moisture  present  in  the 
atmosphere.  Of  these  Tiygrometers,  one  only,  the  wet-h-uib  Hygro- 
meier,  need  be  noticed  here :  it  is  shown  at  fig.  143.  In  sim- 
plicity of  action  it  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  as  it  consists 
merely  of  two  similar  thennometers,  s,  s,  placed  side  by  side  on 
the  same  stand,  m  /"y  the  bulbs,  b,  6,  of  both  are  covered  with 
muslin,  and  one  of  tliem  is  kept  constantly  moist  by  means  of  the 
capillary  action  of  a  few  fibres  of  cotton,  e,  which  connect  it  with 
a  small  vessel,  A  o,  containing  water.  The  rate  of  evaporation, 
and  consequently  the  depression  of  temperature  of  the  moistened 
bulb,  will  be  greater  in  proportion  as  the  atmosphere  is  further 
from  its  point  of  saturation  ;  and  tables  have  been  given  for  de- 
termining the  degree  of  saturation  for  all  differences  of  tempera- 
ture within  the  ordinary  atmosphei-ic  range.  The  elaborate  re- 
searches of  Eegnault  {Ann.  de  Chimie,  III.  xv.  129)  have  shown 
that  the  indications  of  this  hygrometer  require  a  variety  of  cor- 
rections  which,   cannot  be   correctly   estimated.      The   fonnula 
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wliioh  on  the  wliole  corresponds  best  with  otservation  is  that  of 
Apjohn  : /^=/^— j'Vx  5j.  In  this  formula  y  is  the  tension  of 
gteain  at  the  dew-point,  ^ is  the  tension  of 
eteam  at  the  observed  temperature  of  the 
air,  d  is  the  diiference  in  temperature  of 
the  two  thermometers,  88  is  a  constant  co- 
efficient for  tlie  specific  heats  of  air  and 
Bteam,  p  is  the  observed  heiglit  of  the  ba- 
rometer, 30  is  the  mean  height  of  tlie  ba- 
rometer. From  an  extensive  series  of  com- 
parisons made  at  the  Greenwich  Observa- 
tory, between  the  wet^bulb  hygrometer  and 
Daniell's  instrument,  Glaisher  concludes  that 
the  dew-point  may  be  ascertained  by  multi- 
plying the  difference  between  the  tempera- 
tui'c  of  the  dry  and  the  wet  bu!b,  by  a  num- 
bei'  depending  upon  the  temperature  of  the 
air  at  tiie  time  of  observation,  and  subtract- 
ing the  product  from  this  last-mentioned 
teaipei-atiire. 

The  numbers  which  he  gives  are  con- 
tained in  the  following  table  : — * 


DtyBolb. 
Tcmperainre  •  F 

Multiplier. 

Dry  Bull). 
Temperature  ■  F 

Uuitlpller. 

below  24 

8-5 

35  lo  40 

2'5 

24  to  25 

7-3 

40  to  45 

45  to  50 

2ri  to  27 

60  to  55 

2'0 

27  to  23 

B'9 

05  to  60 

sa  to2e 

5-7 

e0t«6E 

29  to  80 

5  0 

estwio 

80  to  31 

4-6 

70  to  75 

SI  to  32 

3-6 

7S  to  80 

32  to  33 

80  to  85 

33  to  34 

84  to  8B 

3-6      ■ 

Since  the  tension  of  aqueous  vapour  diminishes  according 
to  the  terms  of  a  geometric  progression,  whilst  the  temperature 
falls  in  m'ithmetie  progression,  the  elasticity  of  the  vapour  con 
tained  in  the  atmosphere  at  any  given  time  is  reduced  by  a  fal 
of  temperature  more  rapidly  than  in  direct  proportion  to  tie  fall , 
it  therefore  necessarily  happens,  that  if  a  current  of  heated  air, 
ehurged  to  the  maximum  with  aqueous  vapour,  meet  a  current 
of  cold  air  also  charged  to  its  maximum  with  vapour,  tlie  inter- 
mingled portions  of  air  at  the  mean  temperature  of  the  two  can 
only  retain  a  part  of  the  vapour  in  the  invisible  condition,  and  the 


of 


•  When  the  dew-point  was  cdculated  bj  Apjohn's  forranlft  from  the  indicati 
the  net  bulb  thermometer,  tbe  extreme  differences  from  the  true  dew-point,  furnished 
by  Daniell's  instrument,  were  found  in  two  years  at  Greenwich  to  be  —3° -9  between  65° 
and  70°,  and  +  S'-6  between  76°  and  80° ;  whilst  the  extreme  differences  by  Glaisher'g 
factors  are  — 3°'7  between  75°  and  80°,  and  +  6°-6  between  76°  and  80°.— (Daniell's  Xt- 
^orntogi/,  yol.  ii.  p.  100.)    See  also  Noble,  Froeced.  Eo^.  Sac.  vii.  528, 
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formation  of  a  cloud  or  mist  is  tijc  consequence.  For  example,  snp 
pose  two  equal  volumes  of  air,  one  at  60°  tlie  other  at  40",  each 
saturated  with  vapour,  to  he  inter  in  ingleii — the  temperature  of  the 
intermingled  air  would  be  50°.  Tfow  the  elastic  force  of  aqueous 
vapour  at  60''  is  0-518  ;  at  40°  it  is  0-347.  The  mean  of  these  quan- 
tities is  0'382,  but  the  actual  elastic  force  of  vapour  at  50°  is  only 
0-361 ;  consequently  an  amount  of  vapour  represented  by  an 
elastic  force  of  0-382-0-361,  or  0-021,  will  be  precipitated  in  the 
form  of  a  cloud.  It  was  upon  this  principle  that  Hutton  ac- 
counted for  the  formation  of  rain ;  and  so  far  as  it  goes,  the 
theory  is  satisfactory ;  there  are,  however,  other  important  causes 
concerned,  but  the  subject  cannot  be  appropriately  discussed  fur- 
ther in  this  work. 

(196)  Liquefaction  and  SolidAjication  of  Gases. — Vapours 
were  formerly  considered  to  be  essentially  different  in  their  na- 
ture from  gases ;  but  comparatively  recent  experiments,  particn- 
iarly  those  by  Faraday,  have  shown  that  the  ditfereuce  between 
gases  and  vapours  is  merely  one  of  degi-ee.  Under  his  skilful 
manipulation,  numerous  gases  have  been  reduced  to  the  liquid 
state,  and  not  a  few  have  even  been  obtained  in  the  form  of 
solids.  Some  few  of  the  gases  have  still  resisted  the  best  devised 
attempts  to  liquefy  them  ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  all 
gases  may  be  regai-ded  as  the  vapours  of  liquids  of  an  extremely 
nigh  degree  of  volatility  ;  the  liquids  resuitmg  from  the  eoiiden- 
Bation  of  gases  boiling  at  tempei-atures  far  below  the  ordinary  at- 
mospheric range  :  vapours,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  considered 
as  the  gases  of  liquids  of  comparalively  low  volatility. 

Some  of  the  gases  are  hquefiable  with  much  greater  facility 
than  others  ;  for  instance,  a  mere  reduction  of  the  temperature  to 
0"  F,,  suffices  to  reduce  sulphurous  anhydride  at  the  ordinary  at- 
inoEphei-ic  pressure  to  the  liquid  form.  Many  gases,  if  generated 
in  strong  tubes,  under  the  pressure  of  their  own  particles,  lose 
their  elastic  form.  In  this  way  carbonic  acid,  cyanogen,  and 
several  others,  have  been  liquefied.  But  in  other  cases,  a  com- 
bination of  the  pressure  olitained  by  means  of  a  condensing 
syringe,  with  the  application  of  an  intense  degi-ee  of  cold,  has 
been  requisite,  A  convenient  form  of  appai-atus  for  this  purpose 
has  been  devised  by  Andi-ews,  who  has  succeeded  in  reducing  the 
non-condensible  gases  in  line  glass  tubes,  by  pressure  alone,  to 
less  than  jj^  of  the  volume  which  they  occupy  under  the  ordina- 
ry conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  in  exposing  them,  stiil  under 
this  pressure,  to  a  cold  of  from  —106°  to  —150°. 

Carbonic  acid  is  manufactured  in  large  quantities,  and  stored 
up  in  the  liquid  form,  in  strong  wrought-iron  vessels.  The 
apparatus  used  for  this  purpose  was  devised  by  Thilorier.  A 
modification  of  it  is  represented  in  fig,  144.  It  consists  of  two 
very  strong  hollow  cylinders  of  wrought  iron,  one  of  which, 

A,  is  employed  as  a  retort  for  generating  the  ^s;   the  other, 

B,  as  a  receiver,  in  which  it  is  accumulated.  The  generator, 
A,  is  charged  with  a  mixture  of  2^lb.  of  acid  carbonate  of  so- 
dium (Na  H<7<?5)  and  6J  lb.  of  warm  water  :  a  brass  tube,  c,  con- 
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tainiiig  1^  lb.  of  oil  of  vitnol,  n  cautiouslv  introduced,  and  the 
head  of  the  appir<ifn8,  funii->hed  with  a  stop  cotk  ot  peculiar  eon- 
Btnietion,  is  screwed 

down  and  rendeied  ^"^  '^^^ 

tight  by  a  leaden 
washer.  The  gener 
ator  is  then  revei  sed, 
80  as  to  mix  the  n 
teriala,  wliich,  by 
their  •reaction,  libel 
ate  carbonic  acid , 
this  gas  accumulates 
in  the  upper  pait  ot  ^ 
the  vessel,  where  it 
is  liquefied  by  it** 
own  pressure ,  a 
strong  tube,  p,  is 
screwed  on  lateiallv 
to  both  vessels  a  ind 
B,  in  order  to  con 
nect  them  together. 
The    i-eceiver,    b,  is 

kept  cool  by  being  immersed  in  melting  ice.  As  soon  as  tlie  stop- 
cocks are  opened,  the  liquefied  gas  distils  over ;  the  stop-cocks  are 
then  closedi  the  vessels  a  and  b  are  separated,  and  a  fresh  charge 
is  introduced  into  the  generator.*  The  same  operations  are  then 
repeated,  until  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  liquetied  gaa  has  been 
obtained.  Oominnnicating  with  the  stop-cock  of  the  receiver,  is 
a  tube,  J,  which  passes  down  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
and  terminates  in  an  open  extremity,  so  that  as  soon  as  the  stop- 
cock is  opened,  a  jet  of  the  liquid  acid  is,  by  the  pressure  of  its 
own  vapour,  forc^  up  the  vertical  tube,  6,  and  it  escapes  from 
the  vessel  through  a  fine  nozzle,  e,  which  is  screwed  to  the  stop- 
cock. The  issuing  liquid  immediately  begins  to  evaporate  with 
great  rapidity  ;  bv  this  means  so  large  a  quantity  of  latent  heat 
IS  carried  oif  in  the  escaping  gas,  that  a  portion  of  the  liquid  is 
converted  into  the  solid  form.  If  the  jet  of  liquid  be  made  to 
play  into  a  cylindrical  box,  d,  furnished  with  lateral  apertures  for 
the  free  passage  of  the  gas,  the  solidified  acid  may  be  collected  in 
the  form  of  aflocculeut  deposit,  of  snowy  whiteness,  which  gradu- 
ally evaporates  in  the  air,  without  undergoing  previous  licjuefac- 
tion.  This  may  be  seen  by  placing  a  few  flakes  of  the  acid  in  a 
retort,  the  mouth  of  which  is  immersed  in  water :  the  gas,  as  it 
rises  in  bubbles,  can  thus  be  collected. 

If  means  be  taken  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  heat  from  external 
objects  by  placing  the  solidified  acid  in  a  glass  vessel,  covered 
externally  with  fiannel,  enclosing  this  in  a  i^ecoiid  glass,  and  cov- 
ering the  whole  with  a  card,  and  thus  making,  in  tact,  an  extem- 
poraneous ice-pail,  the  solidified  acid  may  be  kept  in  open  air  for 

*  Bj  RtCacbiug  a  condensing  syringe  to  the  f 
■are  a  coDaiderabli  portion  of  tbe  cond^iged  gas  w 
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some  hours.  As  will  readily  be  supposed,  the  temperature  of  thii 
solid  ie  extremely  low.  According  to  the  experiments  of  Fara- 
day, it  is  as  much  as  106°  below  0  F.  It  may,  Dotwithstandiiig, 
be  handled  with  impunity,  and  maj  be  pot  mto  water,  without 
causing  the  water  to  freeze.  These  paradoxical  effects  are,  how- 
ever, easily  explained.  The  cold  acid  never  really  touches  either 
the  water  or  the  hand,  because,  owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which 
It  evaporates,  it  is  constantly  surrounded  by  a  badly  conducting 
atmosphere  of  its  own  vapour :  but  if  it  be  really  brought  into 
contact  with  any  solid  or  liquid,  which  may  be  done  by  moisten- 
ing the  solid  atad  with  ether,  which  has  a  strong  adhesion  to  cai^ 
bonic  acid,  its  low  temperature  is  at  once  manifested,  and  this 
low  temperature  is  maintained  by  its  continual  evaporation, 
which  constantly  carries  off  a  large  quantity  of  heat  in  the  latent 
state.  By  placing  some  mercuryin  a  basin,  pouring  on  it  a  small 
quantity  of  ether,  and  adding  a  little  solidified  carbonic  acid,  the 
mercury  will,  in  a  few  seconds,  be  converted  into  a  malleable 
solid,  although  before  the  metal  will  freeze  it  is  necessary  tliat 
tlie  temperature  be  reduced  as  low  as  —39".  If  the  frozen  mer- 
cury be  transferred  to  a  vessel  containing  a  small  quantity  of 
■water,  the  metal  will  be  quickly  thawed,  but  spiculse  of  ice  will 
be  formed,  showing  that  the  process  of  liquefaction  in  tlie  case  of 
mercury,  as  in  all  other  instances,  is  attended  with  a  disappear- 
ance of  heat. 

By  acceleriiting  the  evaporation  of  the  bath  of  carbonic  acid 
and  ether,  Faraday  was  enabled  to  command  a  still  greater  I'educ- 
tion  of  temperature,  and  in  the  vacuum  of  the  air-pump  he  ob- 
tained by  this  means  a  degree  of  cold  which  he  estimated  at  — 166°. 
In  such  a  cold  bath,  many  of  the  liquefied  gases  were  frozen,  and 
were  obtained  in  the  shape  of  solids,  clear  and  transparent  as  ice. 
Among  the  number  which  assumed  this  form  was  carbonic  acid 
itself.  {Phil.  Trans.,  1^4:^,  p.  155.)  Even  without  the  aid  of 
pressure,  but  simply  by  employing  a  bath  of  carbonic  acid  and 
ether  in  the  air,  the  following  gases — \'iz.,  chlorine,  cyanogen. 


^   ,   .-,--■■ ■- 

ammonia,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  arsenluretted  hydrogen, 
hydriodic  acid,  hydrobromic  acid,  and  carbonic  acid— were 
obtained  in  the  liquid  form,  and  were  sealed  up  in  tubes. 
The  tubes  used  were  of  green  bottle  glass,  bent  as  represent- 
ed in  fig.  145 ;  to  these  tubes  brass  caps  and  stop-cocks 
were,  w-lien  necessary,  securely  attached,  by  means  of  a 
resinous  cement.  The  cold  bath  was  applied  at  the  curva- 
ture. When  pressure  was  requisite,  it  was  obtained  by 
the  employment  of  two  condensing  syringes ;  the  first 
had  a  piston  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  second  one  of  only 
half  an  inch ;  these  syringes  were  connected  by  a  pipc,  so  that 
the  first  syringe  forced  tlie  gas  tlirough  the  valves  of  tne  second  j 
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and  tlie  second  syringe  was  then  used  to  compress  still  more 
highly  the  gas  which  had  already  been  condensed  by  the  action 
of  the  first,  with  a  power  varying  from  ten  to  twenty  atmos- 
pheres.* 

Natterer  obtained  a  etill  more  intense  degree  of  cold  than  that 
produced  by  cai-bonic  acid  and  ether  in  vacuo,  by  mixing  Jiquid 
nitrous  oxide  with  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  placing  the  bath  tn 
vacuo  ;  the  lowest  temperature  which  he  has  rcorded  is  — 220°  F. 
Fluoride  of  silicon,  at  this  point,  became  a  transparent  solid,  but 
liquid  chlorine  and  bieulphide  of  carbon  preserved  their  fluidity. 
{Liebig's  Ann.  liv.  254.) 

(137)  Pressure  exerted  hy  Condensed  Gases. — In  order  to  esti- 
mate the  degree  of  pressure  which  the  condensed  gas  exerted 
upon  the  intenor  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  was  contained,  and  to 
determine  the  force  req^uisite  to  overcome  the  repulsive  energv 
of  its  own  particles,  Faraday  made  use  of  small  air  gauges,  which 
he  enclosed  in  tlie  tubes  employed  for  the  condensation  (fig.  146). 
Th^e  gauges  con- 
sisted of  a  some-  Fia.  146, 
what  conical  ca- 
pillary tube  of 
glass,  which  was 
divided  into  parts 
of  equal  capacity, 
by  introducing  in- 
to tiie  tube  a  globule  of  mercury  shown  at  a,: 
to  occupy  each  part  of  the  tube  in  succession ;  the  length 
of  the  little  cylinder  into  which  the  mercury  was  reduced  in  each 
portion  of  the  tube  was  marked  upon  the  glass  with  blaet  var- 
nish. The  mercury  was  then  ti'ansferred  towards  the  widest 
extremity,  and  the  tube  was  sealed  at  its  narrow  end.  A  known 
vohinie  of  air  was  thus  included,  and,  by  the  compression  which 
this  air  experienced  in  the  course  of  the  experiment  (the  bulk 
being  inversely  as  the  pressure),  the  elastic  force  of  the  gas  under 
examination  was  easily  calculated.  It  is  reniM'kable  that  many 
of  these  condensed  liquids  expand  upon  the  application  of  heat 
more  rapidly  than  the  gases  themselves.  It  has  been  also  found 
that  Marriotte's  law  (27),  according  to  which  the  elasticity  of  a  gas 
increases  directly  as  the  pressure,  although  correct  for  pressures 
at  considerable  distances  above  the  point  of  condensation,  does 
not  hold  good  as  this  term  is  approached  ;  probably,  as  suggested 
by  Berzeiius,  because  the  distance  to  which  the  particles  are  sep- 
arated is  not  suificient  entirely  to  overcome  the  cohesive  force, 
which  increases  in  power  the  more  nearly  the  point  of  condensa- 
tion 18  reached  (see  notea,  pages  37  and  191).* 

"  The  temperalurea  recorded  in  these  eiperiments  are  Id  all  probabilitj  somewhat 
WO  high.  They  were  estimated  by  lucsna  of  n  spirit  thermometer,  subdivided  into 
degrees  below  82°  F.,  'equal  in  capaeity  to  those  between  32°  and  212°;'  but  thecon- 
tcaution  of  alcohol  is  more  rapid  at  low  than  at  high  temperalurea  ;  at  the  lowest  tern, 
peratiires  attained,  the  alcohol  became  somewhat  viscid. 

t  The  eiperimenta  of  Fairbum  and  Tate  on  the  elasticity  of  superheated  steam 
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Although  indications  of  this  departure  from  Man-iotte's  law 
haye  been  observed  at  common  temperatures,  with  some  of  tiio 
more  eondeneible  gases,  Bnch  as  sulphurous  anhydride,  sulphu- 
retted hydi-ogen,  cyanogen,  and  ammonia,  it  was  most  distinctly 
exhibited  in  the  expenments  of  Cagniard  de  Latonr  {Ann.  de 
Ohimie,,  II.  xxi.  and  xxii).  De  Latour  partially  filled  some  strong 
glass  tubes  with  water,  with  alcohol,  with  ether,  and  with  some 
other  liquids,  furnished  tbem  with  gauges,  and  sealed  tbem  iier- 
metically.  He  then  cautiously  raised  the  temperature.  The 
alcohol  (sp.  gr.  0-844),  wliieli  occupied  |  the  capacity  of  the  tube, 
gradually  expanded  to  double  its  volume,  and  then  suddenly  dis- 
appeared in  vapour,  at  a  temperature  of  497'''7  F,, ;  it  then  ex- 
erted a  pressure  of  about  119  atmospheres.  Ether  became  gas- 
eous at  392°,  in  a  space  equal  to  double  its  original  bulk,  exertmg 
a  pressii]-e  of  3T'6  atmospheres  ;  whereas,  if  Marriotte's  law  held 
good  in  these  cases,  calculating  from  the  volume  of  vapour  which 
a  certain  bulk  of  each  liquid  yields  under  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, ether  should  have  exerted  a  force  equal  to  about  loY  atmos- 
pheric, and  alcohol  of  at  least  318.  Water  was  found  to  beconr'e 
gaseous  in  a  space  equal  to  about  four  times  its  original  bulk,  at 
a  temperature  of  about  T73°  {that  of  melting  zinc).  So  great  was 
the  solvent  power  of  water  on  glass,  at  tliis  high  temperatuie, 
that  the  addition  of  a  little  carbonate  of  sodium  was  necessary  to 
diminish  the  action  on  the  glass,  which  frequently  gave  way  until 
this  expedient  was  adopted.  Aa  the  vap-onrs  cooled,  a  point  was 
observed  at  which  a  sort  of  cloud  filled  the  tube ;  and,  in  a  few 
moments  after,  the  liquid  suddenly  reappeared. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  table,  that  even  after  the 
liquid  has  wholly  disappeared,  the  increase  in  the  elastic  force  of 
the  va|K)nr,  as  the  temperature  rises,  is  as  rapid  as  before  it  had 
all  volatilized,  and  indeed  it  continues  to  increase  in  a  proportion 
far  greater  than  that  which  would  be  produced  in  air  by  an  equal 
elevation  of  temperature.  Atmospheric  air,  under  a  pressure  of 
SY-5  atmospheres  at  370°  T".,  would,  at  482°,  exert  a  force  of  42-4 
and  at  617  of  48-6  atmospheres,  whereas  the  corresponding  pres- 
sures with  ether  were  86'3  and  130'9  atmosphei-es.  In  tlie  case 
of  the  two  experiments  with  etlier,  the  increase  in  elasticity  is 
greatest  at  first  in  the  tube  which  contains  the  smallest  propor- 
tion of  liquid  ;  probably  because  the  influence  of  cohesive  at- 
traction is  more  completely  overcome  in  the  tube  which  admits 
of  tile  greatest  distance  between  the  particles  of  the  vapour, 
though  at  higher  temperatures  the  elasticity  increases  less  rapidly 
in  this  tube  than  in  the  other : — 
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Cagniard  dn  Latour^s  E'j^periTnents. 


»_.„.„, 

Ether. 

Bisulphide  of 
oai-bon. 

VolDn,8,aslIqu(d 

08VOpO,.t20p«t8 

Tolam9.«illqnld 
8  psrW, 

J"<fJptai', 

.Sp".'.l 

a^Cphl^s 

212 

234-5 

2B7 

279-6 

302 

324-5 

3*7 

3K9-5 

3fla 

*]4-5 

459-6 

482 

604-6 

637 

5-6 
1-9 
10-6 
12-9 

22-2 
2S-3 
31-5» 

48-5 
59-7 
E8'8 
78-0 

B2-3 
104-1 
112-7 

119-4 
12a-7 
130-9 

ir-6 

22-5 
28-5 
85-0 
420« 
50-6 
B8-0 

ee-o 

70-5 
74 
IS 
81 

4-2 

10-0 
13-0 
16-6 
20-3 
24-2 
28-8 

40-2 
47-5 
67-2 
6a-6* 
77-8 
89-2 
98-9 
114-3 
129-6 
135-fi 

Space  iimst  always  be  allowed  for  the  full  expansion  of  the 
lic[iiid,  otiierwise  the  strongest  vessels  -will  give  way. 

Andrews  has  recently  observed,  that  on  partially  liquefying 
carbonic  acid  by  pressure  alone,  in  his  apparatus,  and  gradually 
raising  at  the  same  time  the  temperature  to  88°,  the  surface  of 
demiircation  between  the  liquid  and  gas  became  fainter,  lost  its 
curvature,  and  at  last  disappeared.  Tlic  space  was  then  occupied 
by  a  homogeneous  fluid,  which  exhibited,  when  the  pressure  was 
suddenly  diminished  or  the  temperature  slightly  lowered,  a  pe- 
culiar appearance  of  moving  or  flickering  stnee  throughout  its 
entire  mass.  At  temperatures  above  88°,  no  apparent  liquefac- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  or  separation  into  two  distinct  forms  of  mat- 
ter could  be  effected,  even  when  a  pressure  of  300  or  400  atmos- 
pheres was  applied.     Nitrous  oxide  gave  analogous  reBu!ts.f 

From  the  foregoing  experiments,  it  is  obvious  that  there 
exists  for  every  liquid  a  temperature  at  which  no  amount  of  pres- 
sure is  sufficient  to  retain  it  in  the  liquid  form.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing, therefore,  that  mere  pressure,  however  intense,  should  fail  to 
liquefy  many  of  the  bodies  which  usually  exist  in  the  form  of 
gases. 

The  following  table  embodies  the  results  obtained  by  Faraday 
on  the  condensation  and  solidifioation  of  the  gases,  "1116  solids 
were  usually  heavier  than  the  liquid  portions  from  which  they 
separated : — 
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Condensation  o/nd  Solidification  of  Gaaes. 


SfrftYPt. 

P«,BU 

e.nA,mo.pbe™. 

.tO«F 

^tS2-F 

«t60-F.| 

■F. 

—  lOS 

0-72 

l'B3 

2-54 

6-16  at 

100' 

Cytnagai 

—    80 

1'26 

2-87 

4-00  at 

63° 

Hydriodio  Add. 

—    60 

2S 

!t'H7 

6-86 

Ammoua 

2-48 

8-90 

10-00  at 

83° 

Sulphnretted  Hjdrogen 

—  122 

10-0 

14-60  at 

02° 

Nitrons  Oxide 

Carbonic  Add 

—    16 

—  124 

Fluoride  of  Saioon 

fChlonne 

5'21 

8-95 

13-19 

J  Phosphuretteil  Hj-drogen 

Fluoride  of  Boron 

]  1-54  at 

-62° 

[HydrochloncAcid 

160 

26-^0 

40-00  at 

60° 

TTie  diagram  which  follows  (flg.  147)  shows  the  eiirres  indi- 
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eating  the  increase  of  pressure  with  the  temperature,  from  Fara 
day's  tables.  In  tliis  diagram,  tlie  vertical  lines  represent  the 
degrees  of  temperature  on  Fahrenlieit'a  scale ;  the  horizontal  lines 
bLow  the  pressure  in  atmospheres  exerted  by  the  condensed  gas. 
The  numbers  attached  to  each  curve  correspond  to  the  gases  in 
the  undermentioned  order : — 


1.  Fluoride  of  Boron, 

2.  Carbonic  Acid. 

3.  HyilrooWoric  Acid. 

4.  Salphuretted  Hydrogen. 
6.  ArEeniuretled  Hydrogen. 


6.  Hydriodic  Atid. 

1.  Ammonia. 

8.  Cymiogcn. 

9.  Sulphurous  Anhydride. 
10.  Nitrous  Oside. 


11.  Olefiant  Gns. 

Faraday  remarks,  that  as  far  as  his  observations  go, '  it  would 
appear  that  tlie  more  volatile  the  body  is,  the  more  rapid  does 
the  force  of  its  vapour  increase  by  further  addition  of  heat,  com- 
mencing at  a  given  point  of  pressure ;  for  all  these,  for  an  increase- 
of  pressure  from  two  to  six  atmospheres,  tlie  following  number 
of  degrees  require  to  be  added  for  the  different  bodies  named  ; — 
Water,  69°  F. ;  sulphurous  acid,  63°  ;  cyanogen,  64°'5  ;  ammo- 
nia, 60°  ;  arseniuretted  hydrogen,  54° ;  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
SC"'.! ;  muriatic  acid,  43° ;  carbonic  acid,  82°'5 ;  nitrous  oxide,  30°.' 

The  pressures  indicated  by  the  curves  in  fig.  147,  after  all,  are 
probably  only  approximations.  The  experiments  of  Cagniard  de 
Latour  show  that  under  these  enormous  pressures,  the  bulk  which 
the  liquid  bears  to  the  space  in  which  it  is  confined  has  a  material 
influence  upon  tlie  pressure  which  its  vapour  exerts  when  the  re- 
sults of  ditterent  experiments  with  the  same  liquid  are  compared 
at  the  same  temperatures,  and  before  the  liquid  has  wholly 
assumed  the  state  of  vapour ;  this  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the 
two  columns  showing  the  elasticity  of  ether  at  temperaturee 
below  369°  in  two  different  experiments  (page  289).  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  extraordinary  discrepancies  in  the  estimates  of 
the  elasticity  of  liquefied  carbonic  acid  given  by  Faraday,  Thilo- 
rier,  and  Addams,  are  due  to  this  course.  Similar  differences,  to  a 
less  extent,  have  been  observed  in  the  case  of  sulphm-ous  anhy- 
dride, and  cyanogen,  and  some  other  gases, 

Faraday  states,  as  the  results  of  his  experiments,  that  ammo- 
nia and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  when  soliditied,  each  fnrnished  a 
white  translucent  mass,  like  fused  nitrate  of  ammonia :  encblorine 
gave  a  transparent  orange-coloured  crystalline  solid.  l"he  other 
liquefied  gases  which  were  susceptible  of  solidification  furnished 
colourless  trfinspareut  crystalline  masses  like  ice.  Phosphui'etted 
hydrogen,  nitrous  oxide,  and  olefiant  gas,  appeared  each  to  con- 
sist of  a  mixture  of  two  gases,  one  considerably  more  condenaible 
than  the  other. 

Six  gases — viz.,  oxygen,  hydrc^en,  nitrogen,  nitric  oxide,  car- 
bonic oxide,  and  marsh  gas — have  resisted  all  attempts  to  liquefy 
them.  Faraday  found  that  oxygen  remained  gaseous  under  a 
pressure  of  27  atmospheres,  at  a  temperature  of  —166° ;  and  a 
pressure  of  58'5  atmospheres  at   —  lW°  was  equally  ineffectual 
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in  producing  its  liquefaction.  !Niti'ogen  and  nitric  oxide  resisted 
a  pressure  of  50  atinosplieros ;  with  carbonic  oxide,  a  pressnre 
equivalent  to  tiiat  of  40  atmospheres,  witli  coal  gas,  one  of  32, — 
and  with  hydrogen  one  of  27  atmospheres,  was  ajiplJed  without 
effecting  the  liquefaction  :  in  all  these  experiments  the  tempera- 
ture was  maintained  at  —166°.  Andrews  has  succeeded  in  ap- 
plying to  these  gases  still  stronger  pressures  than  any  recorded 
by  Faraday,  without  producing  liquefaction,  although  a  bath  of 
ether  and  carbonic  acid  was  employed ;  air  was  reduced  to  5^3 
of  its  bnlk,  oxygen  to  jj^,  hydrogen  to  ji^,  carbonic  oxide  to 
jIb,  and  nitric  oxide  to  tfh  of  its  original  volume.  Hydrogen 
and  carbonic  oxide  departed  less  from  Marriotte's  law  ttan  oxy- 
gen and  nitric  oxide. 

(198)  Spheroidal  State  p'oditced  hy  Heat. — Much  attention 
has  of  late  years  been  excited  by  a  phenomenon  tiret  described  by 
Leidenfrost,  and  wliich  has  been  made  the  subject  of  careful 
investigation  by  Boutigny,  The  following  experiments  will  illus- 
trate its  character.  If  a  good  conductor,  such  as  a  sheet  of  metal, 
be  heated  to  between  300°  and  400°,  and  water  be  allowed  to  fall 
upon  its  su!-faee,  the  liquid  does  not  enter  into  ebullition  ;  but 
instead  of  wetting  the  suiface  as  usual,  it  rolls  about  in  spheroidal 
masses  in  the  manner  shown  at  flg.  148  ;  the  temperatni'e  of  such 
a  spheroid  never  rises  to  the  boiling-point 
Fw.  148.  of  tlie  liquid.     If  the  source  of  heat  be  re- 

moved, the  temperature  will  fall,  nntii  a 
point  is  at  length  reached  when  the  Hquid 
suddenly  begins  to  boil  vehemently,  and  is 
dispersed  in  all  directions  with  a  loud  hiss- 
ing nc.ibe. 
_  This  phenomenon  is  a  complicated  re- 

sult of  at  least  four  distinct  causes.  Of 
these  the  most  influential  is  the  repulsive  force  ivJiich  heat 
exei'ts  between  objects  which  are  closely  approximated  to 
each  other.  A  low  manifestation  of  this  action  has  been 
already  noticed  when  speaking  of  the  effect  of  a  rise  of  tempera- 
ture in  produeing  a  decrease  of  capillary  attraction  (51).  When 
the  temperature  readies  a  certain  jjoint,  actual  repulsion  between 
the  particles  ensues.  Besides  this  repulsive  action  occasioned  by 
heat,  the  other  causes  which  may  be  mentioned,  as  tending  to 
produce  the  assumption  of  the  spheroidal  condition  by  the  liquid, 
are  these : — 1.  The  temperature  of  the  plate  is  so  high  that  it  im- 
mediately converts  any  liquid  that  touches  it  into  vapour,  upon 
which  the  spheroid  rests  as  on  a  cushion.  2.  Tliis  vapour  is  a  bad 
conductor  of  heat,  and  prevents  the  rapid  conduction  of  heat  from 
the  metal  to  the  globule.  3.  The  evaporation  from  the  entii-e 
surface  of  the  liquid  carries  off  the  heat  as  it  arrives,  and  assists 
in  keeping  the  temperature  below  the  point  of  ebullition,  TJie 
drop  assumes  the  spheroidal  form  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  t!ie 
action  of  cohesion  among  the  particles  of  the  liquid,  and  the 
simultaneous  action  of  gravity  on  the  mass. 

EoB*igny  fisde  that  even  if  the  liquid  be  boiling,  its  tempera- 
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ture  siuks  from  5°  to  7°  below  the  boiling-point  at  tlie  moment 
that  it  falls  on  the  heated  surface,  and  takes  the  spheroidal  tbrm. 

All  liquids  are  cajjable  of  assuming  this  condition ;  but  the 
temperature  to  which  it  is  necessary  toneat  the  conducting  sur- 
face varies  with  each  liquid ;  the  lower  the  boiling-point  of  the 
liquid,  the  lower  also  is  the  required  ternpei-ature.  The  exact 
degree  is  dependent  partly  upon  the  conducting  power  of  the 
plate,  and  partly  upon  the  latent  heat  of  the  vapour ;  the  temper- 
ature of  the  plate  approaches  the  boiling-point  of  the  liquid  more 
closely  as  the  latent  heat  is  less.  In  the  case  of  the  undermen- 
tioned liquids  the  lowest  temperature  required  in  the  plate  was 
found  to  be  for  water,  340°  ;  for  aleoliol,  273°  ;  for  ether,  142°. 

Boutigny  considered  the  temperature  of  each  liquid,  when  io 
the  spheroidal  state,  to  be  as  definite  as  that  of  its  boiling-point ; 
and  he  gives  2(.)6°-7  as  the  temperature  of  the  spheroid  of  water ; 
167°-9  for  that  of  alcohol ;  SS^-e  for  that  of  ether;  and  13°-1  for 
that  of  sulphurous  anhydride.  Boiitan  has,  however,  shown  that 
these  temperatures  are  iiable  to  slight  variations. 

Even  in  vactio  tlie  spheroidal  state  is  observed  to  occur  when 
the  liquid  is  allowed  to  fall  upon  a  plate  sufficiently  heated.  Sol- 
ids in  liquefying  in  hot  capsules  pass  into  this  same  state,  as  is 
well  exempliflea  by  throwing  a  few  crystals  of  iodine  upon  the 
heated  surface.  Pi'ovided  that  the  hot  surface  be  a  sufficiently 
good  conductor  of  heat,  the  nature  of  the  material  is  unimport- 
ant. Silver,  platinum,  copj>er,  and  iron,  may  all  be  successfully 
"used.  Tomliuson  has  shown  tliat  even  one  liqnid  may  be  thrown 
into  the  spheroidal  form  on  the  surface  of  aiiocliej-,  as  water,  alco- 
hol, or  ether,  on  the  surface  of  hot  oil, ;  but  this  experiment 
requii-es  care,  otherwise  the  water  sinks  in  the  oil,  evaporation 
from  the  surface  of  the  drop  is  prevented,  steam  is  generated  with 
explosive  violence,  and  the  hot  oil  ia  scattered  about  in  all  direc- 
tions. 

If  tlie  hot  metal  be  sufficiently  massive,  a  large  body  of  water 
may  be  converted  info  tlie  spheroidal  state.     Eoutigny  has  sug- 

fested  tliat  in  certain  cases  the  explosion  of  steam-boilers  may 
ave  been  due  to  this  cause.  It  ia  indeed  quite  possible,  although 
such  an  occurrence  must  bo  rare,  that  the  water  may  be  all  ex- 
pended in  a  boiler  beneath  which  a  brisk  fire  is  maintained,  so 
that  the  mass  of  metal  may  become  intensely  heated.  On  the 
admission  of  cold  water,  under  such  circumstances,  it  would  at 
first  assume  the  spheroidal  state,  and  as  the  boiler  gradually 


cooled  down,  by  the  introduction  of  more  water,  a  sudden  and 
imeontrollable  burst  of  vapour  would  ensue.  The  safety-valve  in 
such  a  case  would  be  inadequate  to  allow  the  needful  escape  for  the 
immense  volume  of  steam  which  would  be  instantaneously  gen- 
erated, and  an  explosion  would  probably  occur. 

By  tracing  the  effects  above  detailed  to  tlieir  extreme  conse- 
quences, some  singular  and  paradoxical  effects  have  been  pro- 
duced. For  example,  liquid  sulphurous  anhydride  becomes 
spheroidal  in  a  red-hot  capsule  at  a  temperature  of  about  14°, 
that  ia,  18°  below  the  freezing-point  of  water.     If  a  little  water 
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be  dropped  into  this  spheroid,  the  temperature  of  tbe  water  ia 
instantly  reduced  below  its  freezing-point,  and  a  mass  of  ice  is 
formed  within  the  glowhig  crucible.  If  a  bath  of  solid  carbonic 
acid  and  ether  be  substituted  for  the  sulphurous  anliydride  in  the 
red-hot  capsule,  mercujT  placed  within  it  in  the  bowl  of  a  pmall 
spoon  may  be  frozen  witli  equal  certainty.  But  perhaps  the  most 
jnarvellous  result  is  the  impunity  with  wliich  the  moistened  hand 
]nay  be  plunged  for  an  instant  into  molten  lead,  or  even  into  cast 
iron  as  it  issues  trom  the  furnace.  In  tliese  cases  the  adhering 
moisture  is  converted  into  vapour,  which  forms  an  envelope  to 
the  skin,  sufficiently  non-cood!iicting  to  prevent  the  parage  of 
any  injurious  quantity  of  heat  during  the  brief  immersion.  An 
ingenious  application  of  this  principle  has  long  been  employed  m 
the  glass-house.  In  first  rudely  shaping  tlie  large  masses  of  glass 
which  are  to  be  blown  into  shades,  and  into  cylindei's  which  are 
afterwards  flattened  into  the  heavy  slieets  technically  termed 
British  plate,  open  hemispherical  wooden  moulds  ai-e  used  to  give 
the  globular  form ;  in  order  to  prevent  the  wood  from  being 
burned,  the  workman  pours  a  little  water  into  the  mould  ;  it  pro- 
tects the  wood,  but  assuvnes  the  spheroidal  form,  and  neither 
touches  nor  injuriously  cools  the  molten  glass. 

I IV.  Atomic  Relations  of  Heat  of  Comeihatios.* 
(199)  The  quantity  of  Seat  developed  by  Chemical  Action  is 
definite. — The  last  subject  to  which  we  shall  here  advert  in  con- 
nexion with  heat,  is  to  the  chemist  perhaps  the  most  directly 
interesting  of  any,  on  a«!connt  of  its  direct  quantitative  relations 
to  chemical  action.  Experiment  lias  proved  that  the  amount  of 
heat  which  each  element  emits  when  entering  into  combination 
is  definite,  and  has  a  specific  relation  to  the  combining  niimber 
of  each  substance.  Wnen  the  same  substance  is  bnnied  with  a 
due  snp|tly  of  oxygen,  and  with  suitable  pi'ecHutions,  a  given 
weight  of  it  always  emits  the  same  amount  of  heat.  Thus  1  lb. 
of  hydrogen,  when  burned  in  oxygen,  always  emits  heat  enough 
to  raelt  815-2  lb.  of  ice;  31  lb.  of  phosphorus,  when  burnt  to 
plifisplioric  acid,  yields  heat  sufficient  to  melt  1576  lb.  of  ice ;  and 
12  lb.  of  carbon,  when  converted  into  carbonic  acid  en>it8  heat 
sufficient  to  melt  TOO  lb.  of  ice.  It  would  at  first  sight  appear 
easy  to  determine  by  direct  experiment  the  amount  of  heat  wliich 
eacti  body  emits  in  the  act  of  combining  with  an  equivalent  of 
oxygen,  and  to  compare  the  resnlts  thus  obtained,  with  a  corre- 
sponding seiies  of  experiments  made  by  combining  the  same 
elements  with  chlorine,  with  bromine,  and  other  elements.  In 
I'eality,  however,  it  is  not  so ;  for.  independently  of  the  difficnltiea 
which  the  exact  admeasurement  of  heat  always  involves,  tbei'e 
are  others  which  will  be  rendered  evident  by  considerations  such 
as  the  following. 

Scarcely  any  molecular  change  can  talco  place  without  either 
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evolution  or  aTjaorption  of  heat.  AVlicn  a  gas  or  a  vapour  be- 
comes liquefied  or  solidified,  the  change  of  state  is  always  attended 
by  the  evolution  of  the  heat  which  i^  previously  contained  in  a 
latent  state  (17T),  and  the  effect  is  reversed  when  a  solid  passes 
into  the  liquid  or  the  aerifomi  condition,  beat  being  tben  absorbed 
(174-,  178).  Now,  the  instances  in  which  chemical  combination 
takes  place  without  any  alteration  in  tbe  physical  condition  of 
bodies  are  rare,  and  the  cases  in  wliich  tlie  product  occnpiea 
exactly  the  same  bulk  as  the  bodies  from  which  it  was  formed, 
are  still  more  so.  When  two  gaseous  elements,  like  chlorine  and 
hydrogen,  unite  and  tbrm  a  compound  whicli  is  not  only  gaseous, 
but  which  occupies  the  same  bulk  as  the  bodies  did  before  their 
combination,  the  problem  is  presented  in  tlie  simplest  form  :  the 
heat  olserved  in  such  a  case  is  due  solely  to  tbe  chemical  action ; 
but  when  the  products,  though  gaseous,  occupy  a  smaller  bulk 
after  they  have  entered  into  combmation,  —  as  when  two  volumes 
of  carbonic  oxide  unite  with  1  volume  of  oxygen,  and  form  but  2 
volumes  of  carbonic  acid, — the  heat  emitted  during  the  act  of 
combination  is  due  partly  to  chemical  action,  and  partly  also  to 
the  condensation  which  the  gases  have  experienced.  When  the 
product  assumes  the  liquid  form,  as  occiii's  in  the  formation  of 
water  during  tlie  combustion  of  hydrogen  in  oxygen,  tlie  quantity 
of  h(,>at  emitted  owing  to  this  change  in  tbnn  is  ttill  more  consid- 
erable. When,  on  tlie  other  liund,  a  solid  passes  into  the  a«ritbrm 
state,  as  when  earlwn  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  the  heat 
actuidly  observed  is  less  than  that  which  the  combination  ought 
really  to  produce :  jmd  the  effi-ct  is  reversed  when  the  solid  form 
is  assumed  by  the  product,  as  when  phosphorus  becomes  oxidized 
to  phosphoric  anhydride ;  in  which  case  the  beat  evolved  exceeds 
that  really  due  to  tlie  act  of  combination.  But  even  when  no 
change  of  state  is  observed,  minor  disturbing  causes  are  at  work. 
Supposing  it  were  possible  to  obtain  a  direct  combination  of 
iodine  with  a  metal,  such  as  iron  or  zinc ;  even  then,  though 
two  solids  united  to  form  a  third  solid,  it  wonid  not  necessarily 
happen  that  the  whole  of  tlie  heat  emitted  was  due  to  the  chemi- 
cal action.  If  the  iodide  of  zinc,  for  example,  contracted  in  the  act 
of  combination,  a  small  portion  of  the  heat  observed  would  be  due 
to  that  evolved  by  the  solid  in  consequence  of  its  change  of  bulk ; 
whereas,  if  tbe  iodide  occupied  a  larger  space  after  combination 
than  that  of  the  two  elements  separately,  the  heat  observed  would 
be  less  than  that  resulting  from  the  cliemieal  action  :  and  even 
if  no  change  of  bulk  occurred,  it  might  happen  that  the  compound 
had  a  specific  heat  different  from  that  of  the  original  elements, 
and  in  such  case  a  slight  elevation  or  depression  of  temperature 
migiit  be  occasioned,  which  was  not  really  the  chemical  result  of 
the  act  of  combination. 

Fron'  the  foregoing  statement  it  is  therefore  clear  tliat  the 
experimental  numbers,  however  carefully  the  observations  are 
made,  can  very  rarely  yield  the  actual  quantities  of  beat  due  tc 
chemical  actions :  they  ai-e  compound  results  from  which  the 
true  Golorijic  equwalents  of  the  different  elements  (or  heat  evolved 
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by  the  combination  of  chemical  equivalents  of  tlie  different  elo- 
ments),  must  be  deduced  by  otlier  means. 

(200)  SkrVy  Mtperimenf^.— The  importance  of  determining 
accurately  tlie  amount  of  heat  arising  from  chemical  action,  was 
first  distiuctly  announced  by  Lavoisier,  who  instituted  a  series 
of  experiments  with  the  view  of  iinding  the  quantity  of  heat 
evolved  during  the  combustion  of  various  substances :  his  metliod 
consisted  in  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  ice  which  was  melted, 
when  given  weights  of  these  bodies  were  burned  in  his  calorime- 
ter. The  first  experiments  with  any  claim  to  accuracy,  however, 
are  those  ot  Dulong,  which  have  formed  the  foundation  for  all 
subse<juent  researcfies  upon  the  subject.  Important  additional 
mvestigations  have  since  been  made,  particularly  by  Despretz, 
and  more  recently  by  Andrews,  and  by  Pavre  and  Silbermann. 

(201)  JiesearcAeg  ofAjidrew8.—Thii  apparatus  employed  by  An- 
drews m  tkeee  experiments  {Phil.  Mag.,  May,  1848),  wasof  a  simple 
kind.  When  the  substances  to  be  combined  were  in  the  gaseous 
state,  and  the  products  of  combustion  were  also  gaseous,  wie  two 
gases  were  mixed  in  tlie  proper  proportions,  as  in  the  performance 
of  a  eudiometric  experiment,  and  introduced  into  a  vessel  of  thin 
sheet  copper  («,  Fig.  149),  of  a  capacity  of  about  24  cubic  inches. 

It  was  closed  by  a  screw,  the  head  of 
Fig.  1*9.  which  was  perforated  to  admit  a  cork, 

through  which  a  silver  wire,  5,  pass- 
ed ;  this  wire  was  connected  by  a  tliin 
platinum  wire  within  the  vessel  to  a 
second  silver  wire  soldered  to  the 
screw  itself  The  platinum  wii-e  could 
be  ignited  by  connecting  it  tor  an  in- 
stant with  a  small  voltaic  battery,  and 
thus  the  gaseous  mixture  could  be  de- 
tonated at  the  pleasure  of  the  operas 
tor.  Tile  copper  vessel  containhig  tlie 
mixed  gases  was  tlien  introduced  into 
a  larger  vessel,  o,  which  was  tilled  up 
with  water:  the  vessel,  e.  was  sus- 
pended in  a  cylinder,  d,  provided  with 
a  moveable  cover,  and  the  whole  was 
^  enclosed  in  an  outer  cylindrical  ves- 
sel, e,  arranged  so  as  to  admit  of  its 
heme;  mide  to  rotate  upon  its  shorter  axis. 

The  apparatus  having  been  mounted,  was  caused  to  rotate  in 
ordei  to  bung  every  part  to  a  unifonn  temperature  ;  after  which 
tlie  exact  amount  of  this  initial  temperature  was  read  otf  bv  a 
very  sensitive  thermometer,  capable  of  indicating  ditferences''of 
temperature  of  3^5  of  a  degi-ee  Centigrade.  The  thermometer  was 
then  withdrawn,  and  the  gases  exploded  by  igniting  the  fine  pla- 
tinum wire ;  the  outer  vessel  of  water  was  closed  by  a  cork,  and 
the  apparatus  was  caused  to  rotate  tor  thirty-five  seconds,  in  order 
to  establish  an  equilibrium  of  temperature  in  all  its  parts.  The 
thermometer  was  again  introduced,  and  the  rise  of  temperature 
was  ascertained.    After  this  observation,  the  apparatus  was  again 
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made  to  rotate  for  tliirty-five  seconds,  and  the  loss  of  heat  tlma 
occasioned  was  ascertained.  This  tliird  rotation  was  necessary  in 
order  to  deferraiue  the  cooling  effect  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the 
apparatns,  during  the  time  tliat  the  expeiiment  lasted :  in  these 
cases  it  seldom  amounted  to  more  than  jjj  of  the  total  quantity 
of  heat  set  free, 

"When  solid  bodies  were  burned  in  oxygen,  tlie  form  of  the 
apparatus  was  modified  ;  the  combustion  was  efi'ected  in  a  copper 
vessel  (ffl,  Fig.  150),  of  about  250  cubic  inches  in  capacity,  which 


was  filled  with  oxygen ;  and  a  known  weight  of  the  combustible 
was  supported  in  a  small  platinum  dish,  b ;  when  all  was  ready, 
the  vessel  a  having  been  accurately  closed,  the  combustible  was 
ignited  by  means  of  a  voltaic  current  sent  thi-ough  a  very  fine 
plathium  wire  in  connexion  with  the  insulated  wire/".  Pre- 
viously to  this  ignition,  the  vessel  u  was  immersed  in  a  large  cyl- 
inder, 0.  filled  with  a  known  quantity  of  water,  and  the  whole 
was  surronnded  by  an  outer  vessel  of  tin-plate,  d,  to  pi-event  the 
effects  of  radiation.  The  copper  vessel  could  be  agitated  within 
the  vessel  of  water  by  means  of  the  lever,  e.  Particular  expe- 
dients were  required  in  certain  cases  to  ensure  the  ignition  ;  thus, 
in  burning  zinc  tilings  and  other  metals  in  oxygen,  a  minute  por- 
tion of  phosphorus  was  employed  to  kindle  the'  metal ;  the  weight 
of  this  piece  of  phosphorus  being  known,  the  lieat  which  it  emit- 
ted was  calculated,  and  deducted  from  that  observed.  In  some 
cases  these  experiments  lasted  fifteen  or  sixteen  minutes,  so  that 
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tlie  correction  for  the  cooling  pfEect  of  the  external  air  acquired 
considerable  importance. 

When  chlorine  waa  used  instead  of  oxygen,  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  ignite  the  substance  under  trial ;  but  in  order  to  prevent 
the  spontaijcoua  ignition  of  the  body,  the  latter  was  enclosed  in  a 
thin  glass  bulb,  which  was  broken  by  agitation  of  the  apparatus 
at  the  moment  that  everything  was  prepared.  The  chlorine  itself 
was  in  most  instances  contained  in  a  glass  vessel,  which  was  filled 
with  the  ^as  by  displacement;  an  excess  of  the  body  for  com- 
bination with  the  chloi'ine  was  always  employed,  so  as  to  ensure 
the  total  absorption  of  the  clilorine.  The  time  allowed  for  ab- 
sorption was  in  each  case  six  minutes  and  a  half. 

(203)  Mcperimenta  of  Favre  and  Silbermann. — A  very  ex- 
tensive series  of  researches  upon  the  development  of  heat  dur- 
ing molecular  and  chemical  clianges  was  undertaken  by  Favre 
and  Silbermann  {Ann.  de  Chimie,  III.  xxxiv,,  xxxvi.,  and 
xxxvii,).  Th^e  experiments  were  conducted  in  many  cases 
upon  a  larger  scale  than  those  of  Andrews,  and  with  a  much 
more  elaborate  apparatus.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find,  however, 
that  their  experimental  results  generally  agree  pretty  closely  with 
those  of  Anitews,  although  they  difi'cr  from  him  in  some  of  their 
deductions.  The  essential  pai't  of  Favre  and  Silbermann's  appa- 
ratus was  a  vessel  of  brass  gilt,  a.  Fig.  151,  in  which  the  combus- 
tions were  performed ;  this  vessel  was 
immersed  in  a  calorimeter,  6,  of  silvered 
copper,  which  contained  about  3^  pints 
of  water.  Tlie  caloiimeter  was  support- 
ed in  an  outer  vessel,  c,  lined  with  swan's 
down,  and  this  case  was  itself  surround- 
ed by  an  outer  double  envelope,  d,  filled 
with  water.  It  was  found  that  by  these 
ft«4|^^^l^l9r  ^"t^ans  the  loss  of  heat  from  the  influence 
If  ffl^t  Tt  ^^  ^^^  external  atmosphere  was  reduced 

"   .["if"!?      .1  to  a  very  small  and  measurable  amount. 

When  the  combustions  were  perfonned 
in  c\ygen,  this  gas,  previously  dried,  was  ■ 
allowed  to  flow  into  the  couihustion- 
chamber  by  tlie  tube,  e,  and  the  gases 
produced,  together  with  the  snperihions 
oxygen,  were  forced,  before  tneir  exit 
tiom  the  apparatus,  to  traverse  a  spiral 
"  tube  of  thin  copper, /,  so  that  they  might 
be  completely  cooled  down  to  the  temper- 
ature ot  rl  e  w  att,i  ii  ihe  ealoi  jmeter,  5  /  g  g  is  an  agitator  for  en- 
Bunng  unitormity  ot  teiiiperatnre  in  the  water  of  the  calorimeter. 
Solid  bodies  were  kindled  by  the  introduction  of  small  pieces 
of  burning  charcoal ;  liquids  were  burned  in  small  lamps  with 
asbestos  wicks,  and  gases  were  introduced  by  a  jet  previously  set 
on  flre.  The  apparatus  in  the  figure  shows  the  arrangement  for 
burning  carbon  ;  the  scale  of  the  thermometers  employed  allowed 
a  variation  of  y^i  of  1°  C,  to  be  estimated.     In  most  cases  the 
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weight  of  the  sutstance  liurned  was  ascertained  ty  eollectmg  and 
■weighing  the  products  of  combustion. 

(203)  Quantities  of  Heat  evohed  during  Comhustion. — ^The 
following  Table  is  compiled  chiefly  from  the  results  of  Dulong, 
Andrews,  and  Favre  and  Silberniann.  It  is  founded  upon  the 
direct  results  obtained  by  the  rapid  combustion,  in  oxygen,  of 
the  -various  substances  enumerated  in  the  first  column.    The  heat 


Heat  deoel&ped  d-urmg  Comhustion  in  Oxygen. 
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unii  adopted  is  the  one  proposed  Ly  Dulorg,  viz,,  tlie  quaiititj 
of  lieat  required  to  raise  1  gramme  of  water  1^  C,  or  rather  from 
0°  C.  to  1°  C.  The  seeona  column  iudieates  tlie  units  of  heat 
evolved  during  the  act  of  eoinhustion  ;  or  the  weight  in  granimea 
of  water  which  would  be  raised  from  0°  0  to  1"  by  the  combus- 
tion of  1  gramme  of  each  substance.  The  third  column  indicates 
the  weight  of  water  heated  to  the  same  amount  by  the  combina- 
tion of  1  gramme  of  oxygen  with  each  body,  and  the  fourth  col- 
umn (the  calorifi<!  eqmvalenS)  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
numbers  in  the  third  column  by  8  (the  equivale-at  number  of 
oxygen). 

The  following  tables  contain  the  results  of  a  similar  series  of 
experiments,  in  which  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  were  em- 
ployed instead  of  oxygen. 


Quantities  of  Heat  disengaged  hy  the  Aoiion  of  C'hloi-ine. 
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2655 

104476 

KCI 

Zmc 

1029 

1427 

G0658 

•M\ 

Irrn 

1745 

921 

82695 

P-nffl, 

Tin 

1079 

897 

31722 

SnC\ 

Antimmj 

707 

860 

BO401 

SbCl, 

Arsenic 

994 

704 

24992 

961 

859 

30494 

IJu<Ji, 

f 

823 

29181 

? 

1 

Quantities  of  Seat  disengaged  %  the  Action  of  BroTnine  a 
Iodine. 


i'=:.. 

ofwstcr 
bycomhl- 

Gmmmaa 

tionofleqt. 
01  ludbe. 

s 

Observer. 

Broinine. 

Iron 

1277       ]         298        1         23833        |  Fe^Br^  \ 
Iodine. 

Iron 

483 

63 

8046 

«.I. 

" 

From  an  inspection  of  these  tables  it  may  be  gathered  that 
ihe  amount  of  heat  disengaged  by  the  following  bodies,  in  theii 
ordinary  physical  state,  during  their  combination  with  an  equal 

*  Transactions  of  t/ie  Eoyal  Irisk  Academy,  toL  sii.  1843. 
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weiglit  of  oxygen,  is  nearly  the  ea.me :  viz.,  hydrogen,  cartonic  ox- 
ide, cyanogen,  iron,  and  tin,  to  wliich  a!so  may  be  added  protoxide 
of  till,  and  phosphome,  tliough  the  heat  disengased  by  the  body 
last  named  is  somewhat  higher  than  that  furnished  by  any  one 
of  the  others.  If,  however,  to  these  nnnnhers,  tbe  eon-ections  due 
to  the  change  in  tlie  physical  state  of  the  products  conld  be  ap- 
plied, the  same  coincidence  would  not  be  observed  ;  but,  although 
the  trustworthy  numerical  data  required  for  making  these  correc- 
tions do  not  exist,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  when  equivalent  quan- 
tities of  the  difterent  elements  unite  with  eqiial  weights  of  oxygen 
without  undergoing  change  in  their  physical  state,  they  emit  spe- 
cific, but  different  amounts  of  heat.  Sulphur,  copper,  and  pro- 
toxide of  copper,  disengage  little  more  than  half  tne  heat  of  the 
substances  just  mentioned,  and  carbon  is  intermediate  between 
these  two  groups.  Zinc  gives  out  more  heat  than  either,  and 
potassium  more  than  zinc. 

(204)  Injlvence  of  Dimorphism. — According  to  the  experi- 
ments of  Favre  and  Silbermann,  equal  weights  of  the  same  sub- 
stance, when  in  different  allotropic  conditions,  evolve  somewhat 
different  amounts  of  heat  during  combustion;  the  modification 
which  is  least  dense  and  has  the  highest  specifle  heat  evolving 
the  largest  quantity  of  heat  when  burned.  The  following  results 
with  carbon,  and  bulphur,  and  phosphorus,  in  different  states, 
may  be  given  in  illusti  afou  of  this  point  — 

In  t     fn  at  «  eelfleneat. 
Diamond  evolves                                                                          1  OUliSV 

Gtapliite 7  id  0'2O187 

Wood  Cliarcofll  8  bj  O-iilBO 


Similar  differences  were  observed  when  different  forms  of  the 
same  compound  body  were  submitted  to  experiment.  According 
to  these  observers,  heat  was  evolved  during  the  conversion  of 
aragonite  into  calc-spar :  this  is  somewhat  remarkahle,  for  the 
density  of  calc-spar  is  less  than  that  of  aragonite,  and  hence  from 
analogy,  an  absorption  of  heat  was  rather  to  be  looked  for  in  this 
change. 

(205)  Seat  eodl/oed  in  certain  Cases  during  Decomposition.— 
In  the  experiments  of  Dulong  it  appeai-ed  that  when  oxide  of  car- 
bon or  hydrogen  was  burned  in  nitrous  oxide,  a  larger  amount 
of  heat  was  evolved  than  when  the  saiue  weights  of  these  gases 
were  burned  in  oxygen ;  following  up  this  observation,  Favre 
and  Silbermann  were  led  to  the  remarlcable  conclusion,  that 
nitrous  oxide,  in  the  act  of  decomposition,  evolves  a  considerable 
amount  of  heat ;  and  they  estimate  that  not  less  than  1154  units 
of  heat  are  evolved  in  the  separation  into  its  elements  of  a  quan- 
tity of  nitrous  oxide  which  contains  1  gramme  of  oxygen.     In 
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the  deeompoaition  of  peroxide  of  liydrogcii  also,  heat  is  evolved 
instead  of  being  absorbed,  and  tliej  estimate  the  lieat  evolved 
during  tlie  liberation  of  1  gi'anime  of  oxygen  from  peroxide  of 
hydrogen  at  1363  heat  units. 

Chemists  are  also  familiar  with  other  eases  in  which  decom- 
position is  attended  with  disengagement  of  lieat ;  as  when  the 
o:cides  of  chlorine,  and  the  so-called  iodide  and  chloride  of  nitro- 
gen are  decomposed.  In  these  cases  evolntion  of  light  and  heat 
occurs,  although  the  products  of  decomjjosition  occupy  a  larger 
bulk  than  the  compound  which  furnishes  them.  A  still  more 
striking  evolution  of  heat  attends  the  explosive  decomposition  of 
gun-cotton,  akliongh  the  gases  produced  oceiipy  many  hundred 
titnes  the  volume  of  the  original  substance.  The  latter  case  is 
particularly  instructive,  for  it  is  obvious  that  the  oxvgen  and 
carbon,  although  present  in  the  compound,  are  each  tliere  in  a 
form  in  vi'bich  they  retain  a  lai'ge  share  of  heat,  ready  to  be 
evolved  when  more  intimate  chemical  union  occurs ;  and  it  is 
by  no  means  improbable  that  these  apparent  anomalies  may  be 
due  to  the  apparent  decompositions  being  truly  double  decompo- 
sitions, two  new  bodies  being  in  each  case  formed.  Thus,  in  the 
instance  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  the  decomposition  may  be  tlins 
represented,  M,0,0+Jl,0,0='2  liI,0+0, ;  where  the  heat  evolv- 
ed by  the  union  of  the  two  atoms  of  oxj-gen  may  be  greater  than 
that  absorbed  in  the  decomposition  of  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen. 
(206)  Oomhieiion  of  Cofupounds. — Generally  speaking,  the 
Leat  given  out  during  tlie  combustion  of  a  compound  body  is  less 
than  that  emitted  by  the  combustion  separately  of  a  quantity  of 
each  of  its  constituents  equal  in  amount  to  that  present  in  the 
compound  burnt ;  but  this  is  not  unifonnly  so,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  case  of  oil  of  turpentine,  and  of  bisulphide  of  carbon. 
Favi'e  and  Silbermann  have  examined  the  amount  of  heat  devel- 
oped during  the  combustion  of  many  hydrocarbons  and  com- 
pound ethers.  From  these  experiments  it  appears  that  polymeric 
hodies*  do  not  emit  equal  amounts  of  heat  during  combustion  ; 
but  that  the  denser  the  vapour  which  they  furnish,  the  sinaller  is 
the  amount  of  heat  which  they  evolve  in  combining  with  equal 
weights  of  oxygen.  The  following  table,  which  indicates  the 
amount  of  heat  given  out  by  hydrocarbons  polymeric  witli  de- 
fiant gas,  distinctly  shows  this  : — 

Heat  UnitB. 
OlefiantGas  ,  .  .  0,11,  ..  .  11858 
Amylene  .  .  .  .  (7,H,.  .  .  .  11491 
Paraniylene      .     .     .     6',JJ,„    .     .     .     11303 

Cetene CJl,,    .     ,     .     11055 

Metamylene      ,     .     .     C,,ll„    .     .     .     10928 
In  homologousf  compounds,  such  as  the  alcohols  and  the 
fatty  acids,  it  was  also  found  that  for  equal  weights  of  oxygen 

•  Bodies  which  contain  centeBimally  the  same  proportion  of  the  same  elements,  bat 
nhich  eacli  contain  a  different  number  of  atoms  in  their  molecule. 

+  Bodies  wMch  have  a  similar  constitution,  but  which  difibr  in  composition  by  a 
mnliioie  of  (THg. 
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consumed,  the  lieat  of  coiiibustion  was  diniinislied,  the  oftener 
that  the  group  of  elements  (OH,)  entered  into  tlie  formation  of 
the  compouad. 

Even  in  metameric  bodies — which  contain  tlie  same  number 
of  atoms  of  the  same  elements  in  their  molecules,  but  the  atoms 
arranged  in  a  different  order  in  each  compound,  and  which  yield 
vapours  of  the  same  density — the  qnantity  of  beat  evolved  dur- 
ing combustion  is  not  necessarily  the  same :  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  differences  in  the  molecular  arrangement  of  the  com- 
ponent elements,  although  the  number  of  the  atoms  may  remain 
unaltered,  may  yet  produce  differences  in  the  amount  of  heat 
evolved  during  oxidation.  For  example,  the  following  meta- 
merides  (all  containing  dR^O^  evolve  different  quantities  of 
heat : — 

Heat  Units. 

Propionic  acid U,C,ll,0,    .     .     .     4(i70 

Formic  ether    ....       C,n,,CI10,     .     .     .     5279 
Acetate  of  methyl      .     .      0R„CJ1,0,    .    .     .     53ii 

(207)  Indireat  Methods  of  estimating  Calorific  Mquivalenfs. — 
The  difhculties  experienced  in  effecting  the  direct  combustion  of 
the  metals  in  oxygen,  clilorine,  iodine,  and  sulphur,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  ensure  the  perfect  conversion  of  the  metal  into  a 

ffiven  compound,  unmixed  with  any  other  body  of  higher  or 
owev  d^rees  of  oxidation,  &g.,  are  so  considerable,  that  Favre 
and  Silbermann  were  led  to  attempt  the  solution  of  this  problem 
by  indirect  means,  upon  a  principle  previously  suggested,  and 
applied  by  Dr.  Woods  {Phil.  Mag.,  Oct.  1851).  An  examination 
of  one  of  the  methods  employed  in  the  ease  of  the  oxides,  will 
furnish  an  idea  of  the  general  principle  upon  which  they  pro- 
ceeded. 

Wiienever  a  metal  is  acted  upon  by  an  acid,  or  when  one 
metal  is  employed  to  precipitate  another  metal  from  any  of  its 
salts,  as  when  zinc  is  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  or  wlien  copper 
is  precipitated  by  means  of  zinc  from  a  solution  of  its  sulphate, 
heat  is  evolved.  The  calorific  effects  thus  obtained  are,  however, 
complicated  results :  for  several  chemical  processes  concur  in  each 
operation,  some  of  these  processes  being  attended  with  the  ab- 
sorption, otliers  with  the  evolution  of  heat.  The  calonmeter,  of 
couree,  only  measures  the  difference  of  these  quantities. 

;Now,  if  it  be  assumed  that  the  quantity  of  heat  which  is  ab- 
sorbed when  a  compound  is  separated  into  its  elements  is  the 
same  as  that  evolved  in  the  formation  of  that  compound,  it  be- 
comes possible  to  calculate  the  value  of  the  calorific  action  of  any 
one  pai-ticular  chemical  operation  in  the  entire  process,  provided 
that  the  heat  produced  or  absorbed  in  the  other  portions  of  the 
process  be  determined  by  other  experiments.  Suppose,  for  in-" 
stance,  we  take  the  case  of  the  solution  of  zinc  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid — tiie  elevation  of  temperature  observed  will  ho  the  resultant 
of  the  following  operations ; — 

111  the  first  place,  heat  is  evolved  by  the  combination  of  an 
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equivalent  of  zinc  with  one  of  oxygen.  Let  this  amount  ot 
heat=;B. 

Secondly,  heat  is  produced  by  the  solution  of  the  oxide  of  ziiio 
in  sulphuric  acid :  let  this— «. 

Thirdly,  heat  is  absorbed  by  the  separation  of  the  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  during  the  decomposition  of  a  quantity  of  water  equiv 
alent  to  that  of  tlie  zinc  dissolved  :  let  this=5. 

If  T  be  the  number  of  heat  units  indicated  by  the  rise  of  tem 
perature  observed  in  the  calorimeter,  snppfeiirg  a  and  h  to  be 
Known  from  previous  experiments,  it  is  obvious  that  ic=T— a  + J. 

Experiment  shows  that  T,  the  heat  evolved  during  the  solu- 
tion of  1  gramme  of  zinc,  is  equal  to  567'9  heat  units.  The  solu- 
tion in  sulphuric  acid  of  1  granime  of  zinc  after  its  conversion 
into  oxide,  gave  for  a  a  qnantity  equal  to  335-54 :  and  S,  the  heat 
absorbed  during  the  decomposition  of  a  quantity  of  water  equivar 
lent  to  a  gramme  of  zinc,  was  found  by  another  experiment  to  be 
equal  to  1060'39  units,  or 

84462       tlie  calorific  equivalent  of  Iivdrogen     , „„„  „. 

„-.  ■■   or  —-. -. ^-J -. — i —    •'. -7-^— =1060-39 ; 

32'5  the  chemical  equivalent  ot  zmc 

consequently,  sf,  the  heat  attendant  on  the  oxidation  of  zinc,  is 
thus  obtained :  — 

IIpM  tJnlls. 

T=  567-90 

+  5=1060-39 

1628-'29 

-a=  335-54 


This  number  agrees  verif  closely  with  the  direct  determinar 
tion  by  Andrews  and  by  Dulong,  both  of  whom  burned  the 
metal  in  oxygen.  Tlie  experiments  of  Andrews  would  give  the 
number  1301,  and  those  of  Dulong  1398.  But  although  the  re- 
sults agree  very  well  in  the  present  instance,  the  divergencies  are 
much  greater  in  the  ease  of  iron  and  of  co]>per. 

The  following  are  the  results  deduced  by  Favre  and  Silber- 
mann,  by  operations  conducted  upon  this  principle  ;  the  quanti- 
ties of  heat  evolved  being  calculated  tor  1  gi-amme  of  each  ele- 
ment, when  combined  with  a  single  equivalent  (0=8)  of  the 
Dodies  with  which  it  is  united : — 


Elxmento. 

OxidcB. 

ChlntWeJ. 

Bromides. 

Iodi,ks. 

SiilpbiaeA. 

34462 

1291 

13S2'6 
683-9 
26S-X 
56-6 

23788 

4I2B-9 
1547-5 
177B'5 
922-7 
430-1 
822-2 

9322 
2303 

3I6-t 
2S7-2 

—3806 
1977-2 

223-1 
172-7 

2741 
1170-8 

644-S 
634-0 
285-4 
91-9 
61-1 

Not-withstanding  the  confidence  with  which  these  numbers 
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are  put  forward  by  their  authors,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
data  necessai'y  for  the  calculations  by  which  they  were  obtained 
are  as  yet  very  incomplete.  Tlie  latent  heat  of  oxygen  in  the 
gaseous  state  is  untnoivn,  and  other  important  numbers  are 
wanting;  the  results  given  in  the  foregoing  table  cannot,  there- 
fore, at  present  be  received  without  great  reserve, 

(208)  Mercurial  Calorinteter  of  Favre  <md  SiZbermann. — 
Most  of  tliese  expeiiments  wei'e  jjerfornied  by  the  aid  of  a  mei^ 
curial  calorimeter  {Ann.  de  ChiTnie,  III,  xxxvi.  33).  This  instni- 
ment  may  be  regarded  as  a  niei-curial  thermometer,  with  a  very 
large  bulb  capable  of  receiving  within  it  tlie  substances  which 
were  submitted  to  experiment.    It  consists  of  a  large  glass  globe, 


*?"' 


A,  Fig.  li>3  of  the  capacity  of  about  32  fluid  ounces,  provided 
with  thiee  ipeitures  one  it  the  top  fnd  two  at  the  sides.  Into 
one  of  the  lateral  ajiertnTCb  h  is  fixed  obliquely  a  tube  of  thin 
iron  or  platinum,  closed  at  tlie  bottom  ,  and  into  this  tube,  which 
is  called  the  muffle,  is  introduced  another  tube,  c,  of  vei-y  thin 
glass,  containing  the  substances  which  aie  to  be  submitted  to 
experiment:  this  glass  tube  is  fitted  into  the  metallic  tube  by 
means  of  a  cork,  d;  a  small  quantity  of  mercury  is  placed  within 
the  nuiffle,  the  object  of  this  expedient  being  to  transmit  the  heat 
rapidly  from  the  glass  tube  to  the  body  of  the  calorimeter.  The 
second  lateral  aperture,  e,  terminates  in  a  neck  which  is  curved 
vertically  upwards,  and  into  which  is  cemented  the  bent  extrem- 
ity of  a  horizontal  capillary  tube,/",  of  uniform  bore,  open  at  both 
ends,  and  18  or  30  inches  in  length  :  by  means  of  this  tube  the 
changes  in  volume  of  the  mercury  can  be  measured  ui>on  ti'.e 
scale  y  g.  Through  the  upper  aperture  of  the  globe  passes  a 
steel  piston,  A,  moved  by  a  screw,  by  which  means  the  column 
of  mercury  in  the  capillary  tube  can  be  reduced  at  i>Ieaanr6  to 
the  zero  of  the  scale.  Tlie  globe  is  itself  enclosed  in  a  wooden 
ease,  h,  lined  with  swan's  down  in  order  to  diminish  the  disturb- 
ing effects  of  external  changes  of  temperature. 

The  value  of  the  amount  of  expansion  indicated  was  at  once 
transformed  into  imits  of  heat,  by  ascertaining  the  amount  of  ex- 
pansion produced  by  the  cooling  of  a  given  weight  of  water  from 
tlte  boiling-point,  to  a  measured  degree  of  teinjierature  :  by  mul- 
tiplying the  weight  of  water  in  grammes  bv  the  number  of  de- 
gi-ees  Ceiitigi-adfe  which  it  had  lost  in  cooling,  the  number  of 
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tMit"  of'  heat  was  ascertained ;  since,  by  our  definition,  a  unit  of 
heat  is  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  1  gramme  of  water 
1°  C.  The  Dumber  of  inches  by  whieli  the  mercurial  column  had 
advanced  in  the  capillary  tube  during  the  operation  wj«  next 
accurately  measured ;  and  by  dividing  this  measnred  column  by 
tile  number  of  heat  uints,  the  instrument  was  graduated  so  as  to 
enable  the  observer  to  record  at  once  the  numbej-  of  unita  of  heat 
disengaged  or  absorbed  during  any  chemical  change. 

Tills  apparatus  ia  good  in  principle,  but  it  is  open  to  certain 
objections  in  the  mode  of  its  construction : — the  sides  of  the  glass 
vessel  are  necessarily  thick,  to  enable  it  to  sustain  the  large 
weight  of  mercury  with  which  it  is  filled ;  the  glass,  therefore, 
cannot  rapidly  and  certainly  adjust  itself  to  the  temperature  of 
tJie  hot  mercury  with  which  it  is  in  contact.  Moreover  the 
tubes  are  cemented  into  the  three  openings  with  mastic  or 
marine  glue.  The  apparatus,  to  work  well,  &iiould  have  been 
filled  like  a  barometer  or  thermometer,  since  the  presence  of  even 
a  small  bubble  of  air  would  materially  aifect  the  accuracy  of  the 
results.  It  is  true  that  it  is  stated  that  the  globe  was  filled  with 
meienry  in  vacuo,  but  witii  cemented  joints  this  preeantion 
would  BOon  be  rendered  useless.  It  is  therefore  necessary,  in 
estimating  the  amount  of  confidence  due  to  the  results  obtained 
by  its  use,  to  bear  in  mind  tliese  possible  sources  of  inaccuracy. 
This  is  the  more  necessary,  since  it  is  principally  in  the  numbers 
obtained  by  the  use  of  this  apparatus  that  the  results  of  Favre 
and  Silbermann  differ  from  those  of  Andrews.  At  the  same 
time  it  ifi  to  be  remarked,  that  the  results  published  by  the 
Crunch  obseiwers  appear  to  be  very  consistent  with  each  other. 

(209)  On  the  Neat  evoli'ed  during  MehtUio  Preeipitations. — 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  stated  that  the  varied  and  careful 
experiments  of  Andrews  {Phil.  Trans.,  1848)  upon  the  heat 
evolved  during  the  preci])itatiou  of  ei-veral  metals  from  their  salts 
by  the  action  of  other  metals,  fnniished  nmnerical  I'esults  dift'er- 
iiig  frem  tliose  calculated  by  Pavre  and  Silbermann.  In  the 
experiments  of  Andrews,  the  corrections  required  are  not  in  all 
cases  completely  under  exact  experimental  control ;  in  the  dis- 
placement of  copper  by  lead  the  con-ection  amounts  to  one-eighth 
of  the  whole  increment  of  heat,  but  in  other  substances  the  cor- 
rection is  trifling,  not  exceeding  one-fiftieth  of  the  amount  of  heat 
evolved ;  the  numbers  obtained  are  mutually  consistent.  An 
additional  test  of  the  accui-acy  of  this  method  is  afforded  by  the 
data  furnished  in  two  different  series  of  experiments  upon  the 
amount  of  heat  obtained  during  the  precipitation  of  copper  by 
zinc — the  con-esponding  numbers  in  "both  seta  of  experimeuta 
agreeing  veiT  closely  with  each  other.  In  the  fii'st  set  of  experi- 
ments metaUic  copjier  was  precipitated  from  a  strong  solution 
of  its  sulphate  by  means  of  zinc,  in  a  small  glass  vessel,  and  the 
heat  estimated  by  the  rise  of  temperature  experienced  by  the 
water  of  a  calorimeter  in  which  the  glass  vessel  was  contained  : 
in  the  second  aeries,  a  dilute  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  was 
ejiiployed,  and  the  heat  was  measured  by  the  rise  of  temperature 
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experienced  "by  the  liquid  itself.  The  mean  of  4  experiments  bj 
tlie  liret  plan  gave  864  as  the  number  of  units  of  heat  evolved  by 
the  precipitation  of  each  gramme  of  copper  from  its  sulphate ; 
whilst  the  mean  of  5  experiments  upon  the  latter  mctliod 
■was  868. 

The  following  are  the  nimibera  given  by  Andrews,  but  he 
has  pui-posely  abstained  from  any  attempt  to  deduce  fi-om  them 
the  amount  of  heat  developed  during  tlie  indirect  oxidation  of 
the  metal  which  acts  as  the  precipitant : — 


T<Me  of  Heat  evolved  during 

Metallic  Precipitation 

s. 

ClaMofS»ltaDsefl,iii 
ployed  for  preclplt 

8vr>lv^l\j  precipi 

Unltaof 

Salts  of  Copper  lij 
Salts  of  Copper  bj 
Salts  of  Copper  by 
Salts  of  SUvor  by  S 
Salts  of  saver  by  ( 
Suits  of  Lead  by  Z 
Salts  of  MereuiTb- 
Salts  of  Platinum  l 

Lead 
M 

1) 

t 
P 

1     d  d 

dwth 

th  t  th 

mjltl    t 

tTB    wh    1 

I 

1 

q 

m           t   t 

In  these  exj  k  1      t  fi 

iron,  lea<l,  or  coji  1       is  !         | 

a  solution  of  th        It  t     b     d      irj        1    t  k 
metal  employed  Iw  y  1  fli 

decompose  the      1  It  1  ft 

occuiTed  was  n  t   1  w  1  tl  1  ]  t 

Andrews  st  t  1      t       1    g 

meiits,  that  the  q  f  1     t  d      1  ^   d  d 

action  of  the  s  m    |         f  m  t  !         tl 
lent  of  one  met  1        d  j  1  tl       m      1 

salts,  whatever  m  y  1       !  d    f   1         1      mpl  yed  p       d  d 

that  B  is  in  the  same  state  ot  oxidation  m  each  ot  the  componnda 
submitted  to  experiment.  But  if  a  diti'erent  met-al  be  emploved 
to  eifect  the  precipitation,  the  amount  of  heat  evolved  is  differ- 
ent. Thus,  whether  chloride,  or  sulphate,  or  acetate,  or  tbrmiate 
of  copper  be  precipitated  by  zinc,  the  quantity  of  heat  developed 
in  eaeh  case  for  every  equivalent  of  copj^er  is  sensibly  the  same, 
viz.,  27453.  But  if  iron  be  enbatituted  for  zinc  in  the  precipita- 
tion of  the  copper,  the  amount  of  heat  is  different,  viz.,  18736  ; 
though  iron  evolves  the  same  amount  of  heat,  whether  the  sul- 
phate or  the  chloride  of  copper  be  employed.  The  principle, 
that  the  quantify  of  heat  developed  during  the  mutual  action  of 
the  same  pair  of  metals  is  always  the  same  whatever  be  the 
nature  of  the  acid  contained  in  the  salts  employed,  has  since  been 
assumed  by  Favre  and  Silbermann  in  their  calculations.  If  the 
metals  be  arranged  in  a  list,  beginning  M'ith  those  which  emit 
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the  largest  amount  of  heat  when  used  as  precipitHiits,  tlie  ordei 
in  wliicli  they  will  stand  is  the  following — zinc,  iron,  lead,  cop- 
per, mercury,  silver,  and  platinum.  Now  it  will  be  remarked 
that  this  18  exactly  in  the  eleetro-ehemical  order  (261),  zinc  being 
the  most  electro-positive,  and  platinum  the  most  electro-negative. 
Another  interesting  point  of  connexion  between  the  thermal  and 
tlie  eloetiical  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  metals,  is  to  be  ob- 
Berved  in  t!ie  fact  that  the  nature  of  the  acid  contained  in  the 
salt  -^-hich  is  undergoing  decomposition,  does  not  iniluence  either 
its  thernial  eqiirvaJent,  or  the  electro-motive  force  (260)  which  it 
exerts  when  employed  in  the  pi-oduction  of  voltaic  action. 

The  following  reraavhable  eonclnsion  was  deduced  by  An- 
drews from  these  experiments  : — If  three  metals,  a,  b,  and  c,  be 
po  related  that  a  is  capable  of  displacing  b  and  o  from  their  com- 
binations, and  B  be  also  capable  of  displacing  o,  the  heat  devel- 
oped by  the  substitution  of  A  for  c  will  be  exactly  equal  to  that 
developed  in  the  substitution  of  a  for  b,  together  witli  that  devel- 
oijecl  in  the  substitution  of  b  for  c : — 

irpBt  Uniti 

Thus,  1  equivalent  of  lead  displaced  by  zine   =   18856 

1  equivalent  of  copper  by  lead  .     .     .    =      8488 

1  equivalent  of  copper  by  zinc  .     .     .    =    27344 

Tlie  experimental  number  for  copper  by  zinc  being  27452 

An  analogous  phenomenon  is  obseiTed  in  the  electrical  rela- 
tions of  the  metals  (260) :  when  three  metals,  such  as  platinum, 
zinc,  and  potassium  are  arranged  two  and  two  in  their  electrical 
order,  tlie  electro-motive  force  generated  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes, platinum  and  potassium,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  eleo- 
tra-motive  forces  of  the  paira  platinum  and  zinc,  and  zine  and 
potassium. 

(210)  Calorific  Equivalents  of  the  Elemmts. — The  results 
obtained  by  tbe  direct  action  ot  oxygen,  chlorine,  iodine,  and 
bromine,  upon  various  elementary  bodies,  are  summed  up  in  the 
following  table,  in  which  the  numbers  given  indicate  tlie  quantity 
of  heat  evolved  by  the  union  of  equivalent  quantities  of  oxygen, 
chlorine,  iodine,  and  bromine  with  each  element,  taking  as  tbe 
standard  of  comparison  tlie  number  of  grammes  of  water  at  0°  0., 
which  would  be  raised  to  1°  C.  by  tlie  combustion  of  1  gTnimne 
of  hydrogen  in  oxygen.  In  this  case  tbe  numbers  for  the  dlifer- 
ent  elements  are  all  calculated  from  their  equivalent  numbers, 
and  eoiTespond  witLi  those  given  in  the  table  at  pj).  19,  20,  not 
with  the  atomic  weights.  The  quantities  of  heat  thus  given  out 
are  termed  by  Favre  and  Silbermann  the  calorific  equivalents  of 
the  different  element*. 

ITie  numbers  to  which  an  A  is  prefixed  are  those  of  Andrews ; 
F.  S.  indicate  those  of  Favre  and  Silbermann :  when  an  asterisk 
is  prefixed  to  any  number,  the  result  has  been  calculated  by  indi 
rect  methods,  upon  tbe  principle  already  explained  (p.  303) : — 
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Cdlonfio 

Eqm/oolentB  of 

various 

Elements  (0  = 

8). 

Elemenla. 

Objerver.. 

Oijgcn. 

CMoMna 

Br«i.l™. 

I«dln«. 

Sulphur. 

e  d 

F'* 

84462 

23W3 

«9322 

•—8606 

•2741 

Urbon 

24240 

=lulphur 

1776i> 

A 

86072 

Pofaasium 

A 

I 

10447G 

Ditto 

f 

*B0:88 

•772B8 

•45688 

'Jodiuto 

94847 

Zmc 

A 

1    42282 

506S8 

40640 

26017 

Ditto 

Fs 

f •42461 

*60296 

•20940 

Iron 

I    83012 

82895 

23883 

8046 

Ditto 

F& 

f •37828 

"49851 

-17753 

Tm 

A 

33519 

31722 

Araemo 

24992 

Antimony 

Duloi^. 

47000 

AS0401 

Copper 

1    19152 

80404 

Ditto 

Ft- 

f •21885 

*29B24 

*91S3 

Lead 

"2787S 

*4*730 

"32802 

"28208 

•9556 

Silver 

•tfllS 

•34300 

*26613 

•1B651 

•6624 

From  an  etimmation  of  the  foregoing  table  of  calorific  equiv- 
alentB,  it  -will  he  ob^  ions  that  tlie  temperature  evolved  in  the  act 
of  combination  j  ises  higliest  in  those  cases  in  which  the  chemical 
affinity  between  the  two  elements  is  the  etronsest,  and  wliere  tho 
compound  piascsees  the  greatest  stability.  lui  definite  quantita- 
tive exprfsion  ot  tlie  law  which  regulates  the  evolution  of  heat 
dnimg  corabmition,  can,  however,  be  dcdurted  from  tliese  num- 
bers, owmg  to  tlie  variety  of  disturbing  causes  when  bodies  are 
compared  in  the  solid  state. 

(211)  On  t/te  Heat  developed  dii/ring  the  Reaction,  of  Aeida 
tipon  JBases. — A  careful  and  extensive  aeries  of  esperlments  upon 
the  heat  developed  during  the  saturation  of  dilute  solutions  of 
different  acids,  by  each  of  the  more  important  bases  with  which 
they  form  solnble  compounds,  was  published  by  Andi-ews  in 
1841,  {Trans.  Roy.  Irish  Acad.,  vol,  xix.  Part  II.)  In  these 
experiments  a  slight  excess  of  acid  was  purposely  employed ;  tlie 
bases,  where  it  was  possible,  being  in  a  state  of  solution.  When 
the  bases  are  in  the  insolnble  form,  the  heat  observed  is  of  course 
lower  than  that  due  to  the  chemical  action  ;  a  portion  being  ab- 
Borbed  in  the  passage  of  the  base  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  con- 
dition ;  but  although  the  quantity  of  heat  so  absorbed  is  unbnownj 
this  amount  is  constant  for  the  same  base,  and  therefore  the  ob- 
served results  obtained  ftr  the  combination  of  equal  weights  of 
this  base  with  different  acids  are  mutually  comparable,  A 
resume  of  this  subject  is  given  by  the  aame  author  in  a  ''  Report 
on  the  Heat  of  Combination,"  published  in  the  Report  of  the 
British  Association  for  1849,  p.  69.  From  these  esperiments  it 
appears : — 

1.  "  That  an  equivalent  of  the  aame  base,  combined  with  dif- 
ferent acids,  produces  nea/rVy  the  same  quantity  of  heat. 

3.  "  An  equivalent  of  the  same  acid,  combined  witli  different 
basoa,  produce  different  amounts  of  heat. 
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3.  "  When  a  neutral  salt  is  converted  into  an  aeid  salt  by 
combining  witii  one  or  more  equivalents  of  an  acid,  no  disen- 
gagement of  heat  occurs. 

4.  "  When  a  double  salt  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two  neu- 
ti'a!  salts,  no  disengagement  of  heat  occurs. 

5.  "  When  n  neutral  salt  is  converted  into  a  basic  salt,  the 
combination  is  at'companied  by  the  disengagement  of  heat. 

6.  "  When  ote  and  the  same  base  displaces  another  from  any 
of  its  neutral  combinations,  the  heat  evolved  or  absorbed  is 
alw^s  [nearly]  the  same,  ■whatever  the  acid  element  may  be."  * 

The  results  of  Favre  and  Siibennann  lead  to  conclusions  sub- 


*  The  author  cannot  here  omit  acknowledging  ihe  kindness  of  his  friend  Dr.  An- 
drews, who  baa  ftimished  him  with  a  table  of  his  esperimental  results,  reduceii  from 
the  paper  in  the  TVanmdioim  of  the  Royal  Irish  Anodemy  to  the  hydrogen  nnit,  cor- 
rected for  the  speeifio  heat  of  the  solutions  emplojed ;  this  correction  is  verj  trifling  in 
Bnioant,  but  it  was  omitted,  as  stated,  in  the  ori^nal  paper.  Dr.  Andrews  has  also 
D  the  author  the  result  of  an  unpubhehed  series  of  eiperiments  upon 


Heat  Units  evolved  hy  tJie  Comliination  of  1  Equivalent  of 
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Btantially  similar,  though  the  absolute  quantities  of  heat  which 
they  obtained,  in  many  cases  differ  considerably  from  those  pub- 
lished by  Andrews.  The  table  which  is  given  at  the  bottom  of 
this  and  the  preceding  page  indicates  the  amount  of  heat  obtained 
by  both  observers  by  combining  1  equivalent  of  each  of  the  dif- 
ferent gases,  with  each  acid,  the  acid  being  always  very  slightly 
in  excess. 

In  the  present  stage  of  onr  knowledge  upon  this  subject,  it 
appears  safest  to  state,  that  the  quantity  of  heat  emitted  during 
the  act  of  combination  of  equivalent  quantities  of  different  acids 
with  a  given  base,  although  neai-ly  the  same,  is  not  rigidly  so. 


this  Bubjeet,  wMcb  were  undertaken  with  a  Tiew  of  throwing  light  upon  the  difference 
betwe™  the  conclusions  arriyed  at  by  tiie  French  chemists,  and  those  fonnerly  publiab- 
ed  by  the  Professor  of  Belfast,  The  general  result  of  these  new  esperimcDls,  wMch 
were  performed  with  tbermoiueters  of  greater  sensitivcQess  than  on  the  former  oeca- 
£!oD,  and  with  additional  precautions  to  avoid  error,  confirms  the  couclusions  previously 
arrived  at  bj  Dr.  Andrews. 


the  undermentioned  Bases  v>ith  1  Equivalent  of  certain  Acids. 
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They   might  prohahly  he   arranged  in  isoihermic   groups,   ; 
foJlows  : — those  which  stand  first  evolving  most  heat : 


1.  Sulphuric  and  sulphui-ous  acids     .     . 

2.  Oxalic,  nitric,  phosphoric,  arsenic,  liy- 
drochloric,  Ljdiiodic 

3.  Cliromie,  fonnic,  acetic 

4.  Tartarie,  citric,  succinic 


14G00— 14300 

14000—13800 

i;!20U 


The  bases  also  differ  in  the  amounts  of  heat  -which  they  emit 
in  eombinhifj  with  the  same'  acid,  but  as  only  a  very  few  of  the 
bases  ai-e  soluble  in  water,  theii'  tlierinic  powers  cannot  be  com- 
pared in  so  simple  a  manner  as  those  of  tlie  acids.  Potash,  soda, 
and  baryta  seem  to  be  nearly  isothermic,  -whilst  ammonia  is  de- 
cidedly inferior  to  these  bases.  Litiie,  magnesia,  and  the  other 
insoluble  oxides,  cannot  be  satisfactorily  compared  with  each 
other,  nntil  the  amount  of  heat  which  is  absorbed  during  their 
passage  into  the  liquid  form  is  known. 

(212)  EsUmate  of  Heat  absorbed  dui-ing  Solution  of  Salts. — 
Dnring  the  solution  of  saline  bodies  in  water,  heat  is  generally 
absorbed ;  bnt  in  a  few  instances  where  anhydrous  salts  are  dis- 
solved, as  in  the  case  of  the  chlorides  of  ziin;,  iron,  and  copper, 
an  evolution  of  heat  occurs,  owing  to  the  preliminary  formation 
of  a  solid  hydrate.  The  following  are  experimental  data  fur- 
nished by  Favre  and  Silbermaiin  upon  this  point : — 


Ifeat  Ahmi-bcd  during  the  Solution  of  Salts. 
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(913)  Meat  emolveS,  during  the  Solution  of  Gases. — During  the 
eolution  of  gaseoua  acids  and  bases  in  water,  a  ctmsiderable  evo- 
lotion  of  heat  takes  place,  which  has  been  estimated  by  Favre 
and  Silbermann  in  the  following  instances : — 


NsmeofGas. 
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^"'"smm '■ '° 

Saiphurou'^  anhi  iridp 
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16410 
19083 
18906 
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MAGNETiail   AND    ELECTRiaiT. 

I.  Magnetism. — II,  Static  Electricity. — III.  Dynamic  or  VoUaia 
Electrid^. — IV.  Electro-Ma^tetism. — V.  Magneto-Eleetri' 
city. — VL  Thermo-Electricity. — VII.  AnimM  Mectridiy. 
— VlII.  Diamagnetism. 

(214)  The  forces  of  niagnetiem  and  electi-icity  are  now  found 
to  be  ao  intimately  related,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  study  the 
operations  of  either  separately. 

Tiie  power  of  the  loadstone  to  attract  small  pieces  of  iron  was 
recognised  as  a  remarkable  natural  plienomenon  for  centuries 
before  the  Cliristian  era;  and  the 'pointing'  of  the  magnetic 
needle  north  and  south,  was  early  applied  to  the  purposes  of 
navigation  by  the  Chinese ;  but  it  was  not  employed  for  that 
purpose  by  European  nations  till  the  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  property  of  temporarily  attracting  light  objects 
wliich  amber  acquires  when  rubbed,  was  also  familiar  to  the  Gre- 
cian philosopliers;  but  it  was  not  till  about  260  years  f^o  that 
Gilbert  laid  the  foundation  of  electrical  science,  and  that  Otto  de 
Guerieke  and  liauksbee  contrived  the  first  electi-ical  machines. 
■  Kautical  men,  likewise,  liad  often  observed  tliat  after  a  ship  had 
experienced  a  stroke  of  lightning,  the  compass  -was  deranged  or 
its  poles  were  reversed  ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  1819  that 
the  true  connexion  between  electricity  and  magnetism  was 
pointed  out  by  Oersted,  when  he  publislied  his  memorable  di»- 
covery-j  that  a  magnetic  needle  if  suspended  freely  at  its  centre, 
would  place  itself  at  right  angles  to  a  wire  which  was  transmit- 
ting an  electric  current.  After  tlie  publication  of  Oersted's  dis- 
covery, the  means  of  obtaining  powerful  temporary  magnets  by 
transmitting  electrical  currents  through  -wires  coiled  around 
masses  of  soft  iron,  or  in  other  words,  the  methods  of  preparing 
electro-magnets,  were  speedily  devised  ;  and  thus  the  dependence 
of  magnetism  on  electricity  in  motion  was  shown  ;  whilst  in  3  831 
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the  coin|.)letion  of  this  chain  of  discovery  was  effected  by  Fara 
daj',  who  announced  that  a  current  of  electricity  miglit  be  ob- 
tained in  a  closed  conducting  wire  from  the  magnet,  by  moving 
it  across  the  line  of  the  conductor. 

In  its  cliemical  bearings,  ]>articnlar  importance  attaches  to 
Volta's  invention  of  the  voltaic  pile  or  battery,  which,  in  the 
hands  of  Davy,  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  metallic  bases  of  tiie 
alkalies  and  of  the  earths,  and  effected  a  complete  change  in  the 
aspect  of  chemical  science.  In  later  yeai's,  the  applications  of 
the  voltaic  battery  to  the  chemical  ai-ts  of  gilding,  silvering,  zirc- 
ing,  &c.,  have  rendered  it  an  insti'ument  of  great  importance  in 
the  industrial  arts. 

§  1.    MAGNETISJf. 

(215)  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  enter  fully  into  the  subject 
ol  magnetism,  but  a  few  remarks  upon  the  more  intportant  pecu- 
liarities of  this  force  will  matenally  aid  in  fixing  upon  the  mind 
clear  ideas  of  polarity  and  polar  action. 

Electricity  is,  like  magnetism,  a  polar  force,  and  the  pheno- 
mena of  chemical  attraction  also  fall  into  the  class  of  polar  actions. 

The  most  obvious  character  of  magnetism  is  seen  in  the  power 
of  attracting  masses  of  ii-on,  which  is  displayed  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  by  magnetized  bodies.  This  power  of  attracting  iron 
was  first  observed  by  the  ancients  in  an  iron  ore  obtained  from 
Magnesia  in  Asia  Minor ;  hence  the  property  was  termed  magnetn 
ism,  and  when  in  more  recent  times  its  directive  property  was 
observed,  the  mineral  itself  was  named  tlie  liodrstone  or  load- 
stone. A  steel  bar  if  rubbed  in  one  direction  with  the  loadstone 
acquires  similar  properties ;  when  poised  horizontally,  as  may 
be  done  by  supporting  it  upon  a  point,  such  a  bar  will  take  up 
a  fixed  position  witli  regard  to  tlie  poles  of  the  earth ;  in  this 
country  it  will  point  nearly  north  and  south.  Tiie  end  of  a 
magnetic  bar  which  points  towards  the  nortli  is  distinguished  by 
a  mark,  and  is  hence  often  termed  the  marJied  end  of  the  mag- 
net. This  peculiarity  in  the  magnet  of  taking  a  fixed  direction, 
renders  it  mvaluable  to  the  navigator.  A  magnetized  needle 
attached  to  a  card  marked  with  the  cai-dinal  points,  and  properly 
poised,  constitutes  tlie  Tnariner's  c(m/pa^s. 

If  a  sheet  of  paper  he  laid  over  a  magnetized  steel  bar,  and 
iron  filings  be  evenly  sifted  upon  the  paper,  it  wilt  be  found,  on 
gently  tapping  the  paper,  that  the  particles  of  iron  accumulate  in 
two  groups,  one  around  each  extremity  of  the  bar  as'  a  centre, 
and  that  from  these  points  the  filings  arrange  themselves  in 
curved  lines,  somewhat  resembling  those  shown  in  fig,  153,  ex- 
tending trom  one  end  of  the  bar  to  the  other.  This  experiment 
sliows  that  the  attractive  forces  are  concentrated  near  the  two 
extremities  of  such  a  bar.  A  soft  iron  wire  freely  suspended  at 
its  centre  in  a  hoi-izontal  direction,  will  be  attracted  indiiferently 
at  botli  ends  by  either  end  of  the  magnetic  bar ;  but  if  a  second 
.magnetic  bar  be  poised  in  the  same  way  as  the  iron  wire,  it  will 
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be  found  that  one  end  of  tliis  bar  will  be  attracted  when  the 
magnet  is  brought  ueai'  it  in  one  direction,  whilst  the  same  end 
will  be  repelled  if  the  opposite  end 
of  the  magnet  be  presented  to  it.  Fg  iss 

Further  examination  shows,  that 
this  repulsion  takes  place  wlien 
the  enda  presented  to  each  other 
are  those  which  would  naturally 
point  in  the  same  direction  ;  two 
north  ends  repel  each  other,  and 
similar  repulsion  ensues  when  two 
south  ends  are  presented  to  each 
other ;  whereas,  if  the  extremities  presented  natnrilly  pomt  m 
opposite  directions,  attraction  ensues  between  them ;  the  north 
end  of  one  bar  atti'acts  the  soutli  end  of  the  other.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears that  there  are  two  tinds  of  magnetism  endowed  with  quali- 
ties analogous,  but  opposite,  to  each  other.  Tlie  two  magnetic 
forces  are  always  developed  simultaneously,  are  always  equal  in 
amount,  but  are  opposite  in  their  tendencies ;  and  thus  are  capa- 
ble of  exactly  neutralizing  each  other.  They  accumulate  at 
opposite  ends  of  the  bar.  lliese  ends  ai-e  termed  the_p»Zes  of  the 
magnet.  Forces  which  exhibit  these  combinations  of  two  equal 
powers,  which  act  in  opposite  directions,  are  termed  polar  fo/'cea. 
(216)  Magnetic  Induction. — Magnetism  acts  through  con- 
siderable intervals  of  non-magnetic  matter  upon  bodies  such  aa 
iron,  which  are  snsceptible  of  magnetism,  and  it  produces  a  tem- 
porary development  of  magnetism  in  such  magnetizable  substan- 
ces. A  piece  of  soft  iron  brought  near  to  a  magnet  immediately 
assumes  the  magnetic  state.  This  influence  of  the  magnet  oper- 
ating at  a  distance  is  termed  magnetio  induetion^  and  it  is  in  con- 

If  the  north 
piece  of  soft 


.-^'^ 
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sequence  of  this  action  that  the  iron  is  attracted, 
end,  N,  of  a  magnet,  l  (Hg.  154),  be  presented  to  a 
iron,  the  latter  becomes  a  magnet  with  its  poles 
similarly  arranged ;  that  is  to  say,  the  soft  iron  ac- 
quires in  the  extremity  s,  presented  to  the  per- 
manent magnet,  magnetism  of  the  opposite  kind 
to  that  of  the  end,  n,  of  the  magnet,  l,  which  it  i^ 
made  to  approach,     Tlie  soft  iron  will  now  atti  v  r 
other  pieces  of  iron,  g  n,  s  n,  and  they  m  turn  ^\u\ 
act  upon  others  by  a  continuation  of  the  inductu  i 
force.      On  gradually  removing  the  peimanotit 
magnet,  tlie  effects  diminish  as  the  distance  m 
creases,  and  at  length  disappear  altogether.     Thio 
diminution  in  the  effect  takes  place  much  more 
rapidly  than  in  the  ratio  of  the  squares  of  the  dis-         i  ^ 
tance  from  the  magnetic  pole,  but  the  exact  law        ys 
has  not  as  yet  been  ascertained.     The  polar  char-         f„ 
actei-  of  magnetic  induction  may  be  seen  by  sus- 
pending two  pieces  of  soft  iron  wire  over  one  of  the  poles  of  a 
magnet  s,  (fig,  155) :  the  lower  end  of  the  wires,  n  n,  repel  each 
other,  but  are  both  drawn  towards  the  matmet,  and  the  upper  ex- 
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,  s,  s,  alao  repel  eaeh  other.  It  is  tlii*^  mutual  repulsion 
jiTesponding  ends  of  the  pieces  of  iron  ivliicli  causes  tlie 
iron  filings  (fig.  l.tS)  to  distribute  themselves  in  curves 
around  the  magnet ;  for  in  this  experiment  each  parti- 
cle of  iron  hecomes  for  the  time  a  magnet  with  oppo- 
site poles.  It  is  likewise  in  consequence  of  this  polari- 
ty tliat  a  number  of  pieces  of  fine  iron  wire  under  in- 
duction form  a  contmuotiB  chain.  A  bar  of  soft  iron 
placed  on  a  magnet  of  equal  dimensions  neutralizes  its 
action  for  the  time  ;  by  connecting  the  two  extremities 
of  the  magnet,  it  diverts  the  induction  from  surround- 
ing bodies,  and  eoneentrat«s  it  upon  itself.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  induction  is  much  strengthened  if  the 
magnetic  circle  be  completed,  as  in  fig.  156,  by  uniting 
the  piece  of  iron  suspended  from  either  pole  by  the 
comie(;tiiig  piece,  a  h.  This  induction  is  maintained 
across  the  greater  number  of  bodies,  such  as  atmos- 

Eheric  air,  glass,  wood,  and  the  metals.  It  is,  however,  modified 
y  the  intei-position  of  iron,  cobalt,  and  nickel,  which  are  them- 
selves powerfully  suseoptible  of  magnetism. 

Magnetic  induction  differs  essentially  from 
Fia.  158.  electric  induction  (228)  in  this  particular — viz., 

^...^--,.,^^  that  it  is  not  possible  to  insulate  either  kind 

f  _  \  of  magnetism  from  the  other.  For  instance, 
if  one  end  of  the  two  united  pieces  of  iron, 
8  «,  «  n  (fig.  156),  exliibit  the  praperties  of  a 
north  magnetic  pole,  the  other  end  will  exliib- 
it those  ot  a  south  magnetic  pole :  but  if  the 
two  pieces  of  iron,  whilst  still  under  the  influ- 
ence of  induction,  be  separated  from  each 
other,  and  then  the  magnet  be  withdi'awn,  both 
pieces  of  iron  will  have  lost  their  magnetism. 
Again,  if  a  magnet  be  broken  in  the  middle,  it 
will  not  be  separated  into  one  piece  with  a 
north  and  another  with  a  south  pole;  each 
fragment  will  still  possess  two  poies,  turned 
in  the  same  direction  as  tliose  of  the  original  bar  (flg,  157) ;  and 
each  fragment  may  again  be  snlidivided  into  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  smaller  fragments,  each  of  which  will  still  possess  a  nortli 
and  a  south  pole. 

These  phenomena  may 
be  explained  by  supposing 
that  a  magnet  consists  of  a 
cullection  of  particles,  each 
of  which  is  magnetic  and 
endued  with  both  kinds  of  ma^etism.  In  the  nnmagnetized 
condition  of  the  bar,  these  forces  are  mutually  combined,  and 
exactly  neutralize  each  other ;  but  when  the  mass  becomes  mag- 
netized, the  two  forces  are  separated  from  each  other,  though 
without  quitting  the  particle  with  which  they  were  originally 
ted.     The  two  halves  of  each  particle  assume  an  opposite 
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magnetic  condition.  All  the  north  poles  are  disposed  in  one 
dii'ection  ;  whilst  all  the  south  poles  are  disposed  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Each  particle  thus  acquires  a  polai-  condition,  and 
adds  its  inductive  force  to  that  of  all  the  others ;  as  a  neoessaiy 
consequence  of  such  an  arrangement,  the  opposite  powers  heeome 
accumulated  at  the  opposite  extremities  of  the  har.     If  in  Hg. 

158  the  small  circles  be  taken  to 
represent  the  ultimate  magnetic 
pai-ticles,  the  portions  in  shadow 
■would  indicate  the  distiihution  of 
south  raaffaetiam,  whilst  the  uh- 
ehaded  half  of  the  particles  would 
show  the  distribntion  of  magnetism  of  the  opi'osite  kind.  This 
hypothesis  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  a  magnet  whilst  produ- 
cing induction  loses  none  of  its  force,  but  on  the  contrary  suffers 
temporary  inci'ease  of  power  owing  to  the  reaction  of  the  induced 
magnetism  of  the  soft  iron  upon  it. 

(217)  Prefarathm.  of  Magnets. — Pure  soft  iron  loses  its  mag- 
netism as  soon  as  it  is  withdrawn  from  the  inductive  influence ; 
but  the  presence  of  certain  foreign  bodies  in  combination  with 
tlie  iron,  particularly  of  oxyf^eu,  as  in  the  natural  loadstone,  and 
of  carhon,  as  in  steel,  enables  the  body  to  retain  the  magnetic 
power  permanently,  Uai-dened  steel  is  always  the  materiS  om- 
ployed  in  the  preparation  of  permanent  magnets;  it  is  not  sus- 
ceptible of  so  intense  a  degree  of  magnetization  as  soft  iron,  hut 
when  induction  has  once  been  produced  within  it,  the  effect  is 
retained  for  an  indetinite  leiigtli  of  time.  The  development  of 
this  power  in  steel  is  much  facilitated  by  friction ;  and  the 
amount  of  forte  deveh)ped  by  this  means  is  greatly  dependent 
upon  the  direction  in  which  tlie  friction  is  performed.  "A  simple 
method  of  magnetizing  a  bar  consists  in  pla<;ing  thehar  on  its 
side  and  bringing  down  upon  one  of  its  extremities  either  of  the 
ends  of  a  bar  magnet.  If  the  north  end  be  brought  down  on  the 
steel  bar,  it  must  he  drawn  slowly  along  towards  that  extremity 
of  _the  bar  which  it  is  intended  shall  possess  south  magnetic  force ; 
this  operation  must  be  repeated  three  or  four  times  in  the  same 
direction.  A  more  effectual  plan  is  to  brijig  down  upon  the  cen- 
tre of  the  bar  the  two  ends  of  a  powerful 
horseshoe  magnet,   as   represented   in   fig. 

159  ;  the  south  pole  being  directed  towards 
the  end  of  the  bar  that  is  intended  to  pos- 
sess the  northern  polarity,  and  ■eioe  versa. 
It  is  then  moved  along  the  surface  from  the 
centre,  alternately  towards  either  extremity, 
taking  care  not  to  carry  tlie  liorseshoe  be- 
yond the  extremities  of  the  bar,  and  to  witlidraw  the  horseshoe 
from  the  bar  wlien  at  its  centire  c.  The  bar  is  then  tunied  over 
and  the  process  repeated  on  the  opposite  side,  but  in  the  same 
direction,  for  an  eqnal  number  of  times.  Wlien  two  bars  are  to 
be  magnetized,  they  may  be  ])laced  parallel  to  each  oilier,  the 
extremities  being  connccterl  by  pieces  of  soft  iron.     Both  tin/ 
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poles  of  the  horseslioe  are  brought  down  uj)Oii  the  centre  of  one 
of  the  steel  bars,  and  it  is  cairieii  round  tlie  pataDelonram  always 
in  the  same  direction,  taking  care,  us.  before,  to  withdraw  it  when 
over  tlie  centre  of  one  of  tlie  bare.  In  the  last  ai-rangement,  tlia 
induction  of  one  bar  acts  upon  and  exalts  the  intensity  of  tiie 
magnetism  excited  in  the  other.  For  this  reason,  tlie  opposite 
poles  of  magnets,  when  not  in  use,  should  be  connected  by  pieces 
of  soft  iron,  so  that  the  continued  induction  shall  maintain  tlie 
force  of  eaeli. 

In  the  act  of  magnetization,  the  horseshoe  loses  nothing  of  its 
power ;  but  the  nortli  and  south  magnetism,  which  are  supposed 
to  exist  in  every  particle  of  steel  and  iron,  and  "wliich  in  tlie  un- 
magnetized  condition  are  so  combined  as  exactly  to  neutralize 
each  other,  appear  from  the  effect  of  tlie  induction  to  which  they 
have  been  subjected,  to  be  permanently  disturbed  in  their  equili- 
brium in  the  newly-magnetized  bars.  The  more  intense  the 
power  of  the  horseshoe,  the  greater  is  this  disturbance,  and  the 
more  powerful  are  the  magnets  whicli  are  produced. 

By  uniting  togetlier  several  bar  magnets,  tahing  care  that  the 
coiTesponding  poles  of  each  are  in  the  same  direction,  ntagnetio 
haUeiies  of  great  power  may  be  obtained.  The  magnets  should 
be  all  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  snine  strength  ;  because  if  one 
of  the  bai's  be  weaker  than  the  others,  it  materially  diminishes 
the  power  of  the  whole,  and  acts  in  the  same  manner  as  a  bar  of 
poft  ii'on  would  do,  though  to  a  more  limited  extent.  As  a  matter 
of  convenience,  the  bar  magnet  is  often  bent  into  the  form  of  a 
horseshoe,  so  that,  the  inductive  and  attractive  power  of  both 
poles  may  be  simultaneously  exerted  on  the  same  piece  of  iron ; 
the  effect  is  in  this  manner  much  increased,  and  the  weight  sus- 
tained by  the  two  poles  united  is  much  greater  than  the  sum  of 
the  two  weights  which  would  be  supported  by  each  pole  sepa- 
rately. For  this  reason,  the  soft  iron  annatures  n,  s,  of  a  load- 
stone (fig.  154)  add  greatly  to  its  power,  and  by  facilitating  the 
application  of  the  keper,  or  piece  of  soft  iron  which  connects  the 
two  poles  when  not  in  use,  prevent  the  loss  of  the  magnetic  power. 

(218)  Influence  of  Molecxday  Motions  on  Magnetism. — It  has 
been  mentioned  that  the  friction  of  a  steel  bar,  whilst  under  in- 
duction, facilitates  its  magnetization.  The  same  eft'eet  is  occa- 
sioned by  percussion  of  t!ie  bar,  or  by  any  other  mode  of  pro- 
duciug  vibration  in  it  whilst  it  is  under  magnetic  indnctiou.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  a  bar  has  been  fully  magnetized,  its  force  is 
reduced  by  the  application  of  a  sudden  blow;  even  the  simple 
act  of  sci'atcliing  tlie  surface  with  sand-paper,  or  with  a  file,  may 
seriously  impair  the  power  of  a  good  magnet. 

The  influence  of  heat  on  magnetism  is  remarltable.  If  a  steel 
bar  be  ignited  and  placed  under  induction,  and  whilst  still  in  this 
condition  it  be  suddenly  quenched,  it  will  be  found  to  be  power- 
fully magnetic.  Again,  if  a  steel  magnet  be  ignited,  and  allowed 
to  cool  slowly,  all  its  acquired  magnetism  will  have  disappeared. 
Elevation  of  temperature,  therefore,  evidently  favours  the  trans- 
fer of  magnetic  polarity  within  its  particles.     Further,  if  the  tern 
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pcratnre  of  a  piece  of  iron  be  raised  to  redness  (aboiit  1000°  F,), 
±t  will  become  indifferent  to  the  presence  of  a  magnetic  needle, 
tliougli  on  again  cooling  it  ^vill  be  as  active  as  betbre.  A  similaj 
effect  is  produced  upon  cobalt  at  the  temperature  of  melting 
co])per.*  Niubel,  at  a  muoh  lower  teniperatnre,  loses  its  action 
upon  the  magnet,  as  at  600°  it  exerts  scarcely  any  attractive 
effect  on  the  needle.  So  great  ie  the  influence  of  temperature 
npon  a  magnetic  bar,  that  at  the  boiling-point  of  water,  the 
diminution  of  its  power  is  perceptible  by  the  rudest  tests.  If  the 
temperature  do  not  exceed  212°,  the  magnet  regains  its  force  on 
cooling.  On  the  other  hand,  by  cooling  a  magnet  artificially,  its 
power  is  for  the  time  exalted. 

(219)  Measur^nent  of  MagneUo  Intensity  of  a  Bar. — The 
simplest  method  of  t^certaining  the  intensity  of  the  power  of  a 
magnet,  consists  in  attaclnng  to  its  armature  a  scale-pan,  and 
ascertaining  the  amount  of  weight  wliioli  it  will  support ;  but  it 
is  obvious  that  this  plan  is  not  susceptible  of  any  higli  degree  of 
accuracy  ;  it  is,  moreover,  in  many  cases,  quite  inapplicable.  A 
still  easier,  and  more  generally  useful,  because  far  more  accurate, 
method,  consists  in  suspending  the  magnet  horizontally  at  its 
centre,  by  means  of  a  few  fibres  of  silk,  and  aHowing  it  to  take  a 
fixed  direction  under  the  influence  of  a  standai-d  magnet ;  it  is 
then  displaced  from  its  podtion  of  eqnilibrimn,  and  the  number 
of  oscillations  which  it  describes  in  a  given  time  is  counted.  Tlie 
relative  intensity  of  the  power  of  two  or  more  bars,  which  may 
thus  be  compared,  is  proportionate  to  the  square  of  the  number 
of  vibrations  perfoi-med  in  equal  intervals  of  time.  For  esti- 
mating low  degrees  of  power,  the  toreion  of  a  glass  thread,  as 
employed  in  Coulomb's  electrometer  (226),  may  be  used.  The 
mutual  action  of  two  magnets  is  inversely  as  tlie  square  of  the 
distance  between  them, 

(220j  MaffncHsm.  of  the  FartA—The  Dip.— The  remarkable 
fact  of  the  pointing  of  the  needle  towards  the  north  pole  of  the 


earth  has  been  explained  upon  the  hypothi 
the  earth  itself  is  a  magnet, 
thepoles  of  which  are  situated 
nearly  in  the  line  of  the  axis 
of  rotation  ;  the  magnetism  of 
the  earth's  north  pole  being 
of  tho  same  bind  as  that  ot 
the  unmarked  end  of  the  mag- 
net. If  a  small  magnetized 
needle,  «  n,  he  freely  suspend- 
ed horizontally  by  a  thread 
over  the  equator  of  a  sphere 
(fig.  160)  nine  or  ten  inches  in 
di a [neter,  passing  through  the 


that  the  globe  of 


centre  of  which  a  small  magnetic  bar,  n  s,  at  rigiit  angles  to  the 
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points  of  suspension  of  the  globe,  is  pkeed,  the  needle  will,  wlien 
tlie  magnetic  bar  is  hon'zontal,  as  in  No.  1,  assume  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  magnetic  bar,  and  will  point  towards  h  and  s, 
preserving  its  horizontal  position ;  for  it  is  equally  attracted  \>^ 
the  north  and  south  polarities  of  the  bar ;  but  if  one  of  the  ends 
of  the  magnetic  bar  be  made  gradually  to  appi-oaeh  the  needle, 
as  at  2,  th«t  end  of  the  needle  which  previously  pointed  towaifla 
this  pole  will  begin  to  incline  downwards,  or  to  dip,  until,  when 
the  end  s  of  the  bar  is  exactly  under  the  point  n  of  the  needle, 
the  direction  of  the  needle  will  become  vertical.  On  bringing 
the  opposite  end  of  the  bar  towards  the  needle,  like  results  may 
be  obtained  with  the  otlier  end  of  the  needle.  Similar  phenomena 
are  also  exhibited  when  a  magnetic  needle,  poised  horizontally  at 
the  equator  of  the  earth,  is  carried  towards  either  of  its  poles.  A 
needle,  therefore,  which  when  unm^netized  is  so  poised  as  to 
assume  a  horizontal  position,  in  tlie  latitude  of  London,  appears 
lo  become  heavier  at  its  marked  end  by  the  process  of  magnetiza- 
tion. An  instrument  by  means  of  which  the  angulai'  amount  of 
this  inoUnaiion,  can  be  accurately  observed,  is  called  a  dlj>ping- 
needie. 

(221)  Declination  or  Variation. — In  each  hemisjjhere  there  ia 
a  single  point  at  which  the  dipping-needle  stands  vertically,  i.e., 
where  the  dip  ia  90°.  In  the  northern  hemisphere  this  point  ia 
aituated  in  abont  96°  40'  W.  Ion.  and  70°  14'  N.  lat. ;  the  point 
where  it  would  be  vertical  in  the  southern  bemispliere  being 
nearly  in  73°  S.  lat.  and  130°  E.  Ion,  The  line  of  no  dip  does 
not  correspond  to  the  earth's  equator ;  it  tbrms  an  UTegular  curve 
inclined  to  it  at  about  12°,  and  crossing  it  in  four  places.  Tliia 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  magnetic  system  of  the  earth  is  much 
more  complicated  than  is  i-epresented  in  the  foregoing  paragraph. 
Instead  of  being  single,  it  appears  to  be  double,  as  was  first 
pointed  out  by  Ilalley,  suid  in  neither  of  these  two  systems  does 
the  magnetic  axis  coincide  with  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  eai-th. 
Consequently  in  most  places  the  needle  does  not  point  to  the  true 
geographical  north.  At  the  present  time  the  needle  in  London 
points  rather  more  than  21°  west  of  north.  This  deviation  from 
the  tme  north  is  termed  the  variation  or  declination  of  tlie 
needle. 

In  the  northern  hemisphere  there  are  four  linos  of  no  decli- 
nation ;  two  of  which  may  be  considered  to  ]'ass  thi'ouiih  the 
point  of  90°  of  dip,  and  two  othei-s  wlii{;h  do  not  pass  tlirongh 
this  point.  Tliese  four  lines  of  no  declination  have  reference  to  a 
double  magnetic  system  of  which  the  two  points  of  niasinnim 
force  in  the  ^Northern  hemisphere  are  resultants  ;  and  these  points 
were  called  by  Ilalley  ma^  tie  poles.  They  do  not  coiTcspond 
to  either  of  the  points  of  90°  of  dip,  which  have  also  been  called 
magnetic  poles. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  declination  of  the  magnetic  needle 
ia  not  constant  at  the  same  spot.  In  the  year  1657,  the  needle 
pointed  due  north  at  London.  It  then  gradually  assumed  a 
doclinati'.'n  to  the  west,  which  eontiisued  to  increase  unt''  ahr^^i* 
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the  year  1840,  at  whicli  time  the  variation  to  the  west,  in  Lon- 
don, was  nearly  25"  ;  since  this  period  it  has  been  ii;radually  re- 
tnrning  towards  the  east,  and  in  May,  1863,  it  was  21"  25'  W.  at 
Kew.  The  rate  of  its  motion  differs  in  different  parts  of  its  pro- 
gress, becoming  slower  as  it  approaches  the  point  of  retrogres- 
sion ;  at  present  it  is  about  6'  annually.  Independently  of  these 
radual  and  progi'essive  ehanges,  the  variation  is  subject  to 
iurnal  movements  of  very  small  amount ;  north  of  the  magnetic 
equator  io  England  and  the  middle  latitudes  the  north  end  of  the 
needle  moves  slowly  eastward  in  the  forenoon,  attaining  its  maxi- 
mum between  the  hours  of  seven  and  ten  a.m.,  and  returns  to  its 
mean  position  at  about  ten  in  the  evening.  Connected  with  these 
altei'ations  are  corresponding  variations  in  the  dip,  wiiicli  during 
the  last  fifty  years  has  been  observed  in  London  to  diminish  an- 
nually about  2'*6.  From  observations  made  at  the  Kew  Obser- 
vatory, the  dip_  in  May,  1863,  was  68°  15'. 

(223)  Variation  m  the  Intensity  of  the  Erik's  magnetism. — ■ 
The  intensity  of  the  earth's  magnetism  is  also  found  to  vary  at 
different  points  of  the  surface,  but  the  law  of  its  increase  has  not 
been  clearly  determined  ;  the  line  of  minimum  intensity,  or  mag- 
netic equatiyr,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
geographical  equator,  but  does  not  coincide  either  with  this  or 
with  the  line  of  no  dip ;  it  forms  an  iiregular  curve*  cutting  both 
of  these  lines.  The  points  of  greatest  intensity,  moreover,  do  not 
coincide  ivitli  those  at  which  the  dipping-needle  is  vertical.  The 
highest  degree  of  intensity  that  lias  been  actually  measured  is 
"'053,   the  lowest   0'706.*     Both  the  maximum  and  i 


here  mentioned  are  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  If  it  be  sup- 
posed that  the  globe  be  divided  by  a  plane  passing  through  the 
meridians  of  100°  and  260°,  the  western  hemisphere,  comprising 
America  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  presents  a  higher  intensity  than  the 
eastern  ;  but  the  charge  of  the  northern  and  of  the  southern  hem- 
isphere is  equal.  In  the  northern  hemisphere  thoi-e  are  two  points 
of  masimum  intensity,  the  most  powerful  being  in  North  Amer- 
ica, and  determined  by  Lefroy,  in  1843-4i,  to  oe  situated  in  52° 
19'  N.  lat.  92°  W,  Ion.,  the  'intensity  being  1-88.  The  weaker 
maximum  was  found  by  Hansteen  in  1828-29  in  Siberia,  in  120° 
E.  Ion.  with  an  intensity  of  1'76.  Sir  James  Ross,  in  1840-43, 
found  the  principal  maximum  in  the  southern  hemisphere  in 
about  the  meridian  of  134°  E.,  and  a  few  degrees  North  of  the 
Antarctic  circle,  whilst  the  weaker  maximum  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  according  to  Sabine,  is  about  130°  AV",  The  inten- 
sity of  the  magnetic  torce  at  London  is  now  1'372. 

The  intensity  of  the  earth's  ma^etism,  like  the  variation  and 
the  dip,  is  found  to  suffer  periodical  changes.  Besides  these 
regular  variations  of  the  magnetism  of  the  earth,  other  irregular 

•  The  unit  of  intensity  useii  in  the  t«xt  is  that  proposed  by  HmnboMt,  derived  from 
the  value  of  a  particular  magnet  which  he  employed  ;  but  in  the  later  magnetic  ob- 
Herrationa  the  unit  of  intensity  employed  haa  been  that  recommended  by  the  Royal 
Society,  tIi,  :  a  second  of  time,  a  foot  of  epace,  and  a  grain  of  mass.  The  magned* 
Intensity  upon  this  scale  at  Loudon  is  at  present  10'31. 
21 
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variations  have  been  observed.  These  have  been  tenned  mcrg- 
netic  storms :  they  are  indicated  bj  sudden  and  considerable 
disturbances  of  the  magnetic  instmments,  of  short  diiration, 
■which  are  produced  by  some  widely  acting  causes,  as  these  dis- 
turbances have  been  noticed  simultaneously  at  very  distant  parts 
of  the  eartli's  surface.  In  extreme  cases,  the  diminution  ot  the 
magnetic  intensity  during  the  '  storms '  has  amounted  to  a  large 
proportion  of  its  total  force.  Sabine  considers  that  tliese  mag- 
netic storms  are  connected  with  changes  in  the  soJar  atmosphere, 
which  are  indicated  by  variations  in  the  number  and  form  of  the 
spots  upon  the  sun's  disk ;  their  epochs  of  maximum  recurriog  at 
decennial  intervals,  with  epochs  of  minimum  intensity  occurring 
midway  between  each  maximiim.  These  intervals  coincide  with 
the  decennial  epochs  of  maximum  and  minimum  of  the  solar 
spots  observed  by  Schwabe.* 

Since,  then,  tlie  earth  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  inmiense 
magnet  of  small  intensity,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  magnetic  induction  should  arise  from 
its  influence.  Such  effects  are  indeed  continually  observed.  If 
a  soft  iron  bar  be  placed  in  the  line  of  tlie  dip,  it  acquires  tem- 
porary magnetic  properties,  the  lower  extremity  acting  as  the 
marked  fiole  of  a  magnet  upon  a  magnetized  needle,  while  the 
upper  extremity  acts  as  the  unmarked  pole.  By  reversing  the 
position  of  the  bar,  the  end  which  is  now  the  lower  will  still 
possess  the  magnetism  of  the  marked  pole.  A  bar  of  steel,  such 
as  the  poker  or  tongs,  which  is  kept  in  a  vertical  position  (a  line 
in  this  latitude  not  far  removed  from"that  of  the  dip),  is  from 
this  caiise  frequently  found  to  be  permanently,  though  weakly, 
magnetic.  It  is  to  the  same  cause  operating  through  the  lapse 
of  ages,  in  the  same  direction,  upon  the  loadstone,  that  its  polar- 
ity is  to  be  ascribed. 

If  a  steel  bar  be  made  to  vibrate  while  placed  in  the  line  of 
the  dip,  as  by  giving  it  a  smart  blow,  it  is  magnetized  still  more 
powerfully,  and  this  effect  may  be  still  further  increased  by  the 
mductive  influence  of  other  masses  of  iron  placed  in  contact  with 
it.  Thus  by  allowing  a  steel  bar,  supported  in  the  line  of  the 
dip,  to  rest  upon  an  anvil,  and  striking  it  strongly  with  a  ham- 
mer, it  becomes  decidedly  magnetized.  All  permanent  magnet- 
ism may,  however,  again  be  removed  from  it  oy  placing  it  across 
the  line  of  dip,  and  striking  it  two  or  three  blows  as  before. 

Iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt  are  the  only  substances  which  are 
powerfully  magnetizable ;  but  a  susceptibiiity  to  magnetism  in  a 
much  feebler  degree  has,  by  the  researches  of  Faraday  and 
others  (333),  been  proved  to  exist  in  a  variety  of  other  bodies. 
Before  describing  the  method  in  which  these  experiments  were 

•  A  angular  corroboration  of  this  theorr  ia  nfforded  by  an  observation  of  Mr.  Car- 
rington,  who  was  watching  a  large  apot  on  the  sun  on  Ist  September,  1859  ;  Kuddenly, 
at  11  ^'  2(1'  A.M.,  a  bright  spot  waa  aeen  in  the  middle  of  the  dark  one-;  this  appeitranoa 
lasted  for  about  tea  minntes,  and  a  corresponding  djstuilmnce  in  lime  and  duration  waa 
Indicated  try  the  sdf-Tegiatering  magnetometers  at  Kew. 
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conducted,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  the  leading  plienomfr 
na  of  electricity  ;  and  these  will  now  be  considered. 


§  II.  Static  ELECTEiorrr. 

(233)  The  force  of  electricity  is  one  of  those  subtle  and  all- 
pervading  influences  which  are  intimately  connected  with  the 
operations  of  chemical  attraction.  Indeed  some  of  onr  most 
eminent  philosophers  have  been  disposed  to  regard  electi-icity  and 
chemical  atti'action  in  the  light  of  different  manifestations  of  the 
same  agent. 

For  upwards  of  2000  years  it  has  been  known  that  when  am- 
ber is  rubbed  upon  bodies  such  as  fur,  or  wool,  or  silk,  it  ac- 
quires for  a  short  time  the  property  first  of  attracting  light  ob- 
iecte,  such  as  fragments  of  paper  or  particles  of  bran,  and  after- 
wairds  of  repelling  them.  Until  about  260  years  ago,  amber  was 
the  only  known  substance  by  which  such  effects  were  produced. 
About  that  time  Gilbert  discovered  that  a  number  of  other 
bodies,  such  as  glass,  sealing-wax,  and  sulphur,  might  be  made 
to  excite  similar  motions.  Tlie  power  thus  called  into  action 
has  been  called  elecbyicily,  from  %\eicTpov  (amber),  the  body  in 
which  it  was  first  observed.  Independently  of  its  origin  in  fric- 
tion, it  has  been  .found  that  electricity  is  liberated  by  chemical 
action,  by  certain  vital  operations,  by  heat,  by  magnetism,  by 
compression,  and  hi  fact  by  almost  every  motion  that  occurs 
upon  the  face  of  the  globe.  Electricity  neither  increases  nor 
diminielies  the  weight  of  bodiea  under  its  influence,  and  neither 
enlarges  nor  reduces  their  bulk.  It  may  be  excited  in  all  sub- 
stances, may  be  communicated  from  one  electrified  or  excited 
body  to  another  previously  in  a  neutral  or  unelectrified  condi- 
tion, and  it  may  be  stored  up  for  the  purposes  of  experiment, 

(224)  Two  Unds  of  Mtectrielty.— 
A  very  simple  contrivance  will  suf-  ^ig.  isi. 

fice  for  examining  the  fundamental 
phenomena  of  electricity  as  devel- 
oped by  friction : — 

Soften  a  h'ttle  sealing-wax  in  the 
flame  of  a  candle,  and  draw  it  out 
into  a  thread  8  or  10  inches  long, 
and  of  the  thickness  of  a  stout  knit- 
ting pin.  Attach  to  one  end  of  it  a 
disk  of  paper  about  an  inch  square, 
as  represented  in  fig.  161 ;  suspend 
this  rod  and  disk  oy  means  of  a 
paper  stimip  and  a  few  fibres  of  un- 
Bpun  silk  from  a  glass  rod  flxed 
horizontally  to  some  convenient  sup- 
port. Ifow  rub  a  stick  of  sealing- 
wax  with  a  bit  of  dry  flannel;  and 
bring  it  near  the  paper  disk :  the  disk  will  at  first  he  strongly 
attracted,  and  will  then  be  as  strongly  driven  away,     "Whilst  it  is 
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in  tliie  condition  of  repulsion  by  the  wax,  bring  towards  it  a 
warm  glass  tube  tJiat  has  been  rubbed  with  a  diy  silk  handker- 
chief; the  disk  will  be  immediately  attracted,  and  in  an  instant 
afterwards  it  will  again  be  repelled,  but  it  will  now  be  found  to 
be  attracted  by  the  wax.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  by  the  fric- 
tion of  the  glass  and  of  the  wax,  two  similar  but  opposite  powers 
are  developed.  A  body  which  lias  been  electriffed  or  charged 
with  electricity  from  tlie  wax  is  repelled  by  the  wax ;  but  it  is 
attracted  by  the  excited  glass,  and  vice  versa.  In  order  to  dis- 
tinguish these  two  opposite  powers  fi-om  each  other,  that  power 
which  is  obtained  from  the  glass  has  been  termed  mireoua  or 
positive  electricity :  that  from  the  wax  resinous  or  negative  elec- 
tricity. 

liet  us  suppose  that  the  paper  disk  has  been  charged  by 
means  of  the  glass  tube,  so  that  it  is  repelled  on  attempting  to 
bring  the  glass  near  it ;  this  state  will  be  retained  by  tlie  disk 
for  many  minutes.  This  contrivance  foi-ras,  in  fact,  an  electro- 
scope,  for  it  furnishes  a  means  of  ascertaining  whether  a  body  be 
electiified  or  not,  and  even  of  indicating  tlie  kind  of  electricity. 
Suppose  that  a  body  suspected  to  be  electrified  is  brought  near 
the  disk,  which  is  in  a  state  repulsive  of  the  glass  tube  ;  if  repul- 
sion occur  between  the  disk  and  the  body  which  is  being  tested 
for  electricity,  it  is  at  once  obvious  that  the  substance  is  electri- 
fied; and  moreover,  that  it  is  vitreously  electrified,  since  it 
produces  an  effect  similar  to  that  which  would  be  exhibited  by 
an  excited  glass  tube. 

The  phenomena  of -attraction  and  repulsion  may 
Fig.  162.  be  further  exemplified  by  the  following  experiments : 
**"*e!:^  — Suspend  two  straws,  separately,  by  a  fibre  of  silk, 
each  to  a  glass  rod  (fig.  162) ;  bring  an  excited  stick 
of  sealing-wax  towards  each ;  each  will  be  tii'St  attract- 
ed and  then  repelled ;  whilst  thus  repulsive  to  the 
wax,  bring  the  one  near  to  the  other ;  they  will  re- 
cede fi^ra  each  other  as  they  did  from  the  wax.  If 
both  straws  be  excited  by  glass,  they  will  in  like  man- 
ner repel  each  other ;  but  if  one  be  excited  by  the 
glass  and  tlie  other  by  the  wax  they  will  attract  each 
other.  Hence  we  learn,  that  bodies  similarly  electri- 
fied repel,  those  differently  electrified  attract  each  other. 
Proceeding  a  step  further,  it  will  be  found  that  whenever  two 
bodies  are  rubbed  together,  both  kinds  of  electricity  are  hber- 
ated,  but  so  long  as  the  two  bodies  remain  in  contact,  no  sign  of 
the  presence  of  either  electricity  appeare;  on  separating  them, 
both  are  found  to  be  electrified — tne  one  vitreously,  the  other 
resinously :  for  example,  stretch  a  piece  of  dry  silk  over  a  brass 
plate,  and  rub  it  upon  a  glass  plate  ;  so  long  as  the  two  bodies 
are  in  contact,  the  quantities  of  each  kind  ot  electricity  set  fi'ee 
are  precisely  sufficient  to  neutralize  eacli  otiier,  and  the  combined 
plates  will  not  affect  the  electroscope,  but  as  soon  as  the  glass 
plate  and  the  silk  are  separated,  the  glass  will  repel  the  disk  (fig, 
161),  wliile  the  silk  will  attract  it. 
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(235)  Insulators  and  Conductors. — Bodies  that  have  been 
thus  electrically  excited,  return  to  their  neutral  condition  when 
touched  hy  other  substances,  but  with  degrees  of  rapiiiity  depend 
ing  on  the  kind  of  body  which  touches  them.  A  rod  of  eealiiig- 
wax  or  of  ahell-lac,  for  example,  may  be  held  in  contact  with  any 
electrified  body  without  seneibiy  lessening  the  chaise ;  but  the 
momentary  toueb  of  a  metallic  wire,  or  of  the  hand,  is  sufficient 
to  remove  all  indications  of  electric  excitcTnent;  it  is  therefore 
clear  that  there  are  some  bodies  which,  like  the  wire  or  the  hand, 
readily  allow  the  passage  of  electricity,  and  these  are  tei'med  eon- 
duetora;  whilst  there  ai'c  others  which,  like  shell-lac,  do  not 
easily  allow  its  passage,  and  these  are  called  iTUndators.  There 
is,  however,  no  absokite  line  of  distinction  between  these  two 
clasees  of  bodies ;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  either  perfect  insula- 
tion, or  perfect  conduction,  for  the  two  classes  of  bodies  pass 
gradually  one  into  the  other. 

In  the  following  table  each  substance  enumerated  is  superior 
in  insulating  power  to  all  those  which  follow  it.  ITie  nearer  the 
substance  is  to  the  bottom  of  the  table,  the  better,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  its  conductuig  power  :■ — 


Insulators. 
Dry  gases  and  Dry  Steam. 
Shell- Lac. 
Sulphur. 
Amber. 
Eesins. 

Gutta  Pereha  and  Caoutchouc. 
Diamond,  and  some  other  pre- 
cious stones. 
Silk. 

Dry  Fur. 
Glass. 
Ice. 


Spermaceti. 

Turpentine  and  Tolatile  Oils. 

Fixed  Oils. 

String  and  Vegetable  Fibres. 

iToist  Animal  Substances. 

Water. 

Saline  Solutions. 

Flame. 

Melted  Salts. 

Plumbago. 

Charcoal. 

All  tJie  Metals. 

Conductors. 


Any  object  is  spoken  of  as  being  electrically  inmlated  when 
it  is  supported  by  means  of  some  badly  condneting  substance 
which  prevents  the  free  escape  of  the  electricity.  The  presence 
of  moisture  deposited  irom  tne  air  upon  the  surface  even  of  the 
best  insulator  converts  it  for  the  time  into  a  conductor,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  annoying  impediments  to  the  success  of  electrical 
experiments,  as  the  power  is  carried  off  as  fast  as  it  is  accumu- 
lated. Glass  is  especially  liable  to  this  inconvenience,  but  bj 
Tarnisbing  it  when  practicable,  and  keeping  it  thoroughly  warm, 
the  difficulty  is  diminished.  By  due  precautions,  instruments 
may  be  constructed  which,  in  dry  air,  will  preserve  a  charge  foi- 
several  hours. 

The  most  perfect  insnlators  still  allow  electric  power  to  tra- 
verse them,  although  by  a  process  difterent  from  conduction,  and 
bence  they  are  termed  DiUeotriGs  {230J.  Thus,  if  one  side  of  a 
plate  of  glass  be  electrified  by  rubbing  it  with  a  piece  of  siik,  the 
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Opposite  face  also  accjuires  tlie  power  of  attracting  particles  of 
bran  or  other  light  objects. 

{^26)  Eleotposcopes. — Various  instruments  have  been  devised 
for  detecting  feeble  charges  of  electricity.     One  of  the  most  con- 
venient of  these  is  the  gold-leaf  electroseope 
Fib.  163.  (fig-  163),  which  is  Beiisible  to  extremely  small 

charges.  It  consists  of  a  pair  of  gold  leaves 
snspended  from  the  lower  extremity  of  a  me- 
tallic wire  which  terminates  above  in  a  brass 
plate.  The  wire  is  insulated  by  passing  it 
through  a  varnished  glass  tube  paired  with 
siik,  and  the  whole  is  surrounded  and  support- 
ed by  a  glass  case.  The  approach  of  an  ex- 
cited body  instantly  causes  the  divergence  of 
the  leaves.  If  a  glass  tube  be  rubbed  with  a 
dry  handkerchief  and  touched  with  a  small 
disk  of  paper  insulated  by  attaching  it  to  a  rod 
of  sealing-wax,  as  directed  in  preparing  the 
electroscope  (fig.  161),  a  small  vitreous  ehiu-ge  will  be  received 
by  the  paper,  and  if  csirried  by  it  to  the  cap  of  the  electi-oscope, 
the  leaves  will  diverge  permanently  with  vitreous  electricity. 
The  approach  of  the  glass  rod  would  cause  the  leaves  to  divei^ 
further,  whilst  that  ot  a  stick  of  excited  wax  would  cause  them 
to  collapse. 

An  instrument  (fig.  164)  called  a  torsion 
Fig.  164.  electrometer  was  devised  by  Coulomb   for 

accurately  measuring  minute  differences  in 
the  amount  of  electrical  force.  The  force 
which  he  opposed  to  that  of  electricity  was 
the  resistance  to  twisting  which  is  offered 
by  an  elastic  thread.  A  fibre  of  silk,  a 
flue  silver  wire,  or  a  thread  of  glass,  has 
been  used  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the 
angle  of  torsion,  this  angle  in  perfectly 
elastic  bodies  being  exactly  proportioned  to 
the  force  applied. 

By  means  of  a  longglass  thread  fastened 
above  to  a  pin,  p  (carrying  an  index  wiiieh 
traverses  the  graduated  plate  b),  a  needle 
of  shell-lae  is  suspended  freely  in  the  glass 
case  A.  This  needle  is  terminated  at  one 
end  by  a  gilt  ball  h,  at  the  other  by  a  paper 
disk  which  serves  to  cheek  its  oscillations. 
^  r  of  the  instrument  is  a  small  aperture  through 

■which  Miother  gilt  ball,  a  (the  carrier)^  also  suspended  by  shell- 
lac,  can  be  introduced  and  withdrawn.  In  order  to  e«jualize  the 
induction,  two  naiTow  strips  of  tinfoil,  c  and  d^  connected  with 
the  earth,  and  having  a  narrow  interval  between  them,  are  pasted 
upon  the  inside  of  the  glass  cylinder,  one  a  little  above  and  the 
other  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  balls ;  a  graduated  circle  is 
pasted  on  the  glass  for  reading  off  the  angulw  deviation  of  the 


In  the  glass 
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needle.  When  the  instrument  is  to  be  used,  the  carrier-ball  is 
adjusted  so  that  after  it  has  been  removed  it  can  with  certainty 
be  replaced  in  the  same  position  as  at  first ;  the  ball  upon  the 
needle  is  adjusted  by  turning  the  pin  until,  without  any  twist 
upon  the  tliread,  it  shall  just  touch  the  carrier,  its  centre  being 
at  the  zero  of  the  scale,  and  the  position  of  the  index  on  the 
upper  graduated  plate,  b,  is  noted.  The  carrier-ball,  a,  is  next 
made  to  touch  the  object  the  electricity  of  which  is  to  be 
measured :  it  takes  off  a  quantity  proportioned  to  the  amount 
accumulated  on  the  spot.  The  ball  a  is  immediately  replaced  in 
the  instrument ;  it  divides  its  charge  -with  the  ball  o  on  the 
needle,  and  repulsion  ensues.  The  thread  which  supports  the 
needle  is  then  twisted  until  the  centre  of  the  ball  ft  is,  by  the 
force  of  torsion,  brought  back  towards  the  carrier,  a,  to  some 
determinate  angle  (say  30°)  marked  on   the   graduation  of  the 

flass  case  ;  suppcee  the  number  of  degrees  through  which  it  has 
een  necessary  to  twist  the  tliread  to  be  160° ;  3  60"  -|-  30°,  or  190", 
will  represent  the  repulsive  force.  To  compare  tliis  amount  with 
any  other  quantity,  the  balls  nmst  be  discharged,  and  the  ex- 
periment repeated  under  the  new  conditions,  noting  the  number 
of  degrees  of  torsion  i-ecjuired  to  make  the  needle  stand  at  30° 
as  beSore :  the  amount  of  the  force  is  directly  proportionate  to 
the  torsion  angle  in  the  two  cases.  Suppose  in  a  second  experi- 
ment that  the  thread  sustain  a  twist  of  180°  befoi-e  the  ball  b  is 
brought  back  to  the  angle  of  30°  ;  the  force  will  now  be  180°  + 
30°,  OP  210°,  and  the  relative  electrical  repulsions  in  the  two  ex- 
periments will  be  as  190  :  210. 

Another  very  convenient  elec-  „      „„ 

trometer  was  devised  by  Peltier, 
in  which  the  directive  force  ex- 
erted by  the  earth  upon  a  email 
magnet  is  substituted  for  the  tor- 
sion of  a  wire.  Fig,  165  repre- 
sents Peltier's  electroscope :  a  h 
is  a  metallic  wire  terminating 
above  in  a  brass  knob,  and  ce- 
mented by  means  of  shell-lac  in- 
to an  insulating  foot  of  ebonite, 
c.  At  6  is  a  brass  ring,  from 
which  proceed  two  brass  arms, 
(?,  d.  In  the  ring  is  supported  a 
light  metallic  needle,  e,  which 
moves  freely  upon  a  pin  like  a 
compos-needle.  This  metallic 
needle  carries  a  small  magnetized 
steel  wire,  wi-.  In  order  to  uso  the  : 
instrument,  it  is  placed  so  that  =g 
the  needle,  e,  when  the  steel  wire,  " 
)»,  is  exactly  in  the  magnetic 
meridian,  is  just  made  to  touch 
the  arms,  d,  a.     On  communicating  a  charge  of  electricity  to  t 
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Lall  a,  it  spreads  over  the  insulated  wire  and  needle  ej  tlie 
needle  is  immediately  repelled  by  the  fixed  anns  rf,  rf,  and  the 
amount  of  its  angular  deviation  gives  tlie  means  of  estimating 
the  force,  which,  now  ever,  is  not  direotly  proportionate  to  the 
number  of  degrees  which  represent  the  angle  of  deviation.  Tlie&e 
values  must  be  ascertained  by  direct  experimeut. 

It  was  long  imagined  that  non-conductors  only  were  capable 
of  eieitement  by  friction,  and  hence  tliey  were  tei-med  electiics  ; 
all  bodies,  however,  exhibit  this  phenomenon,  if  proper  care  be 
taken  to  insulate  them.  If,  for  example,  a  piece  of  brass  tube 
insulated  by  a  glass  handle  be  rubbed  npon  fur,  it  receives  a 
charge,  as  may  be  shown  by  bringing  it  near  the  disk  of  the 
electroscope  (fig.  161).  Even  two  dissimilar  metals,  after  being 
brougbt  into  contact  with  each  other,  may,  with  proper  precau- 
tions, be  made  to  show  signs  of  electric  excitement  on  being 
separated  (257).  The  friction  of  glflss  against  metal  spread  over 
silk  is  attended  by  a  more  powerful  development  of  electricity 
than  when  silk  alone  is  used  ;  and  an  amalgam  consisting  of  1 
part  of  tin,  2  of  zinc,  and  6  of  mercury,  rubbed  to  tine  powder 
and  mixed  with  a  little  lard,  is  found  to  be  highly  eifeetual  in 
exalting  the  force  which  is  developed.  The  same  substance, 
however,  dots  not  always  manifest  the  same  electrical  condition 
when  nibbed:  glass  when  rubbed  npon  silk  becomes  vitreously 
excited ;  but  if  rubbed  on  the  fur  of  a  cat  it  exhibits  resinous 
electricity.  Tlie  amount  of  friction  necessary  to  produce  electric 
excitement  is  exceedingly  small ;  the  mere  drawing  of  a  handker- 
chief across  the  top  of  the  electroscope  (fig.  163),  or  even  across 
the  clothes  of  a  pcfson  insulated  by  standing  on  a  cake  of  resin, 
or  on  a  stool  with  glass  legs,  provided  he  touch  the  cap  of  the 
instrument,  is  sufficient  to  cause  divergence  of  the  leav^.  The 
simple  act  of  drawing  off  silk  stockings,  or  a  flannel  waistcoat,  or 
the  combing  of  the  hair  in  frosty  weather,  frequently  occasions 
the  snapping  and  crackling  noise  due  to  the  electric  spark  ;  and 
the  stroking  of  the  fur  of  a  cat  at  such  a  season  is  known  to  pro- 
duce similar  eflects. 

(22T)  Electrical  Hypoilieses. — These  various  phenomena  have 
been  accounted  for  by  two  principal  hypotheses. 

One  of  these,  commonly  known  as  the  '  theory  of  one  fluid,' 
is  due  to  Franklin.  Electricity,  upon  tliis  view,  is  supposed  to 
be  a  subtle  imponderable  fluid,  of  which  all  bodies  pirfisess  a 
delinite  share  in  their  natural  or  unexcited  state.  By  friction,  or 
otherwise,  this  normal  state  is  disturbed.  If  the  body  nibbed 
leeeive  more  than  its  due  share,  it  acquires  vitreous  electricity, 
or,  in  the  terms  of  Franklin,  becomes  electrified  positively,  or  +  ; 
whilst  at  the  same  time  the  quantity  of  electricity  in  the  rubber 
which  becomes  resinously  charged  is  supposed  to  be  diminished, 
and  thus  the  rubber  acquires  a  negative  or— state.  Franklin 
supposed  the  particles  of  the  elecCiic  fluid  to  be  highly  self- 
I'Cpulsive,  and  to  be  powerfully  attractive  of  the  particles  of 
matter. 

The  other  liypothesis,  the  '  theory  of  two  fluids,'  was  origi- 
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aally  proposed  by  Diifay.  According  to  this  view  there  are  two 
electric  fluids,  the  vitreous  aiid  the  resinous,  egnal  in  aiiiouSt  hut 
opposite  in  tendency ;  when  associated  together  in  equal  quanti- 
ty tliey  uentralize  each  other  perfectly :  a  portion  of  this  com 
pound  fluid  pervades  all  substances  in  their  unexeited  state.  By 
Irietion  the  compound  fluid  is  decomposed;  the  rubber  acquires 
an  excess  of  oije  fluid,  say  the  resinous,  and  thus  becomes  resin- 
ously  excited ;  the  body  rubbed  takes  up  the  eorrespoufling 
excess  of  vitreous  electricity,  and  becomes  excited  vitreously 
to  an  equal  extent.  Upon  this  view  the  particles  of  each  fluid 
are  self-repulsive,  but  powerfully  attract  those  of  the  opposite 
kind. 

The  language  of  either  theory  may  be  employed  in  order  to 
distinguish  the  two  kinds  of  electricity :  the  term  vitreous  or 
positive  may  be  used  indifferently  for  one  kind,  and  resinous  or 
negative  for  the  other  kind,  provided  it  be  borne  in  mind  that 
positive  and  negative  are  mere  distinguishing  terms :  negative 
electricity  being  as  real  a  force  as  the  positive. 

It  is  manifest  that  one  or  other  of  these  hypotheses  must  be 
false,  yet  either  will  serve  to  connect  the  facta  together.  The 
supposition  of  an  electric  fluid  is,  notwithstanding,  gradually 
beiiig  abandoned.  The  supposition  of  a  gravitative  fluid  might, 
with  nearly  as  ninch  propriety,  be  insisted  on  to  explain  the 
phenomena  of  gravitation,  or  a  cohesive  fluid  to  account  for 
those  of  cohesion. 

Electricity  is  now  regarded  as  a  compound  force,  remarkable 
for  the  peculiar  form  of  action  and  reaction  which  it  exhibits. 
This  kind  of  action  and  reaction  follows  the  same  law  of  equality 
and  opposition  in  its  manifestations  as  that  which  is  exhibited 
more  oDviously  in  the  phenomena  of  mechanics.  Whenever 
vitreous  electricity  is  manifested  at  one  point,  a  corresponding 
amount  of  resinous  electricity  is  invariably  developed  in  its 
vicinity,  reacting  against  it,  and  thus  enabling  its  presence  to  be 
recognised,  although  this  reacting  ibrce  may  not  be  immediately 
Perceptible. 

The  phenomena  of  vitreous  and  resinous 
electricity  may  be  rudely  but  not  inaptly  ^"'-  i^^- 

illustrated  by  those  of  elasticity  exhibited 
by  an  ordinary  spring,  as  shown  at  s,  fig. 
166.  The  spring  in  its  nnstretched  state 
may  represent  the  body  in  its  unelectrified 
condition ;  it  then  displays  nothing  of  the 
peculiar  power  that  it  possesses.  The 
spring  cannot  be  stretched  from  one  ex- 
tremity only  ;  but  if  fixed  at  one  end,  as 
by  hooking  it  to  the  pin,  f,  a  weight,  w, 
may  be  applied  to  the  other  end,  and  it 
will  seem  to  be  stretched  by  one  force  only. 
In  reality,  however,  it  is  not  so ;  for  by 
substituting  at  V  a  weight  equal  in  amount 
to  that  at  w,  instead  of  the  fixed  point  p,  the  strain  upon  the 
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spring  remains  nnaltercd,  but  a  reaction,  equal  in  amount  to  the 
original  action  of  the  weiglit  w,  is  ipstantly  rendered  evident. 

So  it  is  with  electricity ;  cases  not  unfrequeBtlj  occnr  where 
one  kind  only  of  electricity  seems  to  be  present,  but  a  careful 
examination  will  always  detect  an  equal  amount  of  the  opposite 
kind.  Tiiis  essential  character  of  action  and  reaction  in  the 
electrical  force  will  be  more  clearly  manifested  in  the  following 
remarks  and  experiments, 

(228)  Elec^ical  Induction. — In  the  preceding  cases  the 
electricity  has  been  excited  by  friction  and  communicated  to 
other  bodies  by  contact.  Au  insulated  charged  body,  however, 
exerts  a  i-emarkable  action  upon  other  bodies  in  its  neighboui^ 
hood.  Long  before  contact  occurs,  the  mere  approach  of  an  ex- 
cited glass  tube  towards  the  electroscope  causes  divergence  of 
the  leaves,  and  on  removing  the  glass  tube,  if  it  have  not  been 
allowed  to  touch  the  cap  of  the' instrument,  all  signs  of  disturb- 
ance cease. 

The  following  mode  of  performing  the  experiment  will  afford 
a  means  of  examining  this  action  of  an  electrified  substance  upon 
objects  at  a  distance  : — 

Place  two  cylinders  of  wood,  or  of  metal,  each  supported  on  a 

varnished  stem  of  glass,  so  as  to 

FiQ.  16T.  touch  each  other  end  to  end  (fig. 

— y     _      — ,  167, 1) ;  from  the  outer   extreiu- 

fct— ^^-TT-i — ^^ r~~^  '*y  '^*'  ^^^  suspend  a  couple  of 

*^        11  "        "^  pith  balls  by  a  cotton  thread,  and 

^         __XiX        bring  the  excited  glass  tube  near 

— JlX+  ~  .•'"  ~aV\     one  end  of  the   arrangement  as 

•  ■  ^       shown  at  2.     Electric  disturbance 

will  be  shown  by  the  repulsion  of 


^ 


(-1-    —     4^)     (-  -i-  -  -t-  -^       both  pairs  of  balls.     Sejiarate  the 
ii       0  ^        ii       i\      two   cyhndei-s   without   touching 

the  conducting  portion,  and  then 
remove  the  glass  tube ;  the  balls  will  still  continue  to  diverge  (3). 
But  let  the  glass  be  again  brought  near ;  the  balls  on  the  cylin- 
der originally  nearest  the  glass  will  collapse,  showing  this  cylin- 
der to  be  negatively  excited,  while  the  same  excited  glass  will 
cause  the  balls  on  the  further  cylinder  to  diverge  from  the 
presence  of  positive  electricity.  Again,  remove  the  glass  alto- 
gether, and  bring  the  two  cylinders  into  contact ;  a  spark  may 
generally  be  seen  to  pass  between  them,  and  both  paiis  of  balls 
will  immediately  collapse  and  continue  at  rest.  The  entire 
amount  of  force  existing  upon  the  two  cylinders  taken  together 
remains  the  same  throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  experiment, 
but  its  distribution  is  altered,  as  is  shown  by  tlie  position  of  the 
signs  +  and  — .  The  experiment  may  be  explained  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — Suppose  the  two  cylinders  to  be  in  the  neutral 
state  (ko,  Ij ;  on  bringing  the  excited  glass  tube  near  to  them, 
a  portion  of  the  negative  electricity  appears  to  be  drawn  towards 
the  end  of  the  cylinder  nearest  to  the  glass,  as  in  No.  2,  whilst 
the  con-esponding   quantity  of  disengaged  positive   electricity 
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causes  tte  balls  on  both  Cylinders  to  diverge :  the  moment  the 

f'ass  is  removed,  the  negative  electricity  redistributes  itself  ae  in 
o.  1,  and  the  balls  collapse  ;  but  if  the  two  cylinders  be  sepa- 
rated before  the  glass  is  removed,  and  if  the  excited  glass  be 
then  withdrawn,*  the  results  will  be  such  as  are  represented  in 
Ho.  3,  in  which  the  negative  electricity  on  one  of  tlie  cylinders 
is  more  than  sufficient  to  nentralize  the  positive,  and  hence  the 
balls  diverge  negatively ;  while  on  the  other  it  is  less  than 
sufficient  for  the  positive,  consequently  the  balls  diverge  with 
positive  electricity.  On  causing  the  two  cylinders  to  approach 
each  other  when  in  this  state,  the  two  forces  will  neuti'ahze  each 
other,  and  if  of  sufficient  power,  the  reunion  will  be  attended 
with  a  slight  spark. 

This  action  at  a  distance  of  one  electrified  body  upon  others 
in  its  neighbourhood  is  termed  dectrieal  induction.  It  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  very  extensive  application,  and  indeed  it  furnishes  a  key 
to  the  explanation  of  the  greater  number  of  electrical  phenomena. 

An  instance  of  electrical  induction  is  afforded  in  the  action  of 
the  gold  leaf  electroscope.     Let  1  (fig.  108)  represent  the  instrn- 


raent  in  a  neutral  state.  As  soon  as  an  excited  glass  tube,  G,  is 
caused  to  approach  the  cap  of  the  electroscope,  tlie  leaves  will 
diverge,  aa  at  3,  Whilst  the  glass  tube  is  still  near  the  instm- 
ment,  let  the  cap  of  the  electroscope  be  touched  with  the  hand, 
BO  as  to  uninsnlate  it  for  a  moment,  as  at  3,  by  placing  it  in  com- 
munication with  the  earth  thi'ough  the  body,  which  acts  the  part 
of  a  conductor ;  the  leaves  will  collapse,  and  the  instrument  will 
seem  to  be  quiescent ;  now  remove  tlie  finger  from  the  cap,  and 
then  take  away  the  glass  tube,  g  ;  instantly  the  leaves  diverge, 
and  the  electroscope  is  permanently  charged,  in  consequence  of 
a  change  in  the  distribution  of  the  electricity,  as  represented  at  4. 
Its  chaise,  however,  is  not  positive  like  that  of  the  glass,  but 
negative ;  for,  if  the  glass  be  again  brought  near,  the  leaves  will 
collapse,  while  a  stick  of  excited  wax  will  make  them  open  out 
farther.  These  effects  arise  from  electrical  induction,  and  the 
process  which  takes  place  is  believed  to  be  the  following.     The 

•  If  the  glass  tube  be  withdrawn  gradualiy  to  a  certain  distance,  the  balls  upon  the 
cylinder  nearest  the  tube  will  gradually  collapse,  in  proportion  as  the  inductive  power 
is  weakened  by  distance  ;  a  portion  of  the  negative  eiectricity  being  liberated  in  qoan- 
tity  sufficient  to  neutralize  the  free  posmve  charge,  and,  on  completely  withdrawing 
the  excited  tube,  the  excess  of  negative  eleetridty  is  set  ftee,  and  the  bal^  now  divcrg* 
negatively. 
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approach  of  the  tube  in  the  first  instance  causes  the  negativa 
electricity  to  accumulate  in  the  cap,  as  at  2,  where  it  is  retained 
by  a  species  of  attraction,  in  which  condition  it  is  said  to  be  dis' 
gidsed.  The  leaves  therefore  diverge  with  a  corresponding 
quantity  of  positive  electricity  thus  set  free ;  things  being  in  this 
state,  a  touch  is  Buflicient  to  neutralize  the  excess  of  positive 
electricity,  as  seen  in  3,  and  the  instrument  appears  to  be  quies- 
cent. Remove  the  glass  tube,  however,  and  the  negative  electri- 
city, that  had  been  accumulated  on  the  surface  of  the  cap,  spreads 
over  the  whole  instrument  (though  in  the  diagram  this  is  only 
represented  as  taking  place  upon  the  leaves),  and  the  leaves 
diverge  with  negative  electricity,  as  shown  at  4. 

In  al]  these  cases,  the  excited  body  itself  neither  loses  nor 
gains  electricity  by  the  process  just  described,  llie  mode  in 
which  this  transfer  of  force  from  a  distance  is  efi'ected  still  re- 
mains to  be  considered. 

(329)  Famdaif's  Theory  of  Induction. — We  owe  to  ^Faraday 
a  theory  of  these  effects,  which  has  been  thus  concisely  summed 
up  by  Snow  HaiTis  {Sudimentary  ElectHcity,  first  ed.,  pp.  33, 
34).  Faraday  '  conceives  electrical  induction  to  depend  on  a 
physical  action  between  contiguous  particles,  which  never  takes 
place  at  a  distance  without  oper'atuig  through  the  molecules  of 
intervening  non-conducting  matter.  In  these  intermediate  parti- 
cles, a  sepai'ation  of  the  opposite  electricities  takes  place,  and 
they  become  disposed  in  an  alternate  series  or  succession  of  posi- 
tive or  negative  points  or  poles :  this  he  tei-ms  a  pdarisation  of 
the  particles,  and  in  tliis  way  the  force  is  transferred  to  a  distance. 
Thus,  if  in  fig,  169,  p  represents  a  positively  charged 
Fia.  169.      body,  and  a,  i,  c,  d,  intermediate  particles  of  air,  or 

©other  non-conducting  matter,  then  the  action  of  p  is 
transferred  to  a  distant  body,  n,  by  the  separation  and 

electrical  polarization  of  these  particles,  indicated  by 
e  V  ©1-  ^]|g  genes  of  black  and  white  hemispheres.  Now,  if 
*****  the  particles  can  maintain  this  state,  then  insulation 
O  ©  ©"  obtains;  but  if  the  forces  communicate  or  discharge 
©SO*  one  into  the  other,  then  we  have  an  equalization  or 
/0\  combination  of  the  respective  and  opposite  electricities 
tn^F         tlirougliout  the  whole  series,  including  p  and  n.'   .    .    . 

'  He  assumes  that  aU  parUoles  of  matter  are  more  or 
less  conductors :  that  in  their  quiescent  state  they  are  not  ar-  ■ 
ranged  in  a  polarized  form,  but  become  so  by  the  influence  of 
contiguous  and  charged  particles.  They  then  assume  a  forced 
state,  and  tend  to  return,  by  a  powerful  tension,  to  their  original 
normal  position ;  that  being  more  or  less  conductors  the  parti- 
cles cliarge  either  bodily  ov  hy  2>dlanty ;  tltat  contiguous  parti- 
cles can  communicate  their  forces  more  or  leas  readily  one  to  the 
other.  When  less  readily,  the  polarized  state  rises  higher,  and 
instdatitm  is  the  result :  when  more  readily,  conditetton  is  the 
consequence.' .  .  .  ,  '  Induction  of  the  ordinary  kind  is  the  action 
of  a  chai-ged  body  upon  insulating  matter,  or  matter  the  particdes 
of  which  communicate  the  electrical  tbrcee  to  each  other  m  an  ex- 
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ti-eraely  minnte  degree ;  the  charged  body  producing  in  it  an 
equal  amount  of  thi3  opposite  force,  and  this  it  does  by  polarizing 
the  paiticles,  (flg.  169). 

(330)  Distnoviion  of  EledHe  Oha/rge. — Bodies  susceptible 
of  tbiB  polarization  are  termed  dielectrics;  and  wiietber  they  be 
solid,  liquid,  or  aeriform,  the  electric  force  is  transmitted  through 
them  freely.  A  pane  of  glas8  interposed  between  the  excited 
tube  and  the  cap  of  the  electroscope  will  in  no  sensible  manner 
afl'ect  the  divergence  of  the  leaves,  which  will  occur  as  usual ; 
but  the  interposition  of  an  uninsulated  sheet  of  tin-plate,  or  even 
of  a  screen  of  wire  gauze,  will  efFectualiy  stop  all  signs  of  electric 
excitement  on  the  leaves. 

Owing,  however,  to  the  molecular  action  by  which  induction 
is  propagated,  Faraday  has  shown  that  it  may,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, be  traced  round  the  edges  of  such  a  screen,  and  it 
may  be  continued  either  in  cupoed  or  in  straight 
lines.     Let  s  (fig.  170)  represent  a  mass  of  shell-  ^la.  no. 

lac  which  has  been  excited  by  friction  at  its  up-  3 

per  part ;  b,  a  brass  plate  resting  on  the  shell-  -^ 

lac,  but  also  in  conducting  communication  with 
the  ground.  At  a,  a  strong  inductive  action  is 
perceived,  which  is  weaker  at  5,  weaker  srill  at  c, 
and  very  trifling  at  d ;  at  e  it  increases,  and  at^  i^_.  .„--.] 
ia  nearly  as  strong  as  at  h,  whilst  at  g  it  again 
decreases,  from  the  effect  of  increasing  distance. 

In  consequence  of  tlteae  inductive  actions,  electricity  when  at 
rest  is  always  distributed  over  the  surface  of  a  charged  object ; 
and  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  electricity,  a  hoUow 
shell  of  conducting  matter  is  guite  as  effectual  as  a  solid  mass  of 
the  same  size.  Many  striking  experi- 
mentH  may  be  given  in  proof  of  tliis  im-  *''<'.  ill. 

portant  fact.  For  instance,  place  a  me- 
tallic can,  c  (fig.  171,  1),  upon  a  small 
insulating  stand,  s ;  communicate  a 
charge  to  a  brass  ball,  insulated  by  a 
slender  glass  rod,  and  introduce  this 
charged  ball  into  the  interior  of  the  can, 
allowing  it  to  touch  the  bottom ;  with- 
draw the  ball ;  it  will  be  foimd  when 
tested  with  the  electroscope  to  have 
given  np  all  its  electricity.  Touch  the 
inside  of  the  can  with  ^pro^'  plane  (or 
small  disk  of  paper  insulated  by  a  stout 
filament  of  shell- lac),  and  hold  it  towards  the  charged  disk  of  the 
electroscope  (fig.  161),  no  action  will  be  perceived :  bring  the 
proof  plane,  however,  into  contact  with  any  part  of  the  outer 
surface  of  the  metallic  can,  and  an  abundant  charge  will  be  ob- 
tained. No  charge  can  be  sustained  towards  the  interior,  be- 
cause there  is  no  object  within  towards  which  induction  can  take 
place  I  but  the  polarization  of  the  air  on  the  outside  produces 
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induction  towai-ds  all  surrounding  objects.*  But  now,  wliilst 
tlie  exterior  still  remains  charged,  hold  an  unexcited  brass  ball, 
attached  to  a  metallic  wire,  in  the  ineide  of  the  cup,  {fig.  ITl,  2), 
■without,  however,  allowing  it  to  touch  it ;  if  the  insulated  paper 
disk,  under  these  circumstances,  be  made  to  touch  any  part  of 
the  inside  of  the  can,  it  will  receive  a  charge ;  the  particles  of  the 
air  within  the  can,  may,  under  these  circumstances,  become  polar- 
ized, because  the  brass  ball  is  in  a  condition  to  become  oppositely 
charged  to  the  can.  If  the  can  be  positive,  the  ball  oeeomes 
negative,  its  positive  electricity  passing  ofl'  to  the  earth  by  the 
wire. 

A  similar  disturbance  of  electric  equilibrium  will  be  found 
whenever  a  chatted  body  is  brought  near  other  uninsulated  ones. 
If  an  excited  glass  tube  be  brought  towards  the  wall  of  the  room, 
and  just  opposite  to  the  tube  the  wall  be  touched  with  the  proof- 
plane,  a  small  charge  of  resinous  electricity  will  be  carried  off, 
and  will  be  perceptible  by  the  electroscope. 

By  increasing  the  surface  of  the  conductor  whilst  the  amount 
of  electricity  remains  the  same,  it  is  obvious  that  the  quantity 
apon  each  portion  of  exposed  surface  is  diminished,  and  the  inten 
eity  of  the  charge  is  said  to  be  lowered.  Thus,  if  a  metallic  rib  ■ 
bon,  coiled  up  by  the  action  of  a  spring,  be  attaclied  to  the  cap 
of  an  electroscope,  and  a  small  charge  be  given  to  it,  a  certain 
divergence  of  the  leaves  will  be  produced  ;  on  uncoiling  the  rib- 
bon, by  means  of  a  silk  thread  attached  to  it  for  the  purpose,  the 
leaves  will  partially  collapse,  because  the  same  amount  of  induc- 
tion towards  the  ceiling  and  floor  of  the  room  is  now  distributed 
over  a  larger  surface ;  but  on  allowing  the  spring  to  exert  its 
elasticity,  and  coil, up  the  ribbon,  the  leaves  will  again  resume 
their  onginal  divergence. 

In  all  cases  of  electric  excitement  the  charge  ia  diffused  over 
the  surface  of  the  conductor,  but  the  form  of  that  surface  mate- 
rially influences  the  mode  in  which  the  electricity  is  distributed. 
If  a  charged  sphere  he  suspended  in  the  centre  of  a  room,  the 
superficial  dismbution  of  the  force  will  be  uniform  on  all  parts 
of  its  surface.  But  if  two  similar  and  equally  excited  spheres  be 
suspended  side  by  side,  the  electric  accumulation  will  be  greatest 
at  those  points  ol  their  respective  surfaces  which  lie  at  the  oppo- 
site extremities  of  a  line  passing  through  the  centre  of  each  ;  and, 
in  a  cylinder,  the  force  is  highest  at  the  two  ends. 

This  change  in  the  distribution  of  electricity  over  the  surface, 
■which  depends  upon  the  change  of  form,  was  carefully  investi- 
gated by  Coulomb,  For  this  purpose  he  employed  his  torsion 
balance,  shown  at  fig.  164.  Tlie  carrier-ball,  a,  of  the  instru- 
ment was  brought  into  contact  with  that  point  of  the  conductor 
which  was  to  be  examined ;  the  ball  thus  acquired  a  ebarge  pro- 
portional to  the  intensity  of  the  electricity  at  that  spot ;  and  the 
intensity  was  measured  in  the  manner  already  described  (236), 

*  Indeed,  a  delicate  electrometer  may  be  ecelaaed  ia  a  abcll  of  condflc^ng  matter, 
which  maj  be  bo  highly  charged  as  to  emit  sparks  ia  all  direc^ona,  though  the  elec- 
trometer win  remain  wholly  unaffected. 
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by  the  angular  repulaion  of  tlie  needle ;  different  points  of  the 
conductor  were  thus  examined  in  succession,  and  the  intensity  at 
each  point  was  compared  with  the  others. 

In  this  way  it  was  found  that  if  two  spheres  of  unec[ual 
diametere  were  each  originally  electrified  to  the  same  degree  of 
intensity  (that  is,  if  each  sphere  were  so  charged  that  the  qnan- 
tity  of  electrieity  upon  a  sqnare  inch  of  the  surface  of  each  was 
exactly  equal  when  the  two  were  separate)  on  bringing  the  two 
into  contact,  the  greatest  accnniulatioii  still  occurred  at  tlie  ex- 
tremities of  a  line  joining  the  centres  of  the  spheres,  bnt  the  ac- 
cumulation was  greater  on  the  small  ball  than  on  the  large  one. 
The  experiment  may  be  carried  still  farther :  for  if  a  sei-ies  of 
spheres  gradually  diminishing  in  size  be  employed,  till  at  last 
they  virtually  end  in  a  point,  the  accumulation  at  length  becomes 
BO  great  that  the  point  is  unable  to  retain  the  charge,  and  disper- 
sion ensues, 

A  rough  idea  of  this  effect  may  be  conveyed  by  fig.  172,  in 
which  A,  B,  and  c  represent 

three  independent  spheres  di-  ^">-  1'2. 

miuishiug  in  size  and  which 
in  No,  1  are  supposed  t  bo 
charged  with  electncity  of 
equfu  intensity,  as  represent 
ed  by  a  shaded  layei  ct  e^ual 
thickness  around  each  while 
No.  2  repr&sents  the  siine 
three  balls  in  contact  Tl  e 
intensity  of  the  cl  ar^,e  as 
shown  by  the  lines  of  shadow 
is  proportionately  much  great 
er  on  the  smallest  hall  tha  i 
on  the  largest.  Points  must 
therefore  be  caretuHy  avoidel  m  tl  e  c  n=(tt  i  t  n  of  ipyiritug 
for  retaining  electricity.  For  similar  reasons  sharp  or  rough 
edges  are  equally  objectionable. 

{^dl)  Stectriccd  Machines. —  p,„  ,^, 

In  order  to  obtain  large  supplies 
of  electricity,  the  electrical  ma- 
chine 18  employed.  Two  princi- 
pal forms  of  tliis  instrument — viz. 
the  cylinder  and  the  plate  ma- 
chine are  in  general  use. 

In  the  cylinder  machine  (fig. 
173)  a  hollow  cylinder  of  glass, 
c,  is  mounted  on  a  horizontal  axis  j 
turning  by  a  winch  in  two  strong 
wooden  supports.  On  one  side 
is  placed  a  leather  cushion,  b, 
stuffed  with  hair  and  faced  with 
silk ;  from  its  upper  edge  proceeds 
nearly  round  the  upper  half  of  the  cylinder. 
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doctor  for  colleetiTig  electricity  from  tlie  rubber.  The  cusliioii  is 
insulated  by  a  strong  elaea  pillar,  g.  To  collect  tlie  electricity 
from  the  giass,  a  metallic  conductor,  r,  is  mounted  on  an  insu 
lating  stem  of  glass,  h  ;  this  conductor,  on  the  side  next  the  glass.. 
is  tiimiBhed  with  a  row  of  points,  which,  from  the  Jiigh  degree  of 
induction  produced  upon  them,  act  as  powerfully  in  receiving  as 
in  dispersing  a  charge.  Before  using  tlie  machine,  a  little  of  the 
amalgam  of  zinc  and  tin  (236)  is  spread  over  the  surface  of  the 
cushion.  When  the  whole  is  made  properly  dry  and  warm,  on 
turning  the  handle  a  brisk,  crackling,  snapping  noise  is  lieard, 
whilst  flaslies  and  sparks  of  fire  dart  round  the  cylinder  from  the 
edge  of  the  silk  flap.  Sparks  of  two  or  three  inches  in  length 
may  now  be  drawn  from  the  prime  conductor,  r,  if  the  hand  be 
applied  to  the  rubber  when  the  cylinder  is  tunied.  In  order  to 
obtain  a  continuous  supply  of  sparks  from  the  conductor,  p,  it  is, 
however,  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  a  conducting  commu- 
nication between  the  nibber  and  tlie  ground.  If  the  prime  con- 
ductor be  made  to  communicate  with  the  ground  while  the  rub- 
ber is  insulated,  sparks  may  be  freely  obtained  from  the  rubber 
on  working  the  machine.  The  electricity  from  the  cylinder  and 
conductor,  p,  however,  is  positive,  like  that  from  glass  generally, 
whilst  that  from  the  rubber  is  negative.  If  the  rubber  and  the 
conductor,  while  both  are  insulated,  be  connected  by  a  metallic 
wire,  no  sparks  can  be  obtained  from  either,  however  vigorously 
the  machine  be  worked,  the  negative  electricity  of  the  rubber 
being  exactly  neutralized  by  an  equal  amount  of  positive  electri- 
city Irom  tlie  cylinder  and  conductor.  The  reason  why  it  be- 
comes necessary,  in  working  the  machine  effectively,  to  connect 
either  the  rubber  or  the  conductor,  p,  witli  the  earth,  is  thus  ren- 
dered obvious,  since  otherwise  induction  takes  place  between  the 
liberated  resinous  electricity  on  the  rubber  and  the  positive  elec- 
tricity which  accumulates  on  the  prime  conductor,  and  thns  pre- 
vents its  free  discharge.  No  sooner,  howfcver,  is  the  negative  elec- 
tricity in  the  rubber 
!■"'■  IT4.  supplied  fi-om  tlie  un- 

limited stores  of  the 
earth  with  an  equiva- 
lent amount  of  positive  ■ 
electricity,  through  a 
chain  suspended  to  it, 
orthrougli  the  body  by 
placing  tlie  handon  the 
nibber,  than  the  accu- 
mulated positive  elec- 
tricity on  tlie  conductor, 
p,  is  free  to  pass  off  in 
sparks  to  such  objects 
as  are  sufficiently  near. 
In  the  Plate  Machiiie 
(fig.  174),  a  flat  plate 
of  glass,   Q,  is  substi- 
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tuted  for  the  cylinder,  o,  in  fig.  173.  The  axis  of  rotation  passes 
through  the  centre  of  this  plate,  and  the  rubbers,  e,  e,  are  placed 
on  each  side  of  the  glass  along  a  portion  of  its  circumference.  In 
this  form,  however,  it  is  not  easy  to  insulate  the  rubbers,  and  to 
obtain  negative  electricity  separately,  though  it  supplies  positive 
electricity  in  abundance,  p  is  the  prime  conductor,  insulated  by 
a  glass  stem. 

(232)  Extensim  Operation  of  Ind-uotion. — As  the  principle 
of  induction  already  explained  is  one  which  pervades  the  whole 
phenomena  of  electricity,  we  proceed  to  point  out  a  few  more  ex- 
amples. 

Evei'y  case  of  attraction  is  preceded  by  induction  :  the  op- 
posed surfaces  become  oppositely  electrilied  by  polar  action,  atter 
which  attraction  ensues.  The  following  elegant  experiment  by 
Snow  Hariis  shows  the  steps  of  tlie  process  clearly  ; — Attach  to 
a  circular  disk  of  silt  card,  a,  fig.  175, 
about  three  inches  m  diameter,  one  end  F'*'-  iffi. 

of  a  slip  of  gold  leaf,  and  by  a  rod  of  shell- 
lac  fasten  tiic  disk  to  a  light  strip  of  wood, 
balanced  at  the  other  end  by  a  weight. 
Suspend  this  freely  by  a  thread,  as  repre- 
sented in  tig.  175  ;  on  bringing  another 
similarly  insulated  chained  gilt  disk,  b, 
near  a,  the  gold  leaf  upon  A  will  diverge, 
and  then  attraction  of  the  disk  will  follow. 

Even  the  phenomena  of  electiical  re- 
pulsion may  be  traced  to  induction.  If  a 
pair  of  slips  of  gilt  paper  be  insulated  and 
suspended  side  by  side  as  in  the  electro- 
scope, they  will  diverge  when  charged ;  whilst  in  this  condition 
a  proof-plane  will  detect  no  electricity  on  their  inner  sui-faces, 
but  abundance  on  the  outer  ones :  induction  takes  place  towards 
surronnding  objects,  which  attract  the  leaves,  and  they  separate 
from  each  other  ;  but  if  any  conducting  body  in  communication 
with  the  earth  be  introduced  between  the  two  leaves,  induction 
now  takes  place  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  leaves  towards  it, 
and  they  instantly  collapse.  Many  amusing  electrical  experi- 
ments have  been  contrived  upon  the  principle  of  induction : — 
light  figures,  placed  on  a  conducting  surface  under  an  electrified 
plate,  are  made  to  dance  by  alternate  attractions  and  repulsions. 
If  a  number  of  strips  of  paper  be  supported  in  the  centre  of  a 


room,  by  attaching  them  to  a  wire  -which  is  in  connexion  with 
the  conductor  of  a  powerful  machine  in  action,  they  will  rise  up 
and  divei^e  in  all  directions,  towards  the  ceiling,  the  walls,  ana 
the  floor,  under  the  influence  of  induction ;  if  a  conducting  point 
or  surface  be  brought  near  them,  they  will  all  bend  over  and  eon- 
vei^  towards  it, 

(233)  Eleotrophorus. — The  electrophorus  of  Yolta  is  an  in- 
expensive and  portable  kind  of  electrical  machine  which  derives 
its  name  from  rjKeKTpov,  and  tjiopotr  carrying,  in  allusion  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  metallic  cover  carries  electricity  i  it  owes 
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its  activity  to  the  operation  of  induction,  wliioli  indeed  it  is  well 
calculated  to  exemplify.  The  instrument  (fig.  ItG)  consists  of  a 
resinouB  plate,  e,  13  or  15  inches  in  diameter, 
which  may  be  composed  of  equal  parts  of  shell- 
lac,  reain  and  Venice  tiirpe]itine,  melted  together 
and  cast  into  a  circular  cake  of  about  an  inch 
in  thickness.  This  cake  rests  on  a  sheet  of  tin- 
plate  or  metal,  t  ;  it  is  furnished  with  a  movea- 
ble cover  consisting  of  a  somewhat  smaller  circu- 
lar metallic  plate,  M,  to  which  is  attached  an  insulating  handle. 
Tlie  resinous  cake  is  rubbed  with  warm  and  dry  fur  or  flannel, 
and  on  then  putting  down  the  metallic  cover  by  its  insulating 
handle,  a  spark  of  negative  electricity  may  be  drawn  from  it ; 
on  again  raising  it,  a  spark  still  brighter,  of  positive  electricity, 
may  be  obtained.  On  replacing  the  cover,  another  negative 
spark  may  be  drawn,  and  on  raising  It,  another  positive  one,  and 
this  may  be  repeated  for  an  indefinite  number  of  times. 

The  action  of  the  electropliorus  may  be  tlius  explained. 
When  the  cake  is  rubbed,  it  becomes  negatively  eleetnfled  on 
its  upper  surface ;  the  under  surface,  which  is  in  communication 
with  the  earth  through  the  tin-plate,  becomes,  by  induction,  posi- 
tive, to  a  similar  extent,  the  particles  of  the  cake  being  tlirown 
into  a  polar  condition.  It  thus  polarizes  the  metallic  plate  on 
which  it  rests,  liberating  negative  electricity,  and  this  passes  off 
to  the  earth,  whilst  the  metal  preserves  a  positive  charge,  which, 
being  retained  by  induction,  is  not  perceived  until  the  inductive 
action  of  the  upper  surface  is  directed  to  the  metallic  cover.  If 
the  metallic  cover  be  now  brought  down  upon  the  upper  surface 
of  the  cake,  it  touches  the  resin  on  a  few  points  only,  and  from 
the  inferior  conducting  power  of  the  resin  receives  but  little 
direct  negative  charge  from  the  contact ;  instead  of  this,  the 
under  surface  of  the  metal  becomes  positive  by  induction  from 
the  resin,  whilst  upon  its  upper  surface  a  con-esponding  amount 
of  negative  electricity  is  set  free  ;  this  escapes  in  the  rbnn  of  a 
spark,  if  a  conductor  be  presented.  On  raising  tlie  cover  after 
the  escape  of  the  negative  spark,  the  positive  electricity,  which 
before  was  attracted  to  the  lower  surface  of  the  metallic  cover 
and  held  there  by  induction,  is  in  excess,  and  it  is  ready  to  escape 
as  a  spark  when  a  conductor  is  presented  near  enough  to  it.  As 
the  resin  has  lost  none  of  its  charge,  the  process  maj*  be  repeated 
for  an  indefinite  number  of  times.*  If  after  the  resmous  cake  of 
the  electrophorus  has  been  excited  in  the  usual  manner,  it  be 

E laced  upon  an  insulating  support,  and  the  metallic  cover  be 
rouglit  down  upon  it  by  means  of  the  insulating  handle,  little  or 
no  negative  electricity  will  be  obtained  from  the  upper  plate  on 
connecting  it  with  the  ground :  but  if  a  connexion  be  made 

*  The  correctness  of  this  explanation  may  be  veriSed  bj  Eubstituting  for  Ihe  metallic 
cover  a  drculac  liisk  of  tinfoil  of  Ihe  same  diameter,  and  pressing  it  dojvn  into  complete 
contact  nith  the  rednous  plate  ;  on  remoTing  the  tinfoil  it  will  be  found  to  liave  dis- 
charged the  resinous  plale  completelj  ;  and  no  charge  will  now  be  communicable  to  the 
Insulated  metalhc  cover  until  the  surface  of  the  reein  baa  been  exdted  anew  fcy  fiiction 
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between  the  upper  and  nnder  metallic  plate  by  toucliing  one 
with  eacli  band,  a  eliglit  slioek  will  be  felt  (235),  owing  to  the 
neutralization  of  the  positive  electricity  of  the  lower  plate  by 
the  liberated  negative  of  the  upper.  On  now  raising  the  cover, 
a  positive  spark  may  be  obtained,  and  on  replacing  the  dis- 
charged plate  upon  the  resin,  the  same  series  of  phenomena  may 
be  repeated  as  often  as  the  operator  pleases,  without  exciting  the 
resiu  anew  (235). 

(234)  Spread  of  Induction. — A  remarkable  peculiarity  in 
electrical  induction  has  yet  to  be  noticed.  When  a  charged 
sphere,  A,  is  Buspended  exactly  in  the  centre  of  a  hollow  spherical 
cavity,  e,  fig.  177,  induction  diminishes  in 
every  direction  as  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance ;  but  it  is  quite  othei-wise  if  the 
charged  ball  be  suspended  within  the  hol- 
low sphere  in  any  other  position.  If  we 
com]jare  radiant  heat  with  induced  electri- 
city, it  will  he  found  that  the  approach  of 
a  cold  body,  8,  towards  a  source  of  radiant 
heat  does  not  affect  the  radiations  to  the 
objects  around,  excepting  in  the  case  of 
those  which  are  immediately  sheltered  by 
its  shadow,  as  at  e,  fig.  177  :  not  so,  however,  if  we  bring  an  un- 
insulated conductor  towards  a  body  charged  with  electricity. 
The  approach  of  such  a  conductor  concentrates  the  inductive 
action  more  or  less~eompletely  upon  itself,  and  to  a  correspond- 
ing estent  withdraws  that  action  which  was  previously  directed 
towards  the  suiTounding,  but  more  distant,  envelope.  The 
fewer  are  the  intervening  particles  of  the  dielectria  air  to  he 
polarized,  the  higher  does  the  polarity  rise  in  each  particle,  and 
the  more  completely  is  the  induction  called  off  from  more  distant 
objects :  consequently  the  smaller  the  distance  between  the 
charged  and  the  disturbing  body,  the  more  complete  is  the  diver- 
sion. The  polarity  of  the  intei-posed  air  may  at  last  rise  so  high 
that  it  can  sustain  the  tension  no  longer,  and  a  spark  passes 
between  the  two  surfaces.  The  particles  of  the  dielectric  are  in 
a  forced  condition  and  like  the 
coils  of  a  spring  tend  to  let  irn  t  f  n   i  i 

their  normal  state 

This  in  portant  fact  mav  1"  e  1 
lustrated  m  the  f  ilowmg  wiv 
Let  A  fig  178  jepiesent  n  insu 
lated  circular  conducting  phte 
connectel  with  an  eleetrofcope 
Give  to  the  plate  a  a  small  p  si 
tive  chii^e  buihcient  to  oause  di 
vergence  of  tl  e  leaves  of  the  elec 
troscope  then  cause  a  secjnl  conluctmg  jlite  n  wh  1  is  un 
insulate  I,  to  ippioich  tl  t  plate  a  ITie  leaves  ot  tie  electio 
scope  V.  ill  gradu  ilh  collapse  t  nt  tl  ey  will  t  pen  out  aga  n,  when 
B  is  withdrawn.      In  this  espeiiment  a  portion  of  the  positive 
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electricity  of  plate  b,  equivalent  in  quantity  to  that  of  tlie 
charged  body,  a,  passea  oil  to  the  earth.  Owing  to  this  lateral 
action,  if  the  plate  b  be  retained  very  near  to  a,  the  plate  a  may 
receive  a  considerable  amoTint  of  charge,  by  repeated  applicatione 
of  a  body  feebly  chained,  provided  that  Buch  body  is  freshly 
charged  between  each  contact  with  a  ;  by  these  repetitious  small 
quantities  of  electricity  may  be  accumulated,  and  rendered  evi- 
dent by  suddenly  withdrawing  the  uninsulated  plate,  e  ;  the 
leaves  of  the  electroscope  diverge,  because  by  such  withdraw^ 
the  whole  induction  19  directed  to  surrounding  objects  instead  of 
being  concentrated  upon  b.  An  apparatus  of  this  kind  has  been 
called  ft  condenser,  Jrom  its  power  of  collecting  and  rendering 
visible,  by  repeated  contacts,  quantities  of  electricity  too  minute 
to  be  otherwisepei-ceptihle. 

(335)  The  Lei/den  Jar. — By  substituting  a  solid  dielectric, 
such  as  gla^,  for  the  sheet  of  air  between  the  plates  a  and  b  in 
tile  preceding  experiment,  a  nmdi  higher  degree  of  induction 
may  be  obtained,  since  the  fixed  position  of  the  particles  of  the 
glass  prevents  them  from  moving  off  when  highly  charged.  lu 
fact,  ft  plate  of  glass  between  two  metallic  surfaces  constitutes  an 
apparatus  for  storing  up  electricity  ;  and  is,  in  its  simplest  form, 
the  important  instrument  celebrated  from  the  place  of  its  dis- 
covery as  the  Leyden  Jar.  Excepting  as  a  matter  of  convenience 
it  does  not  signify  whether  the  glass  he  flat  or  cm'ved,  only  it  is 
found  more  easy  to  manipulate  with  jars  than 
Fig.  na.  with  flat  plates.    The  ordinary  form  of  Ley- 

den jar  is  represented  at  o,  tig.  179,     It  con- 
sists of  a  bottle,  of  thin  glass,  with  a  wide 
/^l  neck.     A  coating  of  tinfoil  is  pasted  upon 

^  both  the  internal  surf'ace,  i,  and  the  outer  sur- 

-^W  face  o,  to  within  three  or  four  inches  of  the 

,  i^|M  neck.     The  upper  portion  of  the  glass  is  left 

free  from  conducting  matter  in  order  to  pi-e- 
serve  the  insulation  of  the  two  coatings.  A 
wire,  sunuounted  by  a  brass  knob,,  and  sup- 
ported by  a  smooth  plug  of  dry  wood,  sei'ves  to 
convey  the  charge  to  the  inner  coating,  with 
which  it  is  in  contact.  Such  a  jar  will  receive 
and  sustain  a  cliai^  of  much  higher  intensity 
than  a  simple  conducting  surface  of  brass  or 
of  tinfoil  of  the  same  extent, 

A  simple  expeiiment  will  suffice  to  show 
the  correctness  of  this  statement.  A  single 
turn  of  the  machine  will  be  sutEcient  to  cause 
a  straw,  B,  fig.  l'?9,  suspended  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  graduated  arc,  and  attached  to  the  prime  conductor  of 
the  machine,  p,  to  assume  its  utmost  anguiai-  repulsion ;  but  if 
the  knob  of  a  Leyden  jar,  which  need  not  expose  a  coated  surface 
of  an  extent  equal  to  the  superficial  area  of  the  prime  conductor, 
be  presented  as  at  p,  it  will  talie  eight  or  ten  turns  of  the  machine 
to  produce  the  same  amount  of  repulsion ;   bright  sparks  will 
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pass  in  rapid  euccession  between  the  knob  and  the  conductor,  if 
the  two  be  separated  by  a  amall  interval,  and  on  connecting  the 
two  coatings  of  the  jar  by  the  discharged  rod,  d  (which  is  merely 
&  jointed  wire  terminating  in  brass  bSls,  and  wliich  for  safety  is 
insnlated  on  a  gla^  hand^),  the  eqniHbrium  is  restored  suddenly 
and  completely  with  a  loud  snap  and  a  brilliant  spark.  If  the 
discharge  were  allowed  to  take  plax:e  through  the  arms,  or  an^- 
part  of  the  body,  a  sudden  panful  sen8at]o»,  termed  the  decine 
shook,  would  be  experienced.  The  power  of  the  Lejden  jar 
may  be  increased  by  increasing  its  size ;  and  when  it  would  be 
iuconvenient  to  use  jars  of  a  large  size,  a  similar  increase  in 
power  may  be  obtained  by  placing  a  number  of  small  jars  side 
by  side  upon  a  sheet  of  tinfoil,  or  other  conductor,  which  con- 
nects together  all  their  outer  coatings,  whilst  by  means  of  wires 
all  their  inner  coatings  are  similarly  connected  with  each  other. 
Such  an  arrangement  of  jars  is  called  an  eledriodl  iattery,  and  is 
shown  at  fig.  190.  If  the  jars  be  of  uniform  thickness,  the 
power  of  the  battery  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
coated  surface,  but  the  intensity  of  the  charge  will  he  inversely 
as  the  scjuare  of  the  thickness  of  the  glass.  (Wheatstone,  Gavemr- 
ment  R&poH  on  Elecirie  Odhlm,  1861,  Appendix,  p.  285.) 

That  the  charge  of  the  Leyden  jar  depends  upon  an  action  of 
contiguous  particles,  polarization  taking  place  across  the  dielec- 
tric, may  be  shown  by  taking  three  or  four  lamime  of  glass,  and 
placing  them  one  above  anotlier  between  two  metallic  plates, 
thus  forming  them  into  one  compound  plate,  and  then  chaining 
the  whole.  If  the  upper  p!af«  becomes  positively  chained,  the 
lower  one  will  become  negative,  whilst  each  intermediate  plate 
becomes  polarized,  and  thus  transmits  the  inductive  effect- 
As  might  be  anticipated  from  tliia  experiment,  it  is  tbund  that 
the  charge  of  the  jar  does  not  reside  in  the  coatings,  which  mere- 
ly act  as  conductors  to  favour  the  distribution  and  escape  ot  the 
electricity.  If  a  jar  be  fitted  with  moveable  coatings,  and  then 
charged,  each  of  the  coatings  may  be  removed  by  \  suitable  insa- 
lating  support ;  the  coatings  may  be  handled  after  such  removal ; 
the  jar  may  then  be  replaced  iu  them,  and  it  will  give  a  power- 
ful spark  when  discharged  in  the  usual  manner.* 

The  following  experiments  will  elucidate  the  action  of  the 
Leyden  jar  when  in  the  process  of  receiving  a  charge.  Let  ajar, 
A,  fig.  180,  be  placed  upon  an  insulating  stand,  and  let  its  knob 
be  brought  near  to  tlie  prime  conductor,  p,  of  an  electrical 
machine  in  action ;  under  these  circumstances  it  will  be  found 
to  receive  little  or  no  chaise.  I^ow  place  an  uninsulated  con- 
ductor, 0,  near  its  outer  coating ;  sparks  will  pass  trom  p  to  the 
knob  of  the  jar  a  ;  and  for  every  spai-k  tliat  passes  to  the  knob 

*  The  jar,  if  weH  diiod,  will  be  found  after  this  disolwrga  still  to  retain  a  polar  cott- 
ditton  like  the  cake  uf  the  electrophoms.  Aflei*  the  discharge,  tf  the  inner  coating 
be  wiUidrawn  by  an  insulating  handle,  it  will  give  off  a  positive  spark,  and,  on  replaeing 
the  coa^ng,  the  jar  may  be  a  second  time  dis<£apged  ;  and  ILs  aame  aeries  of  operatiouB 
may  be  repeated  several  times. 
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of  the  jar,  a  spark  will  pass  from  the  outer  coating  to  the  uuinsn 
lated  eoiiduetor  c.  If  tlie  jar  be  receiving 
positive  electricity  from  the  machine  upou  its 
mterior,  it  will  be  found  that  an  equal  quaa- 
tit>  ot  positive  electricity  is  disengaged  from 
the  exterior.  A  second  uninsulated  jar  may 
be  pi  iced  so  as  to  receive  upon  its  knob  the 


thus  become  charged  to  an  extent  equal  to  the 
chaige  of  the  first  jar.  Again,  if  three  insn 
latea  jars  be  placed  as  in  fig.  181,  where  p  in- 
diLates  the  piinie  conductor,  whilst  the  coat- 
ing of  the  last  jar  is  brought  near  to  a  wire,  n, 
proceeding  from  the  insulated  rubber  of  the 
m-Khme,  for  each  spark  that  passes  from  the 
conductor  p  a  similai  spark  wil!  be  seen  to  pass  between  each 
of  the  jars,  and  between  the  last  jar  and  the  wire  n.     In  this  way 


h  jar  will  become  equally  and  powerfully  charged,  although 
h  the  machine  and  the  jars  are  completely  insulated. 
From  the  foregoing  experiments  it  is  plain  that  a  jar  when 
irged,  contains  no  more  of  either  electricity  than  it  does  in  its 
i^.itral  condition,  but  the  distribution  of  the  two  forces  is  differ- 
mt.     This  statement  may  be  illustrated  by  aid  of  the  diagram, 
ig.  182  : — Let  No.  1  indicate  an  enlarged  section  of  the  glass  side 
of  tne  jar,  the  partially  shaded 
^'iG.  182.  circles  showing  its  particles  in 

the  neutral  state ;  i  represent- 
ing a  section  of  the  inner  me- 
tallic coating,  and  o  a  section 
of  the  outer  coating.  Let  No, 
3  be  a  section  of  tlie  same  jar 
when  a  charge  of  positive  elec- 
tricity has  been  tlirown  by  the 
machme  upon  the  inner  sur- 
faj^e,  I.  In  this  case  a  corre- 
sponding quantity  of  negative 
electricity  must  have  passed  off  from  the  same  coating  to  the  con- 
ductor of  the  machine,  leaving  the  superficial  layer  of  particles 
bodily  charged  with  positive  electricity,  as  shown  by  the  wliite 
circles  in  No.  2.  In  order,  however,  that  this  charge  of  the  inner 
layer  may  occur,  it  is  necessary  that  the  outer  layer  be  uninsu- 
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lated,  for  reasons  wliich  will  be  immediateJy  explained.  The 
two  electricities  in  No.  2  are  represented  as  bein^  accumulated 
on  opposite  aides  of  each  of  the  particles  composing  the  layers 
intermediate  between  the  inner  and  outer  superficial  layers  of 
tlie  glass,  the  white  half  indicating  the  positive  electricity,  the 
black  half  the  negative.  Polarization  of  each  particle  of  the 
dielectric  glass  intervening  between  the  two  surfaces  is  produced, 
and  a  quantity  of  positive  electricity  is  therefore  disengaged  from 
the  second  surface,  which  is  exactly  equal  to  that  distriBiited  by 
tlie  inner  coating,  i,  upon  the  first ;  but  unless  an  escape  be 
afibrded  for  this  excess  of  positive  electricity  from  tlie  second 
surface,  no  charge  is  received  by  the  jar,  for  polarization  becomes 
impossible,  and  no  appreciable  amount  of  electricity  can  enter  the 
jar  from  tiie  machine.  At  the  same  time  that  positive  electn- 
city  is  escaping  from  the  outer  superfcial  layer,  a  corresponding 
quantity  ot  negative  electricity  supplies  its  place,  consequently 
this  layer  becomes  bodily  charged  with  negative  electricity,  as 
indicated  by  the  fully  shaded  circles. 

It  thus  appears  tliat  the  charging  of  ajar  with  electricity  ia 
totally  different  from  the  Ojieration  of  filling  a  bottle  with  a 
liquid;  the  electricity  is  distributed  not  in  the  cavity  of  the 
bottle,  hut  in  tlie  substance  of  the  glass  itself.  Indeed,  it  has 
been  already  stated  that  a  flat  plate  will  answer  equally  well 
with  the  jar,  hut  the  jar,  fi'om  its  form,  is  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience preferred.  In  tlie  experiment  with  the  three  insulated 
jars,  an  explanation  similar  to  the  foregoing  one  may  be  given : 
— A  quantity  of  positive  electricity  passes  from  the  conductor  of 
the  machine  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  first  jar,  A  eoiTespond- 
ing  quantity  of  the  same  kind  of  electricity  simultaneously  passes 
off  from  the  opposite  coating  into  the  next  jar,  which  in  its  turn 
becomes  similarly  polai'ized  ;  and  so  on  in  succession,  nn!il,  from 
the  last  jar,  a  quantity  of  positive  electiicity  passes  to  the  nibher, 
exactly  sufficient  to  neutralize  the  negative  electricity  liberated 
by  the  machine,  which  is  necessarily  equivalent  to  the  positive 
electricity  accumulated  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  first  jar.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  the  last  jar  be  connected  with  tlie  rubber 
directly,  the  same  object  will  be  attained  by  allowing  the  dis- 
cbarge to  take  place  into  the  earth,  provided  that  the  mbber  also 
be  in  conducting  communication  with  the  earth.  Although  it  is 
usual  in  the  charging  of  a  jar  to  connect  the  internal  coating 
with  the  prime  conductor,  yet  the  jar  may  be  charged  equally 
well  if  its  insulated  external  coating  he  connected  with  the  con- 
ductor wliilst  the  inner  coating  is  made  to  communicate  with  the 
earth  ;  in  this  case,  howevei-,  the  charge  on  the  outer  surface  ia 
positive,  whilst  tlie  inner  surface  becomes  negative. 

Each  jar  in  the  series,  fig.  181,  thus  receives  a  charge,  thoneh 
only  one  has  been  placed  m  connexion  mtli  the  machine ;  the 
superfluous  electricity  upon  the  outer  coating  of  the  first  having 
chai^d  the  second,  and  so  on.  If  the  insulations  be  good,  and 
the  glass  of  the  jars  thin,  the  last  jar  will  be  charged  veiy  nearly 
to  the  same  extent  as  the  firet. 
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When  all  tlie  jars  have  btsen  thus  charged,  all  will  be  simul- 
taneously diechaj-ged  if  the  inner  coating  ot  the  first  jar  he  eon- 
.  nected  with  the  outer   coating   of  the  last ;   but  although  no 

greater  amount  of  electricity  passes  between  the  two  extreme  jars 
lan  would  have  passed  between  the  inner  and  outer  coating  of 
a  single  one,  the  distance  through  which  tlie  spark  paeses  is  very 
much  greater,  and  for  equal  charges  it  is  found  to  increase  as  the 
number  of  jars  thus  discharged  :  if  a  spark  of  one  inch  in  length 
be  obtained  with  one  jar,  with  two  jars  the  spark  would  be  2 
inches,  with  four,  4  inches,  and  so  on.  In  practice  the  distance 
is  something  less,  because,  owing  to  imperfect  insulation  and  to 
tlie  resistance  of  the  glass  to  receive  a  charge,  eaeli  succeeding 
jar  receives  a  somewhat  weaker  charge  than  the  one  which  pre- 
cede it. 

(236)  Measures  of  Eleci/ricity. — It  is  u])on  the  principles  just 
explained  that  Snow  Harris  has  constructed  his  XJfiit  jar,  for 
measuring  out  definite  quantities  of  electiicity.  The  unit  jar  is  a 
miniature  Leyden  jar  mounte(J  on  a  slender  insulating  rod  of 
glass.  Attached  to  the  outside  of  the  jar  is  a  wire  terminating 
m  a  ball,  a,  fig.  183,  parallel  to  the  usual  wire  and  ball  which 
passes  to  the  interior;  on  the  wire 
■  ^^®'  connected  with  the  inside,  is  a  third 

sliding  bail,  5 — tliis  can  at  pleasore 
be  brought  to  any  required  distance 
from  tlie  ball,  a,  whicn  is  connected 
with  the  oTitside:  whilstthe  unit  jar 
is  becoming  charged  from  the  ma- 
chine (say  that  its  outer  surface  is 
rendered  positive,  as  represented  in 
the  figure),  an  equal  quantity  of 
positive  electricity  is  passing  off  from 
the  interior  along  the  wire,  w>,  at- 
tached to  the  inside  of  the  Jar,  b, 
which  is  to  be  loaded  with  a  definite 
Quantity :  as  soon  as  the  charge  in 
the  unit  measure  rises  sufficiently 
high,  it  dischai^s  itself  between  the 
adjusted  balls,  a,  5,  without  afiecting 
the  charge  in  the  jar,  b.  A  second  charge  is  now  given  to  the 
unit  jar,  which  discharges  itself  when  it  rises  to  the  same  amount 
as  before  :  during  each  successive  charge  of  the  unit  jar,  a  cor- 
responding quantity  of  positiTe  electricity  passes  from  its  exte- 
rior into  B,  so  that  by  counting  the  number  of  sparks  that  pass 
between  a  and  h,  the  number  of  eqiial  quantities  or  arbitrary 
units  which  have  been  given  to  the  jai',  b,  is  ascertained.  Sup- 
posing the  adjustment  of  the  balls,  a  and  J,  to  remain  the  same, 
the  jar  b  may  be  made  to  receive,  for  any  number  of  times  sno- 
cessively,  equal  amounts  of  electrical  charge,  by  causing  an  equal 
number  of  discharges  of  the  unit  jar  to  take  place  in  each  case. 
Otlier  means  have  been  proposed  for  ensuring  an  equal  s 
fitricit.v  in  a.  lar.      T,nm^st  i}^stp]>n.Tmm.n  filfiM 


mulation  of  electricity  in  ajar. 


le'fl  dischargmg  etectrometeT 
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is  the  eimjilest  of  these.     One  form  of  tbie  apparatus  is  bIiow 

fig.  184 ;  its  principle  of  action  -will  be  at  once  apparent. 

an  ordinary  Leyden  jar,  in  the  ball,  a,  of  which 

a  hole  is  drilled  to  receive  the  brass  pin  of  the  ^'*'-  ^^■ 

electrometer ;  a  bent  glass  arm,  b,  carries  upon 

its  lower  extremity  a  brass  socket,  c,  through 

which  slid««  an  insulated  rod  canying  a  brass 

knob  on  eitlier  extremity  ;  one  of  these  balls,y, 

can  be  placed  at  any  required  distance  from  the 

knob  of^  the  leyden  jar.     A  chain  or  wire,  w, 

cft'eets  a  coatmnnication  between  the  sliding  rod 

and  the  outside  of  the  jar.     If  the  interval  be 

tween  a  and  y  be  maintained  unifoiTti,  the  jar 

will  always  require  the  same  amount  of  charge 

before  the  discharge  takes  place  between  th^e 

two  balls,  A  aiid_;^    Tlie  quantity  of  electricity 

in  the  charge  is  proportioned  to  the  distance  between  the  balls  : 

with  an  interval  of  half  an  inch  the  force  would  be  double  that 

required  when  the  distance  was  only  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 

The  force  of  attraction  between  two  charged  surfaces  has 
been  measured  by  an  ingenious  modification  of  the  common  bal- 
ance devised  by  Snow  Harris.  A  light  disk  of  gilt  wood  is  eub- 
Btituted,  as  shown  in  fig.  185,  for  one  of  the  pans  of  the  balance ; 


beneath  it  i  i  se  ond  '^imiUi  m  i  Utei  di  k  the  uipende  1  ii^k 
and  the  balance  beim  thiough  it&  support  irt,  connected  with 
the  extenor  of  a  Ie\den  jar  and  the  lower  m  ulatel  disk  with 
the  interior  ot  the  lar  By  charging  the  Lejden  jar  with  definite 
quantities  of  electncity  by  means  of  the  unit  jar,  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  attractive  force  were  experimentally  determined. 
One  or  two  of  the  more  important  results  may  be  given  as  an  il- 
lustration of  the  mode  of  proceeding. 

If  a  Leyden  jar  chamed  with  a  certain  quantity  of  electricity 
produce  between  the  disks  an  attractive  force  sufficient  to  raise  4 
grains,  it  will  wlien  charged  with  double  the  quantity  raise  four 
times  the  amount  or  16  grains ;  with  three  times  the  quantity  it 
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will  raise  nine  times  the  amount,  or  36  grains  ;  consequently,  if 
tlie  extent  of  cliarged  surface  continue  constant,  the  attractiop 
increases  as  the  square  of  the  quantity. 

When  two  equal  and  similar  jars  are  used  instead  of  one  jar, 
and  the  same  quantity,  say  ten  units,  is  distributed  over  them, 
the  attractive  force  will  be  diminished  to  ^,  and  with  three  jara 
to  I  of  what  it  was  when  a  single  jar  was  em]ilojed.  For  in- 
stance, a  quantity  which  on  one  jar  would  raise  18  grains,  would, 
if  diHiised  ovei"  two  similar  jai-s,  raise  only  4J  grains ;  and  if 
diffused  over  tliree,  it  would  raise  only  2  grains.  If,  therefore, 
the  quantity  remain  constant,  tlie  attractive  force  is  inversely  aa 
the  squares  of  the  charged  surfaces  of  tlie  jars.  When  the  dis- 
tance between  tlie  diets  was  altered,  it  was  found,  for  charges  of 
equal  intensity,  that  tlie  attractive  force  varied  inversely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance, — the  attractive  force  being  4  times  as 
great  at  1  inch,  as  it  was  at  3  inches,  distance. 

(237)  Specifio  Indvetion. — It  has  been  shown  that  the  induc- 
tion between  two  conducting  plates,  one  of  which  is  insulated 
while  tlie  other  communicates  with  the  earth,  is  facilitated  by 
diminishing  the  thickness  of  the  dielectric  which  separates  them, 
and  that  the  insulated  plate  is  enabled  to  receive  a  higher 
amount  of  charge  by  reducing  the  number  of  particles  of  the 
dielectric  which  undei^o  polaiization.  It  is  evident  fi-om  this 
circumstance  that  the  polarization  is  attended  with  a  certain 
amount  of  resistance.  Faraday  discovered  that  this  resistance 
varies  in  amount  with  the  material  of  the  dielectric  employed  ; 
some  substances  becoming  polarized  more  readily  than  others. 
The  relative  facility  of  induction  through  the  different  bodira  is 
compared  with  a  common  standard  constitutes  their  speoifie  in- 
ductive capacity.  A  plate  of  sliell-lac,  for  example,  of  an  inch  m 
thickness,  allows  induction  to  take  place  across  it  twice  as  readilv 
as  does  an  equal  thickness  of  atmospheric  air,  and  sulphur  with  i 
facility  equal  to  that  of  shell-lac. 

The  following  table  represents,  according  to  Snow  HaiTi-i 
{Phil.  Trans.,  1843,  p.  170),  the  specific  mductivc  power  ol 
various  bodies : — 

^ecifio  Induction. 


The  fundamental  fact  may  be  shown  by  the  following  simple 
experiment  (fig.  186).  About  1^  inch  above  tlie  cap  of  a  gold- 
leM  electroscope  suspend  an  insulated  disk  of  metal,  and  com- 
municate a  small  charge  to  the  insulated  disk;  the  gold-leaves 
immediately  diverge  by  induction.  Between  the  disk  and  the 
electroscope  substitute  for  the  dielectric  air,  a  body  the  specific 
induction  of  which  is  greater  than  that  of  air,  such,  for  example, 
as  a  plate  of  shell-lac,  s,  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  mounted  on  an 
insulated   handle ;    the  leaves  will   immediately  diverge  more 
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widely,  "beeaiise  induetion  towards  the 
■DStnimDiit  takes  place  more  freely  ;  on 
removing  the  shell-lac  the  leaves  of  the 
electroscope  return  to  their  original  di- 
vergence. The  effect  is  precisely  simi- 
lar to  that  which  would  be  produced  by 
brhiging  the  charged  plate  nearer  to  the 
electroscope  in  air.  Similar  phenomena 
oecm'  if  a  mass  of  sulphur  or  of  resin  be 
substituted  for  the  sliell-lao. 

In  good  conductors  no  such  polariza- 
tion can  he  traced,  and  in  imperfect  con- 
ductors, such  as  spermaceti,  the  results 
become  indistinct. 

With  gaseous  bodies  no  difference  in 
specific  indactife  power  is  found  to  ex- 
ist :  it  is  remarkable  that  the  ciieraical 
nature  of  the  gas  lias  no  influence ;  all  gases  having  the  same 
inductive  capacity  as  common  air.  No  variation  in  temperature, 
in  density,  in  dryness,  or  in  moisture,  pi-oduces  any  change  in 
this  respect.  The  apparatus  with  whidi  Faraday  mvestigated 
these  curious  phenomena  was  a  kind  of  Leyden  phial  (tig.  1ST), 
consisting  of  two  concentric  metallic  spheres, 
A,  A,  insulated  from  each  other  by  a  stem  of  ^'*'- 1*'- 

shell-lac,  b.  Any  dielectric  could  in  succes- 
sion be  placed  between  the  spheres,  whether 
the  subject  of  experiment  were  solid,  liquid, 
or  aoritbrm,  as  by  connecting  it  with  the 
air-pump  by  means  of  the  stop-cock,  s,  it 
could  be  exliausted,  and  the  interval  filled 
with  any  gaseous  medium,  with  the  same 
facihty  as  with  a  liquid  {Phil.  Trails.,  1838, 
p.  9).  Two  of  these  jara  having  been  pre- 
pared, a  ehai^  was  given  to  one  of  them, 
after  it  had  been  filled  with  the  body  the  in- 
ductive capacity  of  which  was  to  be  dtiter- 
inined,  and  the  charge  was  then  divided  with 
the  second  similar  apparatus,  in  which  tlie 
interval  between  the  spheres  was  filled  with 
air  only.  The  intonsity  of  the  eliarge  in 
each  case  was  measured,  hy  means  of  a  car- 
rier-ball and  Conlomb's  electrometer. 

(238)  Varimis  Modes  of  Discharge. — 
We  pass  on  now  to  consider  the  different 
modes  in  which  the  electric  equilibrium  is 
restored  after  it  has  been  disturbed :  this  restoration  may  be 
effected  in  one  of  three  ways,  for  the  excited  body  may  be  dis- 
charged either  by  (a)  conduetion,  by  (J)  disruption,  or  by  (c) 
coiiveciion. 

(239)  a.  OondnMion. — ^When  a  charged  Leyden  jar  is  dis- 
charged in  the  usual  way  through  a  disc£arging-rod,  the  electri- 
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city  passes  quietly  throwgh  the  wire  of  the  discharger  by  coiidne 
tion,  but  traverses  the  interposed  air  by  disruption,  in  the  fonc 
of  a  spark  attended  with  noise. 

All  bodies,  shelUae  and  glass  not  excepted,  possess  a  certain 
amount  of  conducting  power,  which  gives  rise  to  the  phenomenon 
termed  the  residual  charge  of  a  jar,  or  battery.  If  a  jar  be 
charged  strongly,  and  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  be  discharged,  a  slight  apparent  renewal  of 
the  ehai'ge  will  take  place,  and  a  second  smaller  spark  may  be 
obtained  ft'om  it.  This  Faraday  considers  to  be  due  to  the  pene- 
tration by  conduction  of  a  portion  of  the  charge  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  dielectric.  Each  surface  of  the  glass  acquires  a 
weak  charge,  one  of  positive,  the  other  of  negative  electricity ;  but 
as  soon  as  the  constraining  power  which  caused  this  penetration 
of  the  electricity  is  removed,  it  returns  towards  the  nearest  sur- 
face and  produces  the  slight  recharge,  or  residual  charge.  ■ 

As  no  bodies  are  perfect  insulators,  so  none  are  perfect  con- 
ductors, for  even  the  metals  offer  a  certain  measurable  resistance 
to  the  transmission  of  electricity.     The  following  experiment  will 
serve  to  illustrate  this  point.    Charge  a  large  Leyden  jar  (fig.  188), 
and  arrange  a  mctalhc  wire, 
FiQ.  188.  w,  50  or  100  feet  in  length,  so 

^— ,,  „         "v^  as  to  act  the  part  of  a  dis- 

(^  U\j|JU\jyiI\JlH]\        j^"^^  chatgci      it  the  same  time 

open  a  si  ort  path  for  the  dis- 
charge to  the  outer  coating, 
b\  biingmg  the  balls  a  and  b 
withm  a  short  distance  of  each 
other  Under  this  arrange- 
ment a  portion  of  the  electri- 
citv  tikes  the  shoi'ter  course 
from  a  to  h,  and  o^  eito  i  e'^  the  high  lesistince  of  tlie  stratum 
of  air  interposed  b  t  veen  the  balh,  owug  to  the  resistance  ex- 
perienced by  the  dischai^e  to  its  passage  along  the  continuous 
conducting  wire,  w. 

This  r^istance,  even  in  good  conductors,  oi^en  occasions  the 
spark  to  pass  between  two  contiguous  conductors,  and  pi'odueea 
what  has  been  called  tlie  lateral  spark,  which  can  be  elicited, 


even  if  the  conductors  subsequently  unite  below.     Thus,  in  fig. 
189,  at  the  moment  a  spark  passes  from  p  to  tlie  ball,  a,  a  minute 
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epart  will  be  seen  to  pass  between  the  wire  and  tlie  loop,  h.  if 
tliey  be  sufficiently  near  each  other.  This  lateral  spark  may  ac- 
quire sufficient  power  to  ignite  gunpowder  or  other  combustible 
matter.  Ih  fact,  momentary  as  is  the  duration  of  the  discharge, 
induction  takes  place  towards  all  surrounding  objects  whOet 
electricity  is  in  motion,  as  well  as  when  it  is  at  rest. 

If  in  a  darkened  room  a  thin  insulated  wire  be  made  to  ter- 
minate at  ea<!h  extremity  in  a  metallic  ball,  and  on  one  ball 
large  sparks  be  thrown,  whilst  from  the  other  ball  the  sparks  are 
allowed  to  pass  off  to  some  contiguous  conductor,  the  air  will  be 
seen  to  become  feebly  luminous  from  iiidnction  along  the  whole 
course  of  the  wire  every  time  tliat  a  spark  passes. 

(240)  I>evdopment  of  Meat. — Tlie  passage  of  electricity  through 
conductors  is  attended  with  evolution  of  heat,  the  amount  of 
which  is  inversely  as  the  conducting  power.  Snow  Harris  {Phil. 
Trans.,  1827,  p.  21),  by  means  of  an  air  thermometer  with  a  large 
bulb,  across  which  were  passed  in  suece^ion  wires  of  different 
metals  but  of  equal  length  and  thickness,  found  that  when  equal 

Suantities  of  electricity  were  discharged  tlirou^h  these  wires,  the 
eating  effects  were  as  follows.  The  metals  which  stand  fir*t  on 
the  list  are  the  best  conductors,  and  they  emit  the  least  ht  it  — 


Detdopment  of  Heat  «n  Metals  hy  Elecfiioity 


Copper 
Gold 


GdM  S  Copper  1 
Gold  1   (  oy  er  3 
Gold  3  "Wvev  1 
Tin  1  Lead  ! 
Tm  1   Copper  8 


It  will  be  seen  that  by  alloying  the  metals  with  each  other, 
the  conducting  power  is  often  greatly  reduced.  Great  care 
should  therefore  be  taken  to  ensure  the  purity  of  the  metals  in 
experiments  of  this  nature. 

If  different  quantities  of  electricity  be  transmitted  through  the 
same  wire,  it  is  found  that  the  rise  of  temperature  is  proportional 
to  the  square  of  the  quantity  transmitted  in  equal  times :  for 
example,  if  the  thermometer,  with  a  given  charge,  rise  10°,  a 
".ha^e  of  twice  the  power  will  raise  it  four  times  as  much,  or  40°. 

By  sufficiently  reducing  the  thickness  of  the  conductor  at  oni 
part  of  the  circuit,  the  heat  may  be  raised  so  far  as  to  fuse  the 
wire,  or  even  to  convert  it  into  vapour. 

The  amount  of  electricity  required  to  produce  this  effect,  when 
measared  by  a  unit  jar,  is  found  to  be  equally  powerful  whether 
it  be  diffused  over  a  large  or  small  surface ;  the  intensity  {i.  e, 
quantity  which  passes  through  a  given  space  in  a  given  time)  is 
the  same  in  the  wire  in  both  cases,  though  the  intensity  of  the 
charge  on  equal  surfaces  of  the  jar  is  very  different.  Where 
large  qiiantities  of  electricity  are  needed,  a  corresponding  extent 
of  coated  surface  is  requisite ;  this  may  be  obtained  either  by 
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employing  a  single  jar  of  large  dimeiisiona,  or  several  smaller 
ones,  the  inner  surfaces  of  wliicn  are  connected  by  wires,  and  the 
outer  surfaces  likewise  united  by  placing  them  upon  a  sheet  of 
tinfoil,  or  on  a  metallic  tray.  By  disc-harging  such  a  battery 
through  thin  metallic  wires — of  silver,  steel,  platinum,  or  copper, 
for  instance — ^tliey  will  be  fused  and  dispersed. 

The  arrangement  represented  in  tig.  190,  shows  one  method 
of   employing    such   a 
^'o-  '90.  battery  for  the  deflagra- 

tion of  metallic  wires : 
nine  jars  are  m  this  case 
represented ,  they  are 
en  ticked  m  a  wooden 
ci'se,  B,  and  rest  on  tin- 
foil, which  communi- 
cates with  the  earth 
through  the  chain  c. 
The  batters  is  charged 
from  the  ptime  condiie- 
toi  p  The  internal 
coatings  of  all  tlie  jars 
are  connected  by  cross 
wires  In  order  to  di- 
rect the  discharge  of  the  battery,  a  wire  passes  from,  its  inner 
coating  to  the  insulated  upper  airmf,  of  the  discharger  a,  a  second 
wire  passes  from  the  ball  h,  to  one  of  the  insulated  wires  on  the 
stand  of  the  miwersal  discharger  d.  The  wire  for  deflagration, 
to,  is  fastened  to  a  card  which  is  also  supported  on  a  little  stand 
insulated  by  glass ;  and  the  communication  with  the  external 
coating  of  the  oattery  is  continued  by  a  wire  connected  with  the 
other  insulated  support  of  the  universal  discharger  d  ;  thus  the 
conducting  communication  is  complete  with  the  exception  of  the 
interval  between  a  and  h.  "When  the  battery  is  adequately 
charged,  the  lever  I  is  withdrawn,  the  ball  a  and  its  attached 
wire  are  thus  released,  and  fall  through  a  hole  in  the  metallic 
9xvaf,  which  is  connected  with  tlie  inner  coating,  and  the  circuit 
is  completed  when  the  balls  a  and  S  come  into  contact. 

It  must  be  observed  tliat  in  all  cases  of  conduction  the  charge 
passes  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  rod  or  wire,  and  is  not 
confined  to  its  surface :  it  therefore  makes  no  diiferenee  whether 
the  metal  is  in  the  form  of  wire,  or  is  extended  over  a  large  sur- 
face as  l^af.  The  induction  at  any  part  of  the  wire  during  the 
discharge  is  mainly  from  one  trauavei-se  section  of  the  wire  to  the 
contiguous  section  tliat  immediately  precedes  and  that  follows  it. 
The  dispersion  of  the  conductor  hy  the  passage  of  high 
charges  of  electricity  leads  us  to  consider  next  what  Faraday 
terms  the  disruptive  discharge. 

(2il)  h.  Disn^twe  Discharge. — ^This  mode  of  discharge  is 
attended  by  sudden  and  forcible  separation  of  the  particles  of  the 
medium  through  which  it  occurs ;  and  it  is  attended  witli  extri- 
cation of  light  atid  heat.     It  is  beat  seen  between  two  conductors 
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separated  by  a  dielectric,  Buch  as  two  metallic  laalls  in  air.  In 
tliese  cases,  when  a  sadden  bright  spark  passes,  the  discharge  ia 
as  complete  as  if  it  had  been  en'ected  by  direct  metallic  commn- 
nication.  The  particles  of  the  intervening  dielectric  are  broiight 
tip  to  a  highly  polarized  state,  antil  at  length  the  tension  on  one 
particle  rising  nigher  than  the  rest,  and  exceeding  that  which  it 
can  sustain,  it  breaks  down ;  the  balance  of  induction  is  thus 
destroyed,  and  the  discharge  is  completed  in  the  line  of  least 
i-esistance. 

In  all  these  eases,  portions  of  the  solid  conductors  are  de- 
tached, and  by  their  ignition  increase  the  brilliancy  of  the  spark. 
This  transfer  of  material  particles  by  the  spark  is  easily  proved, 
for  if  sparks  be  caused  to  pass  between  a  gold  and  a  silver  ball,  the 
surface  of  the  gold  becomes  studded  with  particles  of  silver,  and 
mce  versd.  If  an  iron  chain  be  laid  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper, 
and  a  powerful  discharge  be  sent  through  it,  each  link  will  leave 
upon  the  paper  a  stain,  arising  from  the  poi-tions  of  the  metal 
wnich  have  been  detached  ;  and  if  the  dischai^e  be  eifeeted  over 
a  plate  of  glass,  particles  of  the  metal  are  frequently  forced  into 
it.  The  experiment  may  be  varied  by  suspending  me  chain  in  a 
dark  room,  and  passing  the  discharge  through  it ;  brilliant  defla- 
gration of  the  iron  will  be  seen  at  each  link. 

If  the  sparks  be  taken  between  wires  composed  of  different 
metals,  and  the  light  of  each  spark  be  viewed  through  a  prism, 
the  spectrum  will  in  each  case  exhibit  the  bright  lines  due  to  the 
light  of  the  corresponding  metal  in  the  state  of  vapour  (107), 

Sparks  attended  with  disniption  may  also  take  place  in  the 
midst  of  liquid  dielectrics.  More  rarely  disruption  from  the  force 
of  the  discharge  occurs  in  solids :  occasionally  this  is  exemplified 
in  the  Leyden  jar  itself,  the  tension  upon  the  glass  now  and  then 
rising  so  high  that  the  glass  is  perforated.  Across  this  fracture 
discharge  always  afterwards  occurs ;  so  that  no  effective  charge 
in  a  battery  can  be  maintained  till  the  cracked  jar  is  removed. 
This  disruption  of  glass  may  be  produced  at  pleasure  by  bending 
a  wire  so  that  its  point  may  press  against  the  side  of  a  tube  or 
other  vessel  filled  with  some  liquid  dielectric,  such  as  olive  oil. 
On  charging  the  wire  from  the  prime  condxictor,  and  applying  a 
ball  to  tlie  outside  of  the  tube  opposite  the  end  of  the  wire,  a 
spark  passes,  and  a  minute  perforation  is  produced. 

Great  expansion  of  the  air  occurs  from  the  heat  developed  at 
the  moment  of  the  discharge,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  experi- 
ments. Paste  a  strip  of  tinfoil  on  glass,  cutting  it  tlfrough  in 
two  or  three  places  with  a  knife ;  place  a  few  wafers  or  other 
light  bodies  over  the  interrnpted  points,  then  discharge  a  jar 
through  the  tinfoil,  and  the  wafers  will  be  immediately  scattered 
in  all  directions.  If  a  card  or  half  quire  of  paper  be  placed  in 
the  direction  of  its  thickness  in  the  track  of  the  discharge,  the 
card  or  the  paper  will  be  burst  outwards  on  both  sides, 

Hany  pleasing  experiments  may  bo  made  by  causing  a  suc- 
cession of  discharges  to  occur  through  such  interrupted  conduo- 
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tors :  a  beautiful  display  of  the  electric  light  may  thus  he  ex- 
hibited in  a  darkened  room. 

(242)  Velocity  of  Ducharge. — Of  the  velocity  of  the  spark 
discharge  some  notion  may  be  formed  from  the  bnef  duration  of 
its  light,  which  cannot  illuminate  any  moving  obiect  in  two  suc- 
cessive positions,  however  rapid  its  motion.  If  a  wheel  be 
thrown  into  rapid  rotation  on  its  axis,  none  of  its  spokes  will  be 
"visible  in  daylight,  but  if  the  revolving  wheel  be  illnminated  in 
a  darkened  room  by  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar,  every  part  of  it 
will  be  rendered  as  distinctly  visible  as  though  it  were  at  rest. 
In  a  similar  manner,  the  trees  even  when  agitated  by  the  wind  in 
a  violent  storm,  if  illuminated  at  night  by  a  flash  of  lightning, 
ipear  to  be  absolutely  motionless. 

By  a  very  ingenious  application  of  this  principle,  "Wheal^tone 
is  shown  that  the  duration  of  the  spark  is  less  than  the  one 
millionth  part  of  a  second.  The  apparatus  is  the  same  in  princi- 
ple as  the  revolving  wheel. 

By  a  modiiication  of  the  apparatus,  Wheatstone  was  also 
enabled  to  measure  the  velocity  with  which  the  discharge  of  a 
leyden  jav  was  transmitted  through  an  insnlated  copper  wire. 
He  estimated  the  rate  of  its  passage  at  288,000  miles  in  a  second 
{PhU.  Trans.,  1834,  p.  589).  For  this  purpose  he  employed  an 
insulated  copper  wire  about  half  a  mile  long,  through  which  a 
Leyden  jar  was  discharged.  This  insulated  circuit  was  inter- 
rupted at  three  points  j  one  of  these  interruptions  was  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  inner  coating  of  the  Leyden  jar;  the  second  was 
in  the  middle  of  the  wire,  and  the  third  witnin  a  few  feet  of  the 
outer  coating  of  the  jar.  The  parts  of  the  wire  at  which  these 
three  breaks  in  the  circuit  occurred  were  all  arranged  side  by 
Bide  on  an  insulated  disk,  so  that  the  tlii'ee  sparks  eoiild  be  seen 
simultaneously.     In  iig.  191  a  wire  ia  represented  as  proceeding 


from  the  knob  of  the  lar  to  an  insulated  rod  ;  when  the  charge 
attams  a  certam  mtensitv  a  spirk  passes  between  this  rod  and  a 
small  knob  attached  to  the  axis  of  a  revolving  mirror,  m  :  to  one 
extremity  of  this  axis,  the  wire  which  passes  to  the  outer  coating 
is  fastened ;  hut  the  discharge  is  made  to  traverse  the  whole 
length  of  the  two  intervening  long  contorted  portions  of  wire, 
before  it  reaches  the  outside  of  the  jar.     The  three  sparks,  if 
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viewed  ty  the  naked  eye,  appear  to  be  sinmltaneous.  If  viewed 
through  the  elasa  plate,  e,  in  a  small  steel  mirror,  /«,  to  which  ia 
given  a, regulated  but  extremely  rapid  revolving  motion  on  an 
axis  parallel  to  its  surface,  the  sparka  appear  no  longer  as  dots 
of  light  in  the  same  horizontal  line,  but  present  the  appearance 
of  three  briglit  lines  of  equal  length.  The  two  outer  ones  com- 
mence and  terminate  in  flie  same  horizontal  line,  but  the  middle 
one  oecnra  later  than  the  other  two,  and  the  angular  poaition  of 
the  mirror  has  had  time  slightly  to  advance  before  the  middle 
spark  appears,  which  consequently  exhibits  an  imaae  slightly 
displaced,  Aa  the  velocity  of  rotation  of  the  mirror  is  record^ 
by  the  register,  J,  and  the  amount  of  this  angnlav  de\-iation  of  the 
image  of  the  central  spark  ia  easily  ascertained,  the  retardation 
of  the  discharge  by  the  copper  wire,  or,  in  other  worda,  the  velo- 
city with  which  it  travels  along  it,  can  be  estimated. 

This  experiment  haa  anotlier  important  signification,  to  which 
dne  weight  appears  iiai-dly  to  have  been  given ;  for  it  affords  a 
convincing  proof  of  simultaneous  action  and  reaction  in  the  oper- 
ations of  electricity,  and  of  its  existence  as  a  duplicate  force :  a,t 
the  same  moment  that  a  positive  influence  leavea  the  inner  coat- 
ing, an  eqiial  amount  of  negative  influence  leavea  the  outer  coat- 
ing, and  these  two  neutralize  each  other  at  the  central  point  of 
the  conductor,  after  the  lapse  of  an  extremely  minute  bat  stiU 
appreciable  interval  of  time.  It  appears  from  tliis  experiment 
that  Franklin's  theory  (227),  though  in  many  cases  a  simple  and 
convenient  mode  of  explaining  facta,  is  not  the  true  representa- 
tion of  the  phenomena.  The  theory  of  two  fluids,  or  rather  of 
two  forces  acting  in  opposite  directions,  seems  by  this  experiment 
to  be  demonstrated. 

The  velocity  of  the  electric  discbarge  ia,  however,  found  to 
vary  with  the  intensity  of  the  charge,  and  with  the  nature  of  the 
conducting  medium  (Faraday,  PhU.  Mag.,  March,  1854).  The 
duration  of  the  discharge  may  be  prolonged  by  causing  it  to  take 
place  through  bodies  of  inferior  conducting  powers.  A.  charge 
of  a  given  amount,  if  transmitted  slowly,  may,  by  the  prolonged 
period  through  which  its  heating  powers  can  be  applied  to  a 
combustible,  be  made  to  ignite  bodies,  which  the  same  charge, 
if  more  quickly  transmitted,  would  only  have  dispersed  : — for  ex- 
ample, let  two  metallic  wires  be  brought  within  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  of  each  other,  and  let  a  little  loose  gunpowder  be  placed 
over  the  interval — the  powder  will  simply  be  dispersed  if  the 
charge  of  a  Leyden  jar  he  sent  through  the  wires ;  but  if  a  few 
inches  of  wet  string  be  intei-posed  in  any  part  of  the  circuit,  the 
discharge  will  be  prolonged  sufficiently  to  iire  the  powder. 

(243).  Strikmg  Distance. — In  air,  whatever  be  its  density,  the 
same  amount  of  charge  produces,  cceteris  paribus,  induction  to 
the  same  extent.  But  the  distance  through  which  the  disehat^ 
of  equal  quantities  of  electricity  takes  place  in  the  same  gaseous 
medium,  varies  inversely  as  the  pressure.  This  might  be  antici- 
pated, since  under  a  double  pressure  double  the  number  of  parti- 
cles of  air  would  exist  in  the  same  space,  and  the  polarity  would 
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therefore  be  transmitted  through  douhle  the  quantity  of  insula' 
ting  matter  : — so  that,  if  a  given  charge  in  air  of  ordinary  density 
pass  as  a  spark  at  2  inches,  at  double  the  usual  pressure  the  strik- 
ing distance  would  be  reduced  to  1  inch ;  at  a  pressure  of  one 
hsilf  it  would  be  increased  to  4  inch^ ;  at  one  quarter,  to  8  inches, 
and  so  on,  until  in  vacuo  theoretically  it  woula  pass  through  an 
unlimited  distance.  Experiment,  however,  has  shown  that  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  matter,  though  it  may  be  attenuated  to  an  extent 
almost  bevond  the  limits  of  calculation,  is  necessary  for  the  trans- 
mission ot  the  electric  discharge  (312).  If  the  density  of  the  air 
continue  to  be  constant,  it  is  found  that  the  striking  distance 
varies  dii-ectly  as  the  intensity  of  the  charge.  For  example :  if 
with  a  certain  charge  the  sinking  distance  be  1  inch,  a  double 
charge  will  dischai^  itself  tlii-ough  2  inches,  and  a  threefold 
charge  through  3  inches  (Harris).  For  equal  quantities  of  elec- 
tricity the  striking  distance  is  inversely  as  the  extent  of  chained 
surface ;  so  that,  when  a  single  jar  is  charged  with  a  quantity  of 
electricity  sufficient  to  produce  a  discharge  at  /„  of  an  inch,  on 
employing  2  similar  jars  with  the  same  quantity,  the  striking 
distance  is  rednced  to  r\,  and  with  3  similar  jars  to  -f\  of  an  inch. 
For  equal  charges,  the  striking  distance,  however,  varies  in  dif- 
erent  gases,  independently  of  meir  relative  density,  so  that  each 
gas  has  a  specific  insulating  power.  Hydrochloric  acid  has  twice 
the  insulatn]g  power  of  common  air,  and  three  times  that  of  hydro- 
gen of  equal  elasticity.  This  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  equality 
of  inductive  capacity  (337)  in  all  gases. 

This  inequality  of  insulating  power  was  proved  by  Faraday 

by  opening  to  the  same  charge  two  separate  paths,  one  of  them 

through  air,  the  other  through  a  receiver  filled  with  the  gas  which 

i^-as  to  form  the  subject  of  the  experiment,  as  shown  in  fig.  192. 

The  distances  between  the  balls  were 

^^'^-  1^2-  varied  until  the  discharge  took  jilace 

with  equal  facility  in  both  receivers ; 

the  same  charge  was  thus  found  to 

traverse  douhle  the  distance  in  air  that 

it  did  in  hydrochloric  acid  gas. 

Rarefaction  of  air,  whetlier  effected 
by  heat  or  by  mechanical  means,  equal- 
ly favours  the  electric  discharge.  A 
jar  may  consequently  be  discharged 
tlu'Ough  several  inches  of  a  common 
flame,  in  which  the  air  is  rarefied  by 
heat  to  nearly  six  times  its  ordinary 
bulk,  the  temperature  of  flame  according  to  Becquerel's  experi- 
ments being  nearly  3200°  P.  A  flame  also  acts  by  its  pointed 
form  in  dissipating  a  charge  with  great  rapidity,  and  its  prox- 
imity should  be  avoided  in  exact  experiments. 

Dissipation  of  the  electnc  thargc  m  di>  an  according  to  Mat- 
teucci  is  not  increased  by  agitation  ff  the  an  Further,  if  the 
gases  are  all  perfectly  drv,  and  at  the  same  temperature  and 
pressure,  the  dissipation  of  the  chaige  takes  plate  with  equal 
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rapidity  in  air,  in  carbonic  acid,  and  in  lijdrogen.  Ab  the  tem- 
perature rises,  the  dissipation  of  the  charge  increasea  in  rapidity, 
the  loss  of  the  charge  being  twice  as  rapid  at  64°  as  at  32°  F.  If 
the  density  of  the  air  he  reduced,  the  intensity  of  the  charge 
which  an  insulated  body  will  retain  ia  reduced  also,  but  the  dissi- 
pation of  the  charge  is  very  much  diminislied.  Matteucci  found, 
when  an  electroscope,  feebly  chained,  was  placed  in  a  receiver, 
exhausted  till  the  pressure  was  rednced  to  O'llS  inch  of  mercury, 
that  the  divergence  remained  unaltered  after  a  lapse  of  two  days. 

The  form  and  size  of  the  spark  depend  upon  the  shape  of  the 
discharging  surfaces  almost  as  much  as  upon  the  intensity  of  the 
charge.  Between  the  rounded  parts  of  the  prime  conductor  and 
a  large  uninsnlated  metallic  ball  dense  brilliant  sparks  pass ; 
whilst  if  the  same  ball  be  presented  to  a  wire  which  projects  three 
or  four  inches  from  the  conductor,  and  which  ternnnates  in  a  ball 
an  inch  in  diameter,  a  long,  forked,  and  often  branching  spark, 
resembling  a  miniature  flash  of  lightning,  will  be  obtained. 

When  disruptive  discharge  occurs  between  a  good  conductor 
of  limited  surface  and  a  bad  one  which  exposes  a  larger  euiface,  aji 
intermitting  and  dilute  spark  or  hruah  passes,  -wliich,  when  it 
occurs  in  air,  consists  of  a  rapid  succession  of  discharges  to  the 
particles  of  air  around  :  such  a  brush  has  a  bright  root  with  pale 
ramifications,  attended  with  a  quivering  motion  and  a  subdued 
roaring  noise.  Such  brushes  are  well  seen  when,  the  machine 
being  in  powerful  action,  the  conductor  is  made  to  discharge 
itself  into  the  air  by  means  of  a  blunt  rod  which  projects  from  it. 
The  brush  is  largest  fi-om  a  vitreously  charged  suiiace,  such  as 
the  prime  conductor  of  the  machine.  From  a  negatively  charged 
surface  this  discharge  occurs  at  a  lower  tension,  and  more  resem- 
bles a  bright  point  or  star  of  light.  The  formation  of  brushes  ia 
facilitatea  by  rarefying  the  air  around  the  charged  points. 

Some  remarkable  differences  have  been  observed  between  the 
positive  and  the  negative  spark :  for  equal  intensity  of  charge, 
the  striking  diatAnce,  between  a  good  conductor  positively 
chai'ged  and  an  inferior  conductor,  is  greater  in  air  than  from 
the  same  conductor  negatively  charged,  as  may  be  seen  in  using 
the  electrophorns.  The  greater  facility  with  which  positive  elec- 
tricity traverses  the  air  may  also  be  shown  in  the  following  man- 
ner : — Colour  a  cai'd  with  vermilion ;  unscrew  the  halls,  a,  h, 
from  the  discharger,  fig.  190,  and  place  the  points  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  card,  one  about  half  an  inch  above  the  other ;  dis- 
charge a  large  jar  tlirough  the  card.  It  will  be  perforated  oppo- 
site the  wii;e  attached  to  the  negative  coating,  and  an  iiTcgiuar 
dark  line  of  reduced  mercuiy  will  be  found  extending  on  tlio 
positive  side  to  the  point  of  the  positive  wire.  If  the  expeii- 
ment  be  made  /n  vacuo,  the  perforation  will  he  formed  midway 
between  the  two  wires.  The  distinction  between  positive  and 
negative  electricity  is  also  beautifully  shown  by  what  are  termed 
Licbtenberg's  figures,  which  may  be  obtained  as  follows  : — Dry 
a  glass  plate,  and  draw  lines  on  it  with  the  knob  of  a  positively 
charged  jar,  then  sift  over  the  plate  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and 
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minium  in  fine  powder ;  on  inverting  the  plate  the  mininm  will 
fall  off  and  leave  traces  of  the  lines  in  eulpliur.  If  tiie  experi- 
ment be  made  with  a  jar  negatively  charged,  tbe  minium  will 
adhere  to  the  traces,  wliilst  tue  sulphur  will  fall  off.  The  ex- 
planation is  very  eimple ;  by  the  friction  in  sifting,  the  sulphur 
becomes  negatively,  the  red  lead  positively  electric,  and  thus  the 
sulphur  attaches  itself  to  the  positively  electrified  lines  upon  the 
glass,  and  tbe  minium  to  the  negatively  electrified  lines,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  usual  law  of  electric  attraction.  The  experi- 
ment may  also  be  varied  in  the  following  way  : — Tate  two  circu- 
lar .trays  of  tin-plate  half  an  inch  deep  and  12  or  14  inches  in 
diameter,  fill  them  with  melted  resin  and  allow  tliem  to  cool ; 
cause  sparks  of  positive  electncitj  to  fall  in  8  or  10  places  upon 
one  plate,  and  sparks  of  necfative  electricity  in  like  manner  over 
the  other ;  on  sifting  a  little  biitkdust  over  the  two  plates,  the 
dry  powder  will  assume  tbe  appearance  of  brushes  over  tbe  plate 
electrified  positively,  and  of  oval  or  circular  patches  npon  the 
negatively  excited  plate.  Other  remarkable  differences  between 
the  sparks  from  positive  and  negative  surfaces  will  be  mentioned 
when  noticing  the  modified  discharges  through  exhausted  tubes 
(312V 

The  colour,  light,  and  sound  of  the  electric  spark  and  brush 
vary  in  different  gases  (106),  the  brush  being  larger  and  more 
beautiful  in  nitrogen  than  in  any  other  gas,  and  its  colour  is 

Eurple  or  bluish.  The  sparks  in  oxygen  are  whiter  tlian  in  air, 
ut  less  brilliant.  In  hydrogen  they  are  of  a  fine  crimson  colour. 
In  coal-gas  they  are  sometimes  gi-een  and  sometimes  red  ;  occa- 
sionally Doth  colours  are  seen  in  different  portions  of  the  same 
spark.  In  carbonic  acid  the  sparks  resemble  those  taken  in  air, 
but  they  are  more  irregular  and  pass  more  freely. 

(244)  c.  Convection. — With  a  feebler  charge  the  sonorous 
brush  is  replaced  by  a  quiet  glow,  attended  in  this  case  with  a 
continnous  dispersion  of  the  charge.  The  process  of  disruptive 
dischai^e  thus  gradually  passes  into  the  third  method — viz.,  that 
by  eonveciion.  When  the  glow  is  produced,  a  current  of  air,  the 
particles  of  which  are  individually  charged,  passes  from  the 
charging  surface.  The  course  of  this  current  may  be  exhibited 
by  its  action  on  the  flame  of  a  taper,  which  will  often  be  extin- 
guished if  brought  near  au  electrified  point  which  is  connected 
with  the  machine  in  action ;  and  light  models  may  be  set  in 
motion  by  it.  If  the  production  of  the  current  from  the  point  be 
prevented,  as  by  sheltering  the  pointed  wire  in  a  varnished  glass 
tnbe,  the  brush  or  glow  may  be  converted  into  a  sei-ies  of  small 
sparks.  These  currents  may  take  place  in  liquid  dielectrics  as 
well  as  in  gaseons  ones.  Let  a  piece  of  sealing-wax  be  fixed  on 
the  end  of  a  wire  and  attached  to  the  conductor  of  a  machine  in 
action ;  if  it  be  softened  by  the  application  of  the  flame  of  a  spirit 
lamp,  it  will  be  thrown  off  in  filaments  towards  a  sheet  of  paper 
held  near  it.  Solid  insulated  particles  may  also  be  the  medinm 
of  convective  discharge,  as  is  seen  when  pith-balls  or  other  light 
flubstances  are  attracted  and  repelled  by  electrified  objects ;  and 
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in  delicate  experiments  even  the  particles  of  dust  floating  in  the 
atmospliere  are  not  without  efiect  in  charging  or  discharging  the 
appai-atus  employed. 

The  process  of  convection  assumes  considerable  importance  in 
the  phenomena  of  voltaic  electricity,  where  it  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  chemical  decomposition,     (281  et  aeq.) 

(■^45)  O&er  Sourcea  of  Electricity. — ^Hitlierto  we  have  limit- 
ed our  attention  to  cases  in  which  electricity  is  excited  by  the 
friction  of  dissimilar  substances.*  The  development  of  electricity 
by  friction  is,  however,  but  a  special  ease  of  a  much  more  general 
law,  for  it  has  been  found  that,  whenever  molecular  equilibrium 
is  disturbed,  a  concomitant  development  of  electricity  takes 
place.  The  following  instances  win  exhibit  the  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances under  which  this  observation  has  been  made.  The 
mere  compression  of  many  crystallized  bodies  is  attended  by 
electric  action  :  a  rhombohedron  of  Iceland  spar,  if  compressed 
by  the  fingers,  exhibits  this  peculiarity.  It  is  also  found  that  all 
bodies  that  have  been  pressed  togelber,  if  properly  insulated, 
ofifer  signs  of  electricity  on  being  separated ;  although  the  effect 
is  most  easily  observed  between  a  good  conductor  and  a  bad  one. 
The  two  bodies  are  always  in  opp<»ite  states.  Even  where  two 
disks  of  the  same  substance  are  pressed  together,  if  one  be  a  little 
warmer  than  the  other,  distinct  excitement  is  produced,  the 
warmer  disk  becoming  negatively  electrified ;  the  intensity  of  the 
ehai-go,  ccBteris paribus,  increases  in  all  cases  directly  as  the  pres- 
sure to  which  they  are  subjected. 

Fracture  is  likewise  attended  with  electric  disturbance;  tlie 
freshly  broken  surfaces  of  roll  sulphur  often  exhibit  this  effect 
to  an  extent  suflicient  to  produce  divergence  of  the  leaves  of  the 
electroscope  when  the  fragments  are  placed  upon  the  cap  of  the 
instrument.  The  sudden  rending  asunder  ot  the  lamiuie  of  a 
film  of  mica  in  a  dark  room,  is  usually  attended  with  a  pale  elec- 
trical light,  and  the  separated  portions  in  this  ease  exhibit  oppo- 
site electrical  states.  A  melted  substance  in  the  act  of  solidify- 
ing, sometimes  exhibits  electric  excitement.  If  sulphur  be 
allowed  to  solidify  in  a  glass  vessel,  it  becomes  negatively  excited, 
whilst  the  glass  is  rendered  positively  electrical ;  ice  also  is  fre- 
QuentJy  electric ;  and  the  same  thing  baa  been  observed  of  choco- 
late as  it  becomes  solid.  These  results  are  probably  due  to  friction 
occasioned  by  the  contraction  or  expansion  of  the  solid  mass  in 
the  mould,  from  whioh  it  detaches  itself  by  this  change  of  bulk. 

In  some  instances  simple  elevation  or  depression  of  tempera- 
ture causes  electric  excitement.  These  efl'ects  are  most  distinctly 
seen  in  crystallized  non-conductors  which  are  not  symmetrical  in 
form,  being  produced  in  bodies  which  are  hemiliedrai  Tourma- 
line, boracite,  and  the  crystals  of  tartaric  acid,  offer  the  best  ex- 
amples of  this  description.  The  tourmaline,  for  instance,  com- 
monly assumes  the  form  of  a  three-sided  pi-isin,  the  edges  of  which 
are  replaced  by  two  narrow  planes.  The  extremities  of  the 
crystal  are  formed  by  the  three  faces  of  the  rhombohedron.     No. 
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1,  fig    193,  allows  the  end  of  tlie  crystal  which  becomes  positive 
by  heat;  Wo.  2,  the  opposite  end  of  tlie  crystal  which  heeomes 
negative.      If  a  erystal  of 
Fig,  193.  tourmaline  be  gently  lieat- 

■"■  ^  ed,  it  becomes  powerfully 

electrical  whilst  the  tem- 
perature is  rising,  one  ex- 
treiriity,  termed  the  analo- 
gous pole,  becoming  positive, 
the  other  extremity,  oranti- 
logovs  pole,  becoming  nega- 
tive.* when  the  teinperar 
tare  becomes  stationary,  the  electric  excitement  ceases :  as  tlie 
crystal  cools  the  efiect  returns,  but  the  electric  polarity  is  re- 
versed ;  the  end  of  the  crystal  that  before  was  positive  now 
becomes  negative.    The  particles  of  tlie  mineral  are  electrically 

Eolarized   tliroughont  the   whole   mass;    for,  if  the  crystal  be 
roken  while  thus  electrified,  each  fragment  retains  its  polarity, 
being  negative  at  one  end  and  positive  at  the  other.     In  flg,  194, 
No.  1  represents  a  tourmaline 
Via.  104.  in  which  the  tempei'ature  is 

2  ^  ^  ,     ^      -"-Siij  rising  uniformly ;  No.  2  the 

same  tourmaline  in  wliieh  the 
temperatTire    is    falling   uni- 
formly ;    and  No.    3    shows 
3   AfelU^Bg^d  ^^^^^&B     the    effect    upon    a    cooling 

tonrmaline  which  has  been 
broken  across.  If  the  tourmaline  be  delicately  poised  upon  its 
centre  whilst  cooling,  these  electric  states  may  he  rendered  ap- 
parent by  bringing  an  excited  glass  tube  near  to  the  mineral : 
one  extremity  will  De  attracted  by  the  excited  glass  tube,  while 
the  other  extremity  will  he  repelled.  If  one  end  of  the  crystal 
be  connected  with  the  eaj)  of  a  sensitive  gold-leaf  electroscope, 
whilst  the  other  extremity  is  in  conducting  communication  with 
the  earth,  the  gold  leaves  will  diverge. 

(246)  Chemical  AcUon. — No  chemical  change  takes  place  with- 
out the  development  of  electricity.  If  a  clean  platinum  capsule 
be  connected  with  a  sensitive  electroscope  and  condenser,  and  a 
liquid  which  has  no  chemical  action  on  platinum  be  placed  in 
the  capsule,  no  change  shows  itself;  but  if  any  other  more  oxidi- 
zable  metal  in  conducting  connexion  with  the  earth  be  dipped 
into  the  liquid,  the  Uquidiecmnea  very  feSly  hiti  positively  elec- 
trified, whilst  the  metal  which  has  hetn  acted  wpon  hy  it  lecojnes 
negative.  The  intensity  of  the  chemical  action  in  tiiis  form  of 
the  experiment  has  no  influence  upon  the  extent  of  electric  ex- 
citement displayed.  If  zinc  be  the  metal  employed,  and  pure 
water  the  liquid,  the  signs  of  electric  action  are  just  as  powerful 

"  The  crystal  must  not  be  too  alrongly  healed, — (tbout  800°  F.  being  the  best  point ; 
if  beated  very  strongly,  BS  to  7B0°,  or  beyond,  Ihe  tounnaline  becomta  a  condnctor  foc 
a  time ;  it  resnmes  ita  insulating  power  on  cooling,  but  ia  rendered  bjgroseopic  dll  afWr 
it  has  been  washed  and  diied  at  SOU'.    (Gaugain.) 
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as  if  salpliiiric  acid  were  substituted  for  the  water  in  the  capsule ; 
for  the  metal  and  liquid  being  both  good  eonduetors,  ahnost  the 
whole  of  the  two  electricities  liberated,  immediately  neutralize 
each  other,  instead  of  pacing  one  to  tiie  condenser,  the  other  to 
the  earth. 

Eiectrieity  is  also  developed  during  the  process  of  eoiiibns- 
tion ;  carbon,  for  example,  beconiiiia  negatively  electric,  whilst 
the  carbonic  acid  is  positive.  In  like  manner  hydrogen  in  the 
act  of  burning  was  found  by  Pouillet  to  be  negative,  whilst  the 
vapour  produced  by  it  was  positive. 

(347)  MUeatrioity  of  Vapour. — ^The  act  of  evaporation  has  also 
been  asserted  to  be  one  of  the  sources  of  electricity,  but  the  truth 
of  this  statement  is  doubtful.  It  is  true  that  if  a  few  drops  of 
water  fall  upon  a  live  coal,  insulated  on  the  cap  of  the  gold-leaf 
eleetr(»eope,  the  leaves  of  the  instrument  diverge.  This,  how- 
evei',  is  due  to  the  chemical  action  between  the  coke  and  the 
water,  and  not  to  mere  evaporation ;  for  by  allowing  pure  water 
to  evaporate  in  a  clean  hot  platinum  dish  connected  with  the 
electroscope,  no  «ign8  of  electric  disturbance  occur.  Pouillet 
found  that  on  allowing  alkaline  solntions  to  evuporate  in  the 
capsule,  the  electroscope  became  charged  positively ;  with  acid 
BolutioDs,  the  charge  given  t-o  the  electroscope  was  negative :  but 
Peltief  states  that  these  electrical  effects  may  nevei-thdess  be  due 
to  friction,  as  they  do  not  manifest  themselves  until  the  liquid  is 
nearly  all  driven  off,  and  a  crepitation  of  the  salt  as  it  detaches 
itself  from  the  sides  of  the  capsule  begins  to  occur.  This  is  cor- 
roborated by  Famday's  observation,  tiiat  if  the  dish  be  heated  to 
redness,  and  pure  water  be  dropped  in,  so  long  as  it  evaporates 
quietly  in  the  spheroidal  form  (198)  no  electricity  is  developed ; 
But  the  moment  that  it  cools  down  sufficiently  to  boil  violently 
with  friction  against  the  metallic  capsule,  the  leaves  diverge 
powei'fuUy. 

In  accordance  with  this  observation,  Faraday  has  explained 
the  development  of  electricity  by  high-pressure  steam,  which 
occurs  to  so  remarkable  an  extent  under  certain  circumstances. 
This  he  has  traced  to  the  friction  of  water  accompanying  the 
steam  against  the  oriiice  of  the  jet  through  which  it  escapes  into 
the  air.  An  insulated  boiler  from  which  steam  is  allowed  to 
blow  off  at  high-pressure  through  long  tubes,  in  which  a  partial 
condensation  of  die  steam  occiirs,  furnishes,  as  in  the  ht/dro  elec- 
trie  maohme  of  Armstrong,  exhibited  at  the  Polytechnic  Institu- 
tion, an  admirable  source  of  hi  .h  eiei-trie  power.  In  this  experi- 
ment, the  boiler  becomes  negative,  the  escaping  steam  being 
positive.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  presence  of  the  smallest 
quantity  of  oil  or  of  essence  of  tnrpentine  in  the  exit-pipe  reverses 
these  electrical  states.  A  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  produces  a 
similar  effect.  Indeed  the  purer  t!ie  water  that  is  used  in  the 
boiler,  the  better  is  it  for  these  experiments,  and  the  UHtre  uni- 
form are  the  results.  Tlie  eleetjic  condition  of  the  steam  was 
found  by  Armstrong  to  be  also  influenced  by  the  material  of 
which  the  exit-pipe  was  formed ;  glass,  lead,  copper,  and  tin. 
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each  raodifyiiig  the  result.  Wood  appeared  to  be  the  material 
best  adapted  for  use  in  formiag  the  orilice  of  the  jet,  &f,  it  pro- 
duced the  highest  amount  of  charge  by  iVictioii ;  some  bodies, 
such  as  ivory,  produced  scarcely  any  electric  'effect  when  used  aa 
jete  to  the  pipe. 

Perfectly  dry  steam  is  in  fact  nearly  as  good  an  insulator  of 
electricity  as  atmospheric  air ;  but,  from  tlie  facility  of  its  con- 
densation, it  easily  produces  iiiwn  cold  surfaces  a  film  of  conduct- 
ing matter  wluch  destroys  the  insuiation, 

^248)  Atmospheric  Electricity. — Another  source  of  electiicity, 
the  origin  of  which  is  at  present  slirouded  in  mystery,  is  the  at- 
mosphere itself,  which  affords  displays  of  electric  phenomena  on 
the  most  magnificent  scale.  The  identity  of  Hgiitning  and  elec- 
tricity had  long  been  suspected  by  electricians ;  but  the  proof  of 
it  was  first  devised  by  Franklin,  who,  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  raising  a  boy's  tite  during  a  thunderstorm,  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining from  the  clouds,  spitfka  of  electricity,  with  which  he 
charged  Leyden  jars,  and  performed  some  of  the  usual  electrical 
esperimente.  Such  kite-flying,  however,  forms  a  dangerous  kind 
of  recreation  ;  and  experiments  on  atmospheric  electricity  proved 
fatal  to  Professor  Richman  of  St.  Petersburg,  who,  a  tew  years 
after  Franklin's  discovery,  was  killed  by  a  flash  from  his  ap- 
paratus. 

Ho  sooner  had  Franklin  proved  the  identity  of  lightning  with 
electricity,  than  he  jiroposed  his  plan  of  averting  the  destructive 
influence  of  lightning  from  build!ing8,  by  means  of  metallic  con- 
dneting-rods.  In  order  to  render  these  eflicieut,  they  must  pro- 
ject into  the  air  for  some  distance  beyond  tlie  higliest  point  of 
the  building  t«  be  protected.  They  must  also  be  sumeieutly  thick 
to  caiTy  off  the  discharge  without  fusion.  This  is  ensured  by  tlie 
use  of  a  copper  rod  not  less  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
pieces  composing  these  rods  siiould  be  in  metallic  contact  with 
each  other  throughout  their  length,  and  the  conductor  should 
terminate  in  a  bed  of  mokt  earth,  or  better  still,  in  a  well  or  body 
of  water,  so  as  to  secure  free  communication  with  the  soil.  If 
any  considerable  metallic  mass,  such  as  a  leaden  roof,  foi-m  part 
of  the  building,  it  should  be  connected  with  tlie  conductor  by 
branch  rods,  and  should  also  be  furnished  with  branch  conduc- 
tors into  the  earth.  Tlie  conductors  are  best  placed  exterior  to 
the  walls  of  the  building. 

The  explosive  power  of  lightning  is  so  great  that  its  eft'ects 
may  well  excite  our  awe  and  amazement.  A  single  instance 
may  be  cited  in  illustration  of  this  point.  In  lij^ovember,  1790, 
the  mainmast  of  H.M.  ship  Elephant,  74  guns,  was  struck  by  a 
powerful  flash  of  lightning.  This  mast  weighed  18  tons,  it  was 
3  feet  in  diameter,  and  100  feet  long,  and  was  strongly  bound 
together  by  iron  hoops,  some  of  which  were  half  an  inch  thick 
and  5  inches  wide ;  yet  it  was  shivei-ed  into  pieces,  and  the  hoops 
Were  burst  open  and  scattered  around,  amidst  the  shattered  frag- 
ments of  the  mast  (Harris).  One  of  the  most  instructive  in- 
stances recorded  is  that  of  the  Dido,  which,  when  off  Java  Head, 
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in  May,  18i7,  was  struct  eoon  after  daylight,  during  a  storm 
attended  with  heavy  rain  and  little  wind,  by  a  tremendous  tifur- 
catcd  flash  of  lightning,  which  fell  npon  the  main  royal  mast. 
One  of  the  branches  struck  the  extreme  point  of  the  royal  yard- 
arm,  and  in  its  course  to  the  conductor  on  the  mast,  demolished 
the  yard,  and  tore  in  pieces  or  scorched  up  the  greater  part  of 
the  sail ;  the  other  part  fell  on  the  vane-spindle  (the  point  of 
which  showed  marks  of  fusion)  and  truck,  which  last  was  split 
open  on  the  instaut  that  the  discharge  seized  the  conductor. 
Prom  this  point,  however,  the  explosive  action  ceased,  and  the 
discharge  freely  traversed  tlie  whole  line  of  the  conductor,  from 
the  masthead  downward,  without  doing  further  damage.  One 
of  the  chief  points  of  interest  connected  with  this  case  is  the 
entire  destruction  of  the  yard-arm,  which  was  not  snpplied  with 
a  conductor,  and  the  complete  protection  of  the  mast,  which  was 
furnished  with  one.  It  is  also  important  as  proving  the  incon-ect- 
ness  of  the  law  of  protection  laid  down  by  some  French  writers 
— viz.,  that  a  conducting-rod  will  protect  a  circular  area  having 
a  radius  double  the  height  of  the  conductor  above  the  highest 
point  of  the  building.  In  all  eases,  the  lightning  will  take  the 
path  of  least  vesistauce,  and,  fi'om  the  recorded  results  of  expe- 
rience, it  appears  that  that  path  of  least  resistance  will,  in  about 
seven  times  out  of  ten,  be  such  that  the  lightning  will  strike  the 
highest  point,  if  it  be  furnished  with  a  good  conducting  line  to 
the  eai'tn  or  sea ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  instances  may  occur, 
in  which  the  line  of  least  resistance  may  be  in  a  different  direc- 
tion, or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Dido,  that  there  may  be  two  such 
lines  where  the  resistances  are  equal. 

If  .a  break  occur  in  any  part  of  the  conductor,  explosion  will 
take  place  at  this  spot  when  a  discharge  of  lightning  is  directed 
upon  the  rod,  producing,  in  many  c^es,  fearful  destruction.  One 
ot  tbe  most  awful  catastrophes  of  this  kind  occurred  on  the  18th 
of  August,  1769,  when  the  tower  of  St.  Nazaire  of  Brescia  was 
struck  oy  lightning.  Beneath  this  tower  were  vaults  containing 
upwards  of  90  tons  of  gunpowder,  belonging  to  the  Republic  of 
Venice.  The  whole  of  this  enormous  quantity  of  powder  ex- 
ploded, destroying  one-sixth  part  of  the  city  of  Brescia,  and  bury- 
ing 3000  persons  ueneath  its  ruins.  On  a  small  scale  the  track 
followed  by  the  electricity  may  be  illustrated  by  sending  a  dis- 
charge through  a  series  of  interrupted  conductors,  such  as  gold 
leaf  pasted  upon  paper.  The  portions  of  gold  leaf  in  the  line  of 
the  discharge  will  be  burned  up,  wliilst  the  contiguous  portions 
not  uicluded  in  the  track  of  the  electricity  remain  unaltered. 

The  peal  of  tliunder  which  accompanies  the  lightning  flash  is 
due,  like  the  snap  which  accompanies  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden 
jar,  to  the  sudden  displacement  of  air,  which,  in  the  case  of  light- 
ning, sometimes  extends  through  a  distance  of  a  mile  or  more. 
The  reverberation  of  tlie  peal  arises  chiefly  from  the  echoes  pro- 
duced by  objects  upon  the  earth,  and  by  the  clouds  themselves. 
The  flash  from  the  tbunder-cloud  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  Leyden  jar :  tbe  cloud  and  the  surface  of  the  earth 
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form  the  two  coatings  to  the  intervening  layer  of  air,  which,  m 
in  the  ease  of  the  condenser,  supplies  the  place  of  tlie  glass,  wliilst 
a  church  steeple,  or  any  projecting  object,  acts  the  pai't  of  a  dis- 
charging rod.* 

But  it  is  not  only  during  a  storm  that  the  atmosphere  exhibits 
eigne  of  electricity.  In  tine  weather,  if  a  flame,  or  a  pointed  rod, 
be  connected  with  an  electroscope,  the  instrument  nsually  di- 
verges positively.  Before  rain,  the  instrnment  often  assumes  a 
negative  state ;  in  general,  the  rain  that  first  falls  atler  a  depres- 
sion of  tlie  barometer  is  charged  n^atively.  It  frequently  nap- 
pens  tliat  the  rain  ie  negatively  chained,  although  the  atmo- 
sphere, both  before  and  after  ite  fall,  exhibits  signs  of  positive 
chaise,  Foge,  snow,  and  hail,  if  unattended  with  rain,  are  nearly 
always  positively  charged  in  a  high  degree.  It  appears  to  be 
probable  that  the  elonde  are  almost  always  positive.  In  most 
cases,  when  negative  electricity  is  observed  in  the  instrnments  it 
is  simply  due  to  an  effect  of  induction. 

In  winter,  the  atmospheric  charge  is  nsually  higher  than  in 
snmtner.  According  to  Quetelet,  whose  conclusions  are  based 
upon  a  series  of  five  years'  uninterrupted  obsei-vations,  tlie  atmo- 
spheric electricity  attains  an  average  maximum  in  January,  and 
steadily  decreases  till  June,  when  it  ia  at  its  minimum :  from  this 
period  it  again  progJ-essively  increases  till  January,  in  which 
month  the  intensity  of  the  electricity  is  thirteen  times  as  high  as 
it  is  in  June.  The  electricity  of  the  air  may  be  stated  generally 
to  be  higher  in  a  cloudless  than  in  a  cloudy  sky.  Only  once  dur- 
ing the  months  of  October,  November,  December,  and  January, 
lias  he  obtained  proof  of  negative  electricity  in  the  air. 

The  intensity  of  the  charge  varies  likewise  duringeaeh  twenty- 
four  hours  ;  it  has  two  maxima  and  two  minima.  The  first  maxi- 
mum is  before  eight  o'clock  a.m.  in  summer,  and  before  ten  a.m. 
in  winter ;  the  second  after  nine  p.m.  in  summer,  and  before  six 
P.M.  in  winter.  The  lirst  minimum  is  uniformly  about  four  a.m., 
and  the  second  about  three  p.m.  in  summer,  and  one  p.m.  in 
winter. 

The  observations  made  for  some  years  at  the  Kew  observatory 
by  Konalds,  furnish  results  closely  according  with  those  of  Que- 
telet.t 

An  ingenious  experiment  by  Beequerel  shows  that  the  inten- 
sity of  the  charge  increases  with  the  elevation  above  the  earth's 
surface,  and  according  to  Quetelet's  observations,  the  increase  in 
intensity  is  proportional  to  the  height.  This  law  of  Quetelet  has, 
however,  been  verified  only  for  heights  not  exceeding  16  feet. 

"  These  electrical  ttcoumulntions  are  often  reoewed  with  eitraordmarj  rapidity.  On 
me  6th  of  July,  1845,  abont  10  P.u,,  after  a  clear  hot  day,  in  the  masses  of  rapouc 
forming  a  bank  of  oumuli,  I  counted  in  two  minutes  83  flashes  unattended  by  thunder ; 
and  several  times  during  ^le  same  evenmg,  I  obserred  between  30  and  40  dieohargeB 
tram  one  cloud  to  another,  per  minute. 

f  For  an  inleresdng  discuadon  of  the  theory  of  the  development  of  atraosphorio 
electricity,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Delariva's  Trealiie  oa  Eteetrieili/,  WaUcer's  traosla- 
Jon,  voL  iiL  p.  116,  et  aeq. 
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Eecquerel'fi  experiment  was  the  following i^Having  ascended 
Mount  St.  Bernard,  he  placed  an  electroscope  upon  a  piece  of  var- 
nished silk,  on  which  he  arranged  by  a  loose  cord  about  80  metres 
of  gilt  thread.  One  end  of  this  thread  he  attached  to  the  shaft  of 
an  arrow,  and  connected  the  other  extremity  with  the  cap  of  an 
electroscope  by  a  running  knot.  The  arrow  was  then  discharged 
in  a  Tcrtical  direction  by  means  of  a  bow ;  as  it  ascended,  the  leaves 
expanded  gradually  till  they  struck  the  sides  of  the  glass.  When 
thefnlllengthofthe  thread  was  attained,  the  upward  motion  of  the 
arrow  detached  it  altogether  from  the  electroscope,  leaving  the  in- 
strument charged  positively.  On  repeating  the  experiment,  shoot- 
ing the  arrow  horizontally,  no  charge  at  all  was  obtained.  Similar 
results  may  be  obtained  on  a  clear  day  by  ascending  a  lofty  eminence 
or  building,  to  avoid  the  induction  of  near  objects,  and  taking  a 
gold-leaf  electroscope,  terminating  above  in  a  ball.  The  electro- 
scope being  now  in  a  neutral  state,  it  will,  if  elevated  only  for  a  foot 
or  two,  diverge  with  positive  electricity.  On  bringing  it  back  to  its 
original  position,  the  leaves  collapse,  and  on  depressing  it  below 
this  point,  the  leaves  again  separate  with  the  opposite  electricity. 

Electricity  developea  itself  in  the  atmosphere  in  other  forma ; 
thus  luminous  brushes,  stars,  and  glows,  have  been  frequently 
observed  in  stormy  weather  on  the  extremities  of  the  masts  and 
yard-arms  of  ships,  on  the  points  of  weapons,  and  occasionally 
even  on  the  tips  of  the  lingers.  These  phenomena  are,  in  fact, 
eases  of  brash  discharge  upon  a  large  scale,  and  are  in  many  in- 
stances attended  with  a  roaring  noise  like  that  of  a  bumiTig  port- 
fire. Appearances  of  this  description  formerly  went  by  the  name 
o£  Si.  Elm,(fsjvre^  our  own  sailors  term  them  oomasants. 

(249)  Aurora  BoreuiMs. — Another  very  beautiful  meteor 
which  is  sometimes  seen  in  this  country  in  clear  frosty  nights, 
but  which  is  observed  very  frequently  in  higher  latitudes,  has 

Erobably  an  electrical  origm,  Tliis  is  the  aurora  horedlis.  It 
as  been  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  the  passage  of  electricity 
through  the  rarefied  portions  of  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmo- 
sphere from  the  poles  towards  the  equator,  but  the  explanation  is 
unsatisfactory,  and  not  adequate  to  account  for  tlie  effects  ob- 
served. The  varieties  of  coloured  light  exhibited  by  the  aurora 
may,  however,  be  imperfectly  imitated  on  a  small  scale  by  dis- 
charging a  continued  or  an  intermittent  supply  of  electricity 
through  a  vessel  partially  exhausted  of  air. 

The  forms  which  the  aurora  assumes  are  very  varied,  and  of 
extraordinary  beauty ;  there  is,  however,  usually  some  general 
similarity  in  its  aspect  at  the  same  locality.  Commonly,  streams 
of  light  are  seen  shooting  upwards  from  the  northern  horizon. 
These  streams  are  frequently  observed  to  meet  together  in  the 
zenith,  and  produce  an  appearance  as  if  a  vast  tent  were  expand- 
ed in  the  heavoua,  glittering  with  gold,  rubies,  and  sapphires. 

A  remarkable  connexion  has  been  observed  between  the 
aurora  and  the  magnetism  of  the  earth ;  the  magnetic  needle 
being  very  generally  disturbed  during  a  display  of  the  aurora. 
The  arches  of  the  aurora  most  commonly  traverse  the  sky  at 
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right  angles  to  the  magnetic  nieridiaB,  thougli  deviations  from 
this  direction  are  not  rai'e.  Sir  J.  Franklin  found  that  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  needle  wiis  not  always  proportionate  to  the  agita- 
tion of  the  aurora,  but  was  always  greater  when  the  quick  mo- 
tion and  vivid  light  were  ohserved  to  take  place  in  a  hazy  atnio- 
.  sphere.  Tlie  aurora  is  most  frequent  and  vivid  in  high  lati- 
tudes towards  either  pole,  but  the  meteor  is  not  confined  to  these 
Earts,  as  Dr.  Hooker  states  that  one  of  the  most  brilliant  displays 
e  ever  witnessed  was  under  the  tropical  sky  of  India ;  and  other 
observers  have  recorded  instances  of  its  appearance  in  the  equar 
torial  disfcricta  of  the  globe. 

The  altitude  of  the  aurora  varies  considerably ;  there  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  it  frequently  occurs  at  small  elevations. 
Both  Franklin  and  Perry  record  examples  of  its  appearing  .below 
the  level  of  the  cloxids,  which  they  describe  as  concealed  behind 
the  masses  of  its  light,  and  as  reappearing  when  the  meteor  van- 
ished. There  appear  to  be  two  distinct  kinds  of  aurora,  one 
dependent  upon  local  causes,  as  in  the  cases  last  mentioned, 
while,  in  the  other,  the  causes  are  probably  eosmical,  and  the 
auroral  eifects  are  seen  at  very  distant  points  of  the  eai-th's  sur- 
face.    (Sabine.) 

§  III.  Galvasio  OB  Voltaic  Electkioitv. 

(250)  Gahani^s  Discovery. — About  the  year  1790  Galvani 
made  the  observation  that  convulsive  movements  were  produced 
in  the  limbs  of  a  frog  recently  killed,  if  brought  into  contact  with 
two  dissimilar  metals,  such  aa  zinc  and  copper,  which  were  them- 
selves in  contact.  Tlie  experiment  may  be  readily  repeated  in 
the  following  manner : — Expose  the  crural  nerve  {s,  fig.  195)  of  a 
recently  killed  frog,  touch  it 
Fig.  las.  with  a  strip  of  zin(!,  z,  and  at 

the  same  time  touch  the  sur- 
face of  the  thigh,  in,  with  one 
end  of  a  bit  of  copper  wire, 
c ;  the  moment  that  the  otiier 
end  of  the  copper  wii'e  is 
made  to  touch  the  zinc,  the 

^__^  liiLib  is  convulsed:    but   the 

^^nrir^i^i] i ■■!''  convulsions   cease  when   the 

two  metals  are  separated  from 
each  other,  though  they  are  still  in  contact  with  the  animal 
tissues.  Each  time  that  the  zinc  and  copper  are  made  to  touch 
each  other,  the  convulsion  is  renewed.  A  live  flounder  laid  upon 
a  pewter  plate  shows  no  particular  sign  of  uneasiness ;  a  silver 
Bpoon  may  also  be  laid  upon  its  back  without  any  apparent 
effect ;  but  if  the  spoon  be  made  to  touch  the  pewter  wliile  it 
rests  on  the  fish,  the  animal  becomes  strongly  convulsed.  If  a 
piece  of  zinc  and  a  shilling  be  placed  one  above  and  the  other 
under  the  tongue,  no  particular  sensation  is  perceived  so  long  as 
the  two  metals  are  kept  separate,  but  if  the  silver  and  the  zinc  be 
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allowed  to  touch  each  other,  a  peciiliar  tingling  sensation  or 
taste  ia  experienced ;  and  if  the  silver  be  placed  between  the 
upper  lip  and  the  teeth  instead  of  under  the  tongue,  each  time 
that  the  two  metals  are  brouglit  into  contact,  not  only  will  a  taste 
be  perceived,  but  a  momentary  flasii  of  hght  will  appear  to  pass 
before  the  eye. 

These  phenomena  are  all  anfilogous  to  each  other,  and  have 
an  electrical  origin ;  and  by  tracing  them  to  this  sonrce,  a  branch 
of  electrical  science  has  gradually  been  developed,  which  in 
honour  of  ite  first  discoverer  has  been  termed  gatvcmism.  The 
terra  galvanism,  or  voUaia  eleetricity,  as  it  is  also  called,  in  re- 
membrance of  the  researches  of  Volta  in  this  field,  is  applied  to 
electricity  wliieh  ia  set  in  motion  by  chemical  action.  It  is 
usually  developed  by  the  contact  of  two  dissimilar  metals  with  a 
liquid. 

(251)  EUmentary  VoUaic  Circuits. — These  effects  may  be 
traced  by  very  simple  means.  When  a  plate  of  zinc  ie  immersed 
in  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  the  metal  becomes  rapidly  dissolved,  and 
an  extrication  of  iiydrogen  gas  takee  place,  and  the  zinc  becomes 
dissolved  in  the  sulphuj-ic  acid.  Eut  if  the  surface  of  the  zinc, 
after  it  has  been  cleansed  by  immersion  in  the  acid,  be  nibbed 
over  with  mercury,  a  brilliant  amalgam  is  speedily  foiined  over 
the  whole  face  of  the  zinc.  Such  a  plate  may  then  be  plunged 
into  the  acid,  and  it  will  remain  without  midergoing  any  chemi- 
cal change  for  honre.  The  cause  of  this  inactivity  of  the  zinc  is 
not  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  but  the  fact  is  continually  made 
use  of  in  voltaic  experiments.  The  addition  of  a  second  amalga- 
mated zinc  plate,  whether  it  be  in  contact  with  the  first,  or  he 
separated  from  it,  prodnees  no  change.  But  if  the  second  plate 
be  of  platinum,  of  copper,  or  of  some  metal  which  is  less  rapidly 
acted  on  by  the  acid  than  zinc  is,  although  no  action  will  occur 
whilst  the  two  plates  remain  separate  (as  shown  in  fig.  196, 1), 


yet  the  moment  that  they  are  allowed  to  touch  each  other,  either 
above  (3)  or  beneath  (3)  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  bubbles  of  gas 
will  escape  from  the  surface  of  the  platinum.  The  platinum,  how- 
ever, is  not  acted  upon  chemically  in  this  case  ;  if  the  two  metals 
be  weighed  before  the  experiment  is  commenced,  and  again  after 
it  is  concluded,  the  weight  of  the  platinum  will  be  found  to  he 
unaltered ;  but  the  zinc  will  have  been  partially  dissolved,  and 
wjU  weigh  less  than  it  did  befoi-e.     The  gas  may  easily  be  col- 
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lected  hj  filling  a  tube  with  diluted  acid,  and,  after  introducing 
the  platinum  plate,  inverting  the  tube  in  the  glasa,  so  that  the 
lower  edge  of  the  platinum  may  touch  the  strip  of  zinc  (No.  3). 
On  examining  the  gas  which  rises  in  the  tube  it  will  be  found  to 
be  pure  hydrogen.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  two  plates  should 
directly  touch  each  other.  They  may  be  connected  hy  means  of 
a  metallic  -wire  (as  at  4,  fig.  196),  by  a  piece  of  graphite,  or  by 
any  good  conductor  of  eleetrieity  ;  gas  will  continue  under  these 
cirenmstances  to  rise  from  the  platinum  plate ;  but  if  a  glass  rod, 
a  stick  of  shell"lae,  a  hit  of  gutta  pereha,  or  any  electric  insulator 
he  made  the  medium  of  intercommunication,  all  signs  of  action 
will  cease.  The  length  of  the  metallic  wire  employed  is  com- 
paratively unimportant ;  it  may  vary  from  a  few  inches  to  many 
miles,  and  in  either  case  it  will  enable  the  action  across  the  liquid 
to  take  ^lace.  A  pair  of  plates  of  dissimilar  metals  in  effectual 
communication,  either  by  direct  contact  or  through  the  medium 
of  a  wire,  when  immersed  in  a  liquid  which  acts  chemically  upon 
one  of  them,  constitutes  a  voliaw  etreuit, 

(252)  Activity  of  the  Conduding  Wire. — The  wire  or  other 
medium  of  communication,  during  the  time  that  it  forms  the 
connexioa  between  tlie  two  metals,  exhibits  signs  of  activity 
which  it  did  not  before  possess ;  it  exerts  a  variety  of  influences 
upon  surrounding  bodies,  and  it  loses  these  powers  Immediately 
that  the  contact  with  the  metallic  plates  is  broken.  For  in- 
stance, the  temperature  of  the  wire  is  for  the  time  elevated.  This 
maybe  proved  by  causing  the,  wire  to  traverse  the  bulb  of  a 
delicate  air  thermometer,  or  by  making  a  compound  metallic 
ribbon,  such  as  is  used  in  Breguet's  thermometer  (140),  part  of 
the  chain  of  communication  between  the  plates.  If  a  portion  of 
the  wire  be  sutSciently  reduced  in  thickness,  visible  ignition  of 
such  portion  may  even  be  produced.  Indeed  the  quantity  of  heat 
given  out  by  the  connecting  wire  may  be  employed  as  a  measure 
of  the  amount  of  force  whi3i  it  is  transmitting. 

(253)  Action  of  the  ConducUng  Wire  (m  the  Magnetio  Needle. 
—Another  remaAable  proof  of  the  activity  of  the  wire  which 
connects  the  two  metallic  plates,  is  exhibited  in  the  peculiar  in- 
fluence which  it  exerts  over  a  magnetic  needle  freely  suspended 
in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  wire.  Such  a  needle  tends  to  pla*'e 
itself  at  right  angles  to  the  wire.  If  the  wire  and  tlie  needle 
be  previously  arranged  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  the  amount  of 
deviation  in  the  needle  affords  a  comparative  measure  of  the  force 
which  is  conveyed  by  the  wire,  as  the  needle  ultimately  assumes 
a  position  of  equilibrium  between  the  directive  power  of  the 
eai-tli's  magnetism  and  tliat  of  the  whe  (252). 

The  movements  of  such  a  magnetic  needle  aSbrd  one  of  the 
most  delicate  tests  of  the  development  of  galvanic  electricity,  or 
of  electricity  in  motion.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  ex- 
amine the  direction  and  nature  of  these  movements. 

The  direction  of  the  needle  under  any  circumstances  may 
easily  be  calculated  by  recollecting  the  following  rule : —  When 
ike  wire  is  placed  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  with  the  end  con- 
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nected  •with  the  sine  plate  towards  the  north,  and  the  needle  is 
pj.aced  ielc/w  the  wvre,  the  marked  end  v.nll  deviate  westwa/rd 
w  hen  the  needle  is  above  the  wire,  the  marked  etid  will  move 
towards  the  eaat.     The  first  effect  is  shown  in  fig.  197,  1 ;  the 


Fig.  19Y. 
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second  in  2.  On  reversing  the  attachment  of  the  wire  to  the 
plates,  the  phenomena  will  m  each  case  be  inverted.  By  means 
of  a  simple  model,  the  direction  of  the  needle  under  any  condi- 
tions may  he  readily  indicated : — Across  a  square  strip  of  wood 
nail  a  cylindrical  piece  at  right  angles  ;  let  the  square  rod  repre- 
sent the  magnetic  needle,  the  round  rod  the  connecting  wire  (fig. 
197,  3  and  4),  then  mark  upon  the  square  rod  the  letters  n  and  s, 
and  on  the  mund  rod,  f  and  z,  in  conformity  with  the  rule  just 
given  ;  by  placing  the  model  in  any  given  position,  the  relative 
effect  of  the  wire  upon  tiie  needle  under  these  circumstances  will 
be  shown. 

Even  the  liquid  part  of  a  voltaic  circuit  acts  thus  upon  the 
magnetic  needle.     This  may  be  shown  by  suspending  a  needle, 
n  8,  fig.  198,  by  means  of  a  fibre  of  silk,  over 
a  dish  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid.     On  one  ■^"*'  '^®' 

side  of  this  dish  a  zinc  plate,  z,  is  inserted, 
on  the  other,  a  plate  of  platinum,  p.  The 
needle  must  be  placed  so  that  one  of  its  ends 
may  point  towards  one  plate,  and  the  other 
end  towards  the  other  plate.  If  the  two 
plates  be  now  connected  by  a  wire,  as  shown 
in  the  figure,  the  needle  will  be  defiected, 
and  will  place  itself  nearly  parallel  to  the 
metallic  plates. 

(254)  The  GalvanoTneter. — Since  every 
part  of  the  circuit  acts  equally  upon  the 
needle,  and  since  it  is  possible  to  make  several  parts  act  simulta- 
neously upon  it,  actions  may  be  rendered  perceptible  which  would' 
otherwise  he  too  weak  to  influence  its  motion.  Fig.  199  will 
convey  an  idea  of  the  principle  upon  which  this  is  effected.     Sup- 

I)ose  the  wire  connecting  the  plates  v  and  z  to  be  bent  into  a 
oop  with  parallel  sides.    If  a  magnetic  needle  be  suspended 
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between  the  wires,  and  parallel  to  them,  the  loop  and  the  needle 
being  both  in  the  magnetic  mei-idian,  with  the  end  n  pointing  to 
the  north,  the  marlsed  ead  of  the 
needle  would  he  impelled  westward 
under  the  influence  of  the  force  in 
the  upper  branch  ;  and  as  the  cur- 
i-ent  returns  in  the  reyerse  direction 
through  the  lower  wire,  this  ten- 
dency of  the  north  end  westward 
would  be  doubled.  By  increasing 
the  number  of  coils  which  are 
placed  around  the  needle  parallel 
to  each  other,  very  feeble  actions 
may  be  rendered  evident.  An  in- 
strument constructed  on  this  princi- 
ple 38  termed  a  gahanometer. 
The  sensibility  of  the  galvanometer  may,  however,  he  still 
further  increased  by  placing  outside  the  coil  a  second  magnetic 
needle  with  its  poles  reversed ;  the  directive  force  of  the  eartli 
may  be  thus  almost  exactly  neutralized ;  its  attractive  power 
upon  the  noith  end  of  one  needle  being  almost  exactly  counter- 
balanced by  its  repulsive  action  upon  the  sonth  end  of  the  needle 
which  is  parallel  to  it.  A  pair  of  needles  thus  arranged  consti- 
tutes wliat  is  termed  an  astaUe  combination,  A  very  feeble 
force  will  be  sufficient  to  drive  one  particular  extremity  of  such 
a  ^air  of  needles  to  the  east  or  to  the  west ;  but  the  second  needle 
being  outside  the  coil,  will  be  acted  upon  by  the  upper  wires  only, 
the  lower  ones  being  at  too  great  a  distance  to  produce  any  sen- 
sible effect.  The  action  of  the  upper  wires  upon  the  needle  above 
them  coincides  with  their  action  upon  the  lower  needle,  with  its 
reversed  poles ;  and  the  efi'ect  of  a  feeble  current  is  thns  materi- 
ally increased  by  these  combined  actions.  The  conducting  wire 
must  be  covered  with  silk  with  a  view  to  preserve  each  coil  duly 
insulated  from  the  contiguous  ones. 

The  astatic  galvanometer  is  rep- 
FiG.  200.  resented  in  fig.  200.     The  needles, 

m  5,  sn,  are  suspended,  one  within 
and  the  other  above  the  coil  of 
wire,  w  w,  by  means  of  a  fibre  of 
silk,  d,  the  whole  being  enclosed 
within  the  glass  case,  «.  Tlie 
parallelism  of  the  two  needles  to 
each  other  is  maintained  under  all 
circumstances,  by  causing  each  of 
them  to  pass  transversely  through 
the  same  piece  of  straw,  or  by  con- 
necting them  together  by  means 
of  a  piece  of  fine  copper  wire  ;  the 
fibre  d  is  attached  to  the  upper  ex- 
tremity of  the  straw  or  the  wii-e. 
By  means  of  a  screw  at  a,  the  point  of  suspension  of  the  silk  can 
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(a)  Thoinsofi's  Refiecting  Galvanometer. — This  is  averyeer^si- 
tive  and  beautiful  instrument,  whioh  ie  now  used  extenaively  for 
telegraphic  purposes.  The  indicating  magnet  is  attached  to  the 
back  of  a  smaJl  circular  silvered  mirror,  shown  separately  at  m, 
fig.  201*,  the  joint  weight  of  the  two  not  exceeding  1-5  grain 
(O'l  grm.).  The  mirror  and  magnet  are  anspended  by  a  tew 
fibres  of  anspun  silk,  in  the  centre  of  a  helix  of  insulated  wire,  w ; 
in  tlie  centi-al  opening  of  the  coil  is  placed  a  small  lens ;  the  coil 
is  supported  in  a  suitable  frame,  g,  mounted  on  levelling  screws. 
Upon  a  perpendicular  rod  fastened  to  the  top  of  this  frame  a 
magnet,  wt,  slides  up  and  down,  so  as  to  enable  the  operator  by 
its  means  to  ueutrdize  the  efl'ect  of  the  earth's  magnetism  upon 

Fig.  201*. 


the  needle  of  the  gihinumttei.  In  front  of  the  instrument  & 
lamp,  L,  IS  placed  behmj  a  -leitical  aht,  s,  which  is  ariaitged  at  a 
snitable  distance  fiom  the  galvanometer,  m  a  line  of  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  axis  ot  the  coil  at  g.  The  light  of  the  lamp  passes 
through  the  slit,  *,  and  is  concentiated  hy  the  lens  upon  the 
mirror,  from  which  it  is  reflected  thiough  the  lens  upon  tiie 
scale,  E,  this  scale  bemg  placed  at  a  distance  =uited  to  the 
pioduetion  upon  its  graduated  surface  of  a  sharp  reflected  image 
ot  the  sht  Since  a  veiy  slight  angular  deviation  of  tlie  needle 
causes  the  spot  of  light  to  ti averse  the  entire  length  of  the  scale, 
the  equidistant  ^^laduations  may  be  taken  as  exactly  proportional 
to  the  power  of  the  current. 
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be  raised  or  lowered  without  twisting  it,  so  that  when  the  needles 
are  not  in  use  their  weight  need  not  be  supported  by  the  silk 
fibre,  c  c,  is  a  sheet  of  copper  provided  witli  &  graduation  on 
its  margin  for  estimating  the  angular  deTialioii  of  the  needles  ; 
h,  h,  are  bin  ding- screws  for  connecting  the  extremities  of  the  coil 
with  the  wires  which  transmit  the  current ;  *  the  apparatus  can 
be  levelled  by  means  of  the  screws,  m,  m,  ,•  and  at  I,  a  lever  is 
shown  by  which  the  coil  of  wire  w,  can  be  placed  accurately 
parallel  with  the  magnetic  needles,  so  as  to  make  them  coincide 
with  the  zero  of  the  graduated  circle.  Such  an  instrument  may 
be  made  not  only  to  indicate  the  existence  of  voltaic  action,  but 
also  to  measure  its  amount.  When  the  deviations  of  the  needle 
are  small,  not  exceeding  15°  or  20°,  the  number  of  degrees  of 
deviation  gives  nearly  accurately  the  relative  force ;  but  for 
angles  of  greater  magnitude,  this  is  not  the  case,  because  the 
more  the  needle  deviates  from  parallelism  to  the  wire,  the  more 
obliquely  and  therefore  the  less  powerfully  docs  the  force  act 
which  occasions  its  motion  ;  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  vahie  of  the  degrees  by  direct  experiment.  It  would 
require  a  greater  amount  of  power  to  move  the  needle  from  30° 
to  25°,  than  from  20°  to  15° :  and  a  still  greater  to  produce  a 
deviation  from  30°  to  35°  ;  but  the  force  required  in  each  case  is 
definite,  and  consequently  may  be  estimated  and  measured.f  (a) 


■  Instead  of  binding-screwB,  it  is  not  oncommon  to  employ  small  cups  oontiuning  mer- 
cury as  the  means  of  eomplBting  the  metallic  oommunioation  between  the  different  parts 
of  tie  drcuit;  Uie  ends  of  the  wires  should  be  made  perfectly  bright  before  immersing 
them  in  the  mercury.  Copper  wires  may  be  easily  amalgamated  superficially  by  scour- 
ing them  with  flue  emery-paper  and  moistemcg  them  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  mer- 
cury ;  the  perfection  of  the  contact  is  thus  ensured. 

I  Melloni'a  method  of  graduating  a  galvanometer  is  the  following,  quoted  bj  Tyndall, 
p.  8B6  of  his  work  on  Seai  coniidei^  at  a  Mode  p^^    2OI 

of  Motion: — Two  small  vessels,  t,  t,  fig.  201,  are 
half  filled  with  mercury,  and  connected  separate- 
ly by  two  short  wires,  with  the  esirenuliea,  G,  G, 
of  the  galvanometer.  The  Tesaels  and  wire  thua 
disposed  make  no  change  in  the  action  of  the  in- 
Strumeut,,  the  thermo-electric  current  being  free- 
ly transmilted  aa  before  from  the  pile  tj)  the  gal- 
vanometer. But  if,  by  means  of  a  wire,  f,  a 
commjinieatJon  be  established  between  the  tno 
Tesaels,  part  of  the  current  will  pass  through  this 
wire  and  cetuni  to  the  pile.  The  quantity  of 
electricity  circulating  in  the  galTanomeier  will  be  thus  diminished,  and  with  it  the  de- 
flection of  the  needle. 

Suppose,  then,  that  by  this  artifice  we  have  reduced  the  galvanometric  deviation  \o 
ita  fourth  or  fiilh  part — In  other  words,  stippodDg  that  the  needle  being  at  10  or  12  de- 
grees under  the  action  of  a  constant  source  of  heat  placed  at  a  fixed  distance  from  the 
piie,  that  it  descends  two  or  three  degrees  when  a  portion  of  the  current  is  diverted  by 
the  external  wire ;  T  say  that  by  caushig  the  source  to  act  from  vaiioua  distances,  and 
observing  in  each  case  the  total  deflection  and  the  reduced  deflection,  we  have  all  the 
data  necessary  to  determine  tbe  ratio  of  the  deflections  of  the  needle,  to  the  forces  which 
produce  thfse  deflections. 

To  render  the  eipoaition  clearer,  and  to  furnish  at  the  same  time  an  example  of  the 
mode  of  operation,  I  will  take  the  number  relating  to  tbe  appUcatlon  of  the  method  to 
one  of  my  Thermo  multipliers. 

The  eitemal  dreuit  bdng  interrupted,  and  the  source  of  hoat  bang  sufficientiy  dia- 
tacit  from  the  [nie,  to  ^ve  a  deflection  not  eiceeding  S  degrees  of  the  galvanometer,  let 
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(255)  Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  physiological 
action  of  the  current,  in  consecLuence  of  which,  if  a  living  animal, 

the  wire  be  placed  from  t  1o  T;  the  needle  falls  to  I'^E.  The  conneiioD  between  the 
two  vessels  being  ^ain  interrupted,  let  the  source  be  brought  near  enough  to  obtiun 
BucceseiTel}'  the  deflections : — 

B°,  10°,  16°,  20°,  26°,  80°,  35°,  40°,  4B°, 
Interpose  after  each  the  same  wire  between  v  and  t,  we  obtaii!  the  following  num- 
l-'E,  S°,  4°'6,  6°-8,  8°'4,  ll°-3,  WS,  22°-4,  29°''!. 

Assuming  the  force  necessorj  to  cause  the  needle  to  describe  each  of  the  first  degrees 
of  the  galvanometer  lo  be  equal  to  unity,  we  have  the  number  fi  as  the  expression  of 
the  force  corresponding  to  the  first  obseryation.  The  other  forces  are  easUj  obtained 
bj  the  proportions  ;— 

(that  is  Ut  say,  one  reduced  current  is  to  the  total  current  to  which  it  correspouda,  as 
any  other  reduced  current  is  to  its  corresponding  total  current),  where  a  represents  the 
deflection  when  the  exterior  drcoit  ia  closed.    We  thus  obtain — 

6,  10,  lG-2,  2!,  28,  SIS, 
for  the  forces  corresponding  to  the  deflections — 

E°,  10°,  16%  20°,  25°,  30°. 
In  this  instrument,  therefore,  the  forces  are  senably  proportional  to  the  arcs,  up  to 
nearly  15  degrees.    Beyond  this  the  proportionality  ceases,  and  the  diTecgence  augmenli 

The  fortLS  beiongmg  to  the  mtermediate  degrees  are  obtained  with  great  ease  dther 
by  calculation  or  by  ^aphical  construction,  which  latter  is  suEEcientlj  accurate  for 
these  detenumntions     By  these  meins  we  find — 

Degrees  13°     14°     15°    16°    17°    18°     1B°    20°     21° 

Forces  U       141    lB-2    16*3   17-4    18-6   19-8    21       22-3 

Differences  11       il      1-1     1-1      12      1-2     1'2    1-3 

Degrees  23°     23°     24°     26°     26°     27°     28°     29°     30° 

Forces  23  6    24  9   26-4    28       29'7   31-5    33-4   35-3    37-3 

Differences  14      16      16     I'l      1-8      1'9      1-9        2 

In  this  table  we  do  not  take  mto  account  any  of  the  degrees  prceedmg  the  IStLh,  be- 
cause the  force  corresponding  to  each  of  them  possesses  the  same  value  as  the  defleo- 

The  forces  correspondii^  to  the  first  30  degrees  being  known,  nothing  is  easier  than 
to  determine  the  values  of  the  forces  correspondii^  to  8o,  40,  46  degrees  and  upwards. 

The  reduced  deflections  of  these  three  arcs  are — 
15°-3,  22°-4,  29°-7. 

Let  us  oon^der  them  separately,  commendi^  with  the  first.  In  the  first  place, 
then,  15  degrees,  according  to  our  calculation,  are  equal  to  15-2 ;  we  obtain  the  value 
of  the  decimal  03  by  multiplying  this  fraction  by  the  difference  I'l,  which  esists  be- 
tween the  15th  and  16th  degrees ;  for  we  have  evidentij  the  proportion — 

1  :  1-1  =  0-3  : 1  =  0-8. 
The  value  of  the  reduced  deflection  correspondir^  to  tho  36th  degree  will  not  therefore 
be  16°-3,  but  15°-2+0°-3=16B.    By  similar  considerations  we  find  23°-B+0°'6=24''-l 
instead  of  22°-4,  and  36°'7  instead  of  29°'7  for  the  reduced  deflections  of  40  and  45 
degrees. 

It  now  only  remains  to  calculate  the  forces  belon^ng  lo  these  three  deflections — 
16°'E,  24°-l,  and  36°-7 — by  means  of  the  espres^on  8-833  a;  this  gives  us — 

The  forces 51-7        80-3        122-3 

For  the  degrees 35°         40°         46° 

<fOmpariT^  these  numbers  with  those  of  the  preceding  table,  we  see  that  the  seiisitive- 
nees  of  our  galvanometer  diminishes  considerably  wl^n  we  use  diections  greater  than 
SO  degrees. 
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Fig.  202. 


or  a  part  of  one  recently  killed,  sueli  as  the  liml:)  of  a  frog,  be 
included  between  a  pair  of  plates,  muscular  contractions  are 
produced  ;  similar  effects  occur  if  a  portion  of  the  human  body, 
Buch  as  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  be  included  between  two  inter- 
rupted points  of  the  conducting  wire.  But  in  addition  to  the 
heating,  magnetic,  and  physiological  effects,  another  remarkable 
series  of  phenomena,  those  of  chemical  decomposition,  may  be 
exhibited  at  the  interrupted  points  of  the  conducting  wire. 
These,  however,  are  more  distinctly  shown  when  a  number  of 
pairs  of  plates  is  employed. 

(256)  Thi  Yoltaie  PUe. — In  prosecuting  the  experiments  of 
Galvani,  Yolta  discovered  that  by  using  a  number  of  similar 
metallic  pairs  moistened  by  a  saline  or  by  a  feebly  acid  liquid, 
many  of  the  effects  already  described  were  greatly  increased,  and 
in  the  year  1800  he  published  a  description  of  the  apparatus 
which  he  had  contrived,  and  which  lias  perpetuated  the  name  of 
its  inventor  under  the  designation  of  the  VtiUaic  Pile.  This  im- 
portant instrument  is  represented  in  fig.  302.  It  consists  of  a 
succession  of  pairs  of  plates  of  two  dissimi- 
lar metals,  such  as  zinc,  z,  and  copper,  c,  or 
zinc  and  silver,  each  pair  being  separated 
on  eitlier  side  fmva  the  adjacent  pairs  by 
pieces  of  card  or  flannel,  f,  moistened  with 
salt  and  water,  or  with  very  weak  acid  : 
these  plates  may  be  supported  by  a  frame 
of  dry  wood.  The  effects  produced  by  such 
an  apparatus  were  soon  seen  to  be  of  an 
electrical  character.  If  the  ends  of  the  pile 
or  the  wires  connected  with  them  were 
touched,  one  with  each  hand  previously 
moistened,  a  sensation  similar  to  that  of  the 
electric  shock  was  experienced.  Sparks 
could  be  obtained  between  two  pieces  of 

charcoal  attached  to  the  ends  of  the  wires  ;        ^^^^-:zz^ 

divergence  of  the  gold  leaves  of  the  electro- 
scope was  produced  when  one  wire  touched  the  cap  of  the  instru- 
ment, whilst  the  other  wire  was  in  communication  with  the 
earth  ;  and  other  electrical  effects  were  obtained.  In  arranging' 
the  plates  of  metal  it  is  necessary  strictly  to  observe  a  certain 
order  in  their  succession ;  thus,  if  a  plate  of  zinc  with  a  wire 
attached  to  it  form  the  bottom  of  the  pile,  a  piece  of  wet  flannel 
mast  be  piacfed  upon  it,  then  a  piece  of  copper,  then  a  piece  of 
zinc,  then  flannel,  then  copper,  then  zinc,  then  flannel,  and  so  on, 
till  the  pile  terminates  at  the'  top  with  a  plate  of  copper  to 
whicti  a  wire  is  attached.  By  soldering  together  the  zinc  and 
copper  in  pairs,  a  considerable  improvement  is  efi^ected ;  com- 
plfcte  contact  of  the  two  metals  is  insured,  and  the  apparatus  can 
be  mounted  with  more  rapidity.  Many  practical  inconveniences, 
however,  are  experienced  when  the  instrument  is  mounted  in  the 
form  of  a  pile :  the  liquid  in  the  flannel  soon  loses  the  power  of 
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acting  eliemically  on  the  zinc,  and  the  activity  of  the  combina- 
tion rapidly  declines. 

Another  more  effectual   arrangement  adopted  by  Yolta  ia 
shown  in  flg,  203 ;  he  termed  it  the  Crown  of  Citpa,      In  tliia 


form,  the  liquid  in  the  cell  corresponds  to  the  moiat  flannel  of  the 
pile,  and  the  zinc  of  one  cell  being  coimected  with  the  copper  of 
the  adjacent  cell,  the  arrangement  corresponds  exactly  ■with  tliat 
of  the  pile,  where  the  zinc  la  on  one  side  of  the  flannel,  whilst  tlie 
copper  in  contact  with  the  other  surface  of  the  flannel  communi- 
cates with  the  zinc  touching  the  flannel  nest  above  it,  and  so  on. 
Other  more  efficient  foi'ms  of  the  voltaic  battery  will  be  described 
farther  on. 

The  Conditiona  reqm/red  (^  produce  Voltaic  Action. 

(257)  EUciric  Disturbance  hy  Contact  of  Dissimilar  Metals. 
—Having  in  the  foregoing  remarks  traced  the  voltaic  phenomena 
to  a  inoditication  of  electricity,  we  may  now  proceed  to  examine 
more  particularly  the  conditions  under  which  they  occur. 

It  was  early  observed  by  Volta  that  when  two  diflFerent 
metals,  properly  insulated,  are  brought  into  contact,  and  then 
,  by  means  of  insulating  handles,  each  plate  exhibits 


signs  of  electricity  which  may  be  detected  by  a  sensitive  electro- 
scope such  as  Eounenberger's  (note  §  298).  The  more  oxidizable 
metal  is  found  to  be  positive,  while  the  less  oxidizable  metal  ia 
negative.  If  zinc  filings  be  sifted  through  a  piece  of  insulated 
copper-wire  gauze  upon  the  cap  of  a  gold  leaf  electroscope,  the 
leaves  of  the  instrument  will  divei^e.  On  apjiroacliing  the  elec- 
troscope with  an  excited  stick  of  sealing-wax  the  leaves  will  col- 
lapse, thus  proving  that  the  zinc  filings  have  acquired  positive 
electricity.  If  copper  filings  be  sifted  through  zinc  gauze,  the 
filings  will  bo  found  to  be  negative.  The  various  metals  may, 
with  reference  to  these  electric  actions,  be  arranged  in  a  series  in 
■which  those  first  in  order  become  positive  by  contact  ■with  all 
those  that  follow,  and  negative  with  all  those  that  precede  :  for 
example,  potassium,  zino,  iron,  lead,  tin,  copper,  mercury,  silver, 
gold,  platinum.  This,  it  may  be  observed,  is  merely  tlie  oi'der 
of  the  oxidability  of  the  different  metals,  and  Delarive  contends 
■with  great  probability  that  the  development  of  electricity  in 
Volta^  experiment  is  due  to  an  excessively  minute  oxidation  pro- 
duced by  the  moisture  of  the  air  upon  the  plate  which  becomes 
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positive,  though  the  experiments  liy  which  he  attempts  to  prove 
the  point  are  not  absolutely  conclusive.* 

Volta  regarded  the  interposed  liquid  of  bis  pile  in  the  light 
merely  of  an  imperfect  conductor  wliich  allowed  induction  to 
take  place  through  it,  the  electrical  equilibrium  being  perpetually 
distnrbed  by  the  contact  of  the  two  metals  ;  and  he  overlooked 
the  chemical  changes  which  the  liquid  is  eontinuallv  undergoing. 

(258)  Chemical  Action  essential  to  ihs  Production  of  Voltmo 
AcUon. — It  is  now  known  that  chemical  changes  are  essential  to 
the  production  of  the  force.  Contact  of  dissimilar  suhetances,  it 
is  true,  is  necessary  to  the  voltaic  action ;  because  without  con- 
taet  there  can  be  no  chemical  action.  Such  contact  produces  dia- 
turbanee  of  the  electric  eqoilibrium  in  the  bodies  which  are 
brought  together,  and  thus  occasions  a  state  of  tension  or  polarity 
which  always  precedes  the  discharge.  Chemical  action,  by  re- 
newing these  contacts  and  by  furnishing  appropriate  conductors 
to  the  electricity  thus  accumulated,  maintains  the  action  and  ac- 
curately measures  its  amount ;  and  until  chemical  action  occurs 
no  current  is  produced.  The  following  experiment  may  be  cited 
in  illustration  of  this  point : — Let  an  iron  wire  be  connected  with 
one  extremity  of  a  galvanometer  of  moderate  sensibility,  and'  a 
platinum  wire  with  the  other  extremity ;  innuerse  the  ends  of 
the  wires  in  highly  concentrated  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  about  1'45), 
without  allowing  them  to  touch  each  other  in  the  liquid ;  no 
chemical  action  will  occur  upon  the  iron,  and  no  movement  of 
the  magnetic  needle  will  be  produced  ;  but  the  addition  of  a  little 
water  will  determine  a  rapid  solution  of  the  iron  in  the  acid,  and 
the  needle,  at  the  same  moment  that  the  chemical  action  com- 
mences, will  receive  a  powerful  impulse. 

(259)  Polarization  and  Transfer  of  the  Elements  of  the  Liquid. 
— ^The  simple  occurrence  of  a  powerful  chemical  action  is  not 
alone  sufficient  to  produce  a  powerful  voltaic  effect.  The  metals 
are  all  excellent  conductors  of  electricity,  and,  in  combining  with 
each  other  to  foi-m  alloys,  they  often  give  evidence  of  intense 
chemical  action,  but  they  do  not  produce  any  adequate  voltaic 
effect.  For  example,  if  a  small  quantity'  of  tin  be  placed  in  a 
tube  bent  into  the  form  of  the  letter  TJ^  and  be  melted  by  the 
heat  of  a  spirit-lamp,  and  it  be  connected  on  one  side  with  the 
wire  of  a  galvanometer,  which  is  introduced  into  the  melted 
metal  in  one  limb  of  the  tube,  whilst  into  the  second  limb  of  the 
tube  a  platinum  wire,  eoimected  with  the  other  extremity  of  the 
galvanometer,  is  plunged,  the  platinum  will  unite  with  the  tin 
with  incandescence,  but  after  the  first  moment  of  contact  but  a 
slight  deviation  of  the  magnetic  needle  will  be  observed,  altliough 
a  brisk  chemical  action  is  continued  for  several  seconds.  A  snln- 
tion  of  the  elementary  bodies,  chlorine  or  bromine,  when  used  as 
the  liquid  between  the  plates,  although  it  acts  powerfully  on  the 
zinc,  produces  by  no  means  a  proportionate  power  in  the  circuit. 

In  order  that  the  liquid  sliall  possess  any  marked  power  of 
exciting  voltaic  action,  it  must  be  a  compound  susceptible  of  de- 
composition by  one  of  the  metals,  such,  for  instance,  as  dilute 


fA  nvxss^ytAs  with  dry  cwbonlo  « 
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Bnlphuric,  hydrochloric,  or  hydriodic  acid,  or  a  saline  subatance, 
aucli  as  chloride  of  sodiom  or  iodide  of  potassium,  IIub  ■aoea- 
flity  for  the  employment  of  a  componnd  liquid  for  exciting  the 
force,  appears  to  rise  from  the  necessity  of  a  peculiar  polarization 
in  the  liquid  in  order  to  enable  it  to  transmit  the  voltaic  action. 
Indeed,  in  all  voltaic  actions  the  transfer  of  power  is  effected  by 
a  polar  influence,  propagated  through  both  the  solid  and  the 
liquid  particles  of  the  circuit,  and  the  chain  of  eonduetiiig  mate- 
rial must  he  continuous  throughout,  so  that  the  force  shall  circu- 
late. 

This  process  of  polarization  may  be  conceived  to  occur  in  the 
following  manner,  which  offers  an  explanation  of  the  mode  in 
■which  the  platinum  (or  the  plate  of  metal  which  corresponds  to 
platinum)  may  be  supposed  to  act : — When  a  plate  of  pure  zinc 
or  of  amalgamated  zinc  is  immersed  in  a  compound  liquid,  which, 
like  a  solution  of  hydrochloric  a«id  (HCl),  is  capable  of  attacking 
it  chemically,  the  metal  at  the  points  of  contact  becomes  posi- 
tively electiilied,  whilst  the  distant  portion  becomes  negative. 
The  layer  of  liquid  in  contact  with  the  zinc  undergoes  polariza- 
tion, which  affects  each  molecule  of  its  chemical  constituents ;  the 
E articles  (C)  of  clilorine  become  negative,  and  the  particles  of 
ydrogen  (H)  positive :  hut  in  this  form  of  the  experiment  there 
is  no  communication  between  the  distant  negative  part  of  the 
zinc  and  the  positively  electrified  particles  of  nydrogen ;  conse- 
quently, beyond  the  production  of  this  state  of  electric  tension,  no 
change  ensues.    This  condition  is  represented  in  fig.  204  (1),     But 


the  case  is  entirely  altered  if  a  plate  of  platinum,  or  of  some  other 
met^  which  is  not  easily  acted  upon  by  the  acid,  be  introduced, 
and  made  to  touch  the  zinc.  By  contact  with  the  zinc  the  pla- 
tinum itself  becomes  polarized  ;  it  imparts  a  certain  aniouut  of 
positive  electricity  to  the  zinc,  and  receives  a  portion  of  n^ativ© 
in  return,  and  transmits  the  polar  action  to  the  liquid.  A  chain 
of  polarized  particles  is  thus  produced,  as  represented  in  fig.  204 
(3) ;  the  chlorine  of  the  particle  of  HCl  nearest  the  zine  becomes 
negative  under  the  influence  of  the  chemical  attraction  which 
exists  between  it  and  the  zinc,  and  the  hydrogen  becomes  posi- 
tive ;  the  second  and  third  particles  of  *RC1  become  similarly 
electrified  by  induction;  hut  the  platinum,  under  the  i  " 

bTdride  and  &!j  hydrogen,  and  he  found  that  in  thcM  gaaea  as  mnoh  eleetricitj  wuh  evo 
the  ^toe  niftchinc  wbh  Buirounded,  cat^rin  Y'Oribvs,  by  diy  air.  Talc  and  plurothago  may 
wtUi  good  effoct  upon  tJic  mbhcr  aa  sulJBtJtutea  for  the  amalgaio,  tjiough  ao  eSfKL  of  one 
■oppoEed  to  occnr  when  these  bodies  ore  empiojed. 
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of  the  induction  of  the  zinc,  being  negative,  ie  in  a  condition  to 
take  lip  tlie  positive  electricity  of  tiie  contigaous  hydrogen.  The 
action  now  rises  high  enough  to  enable  the  zinc  and  the  chlorine 
to  combine  chemically  with  each  other  ;  the  chloride  of  zinc  thus 
produced  is  dissolved  by  the  liquid,  and  is  removed  from  further 
immediate  action  ;  but  the  particle  of  hydrogen  nearest  the  zinc 
now  seizes  the  oppositely  electriiied  chlorine  which  lies  next  to  it, 
and  a  new  portion  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  reproduced,  whilst  the 
hydrogen  in  the  second  particle  of  the  acid  js  transferred  to  the 
chlorine  of  the  adjacent  particle,  and  the  particle  of  hydrogen 
which  terminates  the  row  is  eieetrically  neutralized  by  its  action 
upon  the  platinum,  to  which  it  imparts  its  excess  of  positive 
electricity,  and  immediately  escapes  in  the  form  of  gas.  Fresh 
particles  of  hydrochloric  acid  continually  supply  the  place  of 
those  which  have  undergone  decomposition,  and  in  this  way  a 
continuous  action  is  maintained.  Thus  the  transfer  of  electricity 
from  particle  to  particle  of  the  liquid  is  attended  at  the  same 
instant  by  a  transfer  of  the  constituents  of  the  liquid  in  opposite 
directions. 

These  changes  are  not  successive,  but  are  simultaneous  in  each 
vertical  section  of  the  liquid,  and  are  also  attended  with  corre- 
sponding changes  at  all  points  of  the  entii'e  circuit.  These 
changes  when  continued  uninterruptedly  constitute  what  is  con- 
veniently termed  a  voltaic  current.  This  term,  '  current,'  is  in 
general  use,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  in  this  sense 
employed  merely  to  signify  the  continuous  transmission  of  force, 
not  of  any  material  substance.  In  every  voltaic  current  it  is  as- 
sumed that  a  quantity  of  negative  electricity,  equal  in  amount  to 
that  of  the  positive  set  in  motion,  is  proceeding  along  the  wire 
in  a  direction  opposed  to  that  in  which  the  positive  electricity  ia 
travelling;  and  it  is  conceived  that  by  the  perpetual  separation 
and  recombination  of  the  two  electricities  in  the  wire,  its  heating 
and  other  effects  are  produced.  In  order  to  avoid  confusion, 
however,  whenever  tlie  direction  of  the  voltaic  current  is  referred 
to,  the  direction  of  the  positive  current  alone  is  indicated. 

The  polarization  of  the 
metallic  and  liquid  parti- 
cles composing  a  circuit 
when  zinc  is  placed  in  an 
acid,  or,  in  other  words  the 
occurrence  of  electric  ten- 
sion as  a  preliminary  to  the 
)  of  the  voltaic  cur- 


rent, may  be- shown  by  the 
following  experiment  (Gas- 
siot).  A  plate  of  platinum, 
p,  fig.  205,  and  another  of 
amalgamated  zinc,  z,  are 
immersed  in  dilute  sulphu- 
ric acid,  and  the  wire  wliich 
connected  with  the  two  gilt 


s  from  each  is  insulated  and 
fs,  a,  l>,  of  the  electroscope,  e  ; 
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these  disks  are  insulated  from  each  other,  and  from  the  ground 
by  tlie  glass  of  the  apparatud  ;  they  slidii  easily  to  and  fro  in  the 
sockets,  and  can  be  brought  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  lesa 
of  each  other ;  a  single  gold  leaf,  mounted  as  in  the  ordinary 
electroscope,  is  suspended  midway  between  them :  now  if  the 
positive  end  of  a  Deluc's  pile  (298),  d,  be  brought  near  the  cap  of 
the  instrument,  the  gold  leaf  will  approacli  the  disk  a,  which  is 
connected  with  the  zme  plate  ;  the  leaf  becomes  positive  by  in- 
duction from  the  positive  end  of  the  pile,  and  is  therefore  attract- 
ed by  the  ntgatively  electrified  disk  a  ;  but  if  the  opposite  end 
of  the  pile  n,  which  is  charged  with  negative  electricity,  be  pre- 
sented, the  gold  leaf  becomes  negative,  and  is  attracted  by  the 
positively  electrified  disk  J,  which  is  in  connexion  with  the  pla- 
tinum plate.  The  amount  of  the  electric  tension  increases  in  pro- 
portion as  the  number  of  jiaira  is  increased.  Gassiot  found  with 
a  battery  of  400  pairs  of  Grove's  cells,  each  cell  being  carefully 
insulated,  that  a  succession  of  sparks  passed  between  the  termi- 
nals when  brought  very  near  to  each  other ;  and  if  each  end  of 
the  battery  waa  connected  with  a  gold-leaf  electi'oscope,  the 
leaves  of  each  diverged  powerfully,  the  wire  in  connexion  with 
the  phitinum  plate  furnishing  positive,  that  with  the  zinc  plate, 
negative  electricity.  (299.) 

(260)  Energy  of  the  Cvrrent  proportionate  to  the  Cheimcal 
Aclamty. — In  order  to  produce  a  current,  the  two  metals  which 
are  employed  must  be  acted  upon  by  the  exciting  liquid  with 
difi^erent  degrees  of  rapidity :  thus,  when  two  similar  slips  of 
zinc,  or  of  any  other  metal,  are  opposed  to  each  other,  no  current 
is  excited.  The  galvanic  action  is  strongest  between  two  metals 
upon  which  the  chemical  action  of  the  components  of  the  exciting 
liquid  differs  most  widely ;  for,  from  what  has  been  already 
stated,  it  is  evident  that  two  strips  of  zinc  would  tend  to  produce 
polarization,  and  subsequently  currents  of  equal  intensity,  in  op- 
posite directions,  so  that  the  two  would  necessarily  neutralize 
each  other.  When  zinc  is  opposed  to  tin,  a  current  is  produced, 
setting  out  through  tlie  liquid  from  the  zinc  to  the  tin  ;  zinc  and 
copper  give  rise  to  a  stronger  current  in  the  same  direetion ; 
wliilst  between  zinc  and  platmum  the  current  is  still  more  power- 
ful ;  and  between  potassium  and  platinum  the  action  attains  its 
maximum.  By  forming  an  amalgam  of  potassium,  this  last-men- 
tioned experiment  admits  of  easy  performance  ;  for  it  has  been 
found  that  the  voltaic  relations  or  all  amalgams  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  more  oxidable  metal  which  tliey  contain.  A  good 
deal  of  the  potassium  is  oxidized  by  what  is  termed  looal  action, 
without  contributing  in  any  way  to  the  production  of  the  current. 
The  distinction  between  local  action  and  action  which  contributes 
to  the  voltaic  effect  is  important,  and  may  be  illustrated  by  tlie 
difference  in  action  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  upon  a  slip  of  ordi- 
nary zinc  and  upon  a  slip  of  zinc  from  the  same  sheet  which  has 
been  amalgamated;  in  the  iirst  ease  rapid  solution  of  the  metal 
will  occur,  although  the  ctmnexion  with  the  platinum  plate  may 
remain  incomplete  ;  in  the  second,  the  zinc  will  be  attacked  only 
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•when  the  circuit  is  completed  ;  but  tlie  unamalgamated  zinc  ■will 
produce  no  greater  voltaic  efi'ect  than  an  equal  elip  of  the  metal 
■which  has  been  properly  amalgamated.  In  no  instance  is  the 
force  in  eircuiation  increased  by  the  local  action  on  the  plates, 
whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  metal. 

Wheatstone  has  devised  a  method  (274)  of  measuring  the 
amonnt  of  the  dec^'otnoiwe  f/yrce^  or  energy  of  the  voltaic 
power,  produced  by  any  combination ;  and  he  has  by  this  means 
proved  conclusively  that  this  energy  depends  upon  the  intensity 
of  the  chemical  action  between  the  elements  of  the  liquid  and  the 
metals  which  compose  the  circuit.  He  has  shown  that  if  any 
three  of  these  dissimilar  metals  be  taken  in  their  electrical  order 
and  be  formed  in  pairs  into  separate  circuits,  the  force  generated 
by  a  combination  of  the  two  extreme  metals  of  the  series  is  equal 
to  tlie  sum  of  the  forces  developed  wlien  the  intermediate  metal 
is  separately  combined  with  each  of  the  other  two  in  succession. 
For  example,  the  voltaic  energy,  or  electro-motive  force,  excited 
between  platinum  and  an  amalgam  of  pota^ium  may  he  repre- 
sented by  the  number  69  ;  the  electi-o-motive  force  between  pla- 
tinum and  zinc,  expressed  in  terms  of  a  similar  standard,  is  equal 
to  40  ;  and  in  a  similar  experiment  between  zinc  and  potassium, 
where  zinc  acted  the  part  of  a  negative  metal  towards  the  potas- 
sium, the  number  obtained  was  39.     Kow 

the  amount  of  force  between  platinum  and  zinc     =  40 
the  amount  of  force  between  zinc  and  potassium   ;=  29 

the  two  taken  together  =  69 

and  this  nnmber,  69,  is  identical  with  that  obtained  by  opposing 
platinum  to  the  amalgam  of  potassium. 

(261)  DirecUon  of  the  Current  dependent  on  the  Direction  of 
the  Ghemiecd  Action. — In  all  these  cases  the  positive  electricity 
sets  out  from  the  more  oxidizable  metal,  which  may  be  termed 
the  positive,  or  generating  plate,  and  traverses  the  liquid  towards 
the  less  oxidizable  metal  which  forms  the  negative  or  conducting 
plate :  from  the  conducting  plate  the  force  is  transferred  to  the 
wire,  and  thence  in  turn  to  the  generating  plate ;  and  in  this  way 
the  circuit  is  completed.  Unless  this  circulation  can  take  place, 
all  the  phenomena  of  voltaic  action  are  suspended.  Since  the 
chemical  action  of  any  combination  is  thus  always  in  one  uniform 
direction,  the  motion  of  a  magnetic  needle  under  its  influence  is 
equally  uniform :  the  amount  of  force  which  is  thrown  into  cir- 
culation, whether  it  be  measured  by  its  magnetic  or  by  its  heat- 
ing effects,  is  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  the  positive  metal 
wmch  is  dissolved  in  a  given  time. 

Every  liquid  which  la  active  in  exciting  a  voltaic  current  may 
be  regarded  as  consisting  of  two  groups  of  substances,  one  of 
which  attacks  the  generating  or  positive  plate,  and  may  be 
termed  the  electro-negative  constituent  of  the  liquid,  whilst  the 
other  is  transferred  to  the  conducting  or  negative  plate,  and  con- 
Btitntes  the  electro-positive  constituent. 
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Tlie  elementary  bodies  have  i 
principle  into  elettro-positive  and 

EUctro-cheuiieal  Order  of 
Electronegative. 
Oxjgen 
bulphur 
Selenium 
Nitrogen 
I'luorine 
Chlorine 
Bromine 
Iodine 
Phosphorus 
Arsenicum 
Chromium 
Vanadium 
Molybdenum 
Tungsten 
Boron 
Carbon 
Antimony 
Tellurium 
Titanium 
Silicon 
Hydrogen. 


ndeed  been  classified  upon  thig 
clectro-]iegative  substances ; 

the  Principal  Elements. 
Gold 
Platinum 
Pall  allium 
Mercury 
Silver 
Copper 
Bismuth 
Tin 
Lead. 
Cadmium 
Cobalt 
Nickel 
Iron 
Zinc 

Manganese 
XTranium 
Aluminum 
Mf^esium 
Calcium 
Strontium 
Barium 
Lithinm 
Sodium 
Potassium. 
Electro-positviie. 

hydrogen  and  most  of  the  metals  being  electro-positive ;  oxygen, 
ehloiine,  and  other  substances  of  this  nature  being  electro-nega- 
tive. In  the  preceding  table  tbe  more  important  of  the  elements 
are  arranged  in  the  electro-chemical  order  on  the  authority  of 
BerzeliuB.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  more  strongly  electro- 
positive metals  crystallize  in  forms  belonging  to  the  regular  sys- 
tein,  whilst  the  non-metallic  elements,  ana  those  metals  which  are 
most  electro-negative,  crystallize  generally  in  other  f'onns. 

It  isprobable  that  the  order  here  followed  is  not  exactly  cor- 
rect. Fluorine,  and  chlorine  perhaps,  ought  to  stand  at  the  head 
of  the  list ;  there  is  no  doubt  that  hydrogen  should  stand  much 
nearer  to  potassium  ;  and  according  to  late  experiments  aluminum 
should  take  its  place  between  lead  and  cadmium.  It  is  also  cer- 
tain that  the  elements  do  not  under  all  circumstances  mainttdn 
the  same  relative  order,  but  that  in  particular  cases  the  order  is 
altered  :  for  example,  in  strong  nitric  acid,  iron  is  nearly  as  elec- 
tro-negative as  platinum  ;  again,  a  metal  may  be  electi'O-positive 
when  it  forms  the  basyl  of  a  salt,  bnt  electro-negative  when 
associated  with  tlie  elements  of  the  acid  constituent.  Indeed  it 
may  be  laid  down  as  an  invariable  rule  that  wlienever  the  chem- 
ical action  is  inverted  the  direction  of  the  current  is  inverted  also. 
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The  voltaic  oi-der  of  the  metals  given  above  is  that  which  is  ob- 
served when  diluted  acids  are  used  as  the  exciting  liquids,  but  it 
"by  no  means  represents  the  order  in  which  they  stand  when  the 
current  is  excited  by  the  use  of  a  caustic  aikaliue  solution  or  a 
Bulphide  of  the  alkaline  metals.  This  point  is  well  exemplified 
in  the  following  results  given  by  Faraday  {PhU,  Trans.,  1840,  p. 
113).  The  metals  which  stand  first  on  each  list  are  negative  to 
all  those  which  follow  them.  The  place  of  iron  in  the  strong 
nitiic  acid  is  that  which  it  shows  immediately  on  immersion ;  it 
becomes  much  more  powerfully  electro-negative  aiterwards : — 


Dilute 
Su^pl,„.„ 

Dilute 

iiydrodikr  c 
Acid. 

?,.-,.! 

"poV  ° 

."iv 

Silver 

Silver 

Anthnony 

N   kel 

Slver 

Iron 

Copper 

Copper 

Silver 

•^aTer 

Kckel 

N   kel 

Nickel 

An    nony 

op  cr 

B'-nath 

Bismuth 

Bismuth 

Bismuth 

Copper 

Iron 

An  mony 

Nickel 

Nickel 

Copper 

Bi»iauth 

B'imuh 

lead 

IroD 

Iron 

Iron 

Ion 

Le  d 

felver 

Lead 

Lead 

Lead 

Tn 

An  m  onj 

Tn 

Tin 

Tin 

Tin 

Le  d 

Ladn,  urn 

du  urn 

Cadmium 

Csdmium 

Cadmium 

Zns 

Tn 

t  opper 

Zinc 

Zinc 

Ziae 

admum 

7  no 

Zm 

The  relative  size  of  the  generating  and  conducting  plates  haa 
no  influence  upon  the  direction  of  the  ciirrent,  which  sets  in  aa 
certainly  through  the  liquid  from  a  square  inch  of  zinc  to  a  square 
foot  of  copper  as  from  a  square  foot  of  zinc  to  a  square  inch  of 
copper.  The  spread  of  this  force  may  be  traced  in  an  interesting 
manner  by  substituting  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  for  sul- 
phuric acid  as  a  part  of  the  exciting  liquid ;  copper  will  be 
thrown  down  instead  of  hydrogen,  and  by  its  colour  and  thickness 
will  very  accurately  indicate  tlie  extent  and  direction  of  the  ac- 
tion. The  experiment  is  easily  made  by  taking  advantage  of  a 
property  possessed  by  porous  diapliragms,  in  consequence  of 
which,  a  piece  of  any  animal  membrane,  or  of  unglazed  earthen- 
ware, wluch  can  be  thoroughly  wetted  by  the  liquids,  will  allow 
the  current  to  traverse  it  without  opposing  any  material  obstruc- 
tion to  its  passage.  Diluted  sulpJiuric  acid  may  thus  be  em- 
ployed upon  one  side  of  the  diaphragm,  and  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  copper  upon  the  other  side :  imder 
these  circumstances  a  current  would  be  freely  ""-  ""' 

transmitted,  whilst  the  two  liquids  would  be 

!)revented  from  intermingling.  For  example, 
et  a  piece  of  bladder,  o,  tig.  206,  be  tied 
firmly  over  the  lower  end  of  a  wide  tube  open 
at  both  extremities ;  place  some  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid.  A,  in  the  tube,  and  suspend  a  I'od 
of  amalgamated  zinc,  z,  in  its  axis  ;  support 
the  tube  so  that  its  lower  end  sliall  dip  be- 
neath the  surface  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  coppoi,  e,  tontamed 
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in  a  sliallow  glass  dish,  upon  the  hottom  of  which  rests  a  sheet  of 
copper,  o :  on  connecting  the  zinc  and  copper  hy  the  wire,  w, 
voltaic  action  will  ensue,  and  a  deposit  of  metallic  copper  will  ba 
produced  upon  the  plate,  c.  It  will,  however,  be  observed  that 
this  deposit  does  not  take  place  uniformly  over  the  surface  of 
the  sheet  c,  but  that  it  commences  in  the  centre  in  a  circular 
form ;  the  layer  of  copper  shows  itself  first  at  the  point  immedi- 
ately beneath  the  extremity  of  the  zinc  rod,  and  it  is  at  this  point 
that  the  greatest  tliickness  of  the  deposit  occurs ;  it  gradually 
hecomes  thinner  towards  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  which, 
however,  continues  to  increase  in  diameter  as  the  experiment  pro- 
ceeds, until,  if  sufficient  time  be  allowed,  the  plate  is  covered  with 
reduced  copper. 

Whilst  a  metal  is  thus  rendered  electro-negative  by  voltaic 
action,  it  is  no  longer  liable  to  the  ordinary  action  of  chemical 
agents.  A  beautiral  application  of  this  principle  was  made  by 
Davy  to  the  prevention  of  the  corrosion  of  the  copper  sheathing 
of  ships  by  the  action  of  sea  water.  Copper  is  the  material  best 
adapted  to  preserve  the  timbers  of  the  ship  from  the  attacks  of 
manne  insects  and  boring  animals ;  but  this  metal,  when  sub- 
jected, under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  the  combined  influence 
of  the  salts  dissolved  in  sea  water  and  of  the  atmospheric  air 
which  it  also  holds  in  solution,  experiences  corrosion,  which  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  renders  it  necessary  to  renew  the  cop- 
per. It  was,  however,  discovered  by  Davy,  that  by  placing 
pieces  of  zinc,  or  of  cast-iron,  in  contact  with  the  copper  under 
water,  this  corrosion  could  be  prevented  ;  and  that  a  surface  of 
zinc,  not  exceeding  -j-io  of  that  exposed  by  the  copper,  was  ade- 
quate to  the  entire  protection  of  the  copper,  the  whole  of  the 
chemical  action  being  transferred  to  the  zinc ;  and  that  even 
when  the  surface  of  zmc  was  reduced  until  it  was  only  equal  to 
tiVjt  of  that  of  the  copper,  a  considerable  preservative  effect  was 
experienced.  But  the  very  success  of  the  experiment  in  the 
direction  anticipated,  created  difficulties  of  another  kind  ;  earthy 
matters,  consisting  of  compounds  of  ealcinm  and  magnesium, 
■were  deposited  from  the  sea  water  by  the  slow  voltaic  action, 
and  they  attached  themselves  to  tlie  surface  of  the  copper ;  weeds 
and  shell-fish  found  in  this  deposit  a  congenial  pabulum,  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ship  became  foul,  the  sailing  qualities  of  the  vessel 
were  necessarily  impaired,  and  the  system  of  voltaic  protectors 
was  abandoned.  For  some  years  past  a  kind  of  brass,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Muntz,  which  admits  of  being  rolled  whilst  hot,  has,  in 
the  merchant  service,  been  largelv  and  advantageously  substituted 
for  copper  as  a  material  for  ships'  sheathing.  In  this  case  the 
zinc  and  the  copper  are  combined  in  the  sheet  itself,  which  is  less 
rapidly  corroded  than  if  composed  of  either  metal  separately. 
The  protective  influence  of  zinc  both  on  copper  and  on  iron  is 
readily  shown  by  exposing  bright  bars  of  these  metals  in  separate 
vessels,  either  in  sea  water  or  m  a  solution  of  common  salt  con- 
taining an  ounce  of  salt  in  each  pint  of  water.  If  a  fragment  of 
zinc  be  attached  to  one  of  the  bars  of  copper  and  to  one  of  the 
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hwB  of  iron,  these  bars  will  remain  bright,  whilst  the  zinc  is  cor- 
roded ;  but  tlie  unprotected  bars  will,  in  a  few  hours,  give  evi- 
dence of  the  commencement  of  chemical  action. 

Another  remarkable  proof  of  the  dependence  of  the  current, 
for  its  direction  and  its  foree,  npoii  chemical  action,  is  afforded 
by  the  manner  in  which  a  voltaic  circuit  may  be  produced  be- 
tween two  surfaces,  one  of  wliicb  has  a  stronger  attraction  for 
hydrogen  than  tbe  other  possesses.  For  example,  when  two 
clean  plates  of  platinum  are  immersed  in  diluted  acid,  and  con- 
nected with  a  galvanometer,  no  voltaic  action  is  excited  ;  hut  the 
ease  is  different  if  one  of  these  plates  be  first  coated  with  a  film 
of  some  metallic  peroxide,  such  as  peroxide  of  manganese  [MnOX 
proxide  of  lead  {PbO^,  or  peroxide  of  silver  (Ag^Oj).  The  plati- 
num plate  may  be  thus  coated  by  immersing  it  in  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  manganese,  of  nitrate  of  lead,  or  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  connecting  it  with  the  platinum  side  of  a  weak  voltaic  ar- 
rangement for  a  few  minutes,  whilst  the  liquid  is  connected  by  a 
second  plate  with  the  zinc  end  of  the  battery  ;  the  plate,  after  it 
has  been  thus  coated  with  the  oxide,  must  be  well  washed  with 
distilled  water.  If  it  he  then  opposed  to  a  plate  of  clean  plati- 
num, and  immersed  in  any  dilated  acid,  it  will  originate  a  cur- 
rent which  depends  upon  the  chemical  attraction  of  the  hydrogen 
of  the  diluted  acid  for  the  second  at«m  of  oxygen  in  tlie  peroxide. 
In  a  combination  of  this  description  the  clean  platinum  becomes 
positive,  and  corresponds  to  the  zinc  plate,  whilst  the  coated 
platiniim  becomes  negative.  The  coated  plate,  although  negit- 
tive,  thus  becomes  tlie  generating  or  active  surface,  and  transmits 
the  current  at  once  to  the  conducting  wire. 

Faraday  has  shown  that  the  direct  contact  of  dissimilar  metals 
is  not  necessary  to  the  production  of  the  voltaic  current,  provided 
tiat  they  are  connected  by  some  liquid  of  sufficient  conducting 
power.  This  is  a  point  of  considerable  importance,  as  it  shows 
that  Volta'e  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  force,  which  is  still  main- 
tained by  many  philosophers  who  have  not  made  the  chemical 
phenomena  of  the  pile  their  especial  study,  is  deficient  in  accu- 
racy. The  following  is  the  simple  experiment,  which  proves  the 
point  now  nnder  discussion  :  z,  fig.  207,  is  a  plate  of  zinc,  bent 
at  a  right  angle ;  p,  a  platinum  plate,  to  which 
a  platinum  wire  is  attached.  At  a,  a  small 
piece  of  blotting  paper,  moistened  with  a  solu- 
tion of  starch  and  iodide  of  potassium,  is  inter- 
posed between  the  plate  of  zinc  by  which  it  is 
supported  and  the  platinum  wire  which  rests 
upon  it ;  no  change  occurs  in  the  solution  of  the 
iodide  until  the  two  plates  are  immersed  in 
diluted  nitric  acid ;  but  in  a  few  minutes  after 
such  immersion,  evidence  of  a  current  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrow  is  afforded,  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  blue  spot  against  the  platinum 
wire,  doe  to  the  liberation  of  iodine,  from  the  decompo^tion  of 
the  iodide  of  potassium  by  the  voltaic  action. 
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(362)  Circuits  with  one  Metal  and  two  Zi^uids. — For  the 
estaljlisnment  of  a  voUaic  cuiTeiit,  it  is  further  necessary  that  the 
body  which  decompoaee  the  liquid  be  a  conductor  of  electricity, 
in  order  to  carry  off  the  force  generated ;  but  it  is  not  necessary 
to  use  two  dissimilar  metals,  provided  that  one  extremity  of  the 
metal  be  plunged  into  a  liquid  capable  of  acting  on  it,  whilst  the 
other  extremity  dips  into  a  different  liquid  which  has  little  or  no 
action  on  the  nietai,  but  which  communicates  li-eely  with  the  first 
Kqnid. 

Take,  for  example,  a  tube  bent  into  the  form  represented  in 
fig.  208,  1.    Place  a  plug  of  tow  in  the  bend ;  into  one  limb,  a, 


pour  a  solution  of  chloride  of  copper  (Cm  CD,  in  the  other  limb, 
P,  place  a  solution  of  common  salt  (Na  CI)  (chloride  of  sodium). 
Connect  the  open  ends  of  the  tube  by  bending  a  strip  of  copper 
so  that  one  end  of  it  shall  dip  into  the  solution  of  copper  and  the 
other  end  into  the  solution  of  salt.  Crystals  of  copper  will  be 
formed  gradually  upon  the  end  of  the  strip  which  is  immersed  in 
the  metallic  solution,  whilst  the  end  of  the  strip  which  is  im- 
mersed in  the  salt  and  water  will  be  slowly  corroded,  and  chloride 
of  copper  will  be  formed.  The  following  diagram  may  assist  in 
explaining  this  change : — 


(1.)    Cu  I    OuC\0>^Cl,  I  Xa,Cl,Na,C],  |  Ou 
(2.)    OuCu  I  ci^,Ciri^a,ci^,Cl^  ] 

let  the  symbol  Cu  CI,  represent  the  combination  of  chloride 
of  copper,  Na^Clj  that  of  chloride  of  sodium,  the  line  at  a  being 
used  to  show  tlie  position  of  the  plug  of  tow.  If  No.  1  indicate 
the  state  of  things  before  any  change  has  occurred,  !No.  2  will 
represent  the  change  after  the  circuit  is  complete. 

If  the  strip  of  copper  be  divided  in  the  middle,  and  the  two 
ends  be  connected  witii  a  galvanometer,  o,  as  shown  in  fig.  208, 
2,  a  current  is  found  to  be  circulating  through  the  apparatus.  A 
still  simpler  arrangement  may  be  adopted  ;  if  a  long  straight  tube 
be  filled  half  full  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  remainder 
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with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  a  strip  of  copper  plunged 
into  it  will  be  dissolved  below,  while  an  equal  amount  of  copper 
■will  be  deposited  on  the  upper  extremity ;  from  the  extreme 
slowness  and  r^ularity  of  the  action,  the  metal  will  assume  the 
Ibrm  of  crystals.  Becquerel,  by  using  various  liquids  in  the  two 
limbs  of  the  bent  tube  (No.  1)  has  obtained  many  of  the  metals 
crystallized  in  forms  of  great  beauty. 

By  employing  two  dissimilar  metals  in  the  metallic  are,  as  p  z, 
(fig.  208,  3),  a  more  powerful  but  equally  re^lar  action  may  be 
excited.  If  a  solution  of  common  salt  be  placed  in  one  limb,  }, 
and  a  solution  of  green  chloride  of  iron  in  the  othei',  a,  whilst  the 
zinc  end  of  a  compound  arc  of  zinc  and  platinum  ie  plunged  into 
the  first,  and  the  strip  of  platinum  is  immersed  in  the  second 
liquid,  tetrahedral  crystals  of  iron  will  in  a  few  days  be  deposited 
upon  the  platinum.  If  a  little  chloride  of  iron  be  mixed  with 
enloride  of  zirconium,  and  substituted  for  the  chloride  of  iron  in 
the  limb  a,  plates  of  zirconium  will  be  obtained,  of  a  steel-gray 
colour,  and  which,  by  exposure  to  the  air,  become  oxidized  and 
fall  to  a  white  powder, 

Beeqiierel  has  shown,  that  within  the  strata  of  the  earth  sim- 
ilar actions  are  going  on ;  and  R.  W.  Fox  and  others,  by  con- 
necting the  surfaces  of  two  contiguous  lodes  of  metallic  ore  by 
means  of  wires  attached  to  a  galvanometer,  have  succeeded  in 
demonstrating  to  the  eye  the  existence  of  these  feeble  but  con- 
tinuous currents  which  are  probably  the  cause  of  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  different  metals  in  regular  beds,  and  of  their  beautiful 
crystalline  arrangement. 

Other  combinations  may  be  produced,  in  which  the  mutual 
action  of  tlie  two  liquids  originates  the  current,  the  metal  merely 
serving  as  a  conductor.  Becquerel  was  the  first  to  point  out  the 
means  of  obtaining  circuits  of  this  description,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  good  example  : — If  a  small  porous  vessel  be  tilled 
with  nitric  acid,  and  be  immersed  in  a  second  vessel  containing 
a  solution  of  hydrate  of  potash,  on  plunging  two  platinum  plates 
connected  with  the  wires  of  a  galvanometer,  one  into  the  acid, 
the  other  into  the  alkaline  liquid,  a  steady  current  of  considerable 
intensity  win  be  prodnced,  and  will  be  maintained  for  many- 
days,  ill  a  direction  passing  from  the  potash  to  the  nitric  acid, 
and  thence  returning  through  the  galvanometer  to  the  alkaline 
liquid.  A  still  more  powerful  combination  was  obtained  by 
Matteucci  on  substituting  a  solution  of  pentasulphide  of  potas- 
sium for  the  caustic  potash.  A  single  cell  of  this  construction 
decomposed  acidulated  water  if  interposed  between  the  platinum 
wires,  and  on  breaking  contact  a  distinct  spark  was  perceptible 
at  the  surface  of  the  mercury  employed  to  connect  the  two  plati- 
num wires.  Arrott  {Phil.  Mag,  xxii.  427)  has  d^ciibed  a 
variety  of  other  cases  of  this  kind.  These  actions,  however,  will 
be  more  conveniently  studied  in  connexion  with  the  chemical 
effects  of  the  voltaic  battery  at  a  future  point  (289). 

(363)  Summary. — The  conditions  necessary  to  the  production 
of  a  voltaic  current  may  be  shorijy  recapitulated  as  follows : — 
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Though  the  contact  of  dissimilar  metals  produces  electric  di3- 
turbance,  chemical  action  is  necessary  to  prop.igate  the  voltaic 
current.  This  chemical  action  must  be  produced  by  means  of  a 
compound  liquid,  which  is  decomposed  in  the  process,  one  of  the 
constituents  of  the  hquid  entering  into  combination  with  one  of 
the  metals.  In  the  transmission  of  the  voltaic  power,  a  polariza- 
tion of  the  liquid,  as  well  as  of  the  solid  portions  of  the  circuit,  is 
produced,  and  this  polarization  of  the  liquid  is  attended  with  the 
separation  of  its  constituents  into  two  groups,  one  of  which 
unites  with  the  positive  metal,  whilst  the  other  makes  its  appear- 
ance at  the  same  moment  upon  the  negative  plate.  The  activity 
of  the  combination,  or  its  electro-motive  force,  is  greater,  the 
greater  the  difference  between  the  chemical  attraction  of  the 
electro-negative  constituent  of  the  exciting  liquid  for  the  two 
metals  which  are  oppc«ed  to  each  other  in  the  particular  case. 
Tlie  relative  size  of  the  plates  employed  has  no  influence  on  the 
direction  of  the  current  which  is  produced.  Contact  of  two 
metals  is  not  necessary  to  the  production  of  voltaic  action :  cir- 
cuits may  be  formed  between  one  metal  and  two  liquids,  if  the 
liquids  be  in  liquid  communication  with  each  other,  and  if  their 
chemical  attractions  for  the  metal  be  unequal.  It  is  even  possi- 
ble to  obtain  a  current  fi-om  the  mutual  action  of  two  dissimilar 
liquids,  if  these  liquids  exert  a  chemical  action  upon  each  otiier, 
by  connecting  the  liquids  through  the  intervention  of  a  metal 
upon  which  mey  exert  no  chemical  intluence,  and  which  there- 
fore simply  performs  the  part  of  a  conductor. 

Different  forms  of  the  Voltaic  Battery, 

(264)  Counteracting  Currents :  Gas  Battery. — "We  shall  now 
resume  the  con&ideration  of  those  forms  of  voltaic  combination 
which  are  tlie  most  important  in  practice,  and  in  which,  general- 
ly, two  dissimilar  metals  are  employed. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  amount  of  force  set  in 
motion  in  a  voltaic  arrangement,  depends  upon  the  difi'erenee 
between  the  attraction  of  the  two  metals  for  the  active  principle 
or  radicle  of  the  acid.  Under  circumstances  favourable  to  flie 
production  of  a  current,  decomposition  of  the  liquid  which  excites 
the  action  always  occurs ;  the  elements  of  the  liquid  are  separated 
from  each  other,  and  they  either  combine  with  Uie  metallic  plate, 
or  else  they  accumulate  upon  its  surface,  giving  rise  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  plates  which  is  often  described  under  the  inappropriate 
term  polansaiion  of  the  plates  or  electrodes.  These  adhering 
substances  oppose  the  voltaic  action  and  enfeeble  it,  owing  to  the 
tendency  of  the  separated  components  of  the  liquid  to  re-unite. 
When,  for  example,  dihited  sulphuric  acid  is  used,  it  becomes  a 
desideratum  to  get  rid  of  the  hydrogen  which  adheres  to  the  pla- 
tinum, and  produces  a  current  in  the  opposite  direction.  The 
existence  of  this  counter-current  may  be  rendered  evident  by 
connecting  with  one  end  of  the  wire  of  a  galvanometer  a  plati- 
num plate  which  has  been  thus  opposed  to  a  plate  of  zinc :  on 
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attficTiing  to  the  other  end  of  the  galvanometer  wire  a  second, 
hnt  clean  platinum  plate,  an<l  plunging  both  into  diluted  acid, 
a  powerful  deflection  of  the  needle  will  oe  observed. 

This  observation  has  been  ingeniously  applied  by  Grove,  who 
has  constructed  what  he  terms  a  ga^  bati/^ry,  hj  opposing  a  plate 
covered  with  oxygen  to  the  plate  coated  with  hydrogen,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  he  increases  the  surfaces  of  contact  between  the 
platinum  and  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  Fig.  209  represents  a 
(«11  of  this  battery.  It  consists  of  two  tubes  o  and 
H  ;  through  the  iipper  extremity  of  each  passes  a  *''"-  209. 
platinum  wire,  which  is  fused  mto  the  glass,  and 
attached  to  a  platinum  plate  sufficiently  long  to 
reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube.  Tlie  surfaces  of 
these  plates  are  coated  by  means  of  voltaic  action 
with  hnely-divided  platinnm,  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  surfaces  of  contact  between  the 
metal  and  the  gas,  Tlie  tube  h  has  double  the 
capacity  of  the  tube  o.  These  tubes  are  supported 
in  the  vessel  s,  by  the  plug  tlirough  which  tliey 
pass.  In  order  to  nse  the  appai'atus,  the  vessel  s  is 
filled  with  dihited  sulphuric  acid,  and  by  inverting 
the  cell  the  tubes  are  likewise  filled  with  the  liquid. 
The  plates  in  the  tubes  o  and  h  are  then  connected 
by  the  mercury  cups  at  top  with  the  wires  of  a 
voltaic  battery  in  action,  bo  that  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  diluted  acid  the  tube  o  shall  become 
filled  with  oxygen,  and  the  tube  n  with  hydrogen. 
The  tubes  liavmg  been  thus  filled,  the  battery  wires  a 
drawn.  If  the  mercury  cups  at  the  top  of  the  tubes  o  and  r_ 
now  connected  with  the  wires  of  a  galvanometer,  powerfid  deflec- 
tion of  t!ie  needle  will  be  produced,  and  a  current  will  be  main- 
tained through  the  apparatus  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows,  llie 
two  gases  will  gradually  diminish  in  bulk,  and  will  in  a  few  days 
entirely  disappear,  but  the  current  will  be  maintained  so  long  as 
any  portions  of  the  gas  remain  unconibined.  By  connecting  8 
or  lU  eueli  cells  in  succession,  so  that  tlie  oxygen  tube  of  one'cell 
shall  be  connected  with  the  hydrogen  tube  of  the  adjacent  cell, 
sparks  may  be  obtained  between  charcoal  points,  and  various 
chemical  decompositions  may  be  eff'ected.  The  polar  cliain  by 
which  these  changes  are  produced,  may  thus  be  represented  by 
symbols :  H,  SO,,  indicating  an  atom  of  diluted  acid,  0  and  H, 
representing  the  disturbing  atoms  of  oxygen  and  hvdrogen ; — 

0  K^.  n^,  h7^,  H 

The  brackets  above  the  row  of  symbols  are  intended  to  show 
the  molecular  arrangement  before  the  circuit  is  completed ;  those 
beneath  the  symbols  show  the  action  during  the  passage  of  the 
aurrenf. 

Since  no  action  occurs  in  tlie  gas  battery  until  metallie  eom- 
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muiiication  between  the  plates  is  effected,  it  appears  tliat  tlie  use 
of  the  platinum  plates  eoneists  in  favonring  tlie  action  hj  con- 
densing the  gases  ij]ion  their  porous  surfaces,  and  in  acting  as 
eonductors  of  the  liurrent. 

It  may  indeed  be  stated  generally,  that  the  acetuniilation  of 
either  of  the  elements  of  the  exciting  liquid  upon  the  metallic 
plates  of  a  voltaic  combinationj  always  tends  to  prodiice  a  coun- 
ter-current, and  tlierefore  reduces  the  efficiency  of  the  combina- 
tion, to  a  proportionate  extent.  Hydrogen  is  the  element  which, 
in  tlie  usnal  mode  of  experiment,  principally  accumulates  upon 
the  negative  plate,  so  tliat  any  contrivance  by  which  the  adher- 
ing hydrogen  is  removed,  exalts  the  energy  of  the  circulating 
force.  This  removal  of  the  hydi-ogen  may  be  effected  by  means 
whicii  act  either  on  chemical  or  on  mechanical  principles.  The 
chemical  principle  is  the  most  perfect.  It  consists  in  adding  to 
the  liquid  a  compound  which  has  a  tendency  to  unite  with  the 
hydrogen  ;  hence  the  energy  of  the  current  is  much  increased  by 
mixing  a  litUe  nitric  acid  {H,N(!>,)  v;ith  the  exciting  liquid,  com- 
paratively little  hjdrt^en  being  set  free  in  this  case.*  The  same 
end  is  attained  by  adding  to  the  sulphuric  acid  a  solution  of 
some  of  the  metallic  salts,  such,  for  instance,  as  sulphate  of  cop- 
per {OiifSO,).  "When  sulphate  of  copper  is  employed,  metallic 
copper  is  deposited  upon  tne  negative  or  conducting  plate,  whilst 
the  sulphuric  acid  radicle,  with  which  it  was  previously  united, 
combines  with  t)ie  zinc.  A  disadvantage,  however,  is  experienced 
■when  the  liqnid  which  absorbs  the  hydrogen  is  in  contact  with 
the  zinc,  and  this  is  particularly  evidenced  when  sulpliate  of  cop- 
per is  used.  The  ainc  acts  at  once  on  the  solution  ot  copper,  and 
becomes  coated  with  reduced  copper ;  hence,  between  the  parti- 
cles of  zinc  and  those  of  the  reduced  copper  innumerable  small 
circuits  are  produced,  which  occasion  a  violent  discharge  of  hy- 
drogen from  the  entire  surface  of  the  generating  metal,  or  i-ather 
from  the  copper  deposited  upon  it ;  but  the  zmc  thus  dissolved 
contributes  nothing  to  tlie  general  eifect ;  it  becomes  merely  a 
case  of  local  action  (260). 

This  experiment  with  the  sulphate  of  copper  throws  light 
upon  the  cause  of  the  effervescence  which  takes  places  when 
common  zinc  is  treated  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  Commercial 
zinc  always  contains  lead  and  other  foreign  metals  mixed  with  it 
ill  very  appreciable  quantity  ;  these  act  as  discharges  to  the  hy- 
drogen, and  give  rise  to  numerous  local  circ^uits  at  all  points  of 
the  surface  of  the  zinc.  Perfectly  pure  zinc  is  dissolved  very 
slowly  in  acid  for  want  of  these  discliarging  points,  but  the  acid 
is  not  absolutely  without  action  upon  the  metal.  Any  inequality 
in  susceptibility  to  chemical  action  gives  rise  to  a  current  between 
two  sabstances  suitably  disposed  ;  hence  any  difierence  in  density 
between  two  pieces  of  the  same  metal  may  suffice  to  cause  a  cur- 
rent ;  and  a  piece  of  hammered  zinc  will  generally  act  as  a  con- 
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dnetiiig  plate  to  a  piece  of  zinc  well  aimealed.  Tlie  adhereneo 
of  a  fllm  of  oxide  or  of  fatty  matter  to  the  surface  of  one  piece 
will  also  cause  a  difference,  and  hence  two  pieces  of  metal  wJiieh 
may  even  have  been  cut  from  tlie  same  strip,  may,  under  certain 
circumstances,  produce  a  feeble  current. 

The  inconvenience  wliich  is  occasioned  by  local  action,  wlien 
nitric  acid  or  sulphate  of  copper  is  mixed  with  the  liquid  which 
is  in  contact  with  the  zinc,  may  be  avoided  by  the  employment 
of  porous  diaphragms;  and  if  the  zinc  or  generating  plate  be 
plunged  into  diluted  eulphuric  acid,  whilst  the  platinum  or  con- 
ductmg  plate  is  made  to  dip  into  the  nitric  acid  or  into  the  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  copper,  which  is  separated  from  the  generating 
plate  by  means  of  a  tube  of  porous  earthenware,  combinations  ot 
grea.t  eMciency  are  obtained. 

(265)  BanieWs  Battery. — These  important  facte  were  first 
clearly  enunciated  by  Daniell,  Their  application  to  the  voltaic 
battery  enabled  him  to  detect  the  cause  of  the  rapid  decline  in 
the  activity  observed  in  all  the  forms  of  battens  which  np  to 
that  period  had  been  devised,  and  they  led  him  to  the  invention 
of  an  arrangement  which  not  only  obviated  these  defects,  and 
enabled  him  to  keep  up  a  current  of  uniform  strength  for  many 
hours,  but  also  fnrnished  electrical  science  with  a  battery  of  far 
greater  activity  for  its  size  than  any  which  had  previously  been 
used.  Fig.  210  exhibits  a  section  of  one  of  the  cells  of  Daniell'a 
combination.  The  outer  case,  o,  con- 
eists  of  a  cell,  or  cylinder  of  copper,  ^^o-  ^'o. 

which  is  constructed  so  as  to  retaiii  ^ 

liquids,  and  is  tilled  with  a  solution  of  ^'         J  "~~^ 

sulphate  of  copper,  b,  acidulated  with        /"^  i  (i 

an  eighth  of  its  bulb  of  sulphuric  acid 
The  solution  is  kept  saturated  with  the 
salt  by  means  of  crystals  of  sulphate  ot 
copper,  D,  which  rest  upon  the  perfoi 
ated  shelf,  f.  In  the  axis  of  the  cell 
is  placed  a  tnbe  of  porous  earthenware, 
B,  filled  with  an  aeid  solution,  a,  which 
consists  of  1  part  of  oil  of  vitriol  di  ^'^^^^  ' ' 

luted  with  7  parts  of  water,     A  rod  of 

amalgamated  zinc,  z,  is  placed  in  this  tnbe.  On  m  '  :.■  ■  me- 
tallic communication  between  the  zinc  rod  and  the  copper  cell, 
a  voltaic  current  is  established  ;  and  by  employing  twenty  or 
thirty  cells  of  this  d^cription,  always  connecting  the  zinc  of  one 
cell  with  the  copper  of  the  next,  a  combination  of  great  power  ia 
obtained. 

The  following  diagram  may  serve  to  exjilain  the  manner  in 
which  the  force  is  transmitted  through  tlie  cells :— the  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  hydrogen  with 
sulphur  ,and  oxygen,  and  is  represented  as  ll^SO^ :  whilst  sul 
phate  of  copper  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  compound  of  copper 
with  the  same  compound  of  sulphur  and  oxygen,  and  is  indicated 
by  the  symbol  OuSO,.     Let  the  brackets  above  the  row  of  sym- 
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bols  represent  the  conijesion  of  the  particles  which  compoeo  the 
liquid  before  contact  is  made  between  the  plates  Cv,  and  Zn  at 
the  ends.  The  alteration  in  tlie  molecular  arrangement  of  the 
liquid  which  occurs  after  the  connexion  is  made  between  the  cop- 
per and  the  zinc,  may  be  represented  by  the  altered  position  of 
the  hracbeta  beneath  ;  the  line  a,  which  divides  the  symbols  of 
the  su}phate  of  copper  from  those  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  in  this 
case  represents  the  porous  diaphragm : — 


Cu  Cu  SO,  Cu  SO,  \  H,  SO,  H,  SO,  Zn 

The  result  of  the  action  is,  that  so  long  as  the  contact  between 
the  plates  is  maintained,  sulphate  of  zine  is  formed  uninterrupt- 
edly in  the  porous  tubes,  whilst  a  continual  deposit  of  a  corre- 
sponding quantity  of  metallic  copper  takes  place  upon  the  inter- 
nal surface  of  the  copper  cylioder.     Fig.  211  shows  a  convenient 


and  inexpensive  form  of  Daniel  s  battery  The  s<  lution  of  sul- 
phate of  copper  is  contained  m  glass  oi  cirthcnware  lars  7  inches 
deep,  and  3|  inches  in  diameter.  The  copper  plates  consist 
merely  of  rectangular  sheets  of  copper,  one  of  which  is  repre- 
sented at  A ;  they  are  bent  into  a  cylindrical  shape  and  placed  in 
the  jars.  By  means  of  the  strip  b,  each  plate  is  easily  connected 
with  the  zinc  rod  of  the  adjacent  ceil,  and  made  fast  to  it  by  the 
binding-screw  c.  The  colander,  for  the  suiiport  of  the  crystals 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  rests  upon  three  or  lour  little  pieces  of 
copper,  which  are  made  to  project  inwards  upon  tlie  sh.eets,  at  a 
suitable  height  as  shown  at  d.  At  n,  several  cells  of  the  battery 
are  represented  as  arranged  in  a  consecutive  series.  Twenty  such 
cells  compose  a  battery  adequate  to  the  performance  of  almost 
any  experiments  of  the  chemical  decomposition  of  bodies  in  solu- 
tion. 

It  is  essential  in  mounting  a  voltaic  arrangement  of  any  kind, 
that  the  surfaces  of  contact  between  the  metals  be  perfectly  clean : 
a  film  of  oxide  will  materially  impede  the  transmission  of  the 
current,  and  if  the  force  in  circulation  be  feeble,  it  may  even 
arrest  it  altogether.     As  a  precaution,  it  is  better  before  connect- 
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ing  the  different  parts  of  the  apparatus,  to  pass  a  file  or  a  piece 
of  emery-paper  over  all  the  surfaces  of  the  copper,  the  zinc,  or  the 
other  oxidizable  metals  whieh  are  to  be  placed  in  contact  with 
each  other.  Surfaces  of  platinum,  if  well  washed  and  dried,  do 
not  need  fi-iction  with  emery-paper, 

(266)  Groveh  Ifitrie-Acid  Battery. — The  nitric-acid  battery, 
contrived  by  Grove,  is  a  etill  more  powerful  combination  on  the 
same  principle  as  Daniell's.     It  consists  of  a  slip  of  platinum,  v, 
fig.  213,  which  is  plunged  into  tlie  porous  tube,  n,  and  this  is 
filled  up  with  undiluted 
F'"-  212.  nitric  acid.     The  outer 

cell,  s,  is  filled  with  di- 
luted sulphuric  acid,  and 
in  this  acid  is  placed  a 
flat  sheet  of  amalga^ 
mated  zinc,  z,  bent  so  as 
to  infold  the  porous  tube. 
The  acid  liquid  in  b  may 
be  eonvenientlv  made  of 
1  measure  of  oil  of  vitriol 
diluted  with  4  measures 
of  water.  This  combi- 
nation presents  in  a  small  compass  the  principal  desiderata  for 
attaining  intense  voltaic  action.  Platinum  is  the  least  liable  of 
the  metals  to  chemical  action,  whilst  amongst  the  metals  that 
admit  of  being  easily  wrought,  zinc  is  the  one  which  is  most 
readily  attacked  by  acids ;  consequently  the  opposition  of  plati- 
num to  zinc  furnishes  a  most  effective  voltaic  combination  ;  whiist 
nitric  acid  absorbs  with  ease  the  hydrogen  liberated  on  the  plati- 
num, and  thus  forms  water  and  nitrous  acid,  which  remain  in 
solution  in  the  nndecomposed  acid ;  the  resulting  liquid  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  most  perfect  of  liquid  conductoi's.  If  HNO,C  in 
the  following  diagram  represent  nitric  acid,  and  K,SO,  diluted 
sulphuric  acid,  Pt  llie  platinum  plate,  and  Zn  the  zinc  one,  the 
molecular  arrangement  will  be  indicated,  before  the  action  by 
the  position  of  the  brackets  above,  and  after  the  action  by  the 
position  of  those  below. 

Pt  'llNO.d  I  H^O,  B^,  Zn 


With  a  battery  of  ten  such  cells,  5  inches  high  and  2^  inches 
wide,  a  large  number  of  brilliant  experiments  may  be  performed, 
but  four  or  five  cells  are  generally  sufficient  for  most  purposes  of 
electro-chemical  decomposition.  If  oil  of  vitriol  be  mixed  with 
the  nitric  acid  in  the  porous  cells  in  the  proportion  of  about  equal 
measures,  a  current  is  thus  obtained,  the  strength  of  which  ia . 
more  uniform  than  when  nitric  acid  only  is  used  (Callan). 

"With  a  view  to  economy,  Bunsen  substitutes  for  the  platinum 
plates  in  Grove's  battery,  cylinders  of  carbon,  prepared  by  heat- 
ing together  a  mixture  of  powdered  coke  and  caking  coal,  or  pow- 
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dered  coke  moistened  witli  a  strong  eolntinii  of  sugar.  A  firm 
coherent  coke  is  thus  ohtained.  Cylinders  made  of  this  material 
answer  well  while  new  ;  but  being  poi-oua,  the  carbon  absorba  the 
nitric  aeid,  which  corrodes  and  impairs  the  surface  of  contact 
with  the  zinc.     A  bettor  material  is  the  hard  carbon  from  the 

fis  retorts,  but  it  is  difficult  to  shape  it  into  the  form  of  plates. 
oggendorS  {Liebiff'a  Annal.  xxxviij.  308J  has  employed  plates 
either  of  sheet  iron  or  cast  iron  instead  of  either  platinum  or  car- 
bon ;  in  strong  nitric  acid  the  iron  is  totally  unacted  on ;  but  if 
the  aeid  become  diluted  till  it  has  a  specific  gi-avity  of  1-35,  or 
less,  it  is  liable  to  act  upon  the  metal  with  uncontrollable 
violence,  Ko  combination  posseeses  the  intense  energy,  in  union 
■with  convenience  of  working  and  compiirative  durability,  in  the 
same  degree  as  that  proposed  by  Grove.  It  is  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  place  the  nitric  acid  battery  so  fiat  the  fumes  of  nitric 
acid  (which  are  copiously  evolved  during  its  action,  especially 
after  the  battery  has  been  in  use  for  some  time)  shall  pass  at 
once  into  the  open  air ;  as  they  would  otherwise  seriously  incom- 
mode Ihe  operator. 

(267)  The  other  mode  of  obviating  the  counteracting  agency 
of  hydrogen  upon  the  negative  plate  of  the  battery  is  less  perfect, 
and  is  of  a  mechanical  nature.  It  was  iirst  practically  applied  by 
Smee  in  the  construction  of  the  voltaic  battery.  Ilydrogen  ad- 
heres to  smooth  surfaces  of  platinum  and  other  metals  with  con- 
siderable forae,  but  it  passes  off  with  ease  from  Uieir  asperities 
and  edges :  by  multiplying  their  points  and  irregularities,  as,  for 
example,  by  the  deposition  of  metal  on  the  surface  in  a  pulveni- 
lent  form,  the  escape  of  the  gas  is  much  facilitated.  Smee  em- 
ploys as  the  negative  or  conducting  plate  in  his  battery,  a  plate  of 
silver,  the  tace  of  which  has  been  roughened  by  the  deposition 
of  finely  divided.platinum  npon  its  surface  ;  each  side  of  the  silver 
plate  being  exposed  to  a  plate  of  zinc  well  amalgamated,  and  of 
equal  extent,  wliich  acts  as  the  positive  plate.  This  pair  of  plates 
is  excited  by  means  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid.     Fig.  213  represents 
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a  battery  constructed  upon  Smee's  principle;  a  thin  platinized 
eilver  plate  is  siipported  in  a  light  frame  of  wood,  as  shown  de- 
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tached  at  s ;  to  the  upper  part  of  this  frame  a  binding-serew,  in 
metallic  connexion  witli  the  silvei-,  is  fastened,  for  the  purpose  of 
connecting  the  plate  with  the  zinc  plates  of  the  adjoining  cell,  by 
means  of  a  strip  of  sheet  copper  bent  as  at  e ;  on  either  side  of 
the  silver  plate  a  sheet  of  amalgamated  zinc,  z,  z,  is  supported  by 
the  clamp  aliown  at  i ;  tJie  zinc  plates  are  prevented  from  eon- 
tact  witli  the  silver  plate  by  means  of  the  wooden  frame,  and 
tiiey  are  connected  with  the  silver  of  tJie  adjacent  cell  by  a 
second  binding-screw  in  the  clamp  shown  at  J ;  the  separate 
plates  are  attached  to  a  wooden  frame,  and  being  counterpoised 
by  weights,  as  indicated  in  the  figure,  can  be  lowered  into  tho 
trough  of  acid  when  wanted  for  use,  or  can  be  witlidi-awn  from  it 
when  the  experiment  is  over.  The  trough  is  divided  into  separate 
cells  or  compartments  for  each  pair  of  tilates,  by  glass  partitions 
rendered  water-tight  by  means  of  a  resinous  cement. 

(268)  H'jaisiancea  to  the  Voltaic  Owrrent. — The  amount  of 
force  wliich  circuiates  in  any  given  circuit  is  not  dependent  solely 
upon  the  energy  of  the  chemical  action  wliich  is  exerted  between 
tile  generating  metal  and  thw  exciting  liquid.  The  current  expe- 
riences a  retardation  or  a  resistance  from  the  very  conductors  by 
which  its  influence  is  transmitted ;  just  as  in  the  transmission  of 
mechanical  f-tree,  the  intervention  of  t!ie  pivots  and  levers  which 
are  required  for  its  conveyance  introduces  additional  friction  and 
additional  weight,  which  require  to  be  overct>me  or  moved,  and 
which  thus  diminish  the  efficient  power  of  the  machine. 

The  resistance  to  the  voltaic  current  may  be  considered  as  of 
two  kinds — ^flrst,  that  resistance  which  arises  from  the  exciting 
liquid  employed  in  the  voltaic  cell  itself;  and  secondly,  that 
which  arises  from  the  conducting  wire  and  apparatus  exterior  to 
the  voltaic  cell,  lu  a  large  nuTriber  of  eases  the  resistance  offered 
by  thte  exciting  liquid  is  by  much  the  most  conaidei-able,  and  it  is 
inseparable  from  tlie  combination ;  wliilst  the  second  source  of  re- 
sistance, or  that  which  is  exterior  to  the  cell,  can  be  increased  or 
diminished  at  pleasure,  and  by  the  employment  of  very  short 
and  thick  wires  for  connecting,  the  plates,  can  be  virtually  re- 
moved altogether  or  annihilated.  It  will  be  advisable  to  con- 
sider first  the  resistance  produced  by  the  liquid  in  the  active  cell 
itself. 

If  plates  of  equal  size  be  taken,  the  resistance  occasioned  by 
the  liquid  increases  directly  as  the  distance  between  the  plates  ; 
the  longer  the  column  of  imperfectly  conducting  matter  which 
tlie  force  has  to  travei-se,  the  greater  is  tho  difficulty  wliich  it  will 
experience.  If  two  plates  be  immersed  in  acid  at  the  diotance  of 
an  inch  asunder,  they  will  produce  12  times  the  eifect  tliat  they 
would  oecasioa  at  the  distance  of  a  foot  from  each  other.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  larger  the  area  of  the  plates  that  are  immersed, 
the  less  is  the  resistance.  For  example,  if  a  pair  of  plat^  1  inch 
broad  and  12  inches  long,  be  immersed  in  acid  to  the  depth  of  1 
inch  only,  the  current  produi-ed  wi!l  only  be  equal  to  one-twelfth 
of  that  wliich  would  be  obtained  by  immersing  each  plate  for  ita 
whole  depth  of  13  inches  in  the  liquid.     The  resistance  of  the 
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liquid  is  therefore  directly  as  the  distance  between  the  plates,  and 
inversely  as  the  surface  of  the  plates  exposed  to  its  action.  A 
pair  of  plates  exposing  each  a  square  inch  of  surface,  immersed  in 
acid  at  a  distance  of  1  inch  apart,  will  consequently  produce  an 
efffct  equal  to  that  which  would  be  obtained  from  a  pair  of  plates 
which  each  exposed  a  surface  of  12  square  inches  to  the  action  of 
tlie  liquid,  if  they  were  12  inches  apart. 

A  case  somewhat  analogous  is  offered  when  water  is  trans- 
mitted through  pipes.  Tlie  greater  the  length  of  tlie  pipe,  the 
more  considerable  will  be  tlie  friction  and  the  consequent  resist- 
ance to  the  paBsage  of  the  liquid  ;  whilst  the  larger  the  area  of  the 
pipe  the  more  readily  will  the  water  escape.  An  aperture  which 
exposes  a  sectional  area  of  two  square  inches  will  allow  twice 
as  much  water  1 1  escape  from  it  in  a  given  time  as  an  aperture 
of  which  the  euperficial  area  is  but  a  single  square  inch. 

If  the  two  plates  are  of  unequal  size,  but  are  immersed  paral- 
lel to  each  other,  they  may,  for  most  practical  purposes,  be  cal- 
culated as  each  exposing  a  sui'face  equal  to  the  mean  surface  of 
the  two.  Othoi'  circnmstancea  independent  of  the  extent  of  sur- 
face exposed  by  the  plates,  and  the  distance  between  them,  mat& 
rially  influence  the  resistance  of  different  liquids  to  the  current. 
Any  cause  that  favours  chemical  action  between  the  active  metal 
and  tlie  liquid,  or  which  diminishes  the  force  by  which  the  elements 
of  the  liquid  are  united,  such  as  elevation  of  temperature,  dimin- 
ishes the  resistance  of  tlie  liquid.  In  most  eases  an  increase  in 
the  concentration  of  the  solution,  provided  its  strength  be  not  so 
great  as  to  render  deposition  of  crystals  liable  to  occur,  diminishes 
the  resistance  (278).  The  current  likewise  experiences  a  specific 
resistance  in  each  liquid  which  depends  upon  the  force  with 
■which  its  particles  are  united  together. 

Similar,  but  distinct  resistance,  though  to  a  le^  extent,  is 
offered  by  the  metallic  part  of  the  circuit.  However  good  its 
conducting  power  may  be,  it  always  offere  some  obstruction  to 
the  current.  The  longer  the  wire  employed,  the  greater  is  the 
difficulty  experienced  by  the  force  in  traversing  it.  The  resist- 
ance of  each  metal,  like  that  of  each  liquid,  is  specific.  Copper 
and  silver,  for  instance,  when  wires  of  equal  thickness  and  length 
are  compared,  offer  far  less  resistance  to  a  given  amount  of  force 
than  less  perfect  conductor,  such  as  iron  and  lead.  Experiment 
has  demonstrated  that  with  metallic  conductors  the  same  law 
holds  good  as  with  liquids — viz.,  that  the  conducting  power  is 
inversely  as  the  length  of  the  wire,  and  directly  as  the  area  of  its 
section.  In  cyUndScal  wires  this  sectional  area  will  of  coui'se 
vary  as  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  wire ;  for  instance,  a 
wire  y'j  of  an  inch  in  thickness  wiil  for  equal  lengths  offer  four 
times  the  resistance  of  a  wire  tV  or  ^  of  an  inch  thick.  If  wires 
of  the  same  metal,  and  of  equal  lengths,  be  compared,  the  resist- 
ance will  vary  inversely  as  the  weights  of  the  wires. 

In  the  experiment  witli  sulphate  of  copper  {fig.  206),  the 
metal  is  deposited  in  greatest  quantity  where  the  force  is  most 
readily  transmitted — viz.,  in  those  points  which  are  nearest  to 
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tlie  zinc,  and  where  the  resistance  offered  by  the  liquid,  which 
here  forms  the  thinnest  layer,  is  consequently  the  least. 

A  rod  of  zuic  supported  within  a  cylinder  of  copper  forms  a 
convenient  arrangement  of  the  generating  and  conducting  plates, 
because,  when  such  a  rod  is  placed  in  the  axis  of  the  cyhnder,  the 
force  is  evenly  distributed  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  copper. 

(269)  J)>fferenGe  'between  a  Simple  and  a  Compound  Cirotdt. — 
The  observations  hitherto  made  have  referred  to  cases  in  which 
only  a  single  pair  of  metals  is  employed.  It  will  be  necessary 
now  to  consider  in  what  way  the  results  are  modified  by  the  em- 
ployment of  several  pairs  of  plates.  It  has  already  been  stated, 
when  speaking  of  the  electricity  developed  by  friction,  tliat  when 
a  large  supply  of  electricity  is  needed,  it  may  be  obtained  with 
equal  effect  either  from  a  single  Leyden  jar  which  exposes  a  large 
extent  of  coated  surface,  or  from  a  number  of  smaller  jars  whiSi 
together  expose  the  same  amount  of  coated  surface,  all  the  inner 
surfaces  of  the  small  jars  being  in  metallic  communication  with 
each  other,  but  insulated  from  the  outer  coatings,  all  of  which 
likewise  are  connected  by  some  good  conducting  material  (235). 
A  similar  result  is  also  obtained  in  voltaic  arrangements.  Pro- 
vided that  ttje  plates  expose  the  same  extent  of  surface  and  be 
kept  at  an  equal  distance  apart,  it  matters  not  whether  they  be 
immersed  in  a  single  vessel  of  liquid,  or  whether  they  be  cut  up 
into  strips  and  be  immersed  in  pairs  in  separate  vessels  of  the 
same  liquid.  The  only  requisite  is  that  all  the  zinc  plates  shall 
be  connected  together  by  stout  metallic  wires,  and  that  all  the 
platinum  plates  shall  be  similarly  connected  by  other  wires.  No 
action  will  occur  until  metallic  communication  between  one  of 
the  platinum  and  one  of  the  zinc  plates  is  effected  by  means  of  a 
eonaiicting  wire ;  and  then  the  whole  force  of  the  united  plates 
■will  ti-averse  the  connecting  wire. 

These  results  may  be  exhibited  to  the  eye  in  a  form  of  battery 
in  which  the  hydrogen  evolved  from  each  platinum  plate  admits 
of  being  collected — a  contrivance  proposed  by  Daniel],  which  he 
called  a  dissected  haitery.  Fig.  214  shows  the  manner  of  mount- 
ing one  of  these  cells.  When  in  use 
the  cells  are  charged  with  diluted 
sulphuric  acid,  and  a  small  graduated 
iar,  H,  also  filled  with  the  diluted 
acid,  is  inverted  in  each  of  the  cells 
over  the  platinum  plate,  p,  in  inch  a 
manner  as  to  receive  the  Indrogen 
which  is  disengaged  during  the  oper 
ation.  The  plates  of  such  a  battery 
can  easily  be  connected  so  that  ■ill 
the  plates  of  zinc,  z,  shall  be  united 
by  conducting  wires,  and  all  the  pla 
tinum  plates  in  a  similar  way  by 
other  wires ;  or  they  can  with  equal 
readiness  be  united  so  that  the  zmc 
of  one  cell  shall  be  connected  with 
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the  platmum  of  the  followmg  cell.  Suppose,  for  instance,  two 
plates  (z  and  p,  fig.  215),  one  of  zinc,  tlie  otiier  of  platinum,  each 
six  inches  square,  be  immersed  in  a  vessel  of  sulphuric  acid,  at  a 
distance  of  an  inch  apart. 

A  current   of   a    certain  F"=-  ^i^' 

amount  of  power  will  be 
obtained  on  connecting 
the  two  plates  by  means  of 
a  wire,  w  ;  and  in  five  min- 
utes a  certain  quantity  of 
zinc  will  be  dissolved, 
whilst  a  corresponding  quantity  of  hydrogen  gas  will  escape 
from  the  platinum.  Now  if  the  zinc  and  the  platinum  be  each 
cut  into  strips  of  an  inch  broad  and  six  inches  long,  and  the  sev- 
eral paii^  of  zinc  and  platinum  strips  be  immersed  in  separate 
's  of  diluted  suphuric  acid  at  the  distance  of  one  inch  from 


each  other,  and  if,  as  in  tig,  216,  all  the  zinc  strips  z,  z,  be  con- 
nected by  wires,  and  all  the  jjlatinuni  strips,  v,  v,  be  similarly 
united, — on  connecting  them  together  by  a  wire,  as  shown  at  w, 
the  same  amount  of  power  will  traverse  the  wire  as  in  the  first 
combination,  and  tlie  quantity  of  zinc  dissolved  in  the  six  plates 
tiiken  together  will  in  five  minutes  be  the  same  as  that  which 
was  dissolved  from  the  single  zinc  surface  in  the  first  arrange- 
ment ;  whilst  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  gas  which  will  rise  trora 
all  the  six  plates  of  platinum  together  will  be  equal  to  that  ob- 
tained from  the  single  plate  in  the  former  experiment  (fig.  315). 
Such  a  combination,  in  whichever  of  the  forms  jnst  described  it 
be  employed,  may  be  regarded  as  a  single  pair  of  plates,  and  it 
constitutes  a  simple  voltaic  circuit. 

By  acting  upon  extensive  surfaces  arranged  in  simple  circuits, 
the  guamMty  of  electricity  which  can  be  thrown  into  circulation 
is  very  lai^,  though  its  intensity,  that  is  to  say,  its  power  of 
overcoming  resistances,  is  comparatively  aiiiaJl. 

The  results  would,  however,  be  altered  if,  instead  of  connecting 
the  divided  plates  together  in  the  manner  represented  in  fig.  216, 
they  were  connected  as  in  fig.  217,  in  which  the  zinc  in  eaclicell  is 
supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  platinum  plate  of  the  adjacent 
cell,  in  regular  order  through  the  series.  When  the  exti-eme  platea 
are  connected  by  a  thick  wire,  w,  the  amount  of  force  whitjh  tra- 
verses this  wire  in  a  given  time  is  equal  to  one-sixth  only  of  the 
force  which  was  thrown  into  circulation  in  the  former  instances ; 
but  the  quantity  of  zinc  dissolved  in  the  six  cells  taken  together 
is  the  same  as  before :  and  if  the  hydrogen  be  collected  fi-om  the 
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BIX  platinum  plates,  the  quantity  will  still  be  ec[iial  to  that  dia* 
Fro.  217. 


engaged  in  tho  experiments  shown  in  figs.  21S  and  216.  The 
current  has  now  to  traverse  each  cell  of  the  liquid  in  succession, 
and  thus  has  to  encounter  a  great  additional  rosistance.  Yet 
now  the  power  starts  from  six  separate  points  of  origin,  and  each 
of  these  separate  points  adds  its  energy  or  impulse  in  driving 
forwai'd  the  current.  The  etectro-raotive  force  is  increased  six- 
fold, whilst  the  resistance  of  the  liquid  is  increased  still  more ;  in 
the  first  place  it  is  increased  sixfold,  fi'ora  tlie  circumstance  that 
the  length  of  the  column  of  liquid  which  must  be  travei-sed,  is  six 
times  as  great,  and  it  is  next  further  increi^ed  sixfold  by  a  pro- 
portionate diminution  in  the  breadth  of  the  column.  In  the  ar- 
rangement of  fig.  215  there  was  a  column  of  Hqaid  six  inches 
wide  and  one  inch  thick  to  be  traversed  ;  whilst  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  fig.  217  there  is  a  liquid  column  six  inches  thick 
and  only  one  inch  wide  to  be  traversed.  When  the  plates  are 
arranged  in  separate  compartments,  and  are  connected  together' 
alternately,  as  in  fig.  317,  they  constitute  a  compound  voUmc  cir- 
cuit. Volta's  pile  (tig.  202)  and  his  crown  of  cups  (tig.  203)  are 
therefore  compound  circuits,  and  it  is  this  form  of  combination 
which  enabled  him  to  obtain  results  so  much  superior  to  those  of 
any  previous  experimenter.  The  electricity  in  this  case  is  not 
greater  in  qtiantity  than  that  obtainable  from  a  simple  circuit; 
nay,  it  is  often  much  less  ;  but  it  has  a  much  higher  intensity, 
and  its  power  of  overcoming  resistances  is  veiy  much  greater,  as 
a  further  examination  will  show.  If,  for  example,  50  or  100 
miles  of  wire,  such  as  is  nsed  for  telegraphic  purposes,  be  intro- 
duced in  a  combination  arranged,  as  in  fig.  216,  as  a  simple  cir- 
cuit, the  effect  obtained  would  be  very  materially  less  than  if  the 
same  plates  were  arranged  in  the  foiTn  of  a  compound  circuit,  as 
shown  in  fig,  217. 

(270)  OJi/nCs  Tfi£OTy. — Tliese  considerations  may  be  much 
simplified,  by  representing  the  mutual  action  of  the  electro-mo- 
tive forces  and  the  resistances  of  any  circuit,  simple  or  compound, 
in  the  form  of  a  fraction,  in  the  way  proposed  by  Ohm. 

It  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  the  power  of  any  com- 
bination is  directly  proportioned  to  the  electro-motive  force,  or 
chemical  energy  between  the  actire  metal  and  one  of  the  elements 
of  the  liquid  upon  which  it  acts  ;  and  inversely  proportioned  to 
the  resistances  to  be  overcome.  The  numerator  of  the  fraction 
will  therefore  be  represented  by  E^  the  electro-motive  force,  and 
the  denominator  by  Ii-\-T ;  where  R  represents  the  resistance  in 
the  cell  or  the  battery,  (due  chiefly  to  the  attraction  between  the 
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elements  of  the  liquid  for  esicii  other),  and  r  all  resistances  exte- 
rior to  the  cell  or  the  battery,  such  as.tUe  connecting  wire :  thus 
tlie  expression  ^^^,=-4,  would  represent  the  effect  of  any  com- 
bination where  A  indicates  the  amount  of  force  actually  in  circu- 
lation, whether  measured  by  its  heating  or  by  its  magnetic  effects. 
If  the  connecting  wire  be  very  thick,  so  as  to  offer  little  or  no  re- 
siatanee  to  the  current,  r  becomes  evanescent,  and  the  iraction  as- 
sumes the  form  of  ^=-^  ;  the  force  of  the  current  under  these  cir- 
cumstances is  proportional  to  the  surface  of  the  plates  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  uquid. 

Let  it  be  assumed,  for  example,  that  ,£"—!,  and  that  5=1, 
when  a  pair  of  zinc  and  platinum  plates  an  inch  broad  and  six 
inches  long  is  immersed  in  diluted  acid  at  the  distance  of  one 
inch  asunder ;  so  that  under  these  circumstances,  5=-j  =1-  If  a 
pair  of  plates  six  inches  broad  and  six  inches  long,  also  at  a  dis- 
tance of  one  inch  apart,  be  immersed  in  the  same  acid,  since  the 
resistance  is  inversely  as  the  snrface  of  the  plates  immersed,  the 

fraction  becomes  ^  or  X=6)  or  the  power  is  increased  sixfold, 

as  compared  with  the  former.  If  the  plates  be  each  cat  into  six 
similar  strips,  and  be  then  arranged  in  pairs,  as  represented  in 
fig.  216,  the  same  fraction  still  represents  the  result,  since  the 
relative  size  and  distance  of  the  plates  remain  unchanged :  but  if 
the  plates  be  arranged  in  enccession,  so  aa  to  produce  a  compound 
circuit,  as  in  fig.  217,  the  fraction  becomes  \g=\  =1 ;  the  electro- 
motive force  is  increased  sixfold,  but  the  resistance  is  increased 
also  in  exactly  the  same  proportion.  Tlie  force  which  under 
these  circnmstances  circulates  through  the  connecting  wire  is  not 
greater  than  if  a  single  cell  only,  containing  a  pair  of  plates  one 
inch  broad  and  six  inches  long,  were  employed. 

But  suppose  now  that  several  miles  of  wire,  such  as  are  em- 
ployed in  telegraphic  conmiunication,  be  introduced  into  the  two 
combinations  severally  represented  in  figs.  216  and  317;  ?•  now  ac- 
quires importance ; — let  the  resistance  be  twentyfold  greater  than 
that  of  tlie  liquid  in  each  cell.     In  the  first  case  (with  the  simple 

E  1 

circuit),  the  fraction  becomes  ^^^=i_j.ju=0-049  ;    in   the   second 

(the  compound  circuit),  the  fraction  is  ^  sXr^Tiw^^^'^^  •  ^ 
that  although  in  both  cases  the  resistance  introduced  most  mate- 
rially diminishes  the  amount  of  force  which  enters  into  circula- 
tion, the  power  in  the  compound  circuit  is  now  five  times  as  great 
as  that  which  emanates  under  these  circumstances  from  the  sim- 
p!e  circuit.  Indeed,  in  all  cases  where  great  resistances  external 
to  tlie  battery  have  to  be  overcome,  a  compound  battery  has  a 
great  advantage  over  the  simple  circuit,* 

"  Let  It  =  the  number  of  plains  in  a  compound  eircuiL 
„  E  =  the  electro-motive  force, 
„  D  =  the  distance  between  the  plates, 
u   S  =  the  area  of  the  plates. 
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(271)  Ghermaal  Decomposition. — It  is  important  to  remember 
that  the  force  which  circulates  through  each  cell  in  a  compound 
circuit  is  not  increased  bj  the  arrangement,  if  the  connexion  be- 
tween its  extremities  be  made  by  means  of  a  good  conductor ;  if, 
for  example,  50  similar  and  equal  cells  be  connected  in  succes- 
sion, and  be  united  by  a  stout  short  wire,  the  quantity  of  zinc 
which  would  he  dissolved  in  a  given  time  in  each  of  these  cells 
would  not  be  greater  than  that  which  would  be  consumed  in  a 
single  cdl  of  the  same  size  in  the  same  time,  if  the  plates  which 
compose  it  were  connected  by  a  short  thick  wire. 

The  power  of  a  compound  circuit  is  sliown  in  a  striking  man- 
ner, when  some  liquid  such  as  dilntod  sulphuric  acid  is  interposed 
in  the  couree  of  the  conducting  wire.  The  experiments  which 
elucidate  this  point  may  be  instructively  performed  by  means  of 
the  dissected  battery.     If  a  pair  of  platinum  plates,  a,  b,  fig.  218, 


be  immersed  in  the  acid  conducting-liqnid  at  b,  and  connected 
with  the  wires  proceeding  from  the  compound  circuit  in  the 
manner  represented  in  the  iigure,  the  liquid  will  be  decomposed, 
oxygen  will  be  given  off  from  one  plate,  a,  and  will  rise  m  the 
tube  o  ;  whilst  hydrogen  will  be  given  off  from  the  other  plate, 
J,  and  may  be  collected  in  the  tul>e,  h  :  but  if  the  same  cells  be 
arranged  as  a  simple  circuit,  fig.  216,  no  such  effect  is  produced. 
By  the  introduction  of  the  liquid  conductor  at  b,  the  resistance 
is  very  greatly  increased,  such  a  resistance  being  more  consider- 
able than  that  of  many  miles  of  wire.  Eut  this  is  not  all :  he- 
Bides  this  resistance,  a  new  counteracting  electro-motive  force 
shows  itself,  which  gives  rise  to  a  current  operating  in  a  direction 
the  reverse  of  that  in  the  battery.  This  force  is  due  to  the  osry- 
gen  and  hydrogen  which  are  separated  upon  the  platinum  plates, 

Let  I  =  the  length  of  the  conducting  wire. 


nP  .I=-^-  In  'Ilia  eiprea^on  -g  ia  subatitutcd  for  R,  (the  resistance  in  each  cell  of 
the  battorj)  to  which  it  is  equivalent ;  since  R  is  directly  aa  the  distance  between  tha 
plates,  and  invei«ely  as  thdr  area,  or  surface,  while  -  represeata  r. 
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and  which,  as  has  been  explained  when  speaking  of  the  gaa 
battery  (264),  is  veiy  considerable.  Experiment  shows  that  it  ia 
between  two  and  three  times  as  powerful  as  the  electro-motive 
force  of  a  pair  of  zinc  and  platinum  plates  excited  by  diluted  sul- 
phurie  acid.  When,  therefore,  the  endeavour  is  made  to  decom- 
pose the  diluted  acid  by  a  single  pair  of  zinc  and  platiniitn  plates, 
however  large  a  surface  they  may  present  to  the  action  of  tlie 
exciting  liquid,  no  visible  action  in  the  cell  b  ensues ;  a  momen- 
tary decomposition,  too  small  in  amount  to  be  perceived  by  the 
eye,  produces  a  development  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  upon  the 
two  platinum  plates,  a,  J>,  sufficient  to  oppose  an  efi'ectuaf  barrier 
to  the  transmission  of  the  current.  Even  when  two  pairs  of  zinc 
and  platinum  plates  are  used,  the  energy  of  the  current  is  insuf- 
ficient to  effect  any  visible  decomposition :  with  three  pairs,  a  few 
bubbles  of  gas  show  themselves ;  and  with  a  more  numerous 
series,  the  efiects  increase  rapidly  ;  till  at  length  a  point  is  gained, 
beyond  which  no  advantage  is  obtained  by  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  cells  in  the  battery. 

It  is  particularly  worthy  of  remark  that  in  every  vertical  sec- 
tion of  any  voltaic  circuit  at  a  given  instant,  the  quantity  of  force 
■which  traverses  it  is  uniform:  consequently,  the  same  quantity 
of  hydrogen  makes  its  appearance  upon  the  plate  h  of  the  cell  p, 
which  contains  the  liquid  for  decomposition,  as  is  disengaged  and 
collected  during  the  same  interval  from  eacli  plate  in  the  battery 
itself.  If  each  zinc  plate  of  the  battery  be  weighed  before  the 
experiment  is  begun  and  after  it  is  concluded,  it  will  be  found 
that  each  plate  has  lost  weight  to  an  equal  extent.  The  interpo- 
Bition  of  the  liquid  at  b,  may  occasion  a  great  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  power  which  is  thrown  into  circulation ;  but  at  every 
transverse  section  of  the  battery,  the  power  tliat  does  circulate  la 
uniform  in  quantity;  and  the  measurement  of  the  chemical  ac- 
tion, whether  it  be  estimated  by  the  quantity  of  gas  which  is 
evolved  at  any  one  point,  or  by  the  quantity  of  zinc  which  is  dis- 
solved, may  be  employed  as  a  sure  indication  of  the  quantity  of 
power  in  circulation :  in  other  words,  retardation  of  the  cuiTent 
by  the  liquid  conductor  is  necessarily  attended  with  an  equal 
retardation  in  the  conducting  wire,  and  in  each  cell  of  the  bat- 
tery itself. 

(272)  TJie  YoUameter. — Tlie  foregoing  important  law  was 
discovered  by  Earaday,  As  one  of  its  consequences  he  was 
enabled  to  employ  a  decomposing  cell,  such  as  is  shown  at  b,  fig. 
218,  as  a  measure  of  the  voltaic  power  of  any  circuit :  such  an 
instrument  is  called  a  YoUameter,  For  each  33.7  grains  of  zinc 
dissolved  in  any  one  cell  of  the  battery,  9  grains  of  water  are 
decomposed  in  the  voltameter,  and  46'6  cubic  inches  of  hydi'o- 
gen  or  1  grain,  and  23-3  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  or  8  grains,  at 
60°  F.  and  30  inches  Bar.,  are  evolved  upon  its  plates ;  at  the 
same  time  46'6  cubic  inches  of  hydrogen  are  evolved  from  every 
platinum  plate  in  the  cells  of  the  battery,  A  more  convenient 
form  of  voltameter  is  shown  in  fig.  219.  It  consists  of  an  upright 
glass  cellj  to  the  neck  of  which  a  bent  tube,  c,  for  the  conveyance 
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of  the  disengaged  gases,  is  fitted  by  grinding ;  tie  vessel  is  filled 
with  diluted  sulpliuric  acid ;  a,  h,  are  the  two  platimim  plates, 
each  of  wliicli  is  con- 
nected ty  a  wire  which 
piisses  through  the 
foot  of  the  instrument, 
to  a  mercury  cup,  by 
means  of  which  com- 
mimication  can  be 
made  witli  the  wirea 
which  convey  the  cur- 
rent from  the  battery : 
oxygiiii  and  hydrogen 
are  liberated  by  the 
action  of  the  current 
upon  the  acidulated 
water,  both  gases  then  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and  are 
conveyed  by  the  bent  tube  c,  to  the  graduated  jar,  d,  which 
stands  in  a  small  pneumatic  trough.*  ^ 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  action'of  a  simple  zinc  and  pla- 
tinum batteiy  is  not  steady ;  it  gradually  dechnes,  and  before  the 
acid  has  become  satui'ated  with  zinc,  the  current  almost  ceases. 
On  breaking  the  contact  of  the  conducting  wire  witli  the  two 
ends  of  the  battery,  and  allowing  it  to  remain  disconnected  for  a 
few  minutes,  the  action  is  pai-tially  restored  ;  but  it  again  gra- 
dually declines  after  the  circuit  has  been  completed.  Tliese 
effects  were  traced  by  Daniell  to  the  action  of  the  current  upon 
the  sulphate  of  zinc,  which  is  formed  in  each  cell  of  the  battery 
during  the  operation  ;  the  zinc  salt  is  decomposed  in  the  manner 
shown  in  the  subjoined  diagram,  in  wlucli  ZnSO,  represents  the 
sulphate  of  zinc,  and  Pt  and  Zn  the  platinum  and  zinc  plates  of 
the  celL  The  brackets  placed  above  the  symbols  indicate  the 
arrangement  of  the  particles  before  tlie  current  passes ;  those 
'below  show  the  change  produced  by  the  voltaic  action  : — 

Pt  Zn~SO„  Z^~SO,  Zn. 

In  this  manner  metallic  zinc  becomes  reduced  or  deposited 
upon  each  platinum  plate,  and  the  power  of  the  battery  is  aiTCsted 
wlien  the  two  surfaces  which  are  opposed  become  virtually  zinc 
and  zinc  instead  of  platinum  and  zinc.  This  evil  may  be  obviated 
by  interposing  a  porous  diaphragm  between  the  two  plates,  as  in 
the  batteries  of  Daniell  and  of  Grove  (265,  266) ;  in  these  cases 
a  suiBcient  communication  between  the  zinc  and  the  copper  or 
the  platinum  plates,  is  still  kept  up  by  means  of  liquid  through 
the  pores  of  the  diaphragm,  but  the  sulphate  of  zinc  is  prevented 
from  mixing  with  the  liquid  which  is  in  contact  with  tlie  copper 
or  the  platinum. 

(273)_  Fwther  AvplAcation  of  OhmCs  Theory. — All  the  pheno- 
mena of  compound  circuits  admit  of  ready  calculation  by  the 
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application  of  Ohm's  principle  ;  for  instance,  if  w,  represents  the 
number  of  plates,  the  expression  for  any  componnd  series,  the 
ceils  of  -which  are  similar  in  nature  and  equal  in  size,  becomes 
-"jj— =-4 ;  since  in  each  cell  not  only  is  a  new  electro-motivo 
force  introduced,  tut  at  the  same  time  a  new  resistance.  Provided 
that  the  exterior  resistance  is  such  as  would  be  offered  by  a  me- 
tallic wire  which  may  even  be  many  miles  in  length,  it  is  possible 
exactly  to  doable  the  amount  of  force  in  circulation  by  doubling 
the  number  of  cells,  if  at  the  same  time  the  size  of  the  plates  be 

doubled ;  for  i!L^^r— na-fr-  -'^"*  '^'  when  the  number  of  cells 
is  doubled  and  the  surface  of  the  plates  also  is  doubled,  a  volta- 
meter be  employed  to  measure  the  power  in  circulation,  instead 
of  introducing  a  wire  as  theexteiior  resistance,  the  force  measured 
by  the  voltameter  is  not  found  to  be  doubled,  as  might  naturally 
have  been  expected  :  this  difference  arises  from  the  counter  current 
which  is  produced  in  the  voltameter  itself,  by  the  aecumular 
tion  of  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  upon  its  plates.  Call  this 
counter  current  e,  and  the  formula  becomes  ^-^~'- 

The  values  both  of  e,  (the  counter  current  offered  by  the  volta- 
meter,) and  r,  which,  if  ehort  thick  conducting  wii'es  be  used,  is 
virtuijly  the  resistance  of  the  voltameter  itself,  may  be  veir 
simply  estimated  in  the  way  proposed  by  Wheatstone.  This 
method  consists  in  comparing  two  experiments  in  which,  tie 
resistance  remaining  the  same,  the  electro-motive  forces  alone 
vary.  Upon  the  supposition  that  the  voltameter  merely  offeiB 
an  increased  resistance  without  introducing  any  counteracting 
electro-motive  force,  five  single  cells  should  produce  a  result 
equal  to  half  that  obtained  by  the  use  of  ten  cetls  of  double  size  ; 
but  by  experiment,  the  effects  as  measured  by  the  voltameter  are 
as  6  :  20,     Comparing  these  effects  with  the  aiTangements  which 

froduce  them,  we  obtain  the  following  proportion,  from  which, 
J  equating,  the  value  of  e  is  deduced  in  terms  of  ^: — 
W^:^^    ::    20    :    6;    therefore  e^2-S51  K 

The  resistance  r  of  the  voltameter  may  be  calculated  with  equal 
ease ;  for  taking  two  similar  batteries,  each  composed  of  ten  cells, 
but  in  one  of  w-nich  the  plates  are  exactly  double  the  size  of  those 
in  the  other,  the  electro-motive  forces  will  continue  the  same 
while  the  resistances  alone  will  vary.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  experimental  results,  furnished  by  the  voltameter  in  equal 

times,  were  as  12-5  :  20  ;  and  ^§^  :  """^  :  :  12-5  :  20  ;  there- 
fore r=3-333  Jl.  By  substituting,  in  the  formula,  the  values  for 
e  and  r  thus  obtained  by  experiment,  the  results  for  any  given 
number  of  cells  may  be  calculated  ;  and  on  comparing  the  valuea 
obtained  by  such  a  calculation  with  the  numbers  furnished  by 
actual  experiment,  Dauiell  {Phil.  Trans.  1843,  p.  146)  obtained 
the  following  results ; — 
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Any  alteration  in  the  size  of  the  plates  of  the  voltameter  neces- 
sarily altera  the  amount  of  resistance  which  it  ofiers  to  the  cur- 
rent, and  the  inflaence  of  this  change  in  the  voltameter  is  most 
perceptible  when  a  hattery  consisting  of  a  few  plates  which  ex- 
pose a  large  surface  is  employed. 

The  preceding  considerations  will  render  it  evident  that  no 
general  answer  can  be  given  to  the  question,  '  What  number  of 
cells  should  a  battery  contain  in  order  that  it  may  produce  the 
greatest  effect  ? '  The  electro-motive  force,  £',  vai-ies  in  amount 
■with  the  kind  of  battery  which  is  used  ;  the  values  for  H  and  r 
will  also  vary  with  the  varying  circumstances  of  the  experiment. 
It  is  found  that  every  diti'erent  arrangement  requires  the  employ- 
ment of  a  distinct  number  of  cells  in  order  to  obtain  from  it  the 
maximum  effect  with  the  least  expenditure  of  zinc.  This  number 
will  vary  even  with  the  same  form  of  battery,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  battery  plates,  the  length  of  wire  in  the  circuit,  and  the 
nature  of  the  liquid  conductor  in  the  decomposing  cell.  It  may 
be  stated,  however,  as  a  general  principle,  that  the  most  advan- 
tageous effect  is  obtained  when  the  value  of  A,  in  the  formula 
"  ^~^=:A,  most  nearly  approaches  0'5,  jFand  S  each  being  =1 : 
in  other  words,  the  advantage  is  greatest  when  the  exterior  resis- 
tances, viz.,  those  of  the  conducting  wire  and  voltameter  together 
— are  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  resistances  due  to  the  battery  itself; 
it  may  tnerefore  be  concluded  that  when  the  exterior  resistance 
is  trifling,  as  usually  occurs  when  the  circuit  is  metallic  and  not 
of  very  great  length,  little  or  nothing  is  gained  by  employing  a 
large  number  of  cells ;  two  or  three  plates  of  large  surface  being 
the  best  under  such  circumstances ;  but  that  where  a  considerable 
chemical  resistance  is  to  be  overcome,  power  is  gained  by  em- 
ploying a  series  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  resistance  so  intro- 
duced. In  no  case,  however,  is  it  possible  by  tlie  use  of  a  series 
of  piates  of  uniform  dimensions,  even  if  of  unlimited  number,  to 
produce  in  any  transverse  section,  such  as  an  included  voltame- 
ter, a  chemical  action  greater  in  amount  than  that  which  would 
occur  in  a  single  cell  of  the  arrangement  in  which  the  circuit  was 
completed  by  a  stout  metallic  wire. 

(274)  Wheatstone's  Eheostat  and  Resistance  Coils. — Guided 
by  the  principles  which  have  just  been  explained,  Wheatstone 
contrived  an  apparatus  termed  the  Hheostat,  by  which  measured 
amounts  of  resistance  may  he  introduced  into  the  voltaic  circuit : 
if  the  effect  which  such  added  resistance  has  upon  the  amount  of 
the  current  in  circulation  be  measured,  the  different  valueaof  E, 
H,  and  *•  in  different  arrangements,  may  be  deduced  by  a  simple 
calculation.  The  rheostat  is  represented  in  fig.  220  :  ^  iaa  cylin- 
der of  well  baked  W9od,  1|-  inch  in  diameter  and  6  inches  in 
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lengtR  ;  it  turns  easily  upon  a  horizontal  axis  ;  on  this  cylinder  « 
spiral  groove  is  cut,  the  thread  of  which  coutains  40  turns  to  the 


inch  Tin's  groove  nuis  from  one  end  of  the  cylinder  to  the 
other  and  in  it  is  coiled  a  brass  wire  ts¥  inch  in  diameter ;  A  is 
a  briss  (.ylmder,  placed  parallel  to  g,  and  eqnal  to  it  in  diiimeter ; 
the  thin  wire  upon  g  is  connected  at  the  end  i  with  a  brass  ring, 
and  at  the  other  extremity  is  attached  to  tlie  cylinder,  h\  at  «  is 
a  metallic  spring,  one  end  of  which  is  connected  with  a  binding- 
screw,  and  the  other  end  of  whi«ih  rests  i^ainst  the  brass  ring, 
and  effects  the  communication  with  one  wire  of  the  battery :  m 
is  a  moveable  key,  by  which  the  wire  can  be  wound  upon  the 
brass  cylinder,  or  by  transferring  the  key  to  the  axis  of  g,  it  can 
he  unwound  from  A,  and  returned  to  the  wooden  cylinder,  g.  In 
consequence  of  the  non-conducting  quality  of  dry  wood,  the  coils 
of  wire  on  the  wooden  cylinders  are  insulated  from  each  other, 
60  that  the  current  traverses  the  whole  length  of  the  wire  coiled 
upon  tliis  cylinder,  but  the  coiis  not  being  insulated  from  each 
other  on  the  braes  cylinder,  the  current  immediately  passes  from 
the  point  of  contact  to  the  brass  spring  at  Tc,  which  is  in  commu- 
nication with  the  other  wire  from  the  battery.  A  sesde  is  placed 
between  the  two  cylinders  for  the  convenience  of  counting  the 
number  of  coils  unwound,  and  the  fractions  of  a  turn  are  read  off 
upon  a  graduated  circle,  which  is  traversed  by  an  index  attached, 
as  is  shown  in  the  figure,  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  a. 

Wheatstone  took  as  his  standard  of  resistance,  the  resistance 
produced  by  a  copper  wire  1  foot  of  which  weighs  exactly  100 
grains,*  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  be  able  to  introduce  an 
amount  of  resistance  into  a  circuit  much  greater  than  can  be 
effected  by  means  of  the  rheostat.  For  this  purpose  the  Mesiet- 
nnce  Coils,  shown  at  d,  fig.  220,  are  employed.     These  coila  are 
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in  the  Buiface  of  &  small  wire  would  canse  Tnaeh  gieatcr  alteiaticn  in  the  lealstanoe  than  the  tema 
Injary  to  a  l&n^e  wire-  A  small  ^Ti^e  woiiM  be  more  liable  to  meohanical  injrny,  and  p-oiiid  be  much 
more  rapidly  heaEed  by  the  pa??afEe  of  crnifnt^  The  cojntnlttee  having  rejected  small  wires  for  these 
reasons,  thought  it  unnoceEBory  to  incnr  the  expense  of  a  large  and  thicbgold  wire.    The  great  change 

pure  metals.  One  pairof  standards  was,  however,  tnode  of  platlmim,  which  appeared  the  most  niitablaof 
all  the  pure  metels.    riaUnum  and  the  three  alloys  named  appear  oli  to  be  very  oonstant^  that  is  t^ 

^'Thepe  materials  also  possess  considerable  mcchADical  atrengthi  they  are  not  easily  injured  by 
chemical  action,  they  have  con^ernble  spedfio  resiatance,  BDd  that  rc^stanoe,  in  the  oase  of  tha 
three  alloys,  changes  little  with  a  change  of  tempeisture. 

'•  It  is  of  course  inipos^ble  to  My  with  certainty  that  thohr  res IsOmce  win  not  vaty  with  time,  but 

'■  Dr.  Siemens  was  the  first  person  who  imNlutcd  iiumerons  hMb  of  coils  accurately  adjusted ;  and 


m  opportunity  at  expresBli^  iheh:  sense  of  the  h^h  vahi 
Hon  of  nnits  by  means  of  merciuy.  Dr.  Sicmena  Is  co 
iuced  by  means  of  mercury  with  an  aecdiacy  of  0-Ua  pe 


liese  objections.    Its  temper  connot  varj,  ana  as  it  would  be  pmlflea 

i  chemioally  uninjnred. 

fresh  dangers  may  occur  in  its  use.     The  tubes  themselves  may  alter 
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composed  of  fine  copper  wire,  ^Jj  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  eare- 
fiiUy  insulated  by  covering  them  with  silk ;  two  of  the  eoils  aiB 
50  feet  in  length,  the  others  100,  200,  400,  and  800  feet  long. 
The  ends  of  each  coil  are  attached  to  short  thick  wires,  fixed  to 
the  upper  faces  of  the  cylinders,  which  serve  to  combine  all  the 
coils  into  one  continued  length  of  1600  feet  of  'wire.  Two  wires 
proceed  from  the  extremities  of  the  coils,  by  which  they  are 
united  to  the  circuit.  On  the  npper  face  of  each  cylinder  is  a 
double  brass  spring,  moveable  round  a  centre,  so  that  its  ends 
can  be  made  to  rest  upon  the  thick  brass  wires,  or  can  be  removed 
Irom  them  at  pleasure.  When  the  spring  rests  upon  the  wires, 
the  current  passes  through  the  spring  instead  of  tlirough  the  coil ; 
hut  when  the  spring  rests  upon  the  wood,  the  curi'ent  must  pass 
through  the  coil.  In  the  figure,  all  the  springs  are  shown  as 
resting  upon  the  wires  ;  in  this  case  none  of  t!ie  eoils  are  included 
ill  the  circuit,  but  by  turning  the  spring  of  any  particular  coil, 
50, 100,  210,  or  4(10  yards  ot  wire  can,  m  a  moment,  be  intro- 
duced into  the  circuit. 

The  following  is  Wheatstone's  description  of  his  method  of 
ascertaining  the  sum  of  the  electro-motive  forces  iu  any  voltaic 
circuit  or  circuits : — 

'In  two  eireuitfi  producing  equal  electro-motive  (or  voltaic) 
effects,  the  sum  of  the  electro-motive  forces  divided  by  the  sura  of 
the  resistances  is  a  constant  quantity  ;  i.  e.,  ^=^ :  if  -£"  and  S 
be  proportionately  increased  or  diminislied,  A  will  obviously  remain 
unchauged.     Knowing,  therefore,  the  propoilion  of  n   '  ' 


two.  circuits  producing  the  same  effect,  we  are  able  immediately 
to  infer  that  of  the  electro-motive  forces.  But,  as  it  is  difficult  in 
manj'  eases  to  determine  the  total  resistance,  consisting  of  the 
partial  resistances  of  the  rheomotor  [or  voltaic  combination]  itself, 
the  galvanometer,  the  rheostat,  &c.,  I  have  recourse  to  the  fol- 
lowing simple  process  : — Increasing  the  resistance  of  the  first 
circuit  by  a  known  quantity,  r,  the  expression  becomes  -^^.  In 
order  that  tlie  effe-ct  in  the  second  circuit  shall  be  rendered  equal 
to  this,  it  is  e\'ident  that  the  added  resistance  must  be  multiplied 
by  the  same  factor  as  that  by  which  the  electro-motive  forces  and 
the  original  resistances  are  multiplied;  for 7^^ =^-^^7.-  The 
relations  of  the  length  of  the  added  resistances  r,  and  n  t,  which 
are  known  immediately,  give  therefore  those  of  the  electro-motive 
forces.'— (PA^7.  Trana.,  1843,  p.  313.) 

Suppose,  for  example,  it  be  desired  to  compare  the  electro- 
motive lorce  obtained  from  a  single  pair  of  zinc  and  copper  plates 
in  one  of  Daiiiell's  cells,  with  that  of  two  pairs  of  the  same  com- 
bination, the  following  will  he  the  mode  of  conducting  the  experi- 
ment : — Interpose  the  rheostat  (fig.  220)  and  the  galvanometer,  b, 
in  the  circuit  obtained  fi-om  the  single  cell,  c ;  then,  by  coiling 
or  uncoiling  the  wire  of  the  rheostat,  bring  the  needle  exactly  to 
i5°.  Next  uncoil  the  wire  of  the  rheostat,  and  count  the  number 
of  turns  required  to  bring  the  needle  to  40".  Suppose  35  tiima 
are  required :  this  number  of  turns  may  be  talcen  to  represent 
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the  electro-motiye  force  of  the  combination.  Now  introduce  the 
two  cells,  ajTanged  as  a  compound  circuit,  instead  of  the  single 
cell  at  c.  Bring  the  needle  as  before  to  45°,  interiiosing  one  or 
more  of  the  resistance  coils  at  d,  if  needed,  by  turning  the  spring 
upon  the  wood  of  the  reeis,  and  complete  the  adjustment  by 
coiling  or  uncoiling  the  wire  of  the  rheostat.  Again  uncoil  the 
wire  of  the  rheostat  until  the  galvanometer  needle  stands  at  40°. 
Seventy  turns,  or  twice  the  number  previously  required  to  pro- 
duce this  eifect,  will  now  be  needed.  The  electro-motive  forces 
in  the  two  cases  are  therefore  as  35  to  10,  or  as  1  ;  2.  If  instead 
of  arranging  the  two  cells  as  a  compound  circuit  the  zinc  plate 
be  connected  with  the  other  zinc  plate  and  the  cop])er  with  the 
copper,  so  as  to  form  a  single  circuit,  it  would  have  required  the 
interposition  of  a  greater  resistance  to  reduce  the  needle  to  45° 
to  start  with  than  when  one  cell  only  was  used ;  but  only  35 
turns  of  the  rheostat  would  be  needed  to  bring  the  needle  down 
to  40°.  This  last  experiment  shows  that  the  electro-motive  force 
is  not  altered  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the  size  of  the  plates. 
The  electro-motive  power  of  any  combination  may  by  means 
of  this  arrangement  be  compared  with  any  one  selected  as  a  stan- 
dard :  it  was  in  this  way  that  the  results  on  the  comparison  of 
the  electro-motive  effects  of  platinum,  zinc,  and  potassium  (260) 
were  obtained. 

Processes  frf  Yoltaic  Discharge. 

(275)  Having  now  reviewed  the  principal  circumstances  which 
influence  or  exalt  the  activity  of  the  voltaic  battery,  we  may  pro- 
ceed to  examine  the  phenomena  which  are  manifested  when  a 
powerful  combination  is  brought  into  action  by  connecting  its 
oj^osite  extremities,     Yoltaic  action  is  exhibited  only  during  the 

S]-ocess  of  discharge,  for  the  current  is  a  continuous  succession  of 
ischarges  of  the  electricity  developed  and  maintained  by  the 
contact  and  chemical  action  of  the  materials  employed  in  the 
construction  of  tlie  battery.  The  discharge  of  the  voltaic  battery 
may,  like  tlmtof  the  ordinary  machine,  be  considered  under  three 
heads — viz.,  the  discharge  by  cond-uction,  as  when  the  circuit  is 
completed  by  a  wii-e  or  other  good  solid  conductor ;  the  discharge 
by  aiamption,  in  which-case  a  luminous  appearance  is  exhibited 
through  a  short  interval  of  non-con  ducting  matter;  and  the  dis- 
charge by  convection,  which  takes  place  in  liquids,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  chemical  action  and  transference  of  the  particles  of  the 
conductor. 

(276)  Conducti<m. — In  all  cases  where  electricity  is  in  motion, 
whether  it  be  excited  by  chemical  action,  as  in  the  voltaic  pile, 
or  by  friction,  as  in  the  common  electrical  machine,  the  force  is 
conveyed  by  the  entire  thickness  of  the  conductor ;  the  charge  is 
not  confined  to  the  surface,  as  occurs  when  the  power  is  station- 
ary and  produces  effects  by  induction  only.  In  the  case  of  tlie 
voltaic  current  as  well  as  in  the  momentary  discharge  of  the  Ley- 
den  battery,  by  Tar  the  greater  portion  of  the  induction  occurs 
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between  one  transverse  section  of  tlie  conductor  and  the  adjacent 
sections  immediately  before  and  behind  it ;  and  but  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  induction,  sufficient  however  to  be  distinctly  mani- 
fest, is  diverted  to  surrounding  objects.  By  reducing  the  thick- 
ness or  diameter  of  the  conducting  material,  a  large  quantity  of 
the  force  ia  compelled  to  traverse  a  given  number  of  conducting 
pai'ticles  in  tlie  same  time,  and  a  great  elevation  of  temperature 
18  thus  produced.  The  heat  may  rise  sufficiently  high  to  cause 
ignition  of  the  wire,  and  this  ignition  may  be  produced  at  any 
point  of  the  circuit,  so  as  to  produce  the  explosion  of  a  chai^  of 
gunpowder  sunk  in  tlie  depths  of  the  ocean,  or  buried  withhi  the 
recesses  of  a  mine  ;  the  operations  of  blasting  may  thus  be  made 
to  assume  a  degree  of  certainty  and  of  safety  liitherto  unattained 
by  other  means,  since  the  moment  at  which  the  discharge  shall 
take  place  ia  absolutely  nnder  control. 

Elevation  of  temperature  diminishes  the  conducting  power  of 
tlie  metals  :  a  good  experimental  proof  of  this  fact  is  afiorded  by 
transmitting  tiirough  a  platinum  wire,  a  voltaic  current  of  suffi- 
cient power  to  raise  the  wire  to  a  dull  red  heat ;  and  whilst  the 
current  is  still  passing,  igniting  a  loop  of  tlie  wire  in  the  flame  of 
a  Bpirit-lanip ;  the  temperature  of  the  other  part  immediately 
falls,  owing  to  the  dimmished  amount  of  electricity  which  tra- 
verses it,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  resistance  ofl^ered  to  the 
passage  of  the  current  by  the  strongly  ignited  part  of  the  wire. 
If  a  loop  of  the  wire  be  cooled  by  immersion  in  water,  the  oppo- 
site effect  is  produced  ;  for  in  this  case  the  reduction  of  tempera- 
ture at  one  point  enables  a  larger  quantity  of  electricity  to  pass 
through  the  wire,  which  may  thus  be  raised  to  a  heat  approach- 
ing its  point  of  fusion.  The  power  of  a  voltaic  combination  may 
be  roughly  estimated  by  the  number  of  inches  of  platinum  wire 
of  uniform  diameter,  which  it  will  heat  to  redness :  the  same 
quantity  of  electricity  is  transmitted  in  equal  intervals  of  time 
through  wire  of  tlie  same  temperature,  whether  it  be  an  inch  only 
or  several  feet  in  length ;  but  the  increased  length  which  the 
stronger  current  will  ignite  measures  the  increase  in  tension  and 
intensity  of  the  electric  discharge. 

The  conducting  power  of  the  different  metals  for  electricity 
varies  nearly  in  tlie  same  order  as  their  power  of  conducting 
heat ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  charcoal,  though  so  bad  a  con- 
ductor of  heat,  transmits  electricity  with  great  facility.  The 
measurement  of  the  conducting  power  of  solids  and  of  liquids  for 
electricity  has  occupied  the  attention  of  many  distinguished  philo- 
sophers. An  ingenious  method  was  proposed  many  yeai's  ago  by 
Becquerel,  who  constructed  a  differential  galvanometer,  in  wbicK 
the  needles  were  surrounded  by  two  insulated  copper  wires  of 
equal  length  and  diameter ;  tbey  were  coiled  in  the  usual  way, 
and  formed  two  independent  circuits,  so  that  the  galvanometer 
had  four  terminations  instead  of  two.  When  two  perfectly  equal 
cniTents  were  transmitted,  one  through  each  wire  in  opposite  di- 
rections, they  exactly  neutralized  eacli  other  in  their  effect  upon 
the  needle,  which  therefore  remained  stationary ;   but  if  either 
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cuirent  preponderated,  a  corresponding  deviation  of  tlie  needle 
was  occafiioned.  To  use  the  iiiBtrument,  a  email  voltaic  coniliina^ 
tion  was  connected  with  the  galvanometer,  two  wires  passing 
from  each  pole,  so  as  to  divide  the  current  into  two  exactly  equd 
portions,  one  being  transmitted  through  one  of  the  coils,  the  other 
througli  the  second  coil  in  the  opposite  direction.  Wires  of  the 
different  metals  were  then  introduced  into  the  two  circuits.  If 
into  either  circuit  a  conductor  of  inferior  power  were  introduced, 
the  current  in  that  circuit  was  proportionately  diminished,  and 
the  needle  was  disturbed  ;  but  the  equilibrinm  could  be  restored 
by  ircreaaing  the  length  of  the  wire  in  the  other  circuit ;  then  by 
comparing  the  lengths  of  the  two  wires  thus  introdneed,  their 
relative  conducting  power  could  be  inferred.  By  means  of  this 
instrument,  conjoined  with  the  use  of  Wheatstone's  rheostat,  Ed. 
Becquerel  was  enabled  to  measure  the  conducting  power  of  a 
number  of  wires  of  different  metals,  with  precision  {Ann.  de 
Chimie,  III.  xvii.  266).  The  relative  conducting  powers  of  the 
wires  were  obtained  by  ascertaining  the  lengths  of  the  rheostat 
wire,  which  was  required  to  restore  the  equilibrium,  when  wires 
of  different  metals  were  employed.     In  fig.  221  is  exhibited  the 


arrangement  adopted  in  these  experiments.  G  is  the  differential 
galvanometer  with  its  four  wires,  1  and  3  being  the  terminations 
of  one  coil,  2  and  4  those  of  the  other  coil ;  h,  a  voltaic  pair ;  r, 
the  rheostat ;  and  w,  the  metallic  wire,  the  resistance  of  which  is 
to  be  measured.  Tins  wire  is  stretched  and  insulated  between 
two  binding  clamps,  a  and  b  ;  B  s,  is  a  copper  scale  with  linear 
subdivisions  for  measuring  the  length  of  the  wire  which  is  included 
in  the  circuit ;  n  is  a  sliding  clamp  of  copper,  which  can  be  made 
to  move  in  either  direction  along  the  scale  s,  and  can  be  con- 
nected with  w,  at  any  desired  point,  by  the  clamp  at  d.  Suppose 
the  resistance  of  a  certain  length  of  w  is  to  be  measured.  Tlie 
current  from  h  is  divided  into  two  poi-tions  so  a&  to  send  each  in 
opposite  directions  through  the  galvanometer.  One  half  of  the  bat- 
tery current  is  made  to  pass  along  the  wiieyfj',  up  the  clamp 
D,  and  through  part  of  the  wire,  wi ;  the  otlier  half  is  transmitted 
through  the  rheostat,  in  the  direction  shown  by  the  arrows.  By 
coiling  or  uncoiling  the  wire  of  the  rheostat,  the  two  circuits  are 
rendered  exactly  equal,  so  that  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer 
shall  stand  at  0°.  Ifow,  if  d  be  undamped,  and  it  be  caused  to 
slide  through  a  definite  distance,  say  twelve  inches  towards  s,  the 
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The  measarement  of  eleotrio  condaotivity  may  be  attained  more  simply  by 
tlie  use  of  the  instrament  known  as  WheaUtone'a  bridge,  combined  with  a  single 
galTanometer  of  ordinary  construction.  TMh  method  is  now  exteuaively  em- 
ployed for  the  measnrement  at  the  conducting  power  of  wires  for  telegraphic 
purposes  (Fhil.  Trans.  18i3,  323).  1  he  principle  of  the  instrument  will  be  un- 
derstood with  the  aid  of  the  following  diagvam ; — 


Upon  a  slab  oE  mahogany,  m  m,  are  faatened  four  stout  copper  wires,  e  ft, 
e  by  s  n,  z  b,  the  cstremitiea  of  which  axe  attached  to  bindiug-screws.  Tlie  bind- 
ii^serews  z  and  e  are  to  be  oonnected  with  the  electrodes  of  a  voltaic  eombinafaon, 
n;  the  screws  a  and  S  are  to  be  attached  to  the  terminal  wires  of  the  galvanome- 
ter, g.  Snppose,  first,  tie  four  wires  to  be  of  equal  length  and  thickness,  and  to 
be  e-ontinjimis ;  perfect  equilibrium  would  in  thaa  case  be  established  in  the  gal- 
vanometer, how  powerful  soever  the  current  from  the  battery,  and  the  neSile 
would  remain  at  zero  :  for  the  two  currents,  sh  g  na  and  z  a  gb  c.ais  exactly 
equal,  and  both  tend  to  pass  in  opposite  direotioDS  throngh  the  gnlvanometer  ; 
the  tensions  at  a-  and  h  are  equal,  and  the  needle  is  coaseqnentJy  unafieoted.  But 
if  a  resistance  be  interposed  in  either  of  the  four  wires,  the  equilibrium  of  the 
needle  is  disturbed.  Suppose,  then,  that  the  copper  wire  c  S  be  divided  at  ef; 
the  current  from  e  will  now  pass  entirely  throv^h  the  continuous  wire  a  a;  at  n  it 
will  become  divided,  part  passing  through  the  wire  a  z,  and  a  smaller  portion 
through  the  galvanometer  and  the  wire  b  a,  which  oifers  a  greater  resistance  than 
the  wire  a  z  alone.  If  the  interval  at  «  /  be  completed  by  a  conductor,  such  as 
a  mile  of  copper  wire  of  which  the  resistance  is  to  be  measured,  a  smaller  amount 
of  the  current  will  traverse  the  wire  c  efb  than  will  pass  along  c  n,  and  a  propor- 
tionate amount  of  the  force  will  pass  through  the  galvanometer ;  but  if  now  a  re- 
sistance equal  to  that  of  the  wire  at  e/be  introduced  at  Jt  i,  the  amount  of  eleo- 
trio tension  at  »  and  h  wiU  again  become  equalized,  and  the  needle  will  remain 
J  means  of  the  resistance  coils  and  rheostat,  a  known  amount  of 
3,  expressed  in  terms  of  the  standiad  agreed  upon,  can  be  introduced  at 
ft  »',  and  so  the  reBistance  of  the  wire  at  e  /  may  be  exactly  determined  in 
terms  of  this  interposed  resistance.  Various  modifications  of  the  form  of  this 
apparatus  may  be  used,  and  many  precautions  are  needed  to  ensnie  the  greatest 
attainable  aoonracy. 

A  modification  of  this  method  was  applied  by  Matthiesaen  {PMl,  Mag.  Febru- 
ary, 1857)  in  his  reeearohea  upon  the  conducting  powers  of  wires  of  various  metals 
(Phil.  Trime.  1858,  p.  383;  1862,  p.  1 ;  1863,  p.  3fi9).  He  considers  the  metals 
in.  the  first  of  the  two  following  tables  to  have  been  chemically  pure.  The  wires 
of  the  oiidizable  metala  were  obtaiued  by  forcing  them  through  an  opening  in  a 
eteel  plate,  by  strong  pressure,  the  wire  as  it  was  formed  being  received  into  a 
vessel  filled  with  naidLtha. 
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equilibrimn  of  the  galvanometer  will  te  destroyed  ;  einee  tlia 
rtieistance  in  v;  is  increased,  whilst  that  in  the  rheostat  remains 
unaltered ;  but  by  uncoiling  the  wire  of  the  rheostat,  additional 
resistance  can  be  introduced  into  the  circuit  of  which  it  forms  a 
part ;  the  equilibrium  may  thus  be  again  restored,  and  the  resist- 
ance of  twelve  inches  oiw  will  be  given  by  counting  the  number 
of  coils  of  the  rheostat  required.  The  comparative  resistance  of 
any  number  of  different  wires  introduced  at  w  may  thus  be 
readily  ascertained. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  conducting  power  of  wires 
of  equal  length  and  diameter  of  various  metals  as  determined  by 
this  process.  The  mercury  was  placed  in  a  glass  tube  of  uniform 
diameter. 

Electric  Cond-uctimty  of  Metals.     {E.  Becquerel) 


Metsis  employed. 

AISS'F. 

Atais-F. 

Atm-F. 

bemilUOrt 

=  100, 

F!  =  m 

'"l"lSS.'" 

100 
91-517 
64-960 
24-519 
24-068 
14-014 
12-350 

e-2K 

1-7S8 

71-316 
64-919 
48-489 
17-606 
17-586 
8-681 
8-381 
5-761 
6-S38 
1-573 

100 
91-030 
67-392 
24-B47 

12-189 
11-760 
8-078 
9-378 
2-208 

28-7 
29-1 

£6-9 
38-8 
82-2 
80-7 

16-7 

9-4 

These  metals  were  carefully  purified  and  well  annealed.  It 
was  found  that  annealed  metals  conducted  better  tlian  those 
which  had  not  undergone  tins  prouess.  The  effect  even  of  a 
moderate  elevation  of  temperature  in  reducing  the  conducting 
power  is  very  considerable,  as  will  be  evident  by  comparing  the 
second  column  of  fignree  in  the  table  with  tlie  firet.* 

Matthiessen  {PhU.  Tram.,  1858,  p.  383,  1862,  p.  1;  and 
Proceed.  Mm/.  Soe.  xii.  472)  gives  tlie  following  as  the  c^jnducfcine 
powers  of  wires  of  different  metals  of  equal  diameter.  He  eonsid- 
ei-8  the  metals  in  the  iirst  table  to  have  been  chemically  pure. 
The  wires  of  the  oxidizable  metals  were  obtained  by  forcing  them 
through  an  opening  in  a  steel  plate,  by  strong  pressure,  tlie  wire 
as  it  was  fonned  being  received  into  a  vessel  filled  witli  naphtha. 
Tlie  conducting  power  was  determined  by  the  process  described 
by  Matthiessen  in  the  Philosophical  Ma^jazine  for  February, 
1857.  It  is  a  moditication  of  one  of  the  methods  devised  by 
Wlieatstone,  in  which  an  ordinary  galvanometer  is  employed 
{Phil.  Trans.  1843,  p.  323). 
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Electric  Conductivity  of  Metals.    {Matikiessm). 

ConduflUjItr, 

Condqctivltj  tX  31'J'. 

Bny«st8r=m 

-"^'  =  '^^- 

100  00 

71-58 

100-00 

71 -BS 

Copper  (hard  drann) 

91  qS 

70-27 

98-20 

70-81 

Gold  (hard-drawn) 

liae 

6690 

78-11 

71-70 

29  02 

20-87 

Cadmium 

33  52 

Cobalt 

17  23 

Tin 

8-67 

12-12 

70-11 

29-89 

Thallium 

9  16 

68-58 

81-42 

Lead 

5-86 

B-18 

70-39 

29-61 

Areemcum 

4  76 

a-as 

4-66 

69-88 

30-12 

AntiiiiouT 

4  "2 

3-26 

4-55 

70*54 

Bismuth 

I24o 

0-878 

1-227 

70-51 

29-49 

Mitthiebsen  ind  Von  Bose  conclude  from  tliese  experimenta 
that  the  la-w  of  decrease  ot  electric  conductivity  is  the  same  for 
all  met  lis,  and  it  will  be  it  once  apparent  that  the  relative  con- 
ducting powers  ot  the  metals  continne  to  be  the  same  with  trifling 
variation,  whether  they  be  compared  at  32°  or  at  212°,  as  will  be 
evident  by  comparing  the  first  and  third  columns  of"  figures  with 
each  other.  The  numbers  given  for  iron,  cobalt,  and  nickel  are 
calculated  from  experiments  upon  specimens  of  these  metals, 
kno-wii  to  be  slightly  impure.  In  the  table  which  follows,  the 
metals  were  commercially  pure,  but  the  conductivity,  when  not 
absolutely  accurate,  is  probably  below  the  truth,  as  the  addition 
of  a  second  metal  always  diminishes  the  conductivity. 


Metsl. 

.^ 

-r 

Metal. 

Coniiuoting 

Temp. 

Silver 

-Uaminqm 

Fota^ium 

100  00 
7743 
37  43 
33  76 
36  47 

20  85 
19  00 

32-0 
65-8 
71-0 
67-2 
62-a 
62-2 
68-7 
68-0 

14-44 
12-64 
10-63 
6-71 
1-68 
■00077 
■00000123 

68-7 
63-0 
69-2 
68-9 
78-0 
67-3 
75-2 

Matthiessen  finds  that  scrupulous  attention  to  the  purity  of 
the  metal  is  csential  The  presence  of  2'5  per  cent,  of  phos- 
phorus III  copper  reduced  the  conducting  power  of  a  specimen 
of  the  pure  metal  from  100  to  7'52.  A  mere  trace  of  arsenic  in 
the  copper  reduced  it  from  100  to  60,  and  the  presence  of  a  little 
sub-oxide  in  the  metal  had  a  very  marked  effect  in  reducing  the 
conducting  power.     Indeed,  there  are  few  metals  more  easily 
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affected  in  conducting  power  ty  slight  traces  of  impurity  than 
copper,  so  tliat  very  great  difl'crences  in  conducting  power  are 
obeerved  in  wires  drawn  from  different  samples  of  what  would  be 
regarded  as  good  commercial  copper. 

The  conducting  power  of  an  alloy  is  ^nerallj^  below  that  of 
the  mean  of  its  component  metals.  Tliis  is  seen  in  the  alloy  of 
antimony  and  tin  ;  but  the  alloys  of  tin  and  lead,  tin  and  zinc, 
zinc  and  cadmium  give  a  conductivity  almost  exactly  the  mean 
of  that  of  the  component  metals,  allowing  ibr  the  proportion  of 
each  that  is  present.  A  similar  fact  was  observed  by  Calvert 
and  Johnson  (149)  in  the  conducting  power  for  heat  of  some  of 
tliese  very  alloys.  An  elaborate  paper  on  the  influence  of  tem- 
perature on  the  conducting  power  of  alloys,  by  Mattliicasen  and 
Vogt,  will  be  found  in  the  PhU.  Trans,  for  1864,  167. 


Alloy. 

Sllver=I0O. 

Temperaturo.        | 

CBLcDlsted 

Condmitivitj. 

"C. 

•F. 

24-04 
17-13 
10-31 
9  09 
8-33 
11 '99 

33-78 
17-43 
10-55 
8-30 

0-418 

20-7 
23-0 
33-0 
31 -4 
3S-6 
25-0 

69-4 
71-6 
71  ■« 
70-5 
72-7 
77-0 

Lenz  found  that  all  the  metals  continued  to  decrease  in  con- 
ductivity as  the  temperature  rose  to  400°,  and  Dr.  Eobinson 
proved  that  this  diminution  continued  as  they  were  raiaed  pro- 
gressively to  a  red  and  even  to  a  white  heat. 

The  non-metallic  bodies  appear  to  increase  in  conductivity  as 
the  temperature  rises,  for  Matthiessen  found  that  the  conducting 
power  of  graphite  and  of  coke  was  increased  by  heating  them,  the 
electric  conductivity  of  gas  coke  rising  about  13  per  cent,  between 
the  ordinary  atmospheric  temperature  and  a  '  light '  red  heat. 
Hittorf  obtained  aii  analogous  result  with  selenium.  Comparing 
the  conducting  power  at  ordinary  temperatures  of  different  forms 
of  carbon  with  mat  of  silver  at  33°  as  100°,  Matthieasen  obtained 
the  following  values  ; — ■ 


Brodie's  purified  Ceylon  grapMte 
Gas  coke         .... 
Bunsen'a  battery  coke     . 


0-0fi9B!it7r6 
0-038(5  at  77" 
0-0346  at  79-3 


(377)  If  equal  amounts  of  electricity,  whether  obtained  from 
the  voltaic  battery  or  from  the  electrical  machine,  be  made  to 
traverse  wires  of  different  metals  of  equal  length  and  diameter  in 
the  same  interval  of  time,  the  rise  of  temperature  in  the  wu'c  is 
inversely  proportioned  to  its  conducting  power,  and  therefore  tlie 
better  the  conductor  the  less  heat  does  it  emit.  The  general 
truth  of  the  fact  may  in  the  case  of  voltaic  electricity  be  rudely 
but  strikingly  demonstrated  by  taking  a  wire  of  silver  and  one 
of  platinum,  each  of  exactly  the   same  diameter,  and  forming 
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them  into  a  compound  wire  consisting  of  alternate  links  of  the 
two  metals,  A  cuiTent  of  electiieity  may  be  transmitted  through 
this  compound  wire,  of  such  a  stren^h  as  to  heat  the  platinum 
to  visible  redness,  whilst  the  silver  links  will  exhibit  no  such  in- 
tense heat,  though  each  link  of  the  wire,  from  the  form  of  the  ex- 
periment, mnst  transmit  equal  quantities  of  the  force  in  equal 
times.  It  has  been  ascertained  tliat  the  heat  developed  at  any 
part  of  the  circuit  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  force  of  the 
current  multiplied  into  the  resistance  at  that  particular  point. 
For  the  same  wire  the  rise  of  temperature  is  proportioned  to  the 
square  of  the  quantity  of  electricity,  and  this  is  true  also  for 
liquid  conductors, 

Andrews  {Proceed.  Hoy.  Irish  Acad.,  June,  1840),  found  that 
when  a  fine  platinum  wire  was  traversed  by  a  current  from  one 
of  Daniell's  constant  batteries,  the  ignition  of  the  wire  vaiied  in 
intensity  by  varying  the  gas  with  which  he  surrounded  the  wire. 
This  wire  was  enclosed  in  a  glass  tube,  which  could  be  filled  at 
pleasure  with  the  different  gases  in  succession.  It  was  found  that 
gaseous  sulphurous  anhydride  and  hydrochloric  acid  had  a  smaller 
cooling  power  than  atmoepheric  air.  Nitrogen,  carbonic  oxide, 
cyanogen,  carbonic  acid,  nitric  oxide,  nitrous  oxide,  oxygen,  and 
aqueous  vapour,  had  nearly  the  same  effect  as  atmospheric  Mr. 
Olefiant  gas,  ammonia,  tlie  vapour  of  alcohol  and  of  ether  had  a 
greater  cooling  power;  and  hydrogen,  a  far  greater  cooling 
power  than  any  of  the  others.  The  same  subject  has  also  been 
investigated  by  Grove,  {Phil.  Trans..,  1849.) 

The  following  experiment  illustrates  the  cooling  effect  of  hy- 
drogen very  clearly.  Take  three  pieces  of  stout  copper  wire, 
beiia  them  into  the  form  shown  at  w  w  w,  fig.  222,  and  attach  them 
to  a  weighted  board,  by  which  the 
lower  part  of  the  bends  can  be 
sunk  beneath  the  surface  of  water 
contained  in  a  shallow  vessel. 
At  a  and  5,  where  the  wires  pro- 
ject above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  complete  the  connexion 
by  means  of  spirals  of  fine  plati- 
num wire,  both  spirals  being 
equal  in  length,  and  each  cut 
from  the  same  wire.  Each  spiral  will  thus  oppose  nn  equal 
resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  current.  When  a  voltaic  curi'ent 
of  a  certain  intensity  is  transmitted  through  the  wire,  w  w  w,  each 
spiral,  consequently,  becomes  heated  to  the  same  degree  of  visi- 
ble ignition.  But  if  two  similar  jars,  one  a,  filled  with  air,  the 
other,  H,  filled  with  hydrogen,  be  inverted  over  them,  the  wire  in 
tlie  jar  h  immediately  ceases  to  be  luminous,  while  that  in  a  be- 
comes more  intensely  ignited,  Tliis  superior  cooling  action  of 
the  hydrogen  is  no  doubt  mainly  due  to  the  supt^'lor  mobility  of 
the  particles  of  tlie  gae  over  those  of  air,     (152,  160.) 

The  experiment  was  varied  by  enclosing  the  wires  a,  and  5  in 
separate  glass  tubes,  and  sealing  them  up,  one  in  an  atmosphere 
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of  air,  the  other  in  an  atmosphere  of  hvdrogen.  Both  were  then 
included  in  the  same  circuit,  so  that  tney  should  transmit  equal 
amounta  of  electiicitj.  Before  transmitting  the  current,  how- 
ever, each  tube  was  immersed  in  a  separate  vessel  which  con- 
tained a  weighed  quantity  of  water,  the  temperature  of  which  was 
accurately  observed.  After  the  current  ha'd  been  allowed  to  pass 
for  a  certain  time,  the  temperature  of  the  water  which  surround- 
ed each  wire  was  again  observed,  and  it  was  found  that  the  water 
which  was  around  the  tube  which  contained  air  was  considerably 
hotter  than  that  wliieh  surrounded  the  tube  filled  with  hydrogen. 

This  result,  paradoxical  as  it  appears,  and  as  it  seems  to  have 
been  regarded  by  Grove,  must  necessarily  follow  from  the  opera- 
ation  of  two  principles  whicli  have  already  been  explained ;  the 
first  of  these  is,  that  the  resistance  offered  by  a  metal  to  the  pas- 
sage of  electricity  is  diminished  by  reducing  the  temperature ;  and 
the  second  is,  tnat  the  heat  evolved  by  a  current  in  passing 
through  a  conductor  is  inversely  as  the  resistance  which  it  ex- 
periences. "Now,  in  this  experiment,  the  primary  effect  of  the 
hydrogen  is  the  cooling  of  tiie  conducting  wire ;  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  this  cooled  wire,  in  transmitting  the  same  current 
as  a  similar  wire  in  air,  offers  less  resistance,  and  less  heat  is 
therefore  evolved  by  the  wire  surrounded  by  the  hydrogen  than 
by  the  wire  which  is  surrounded  by  air. 

(3T8)  Electric  Oonduetivity  of  Liquids. — Liquids  are  very 
inferior  to  solids  in  conducting  power;  indeed,  the  difference 
between  the  two  classes  of  bodies  is  so  extreme  that  it  is  difficult 
to  institute  an  accurate  comparison  between  tliem.  The  attempt, 
however,  has  been  made  by  Pouillet;  assuming  as  the  unit  of 
comparison  the  conducting  power  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper  saturated  at  59°,  he  gives  the  following  as  the  relative 
conducting  power  of  the  undermentioned  solutions : — 

Saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  ...  1 

Ditto,  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water  .     .  0'6i 

Ditto,  diluted  with  twice  its  bulk  of  water  .     .  0-44 

Ditto,  diluted  with  four  times  its  bulk     .     .     .  0'31 

Distilled  water 0-0025 

Ditto,  with  ^,\tz  of  nitric  acid 0-015 

Platinum  wire 2,500,000-00 

The  condu<iting  power  of  a  platinum  wire,  of  a  diameter  and 
length  equal  to  thut  of  the  interposed  columns  of  liquid  is  proba- 
bly estimated  too  high. 

Since  these  results  of  Pouillet's  were  published,  the  subject  of 
the  conducting  power  of  liquids  has  been  resumed  by  E.  Becque- 
rel,  in  the  paper  already  cited.  He  states  that  saline  solutions 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes ;  in  the  first,  the  conductiug 
power  increases  progressively  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the 
solution,  until  it  becomes  saturated ;  sulphate  of  copper  and 
chloride  of  sodium  affording  instances  of  this  kind  :  whilst  in  the 
second  class,  of  which  nitrate  of  copper  and  sulphate  of  zinc  may 
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be  taken  as  examples,  the  conducting  power  increases  with  tha 
degree  of  concentration  up  to  a  certain  point,  beyond  which  it  . 
diniinisbes  ae  the  solution  becomes  more  nearly  saturated.  The 
Baits  which  exhibit  this  peculiarity  are  either  deliquescent  or  ex- 
tremely soluble.  Tlie  following  table  contains  a  lew  of  Becque- 
rel's  results.  The  saline  liquids  are  to  be  considered  as  saturated 
unless  otherwise  specified ; — 


Electric  Conductwity  of 

Liquids. 

gnbEUaces  noed. 

DenE((y. 

Temp-T 

c™du.t..spow,r. 

32 

100,000,000-00 

1-6008 
1-4410 

1-31 

50 

ea 

66 
06 

6.42 
8-47 
2-08 
31'62 

I3-fi8 

8'99S 
11-703 
13-442 
5-77 
1-13 
5-43 

0S'n 
7,988,000-00 

do.    one  fourth  the  strength. 

/         do.    one  fourth  the  strength 

/         da     one  fourth  the  st^ei^h. 

\         do.    one  fourth  tbe  fitreiigtb 

Oil  of  Vitriol  ImeaauK! | 

It  is  not  surprising  that  differences  so  considerable  should  be 
observed  between  the  conducting  powers  of  liquids  and  those  of 
solids ;  for  the  processes  of  conduction  in  the  two  eases  are  essen- 
tially ditferent.  In  liquids  chemical  decomposition  and  free 
movement  of  the  component  particles  are  indispensable,  whilst 
nothing  of  the  kind  takes  place  in  solids.  The  effects  of  lieat  are 
even  inverted  in  the  two  cases ;  for  experiment  shows  that  as  the 
temperature  rises,  the  conducting  power  of  the  liquid  increases 
rapidly  ;  according  to  Beequerel,  the  conducting  power  of  many 
solutions  at  312°F,  is  three  or  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
same  solution  at  32°.  These  phenomena,  therefore,  are  the  re- 
verse of  those  presented  by  most  solids.  Exceptions,  however, 
occur :  Faraday  lias  shown  that  sulphide  of  silver,  when  cold,  is 
an  insulator,  but  by  warming  it  gently  it  begins  to  conduct,  and 
when  hot  it  aii'ords  a  spark  like  a  metal ;  at  a  point  a  little  below 
redness  it  conducts  sufficiently  to  maintain  its  conducting  power 
by  the  heat  of  the  current  which  it  transmits.  Sulphide  and 
fluoride  of  lead,  as  well  as  iodide  of  mercuiy,  also  exhibit  the 
same  peculiarity.  Glass,  when  cold,  is  an  excellent  insulator  of 
the  electricity  developed  by  friction,  but  when  heated  it  conducts, 
and  when  red  hot  it  possesses  scarcely  any  insulating  power ;  the 
same  thing  is  also  true  of  the  tourmaline.  Most  of  these  eases 
have  been  traced  to  a  partial  chemical  decomposition  of  the  com- 
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pound  under  tlie  influence  of  softening  by  heat  (Beetz,  ^^i7.  Jfo^.; 
1854,  p.  191"),  "When  liquefied  by  heat,  these  compounds  all  un- 
dergo chemical  decomposition,  aad  allow  the  current  to  pasa 
freely. 

(279)  Electric  Conducting  Power  of  Gases. — Gases  are  al- 
most perfeet  insulators  of  the  voltaic  current ;  although  some 
feeble  hidicationa  of  conducting  power  have  been  discovered  by 
Andrews,  as  well  as  by  Hankel,  bj  E.  Beeqnerel,  and  by  Buff, 
in  a  highly  rarefied  atmosphere,  between  metallic  surfaces  strong- 
ly ignited  and  in  close  approximation ;  and  Magnus  finds  that 
small  as  is  tlie  conducting  power  of  gases,  they  differ  in  degi-ee 
in  this  respect,  hydrogen  surpassing  o3ier  gases  and  vapours. 

Grove  has  further  shown,  that  in  flame  a  current  of  electricity 
is  not  only  transmitted,  but  that  there  is  evidence  of  its  produc- 
tion within  the  flame,  and  he  attributes  its  origin  to  chemical 
action.  Eecquerel  regards  it  as  a  thermo-electric  phenomenon 
{Ann.  de  Ghtmie,  III.  lii.  411).  Beequerel's  experiments,  how- 
ever, are  not  conclusive;  and  the  feebleness  of  thermo-electric 
currents,  coupled  with  the  slight  conductivity  of  ilaine,  render 
such  a  view  inadmiBsible.  If  two  platinum  wires  be  connected 
with  the  extremities  of  a  galvanometer,  the  free  ends  of  the  plati- 
num being  twisted  into  a  small  coil,  and  one  of  the  platinum 
wires  be  inserted  into  the  root  of  the  blowpipe  flame,  whilst  the 
other  is  introduced  jnst  in  front  of  the  apex  of  the  blue  cone,  a 
current  will  be  indicated,  passing  from  the  root  to  the  apex  of 
the  flame.  By  forming  several  jets  of  flame  together  into  a  com- 
pound circuit,  Grove  succeeded  in  decomposing  a  solution  of 
iodide  of  potassium  by  means  of  the  ciin-ents  obtained  from  flame. 
Under  certain  circumstances,  however,  which  we  now  proceed  to 
notice,  highly  heated  gaseous  matter  appears  to  transmit  voltaic 
power  of  high  intensity,  and  the  phenomena  thus  displayed  are 
of  a  most  brilliant  and  remarkable  kind. 

(380)  Disruptive  Discharge — Electric  Idght. — When  the  cur 
rent  is  greater  than  the  conductor  is  able  to  convey,  the  wire 
melts,  and  is  dispersed  in  vapour;  disruptive  discharge,  in  fact, 
occurs.  From  a  powerful  voltaic  battery  this  disruptive  dis- 
charge may  be  maintained  continuonsly,  owing  to  the  enormous 
quantity  of  electricity  in  circulation. 

If  the  air  be  rarefied  between  the  interrupted  conductors,  the 
interval  through  which  the  discharge  can  be  etfected  may  be  con- 
siderably increased.  Tlius  the  heat  developed  by  the  passage  o£ 
the  current  between  two  pieces  of  charcoal  when  they  are  in 
contact,  will  enable  them  to  be  separated  for  a  considerable  dis- 


tance without  interrupting  the  passage  of  the  current ;  this  d 
tance  ranges  from  5  inch  to  1  inch  when  a  series  of  seventy  of 
Daniell's  cells  twenty  inches  in  height  are  employed.  Davy, 
with  the  great  battery  of  the  Eoyal  Institution,  consisting  of 
2000  pairs  of  plates  on  Wollaston's  construction,  obtained  an  are 
of  flame,  between  charcoal  points,  four  inches  in  length,  and  of 
dazzling  briUianey. 

Despretz,  by  using  600  cells  of  Bunsen's  constraetion  arranged 
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mtivelj,  succeeded  when  tlie  points  were  placed  in  a  verti 
cal  line  witli  tlie  negative  pole  below,  in  obtaining  an  arc  of  7'S 
inches  in  length.  With  100  paiis  the  arc  was  only  one  inch  long. 
Tiie  most  intense  light,  however,  is  obtained  wlien  the  points  are 
eeparated  but  to  a  small  distance,  because  the  resistance  then 
being  less,  a  much  larger  quantity  of  electricity  passes  in  a  given 
time,  and  the  temperature  is  proportionately  higher.  Despretz 
found  he  obtained  a  much  more  intense  light  by  employing  hia 
600  cells  in  six  parallel  series,  so  as  to  form  100  cells  of  six  times 
the  ordinary  size,  than  when  they  were  connected  into  one  con- 
tinuous series,  lie  estimated  the  light  with  the  arrangement  of 
600  in  six  parallel  series  to  be  nearly  six  times  as  great  as  when 
100  cells  only  were  employed, — a  result  in  conformity  with  the 
anticipations  of  theory.  The  same  observer  found  that  when  the 
charcoal  points  were  disposed  in  a  horizontal  direction  at  right 
angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian,  the  length  of  the  arc  when  300 
pairs  of  Bunsen  in  two  pai-allel  series  were  employed,  was  greater 
m  the  proportion,  of  20'8  to  16-5,  when  the  positive  pole  was  to 
the  east,  than  when  it  was  to  the  west. 

During  the  production  of  this  dazzling  light  a  considerable 
mechanical  transport  of  the  materials  composing  the  terminals  of 
the  pile  takes  place,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ignition 
of  the  solid  particles  contiibutes  mainly  to  the  production  of  the 
intense  light  thus  procured.  A  cavity  is  always  prodiieed  in  the 
piece  of  charcoal  attached  to  the  positive  wire  which  is  connected 
with  the  last  platinum  or  copper  plate  of  the  battery ;  and  at  the 
same  time  a  mamraillated  deposit,  which  continually  increases  in 
length,  is  formed  upon  the  charcoal  on  the  negative  wire  in  con- 
nexion with  the  zinc  plate.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  apply 
this  light  to  the  purposes  of  illumination,  and  in  particular  eases, 
as  for  the  display  of  optical  pheuomena  in  the  class-room,  it  is 
often  of  high  value.  Its  application  is,  however,  attended  with 
great  practical  difficulties,  of  which  the  transfer  of  conducting 
material  from  one  pole  to  the  oUier  is  one  of  the  most  serioua ; 
and  it  is  very  doubtful  if,  even  when  the  mechanical  obstacles  are 
removed,  such  a  light  can  be  economically  or  advantageously 
used  for  the  general  purposes  of  illumination.  The  light  is  too 
intense  for  the  unprotected  eye  to  endure  for  any  length  of  time 
in  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  the  expense  is  so  great,  that  un- 
less the  electricity  can  be  obtained  in  the  process  of  preparing 
Bome  chemical  compound  in  the  battery  itself  which  will  defray 
the  cost  of  production,  its  success  as  a  mercantile  speculation  ib 
very  problematical.*  According  to  E,  Becquerel,  the  cost  of  the 
electric  light  is  nearly  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  an  equal  light 
produced  by  burning  coal  gas. 

This  transfer  of  solid  particles  is  not  confined  to  cases  in  which 
a  porous  conductor  like  charcoal  is  used.  The  densest  metals, 
such  as  platinum  and  iridium,  are  transferred  from  the  positive 
towards  the  negative  terminal,  but  the  arc  in  these  cases  is  not 
"  The  general  appoaranee  of  the  electric  lamp  of  Duboeoq  ia  ihown  in  fig.  228,  in 
wliich  T,  T  rcprCBent  tlie  charcoal  points  between  which  the  Tolfaio  arc  ia  maiatainei!. 
The  object  to  be  effected  is  to  preserTe  these  pointa  at  a  uniform  dietauce  from  eaeh 
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90  long  aa  when  more  friable  materials  are  used.  "Wben  a  posi- 
tive coke  point  was  opposed  to  a  negative  electrode  of  pktiimm, 
tlie  arc  was  not  more  than  half  tlie  length  of  that  obtained  by 

ather,  and  at  the  same  hmght  in  the  lantern,  so  tbat  the  source  of  light  Bliall  always  ba 
tept  in  the  same  portion  with  respect  to  the  lens. 

The  regulator  by  which  this  result  is  atmined  is  shown  at  k.  Within  this  is  an 
lleotto-magnet,  and  a  oloek-ihOTeinent,  the  principal  parts  of  whieh  are  represented 
ipon  a  lai^5er  scale  in  fig.  224.    The  clock  moTement  is  designed  to  bring  the  tv 


pomts  towards  each  other  so  as  to  compensate  for  the  waste  they  eiqrerience  in  bumine, 
Md  t^  electro  magnet  is  employed  to  check  tie  clock  action  when  no  lonj.™  need- 
«d.  When  the  battery  is  in  use  the  negative  point  is  always  consumed  m  air  more 
slowly  than  the  posilire  one;  and  it  becomes  neeessarj  l<>  proTide  means  for  nioTin" 
^oh  point,  at  a  rate  proportioned  to  the  rapidity  of  ila  eonsmnption.  This  is  effected 
by  making  the  drams  «  and  ;>  of  unequal  dimensiona ;  the  chains  c  and  d  are  employed 
to  transmit  the  movementa  of  the  clockwork  to  the  pomta  r,  t'.  The  chun  c  attached 
lo  the  upper  or  n^ative  pcnnt  t',  is  coUed  upon  the  smaller  drum  n,  and  passes  up  the 
tubalar  support  s.  This  chain  is  wound  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  ehiun 
d,  which  ^r  passing  over  the  pullej  rf,  is  attached  to  the  tube  containing  (he  lower  or 
positiTe  charcoal  point  t.  Both  drums  are  placed  upon  a  common  asis,  and  therefore 
both  ore  moved  by  tlie  clock  m  the  same  direction,  so  that  whilst  the  chain  d  attached 
to  the  lower  point  la  being  wound  up,  the  chain  e  connected  with  the  negative  point  is 
bemg  onwound,  though  leas  rapidly  than  d,  and  the  negative  point  is  allowed  to  de- 
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making  the  coke  negative  and  the  platinum  positive  (De  la  Kive.) 
Grove  found  it  to  be  true  generally  that  in  an  oxidizing  medium 
the  brilliancy  and  length  of  the  arc  was  greatest  with  the  most 
oxidizable  metals.  Van  Breda  states  tliat  portions  of  the  nega- 
tive terminal  are  always  transferred  towards  the  positive  wire. 
Tliis  was  particularly  evident  when  iron  halls  were  maae  the 
terminals  of  the  wires,  although  this  transfer  is  much  less  in 
amount  from  the  negative  to  the  positive,  than  the'  simultaneous 
transfer  from  tlie  positive  to  the  negative  wire.  The  lif^ht  that 
attends  the  voltaic  arc  does  not  necessarily  proceed  from  the  com- 
bustion of  the  conducting  material,  for  it  occurs  in  a  vessel  from 
which  air  is  exhausted,  with  a  brilliancy  not  much  inferior  to 
that  exhibited  by  it  in  the  air.  It  may  even  he  produced  be- 
tween two  charcoal  points  which  are  immersed  under  water.  In 
every  case,  however,  the  transference  of  some  material  particles 
is  essential  to  the  production  of  the  luminous  arc.  Gassiot  found 
that  even  when  a  combination  of  S20  cells  on  Daniell's  construc- 
tion was  employed,  no  spark  could  be  obtained  between  two  pla- 
tinum surfaces,  connected  one  with  one  wire,  the  other  with  the 
opposite  wire  of  the  battery,  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency,  although 
iao  two  platinum  surfaces  were  brought  within  — ji„—  of  an  inch 
of  each  other.  If,  however,  the  transfer  of  some  material  parti- 
cles be  effected  between  the  two  surfaces,  either  by  a  momentary 
contact,  or  even  by  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar  across  the  iu- 
tei-val,  the  current  may  he  established  and  the  luminous  arc  main- 
tained with  a  small  number  of  pairs  of  plates. 

The  heat  produced  in  the  voltaic  arc  is  of  the  most  intense 
kind,  Metals  like  platinum,  iridium,  and  titanium,  which  resist 
the  greatest  heat  that  can  he  obtained  by  the  direct  chemical  ac- 
tion attendant  upon  combustion  in  the  furnace,  readily  melt  and 
are  transferred  from  the  positive  to  the  negative  terminal  by  a 
voltaic  current  of  high  intensity.  Tlie  fusion  is  easily  accom- 
plished by  excavating  a  circular  piece  of  gas  coke,  about  an  inch 
in  diameter  and  halt  an  inch  thick,  into  the  form  of  a  crucible, 
which  is  attached  by  a  stout  copper  hell-wire  to  the  wi]-e  which  is 
in  connexion  with  the  last  platinum  plate  of  the  battery  ;  a  piece 
of  boxwood  charcoal  or  of  gas  coke  about  the  thickness  of  a  cedar 

Bcend,  The  wirea  from  the  battery  (about  40  pairs  of  GrOTe)  are  made  fast  to  tho 
binding-screwa  b,  b',  the  positive  wire  b  being  connected  with  one  end  of  tlie  coU  a  a  of 
the  clectro-magnct  M,  while  the  other  end  of  the  coil  is  in  electrical  contact  with  the 
lower  point  T.  The  current  is  thus  made  to  pass  through  the  etcctro-magnet  on  its  way 
to  the  claTOoal  points.  When  the  electro-magnet  is  in  full  action  it  attracts  the  keeper 
k  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  the  bent  lever  working  on  the  fulcrum  f.  The  uppef 
extremity  of  this  lever,  when  the  keeper  ie  drawn  home,  locks  into  the  ratchet  wheel 
seen  edgewise  at  r ;  thus  arresting  tbe  clock  movement,  and  rendering  the  charcoal 
points  stationary.  As  soon  aa  the  distance  between  the  points  becomes  too  great,  the 
current  throagh  the  electro-magnet  becomes  rcdticed  in  power,  and  lets  go  the  keeper  t, 
which  is  forced  away  irom  the  magnet  by  the  releasii^  spring  q.  By  this  means  the 
clockwork  is  immediately  let  free,  and  the  points  are  thus  made  to  approach  each  other, 
until  the  current  recovers  sufficient  force  agan  to  attract  the  keeper,  which  once  more 
lodts  into  the  ratchet  wheel  r.  When  the  battery  ia  in  good  action,  these  altemat« 
motions  of  the  keeper  and  of  tbe  clockwork  recur  with  frequency  and  regularity ;  so 
that  the  points  are  maintfuned  at  a  distance  su£Eciently  uniform  to  prevent  any  sodden 
01  mateml  fluctuation  in  the  amount  of  light. 
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pencil  is  attached  to  the  wire  cminccled  with  the  zino  plate  of 
the  tattery  :  tlie  metal  for  trial  is  then  placed  in  the  little  cote 
crucible,  and  the  current  from  20  or  30  piura  of  Grove's  battery 
is  transmitted  through  it  by  meana  of  the  charcoal-point  witli 
which  the  negative  wire  of  the  battery  is  anned.*  Gassiot  has 
pointed  out  the  remarkable  fact,  of  which  no  explanation  has  as 
yet  been  given,  that  the  positive  wire,  or  the  wire  connected  with 
the  platinum  plate,  becomes  much  the  hotter  of  the  two  in  this 
action.  This  effect  is  reversed  in  the  case  of  the  secondary  cur- 
rent obtained  from  the  RuhmkorfF  coil  (312),  in  which  the  nega- 
tive terminal  becomes  the  hottest,  and  from  which  the  dispersion 
of  solid  particles  almost  exclusively  occure. 

Favre  {Comtes  Sendus,  Iv.  56)  has  arrived  at  the  interesting 
conclusion  that  the  quantity  of  heat  evolved  by  the  solution  of 
a  definite  quantity  of  zinc  in  any  given  circuit  is  lessened  in  the 
battery  itself,  in  proportion  as  heat  is  evolved  at  any  given  point 
of  the  circuit,  and  that  heat  is  lost  when  motion  is  produced. 
The  quantity  of  heat  thus  lost  t^eea  very  closely  with  the  quan- 
tity required  by  theory  if  Joule's  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat 
(129)  be  adopted.  A  part  of  the  heat  is  thus  converted  into  me- 
ebanical  etfect  or  motion,  as  must  be  the  case  if  the  mechanical 
theory  of  heat  (130)  be  true.  The  simple  solution  of  a  quantity  of 
zinc  in  sulphuric  acid,  equal  in  amount  to  that  dissolved  in  the 
battery  during  each  experiment,  was  found  by  previous  researches 
to  be  represented  by  the  number  18444.  In  these  experiments 
Favre  arranged  the  battery  itself  in  a  calorimeter;  and  in  a 
second  calorimeter  he  placed  the  conducting-wire,  which  was 
coiled  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  applicable  to  the  production  of 
electro-magnetic  action,  the  amount  of  which  could  be  measured 
by  its  power  of  raising  a  weight.  lie  then  made  five  series  of 
experiments.  In  the  first  of  these  the  current  traversed  the  bat- 
tery only  and  a  short  copper  wire ;  in  the  second  series,  it  tra- 
versed Wie  battery  and  the  eon  ducting- wire  of  the  coil,  the 
iron  not  being  included  in  the  coil ;  in  the  third  seriiis,  the  me- 
tallic core  was  previously  placed  in  the  axis  of  the  coil ;  in  the 
fourth  series,  the  apparatus  for  rotation  was  set  in  motion,  but 
no  weight  was  raised ;  and  in  the  fifth  series  a  known  weight 
was  lifted  to  a  definite  height  by  the  action  of  the  electro-magnet. 
The  results  were  as  follows : — ■ 


No  of 

2  dCI    ■      te 

Host  loat  for 

HQ8t  Units. 

(Batlfrj.) 

ICiinauntlngeolL) 

WelBbt  raised. 

Totiii. 

1 

IS  682 

18682 

2 

18674 

18674 

16443 

sai9 

]8667 

4 

13833 

4769 

18657 

5 

1S427 

2947 

808 

186S3 

The  fifth  column  gives  the  total  amoimt  of  heat  measured  in 
*  units  of  heat '  {note  p.  208),  from  which  it  will  be  seen  to  be  sen- 
eibly  equal  iu  each  case. 
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The  colour  of  tlie  light  emitted  by  the  different  metals  when 
deflagrated  between  the  wires  of  the  battery,  is  pecnliar  for  each : 
gold  bnni3  with  a  bhiish  white  light,  silver  with  a  beautiful  green 
light,  copper  with  a  reddish  white,  zinc  with  a  powerful  white 
light  tinged  with  blue,  and  lead  with  a  purple  light ;  steel  burns 
with  brilliant  yellow  scintillations,  mercnry  with  a  brilliant  white 
light  tinged  with  blue.  If  these  liglits  be  viewed  separately 
through  a  gla^  prism,  large  dark  intervals  will  be  seen  between 
a  few  brilliant  streaks  of  light  of  different  colours  and  of  definite 
degrees  of  refrangibility  (107,  108). 

Chemical  Actions  of  the  Yoltaie  Battery. 

(281)  Discharge  iy  Cov/oection. — To  the  chemist,  however, 
the  discharge  of  the  voltaic  current  by  the  process  of  convection, 
is  even  more  interesting  than  the  brilliant  phenomena  exliibited 
by  the  disruptive  discharge,  since  it  is  in  the  discharge  by  con- 
vection that  the  important  chemical  actions  of  electricity  are  dis- 
played. 

It  has  already  been  explained  when  describing  the  voltameter 
(272),  that  if  the  connecting  wires  of  a  voltaic  battery  terminate 
in  platinum  plates  or  wires  which  are  made  to  dip  into  acidulated 
water,  decomposition  of  the  liquid  takes  place,  and  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  are  evolved  at  the  surfaces  of  the  platinum  plates, 
llik  important  discovery  was  made  in  tlie  year  1800,  by  iNichol- 
son  and  Carlisle,  and  the  chemical  action  of  the  voltaic  pile  thns 
revealed,  enabled  Davy  a  few  years  later  to  decompose  the  alka- 
lies and  earths,  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  regarded  as  ele- 
ments ;  but  by  showing  their  compound  nature,  he  at  once  modi- 
tied,  in  an  important  manner,  the  views  of  chemical  philosophy 
which  had  prevailed  up  to  that  period. 

In  pursuing  these  experiments  on  the  voltaic  decomposition 
of  water,  it  was  soon  obsei-ved  that  when  copper  wires,  or  the 
wires  of  metals  which  are  easily  susceptible  of  oxidation,  are  em- 
ployed, gas  escapes  from  one  wire  only ;  whilst  if  platinum  or 
gold  wires  be  used,  gas  is  evolved  frora  both.  In  the  first  ease, 
me  oxygen  combines  with  the  copper  or  oxidizable  metal,  and 
forms  an  oxide  which  is  dissolved  by  the  acid  liquid,  and  there- 
fore hydrogen  alone  escapes  ;  in  the  second  ease,  both  gases  are 
evolved  ;  since  neither  platinum  nor  gold  has  sufficient  chemical 
attraction  for  oxygen  to  combine  with  it  at  the  moment  of  its 
liberation. 

Tho  process  of  resolving  compounds  into  their  constituents  by 
electricity,  is  termed  dectrolysla  (from  '  electricity  '  and  Xutrw  re- 
leasing), and  a  body  susceptible  of  such  decomposition,  is  called 
iin  dectrdyte  :  the  terminating  wires  or  i>lates  of  tlie  battery  are 
called  Cae  poles  of  tie  battery.  The  word  dectrode  is  also  used 
as  synonymous  with  the  pole  of  the  battery,  and  it  implies  the 
door  or  path  (from  0S05  a  way)  to  the  current  by  which  it  enters 
-or  leaves  the  compound  through  which  it  is  transmitted. 

(282)  Laws  of  Electrolysis. — A  great  variety  of  bodies  admit 
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of  being  decomposed  by  electrolysis,  but  the  process  is  not  aDpli- 
cable  to  all  indiscriminately.  It  occurs  under  certain  definite 
laws,  which  may  be  stated  as  follows : — 

1.  Wo  elementary  siihstance  can  5e  an  dec^^lyte :  for  from 
the  nature  of  the  operation,  compounds  alone  are  susceptible  of 
electrolysis. 

2.  Electrolysis  occurs  only  whUst  the  hody  is  in  the  liquid 
state.  The  free  mobility  of  the  particles  which  form  the  body 
undergoing  decomposition  is  a  necessary  condition  of  electrolysis, 
since  uie  operation  is  always  attended  by  a  transfer  of  the  com- 
ponent particles  of  the  eletirolyte  in  opposite  directions.  Elec- 
trolysis is  necessarily  a  process  of  electrical  conduction,  but  it  is 
conduction  of  a  peeuliai- kind ;  it  is  totally  different  trora  that  of 
ordinary  conduction  in  solids.  If  an  electrolyte  be  solidified,  it 
instantly  arrests  the  passage  of  the  force ;  for  it  cannot  transmit 
the  electric  current  like  a  wire  or  a  solid  conductor  :  the  thinnest 
film  of  any  solidified  electrolyte  between  the  two  plates  suspends 
all  decomposition.  Many  saline  bodies  are  good  conductors 
when  in  a  fused  condition  ;  for  example,  nitre,  whilst  in  a  fused 
state,  conducts  admirably;  but  if  a  cold  electrode  be  plunged 
into  the  melted  salt,  it  becomes  covered  with  a  film  of  solid  nitre, 
and  no  current  is  transmitted  until  a  continuons  chain  of  liquid 
particles  is  restored  between  the  plates  by  the  melting  of  the  film ; 
these  effects  are  readily  exhibited  by  including  a  galvanometer 
in  the  circuit.  A  few  partial  exceptions  to  this  role  have  been 
observed,  and  have  already  been  alluded  to  (278) ;  but  in  such 
cases  the  decomposition  is  always  extremely  limited. 

3.  During  electrolysis,  the  components  of  th.e  electrolyte  are 
resolved  into  two  groups:  one  group  takes  a  dejmite  dire<Aion 
towards  one  of  the  electrodes  ;  the  other  group  takes  a  course 
towards  the  other  electrode.  Tliis  direction  of  the  ions  (as  the 
two  groups  which  compose  the  electrolyte  have  been  termed)  de- 
pends upon  the  direction  in  which  the  chemical  actions  are  going 
on  in  the  battery  itself.  The  two  platinum  plates  in  the  decom- 
posing cell  may  be  distinguished  from  each  other  in  the  manner 
proposed  by  Uaniell.  These  plates  occupy  respectively  the  posi- 
tion of  a  zinc  and  of  a  platinum  plate  in  an  ordinary  cell  of  the 
battery ;  that  is  to  say,  if  for  this  decomposing  cell  an  ordinary 
battery  cell  were  substituted,  a  rod  of  zinc  would  occupy  the 
place  of  one  of  the  platinum  plates,  and  would  be  attacked  by 
the  oxygen  and  acid  in  the  exciting  liquid  of  the  battery,  whilst 
a  plate  of  platinum  or  some  other  eondncting  metal  would  oc- 
cupy the  place  of  the  second  platinum  plate,  and  would  have  the 
hydrogen  of  the  exciting  liquid  directed  towai-ds  it.  To  the  plate 
of"  the  decomposing  cell  which  corresponds  to  the  zinc  rod, 
Daniell  gave  the  name  of  the  zincode,  which  is  synonymous  with 
the  anode  of  Faraday  and  the  positive  pole  of  other  writers.  To 
the  plate  wliich  corresponds  to  the  platinum  or  conducting  metal, 
Daniell  gave  the  name  of  the  platinode,  which  is  synonymous 
with  Faraday's  term  of  cathode,  and  with  the  negative  pole  of 
other  writers.     Oxygen,  chlorine,  and  the  acids  generally,  make 
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their  appearance  at  the  zincode  in  the  decomposing  cell  during 
electrolysis ;  whilst  hydrogen,  alkalies,  and  the  metala  aro 
evolved  upon  the  platinodo. 

This  definite  direction  which  the  elements  assume  dnring 
electrolysis  may  be  shown  by  collecting  the  gas  which  is  evolved 
over  two  platinum  plates,  connected,  one  with  the  last  platinum, 
the  other  with  the  last  zinc  plate,  of  a  combination  consisting  of 
three  or  four  pahra  of  Grove's  battery.  Hydrogen  will  be  collect- 
ed over  the  platinode,  or  the  plate  in  connexion  with  the  zinc 
end  of  the  arrangement,  and  which  would  correspond  to  the  pla- 
tinum ^late  if  another  cell  of  the  battery  were  here  interposed ; 
whilst  from  the  zincode,  or  plate  in  connexion  with  the  platinum 
of  the  batteiy,  oxygen  is  evolved. 

The  following  experiment  further  illustrates  the  definite  direc- 
tion which  the  components  of  the  electrolyte  assume.  Let  four 
.  glasses  he  placed  side  by  side,  as  represented  in  fig.  225,  each, 


divided  into  two  compartments  by  a  partition  of  card,  or  three 
or  four  folds  of  blotting-paper,  and  let  the  glasses  be  in  electrical 
communication  with  each  other  by  means  of  platinnm  wii-es 
which  terminate  in  strips  of  platinum  foil.  Place  in  the  glass 
No.  1,  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potaesinm  mixed  with  starch  ;  in 
2,  a  strong  solution  of  common  salt,  coloured  bloe  with  sulphate 
of  indigo;  in  3,  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  ammonium,  coloured  blue 
with  a  neutral  infusion  of  the  red  cabbage ;  and  in  4,  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper.  Let  the  plate,  h,  be  connected  with  the 
positive  wire,  and  let  a  complete  the  circuit  through  tlie  negative 
wire.  Under  these  cireiimstances  iodine  will  speedily  be  set 
free  in  5,  and  will  form  the  blue  iodide  of  starch ;  chlorine  will 
show  itself  in  tZ,  and  will  bleach  the  blue  liqnid  ;  sulpjiuric  acid 
will  be  seen  in  /,  and  will  redden  the  infusion  of  cabbage ;  sul- 
phuric acid  will  also  be  liberated  in  h,  as  may  be  seen  by  intro- 
ducing a  piece  of  blue  litmus-paper,  which  will  immediately  be 
reddened ;  whilst  a  piece  of  turmeric  paper  will  be  turned  brown 
in  o,  from  liberated  potash  ;  in  e  it  will  also  be  turned  brown  by 
the  soda  set  free  ;  in  e  the  blue  infusion  of  cabbage  will  become 
green  irom  the  ammonia  which  is  disengaged ;  and  in  g  metallic 
copper  will  be  deposited  on  the  platinum  toil. 

4.  The  amourvt  as  weU  as  t?ie  direction  of  electreHyais  is  dejU 
nite,  and  ii  is  depmd&nt  upon  the  degree  of  action  in  ike  iaitery  ; 
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letn^  dtrecily  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  dectricity  in  drcU' 
lation.  It  lias  been  amply  proved  by  experimeiit  that  for  every 
32'7  grains  of  zinc  wliich  is  dissolved  in  any  one  cell  of  the  bat- 
tery, provided  local  action  be  prevented,  9  grains  of  water  are 
decomposed  in  the  voltameter ;  or  if,  as  iu  tlic  preceding  experi- 
ment, several  electrolytes  be  arranged  in  succession,  each  com- 
pound will  experience  a  decomposition  proportioned  to  its  chemi- 
cal equivalent.  For  instance — if  the  current  be  made  to  pass 
firet  through  fused  iodide  of  lead,  and  then  througii  fiised  chloride 
of  tin — for  each  32'7  grains  of  zinc  dissolved  in  any  one  cell  of 
the  battery,  103'5  grains  of  lead,  and  59  grains  of  tin  will  be 
separated  on  the  respective  platinodes,  whilst  127  grains  of 
iodine,  and  35-5  grains  of  chlorine  will  be  evolved  on  the  respec- 
tive zincodes.  These  numbers  correspond  with  the  chemical 
equivalents  (not  the  atomic  weights)  of  the  several  elements  • 
named. 

Variations  in  the  intensity  of  the  current  {i.  e.,  variations  in 
the  quantity  of  the  force  which  passes  through  a  given  trans- 
verse section  of  the  conductor  in  equal  times)  produce  no  varia- 
tion in  the  amount  of  chemical  decomposition  which  is  effected 
by  the  arrangement.  For  example :  if  three  similar  voltameters, 
provided  with  plates  of  equal  area,  be  arranged  as  at  a,  h,  c,  tig, 
226,  the  firet  will  transmit  twice  as  much  electricity  in  a  given 
time  as  either  of 
the  othere.  The 
current  will  thei'e- 
fore  have  twice  the 
intensity  in  a ;  but 
the  total  quantity 
of  gas  collected 
from  h  aud  c  to- 
gether will  be  ex- 
actly eqnal  to  the        ^~— — ct^WSKM^ 

total  amount  yield-  — --^ 

ed    by    «    in    the 

course  of  the  experiment.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  quantity  of 
electricity  which  is  separated  from  a  given  weight  of  matter  in 
the  act  of  combination  is  able,  irrespective  of  its  intensity,  when 
thrown  into  the  current  "form,  to  produce  the  decomposition  of 
an  equivalent  quantity  of  any  compound  body  whicli  is  suscepti- 
hle  of  electrolysis ;  and  hence  it  has  been  concluded  that  the 
equivalent  weights  of  tlie  simple  bodies  are  those  weights  of  each 
substance  which  are  associated  with  equal  quantities  ot  electricity, 
and  have  naturally  equal  electric  powers. 

To  theso  laws  may  be  added  a  fifth — viz. : — 

3.  Those  bodies  only  are  electrolytes  whieh  are  composed  of  a 
eonduetor  (md  a  non  cimduolor.  The  conductors  accunmlate  on 
the  platinode,  the  non-conductors  on  the  zincode.  For  example, 
iodide  of  lead  when  molted,  conducts  the  current ;  metalHc  lead, 
which  is  a  conductor,  a<^CHniulatcs  at  the  platinode;  whilst  iodine, 
which  is  a  non-conductor  evL'n  when  melted,  collects  at  the  zinc- 
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ode.  On  the  otlier  hand,  red  cliloiide  of  su]phiir  (SC\,)  is  not 
an  electrolyte,  although  composed  of  Buigle  equivalents  of  its 
components ;  and  melted  Biilphur,  and  chlorine,  when  the  latter 
is  liquefied  by  pressure,  are  both  insulators  of  electricity,  A 
compound  composed  of  two  conductors  is  equally  unlit  for  elec- 
trolysis. For  instance,  a  metallic  alloy,  such  as  plumber's  solder, 
composed  of  two  parts,  or  one  equivalent,  of  lead,  and  one  part, 
or  one  equivalent,  of  tin,  when  melted,  conducts  the  current  per- 
fectly, but  no  separation  of  its  constituents  is  effected, 

(28S)  Bdative  Deaomjpoaahility  of  Electrolytes. — Every  elec- 
trolyte, since  it  can  ti'ansmit  a  current,  is  also  capable  ot  gene- 
rating a  current  if  it  be  employed  to  excite  action  in  the  battery 
itself.  Comparatively  few  electrolytes,  however,  are  practically 
available  for  this  purpose.  It  is  necessary  that  the  deposited 
compounds  be  dissolved  as  fast  as  they  are  produced  ;  otherwise 
the  cmst  of  insoluble  matter  introduces  a  mechanical  obstacle  by 
which  the  action  is  speedily  checked. 

Great  differences  occur  in  the  facility  with  which  different 
electrolytes  yield  to  the  decomposing  action  of  the  voltaic  current. 
Generally  speaking,  the  greater  the  chemical  opposition  between 
the  elements  of  a  compound,  the  more  readily  it  yields  to  elec- 
trolysis. Tlie  following  table  exhibits  the  order  in  which,  ac- 
cording to  Faraday,  the  diiferent  compounds  wliich  are  enume- 
rated yield  to  electrolysis ;  those  which  are  most  readily  decom- 
posed standing  first  on  the  list : — 

Solution  of  iodide  of  potassium 
Fused  chloride  of  silver 
Fused  chloride  of  zinc 
Fused  cbloride  of  lead 
Fused  iodide  of  lead 
Hydrochloric  acid 
Diluted  sulphuric  acid. 

(284).  Electro^herrmal  Actions. — Tlie  suspension  of  chemical 
action  which  occurs  under  tlie  influence  of  electrical  induction  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  illustrations  of  the  con-elation  of 
forces.  This  suspension  is  well  shown  in  the  way  in  which  zinc 
■when  placed  in  contact  with  copper  beueath  the  surface  of  sea- 
water,  acts  in  preventing  the  corrosion  of  copper,  and  transfers  to 
itself  the  chemical  energy  which  would  otherwise  be  manifested 
npon  tlie  copper  (261).  A  similar  suspension  of  chemical  action 
is  produced  in  the  ordinary  ease  of  the  decomposition  of  water 
between  two  platinum  electrodes  by  the  voltaic  cuiTcnt:  here 
the  electricity  appears  to  act  by  weakening,  or  rather  by  partly 
neutralizing,  ordinary  chemical  attraction  in  one  direction,  whilst 
it  strengthens  or  adds  to  it  in  the  opposite,  and  hence  the  par- 
ticles which  were  previously  in  combination  with  each  other 
lose  their  attraction  one  tor  the  other,  and  a<:quire  it  for  those 
particles  which  are  next  adjacent  to  them  in  the  liquid  ;  thus, 
if  the  brackets  above  the  subjoined  formulte  indicate  the  state 
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of  combination  of  the  elements  of  liydroclilorie  acid  before  the 
;  of  tlie  current,  tlie  brackets  below  would  indiojite  the 


eftect  produced  after  its  transmission,  tlius  :— 
lici     HCi     HCi     HCl 


Here  z  c  is  supposed  to  represent  the  battery,  and  +  and  — 
the  terminal  wires  of  the  arrangement :  the  positive  electricity 
seenis  to  detach  the  chlorine  ac^acent  to  it  irom  the  hydrogen 
■with  which  it  was  previously  in  combination,  whilst  the  negative 
electricity  pi-oduces  a  similar  effect  upon  the  contignoua  particles 
of  hydrogen,  and  the  intermediate  portions  are  polarized  in  tlie 
manner  aUove  represented. 

The  following  modification  of  this  experiment  also  shows 
in  a  striking  manner  the  remarkable  infliienee  of  electric  polar- 
ity upon  chemical  attractitm : — If  two  separate  glasses  filled 
with  diluted  sulphuric  acid  be  placed  side  by  side,  and  into 
one  glass  the  negative  wire  of  the  battery  is  pl\mged,  whilst 
the  positive  wire  dips  into  the  other  cell,  no  decomposition  will 
ensue ;  but  if  a  connexion  be  established  between  the  two 
glasses  by  means  of  a  slip  of  platinum  foil,  one  end  of  which  is 
made  to  dip  into  each,  the  current  will  be  immediately  trans- 
mitted :  hydrogen  will  be  evolved  upon  the  platinode  in  one 
glass,  and  oxygen  upon  the  zincode  in  the  otlier  glass ;  whilst, 
owing  to  the  polar  condition  into  which  the  connecting  slip  of 
platinum  is  thrown,  hydrogen  will  be  given  off  from  one  end  of 
the  slip,  and  oxygen  will  be  evolved  upon  the  other  extremity 
of  it,  although  the  metal  itself  experiences  no  sensible  change 
beyond  a  slight  rise  of  temj^erature. 

(285)  Electrolyds  of  Salts.— It  has  already  been  stated  (282) 
that  when  a  binary  compound,  such  as  a  fused  chloride,  or  an 
iodide,  is  submitted  to  electrolysis,  the  ions  or  components  of  the 
componnd  are  separated  at  the  respective  electrodes  in  equivalent 
proportions :  the  metal  appearing  at  the  platinode,  wnilst  the 
chlorine,  or  corresponding  element,  is  deposited  at  the  zincode. 
If  the  zincode  of  the  battery  be  formed  of  a  substance  capable 
of  combining  with  the  chlorine  or  corresponding  element,  an 
equivalent  amount  oi'  the  chloride  or  other  componnd  of  this 
metal  will  be  formed  there ;  and  when  the  metal  of  the  zincode 
is  the  same  as  that  contained  in  the  compound  which  is  under- 
going decomposition,  the  oi'iginal  compound  is  reproduced. 
Thus,  if  a  quantity  of  fused  chloride  of  silver  (AgCl)  be  decom- 
posed by  a  current  which  is  conducted  into  it  by  means  of  silver 
wires,  the  quantity  of  the  chloride  will  undergo  no  alteration ; 
for  in  this  experiment,  as  fast  as  the  silver  is  deposited  upon  the 
negative  wire,  a  corresponding  amount  of  silver  will  be  dissolved 
from  the  positive  wire,  since  the  latter  wire  combines  with  the 
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equivalent  quantity  of  chlorine  -wliieh  is  liberated  at  tliia  point 
Let  Ag+  represent  the  positive  silver  wire,  or  zincode,  by  which 
the  current  ia  conveyed  into  the  melted  chloride,  and  — Ag  the 
negative  ivire :  if  tne  brackets  in  the  upper  row  of  symbols 
■which  follow  indicate  the  combination  before  the  passage  of  the 
current,  the  lower  ones  will  show  the  arrangement  after  tlie  oc- 
currence of  the  decomposition  : — 

~Ag  [  AgCl  AgClA^  I  Ag  + 

AgAg  I'ciAg  OliQ  CIAJ"  [ 

An  examination  of  the  products  furnished  "by  the  electrolytic 
decora  position  of  aqueous  solutions  of  the  oxysalts  (or  salts  tbrmed 
from  acids  which  contain  oxygen),  exhibits  results  which  appear 
to  be  at  variance  with  the  statement  that  the  components  of  an 
electrolyte  are  separated  in  equivalent  proportions — but  further 
investigation  shows  that  tliey  are  strictly  in  accordance  with  it ; 
these  expeiimenta  also  lead  to  very  interesting  conclusions  which 
have  an  important  hearing  upon  tne  theoiy  ot  salts  in  general. 

AVhen  a  solution  of  an  oxysalt  such  as  sulphate  of  sodium  ia 
submitted  to  electrolysis,  a  quantity  of  acid  accumulates  around 
tlie  positive  plate,  and  of  alkali  around  the  negative  plate;  whilst 
at  the  same  time  both  oxygen  and  hydrogen  are  set  free.  Tlie 
proportions  of  eat^h  may  be  determined  by  means  of  a  diaphragm 
appai-atus,  in  which  the  products  of  decomposition  can  be  kept 
separate  from  each  other,  and  the  gases  which  ai'e  evolved  can 
be  separately  collected.  Such  an  apparatus  was  contrived  by 
Daniell,  and  is  represented  in  lig.  227.       a  and  c  are  the  two 


halves  of  a  stout  glae'»  c^  lindcr  which  ai  e  fitted  by  grinding  upon 
a  hollow  ring  ot  glass,  c  the  two  mnt  of  this  ring  are  ground 
down  to  a  grooved  bhouldei,  so  as  to  allow  a  thin  piece  of  blad- 
der to  be  tied  over  each  end  of  the  ring,  which  thus  constitutes  & 
kind  of  drum  ;  at  x  is  a  small  hole  through  which  the  cavity  thus 
formed  can  be  filled  with  liquid ;  u  and  e  are  two  bent  glass 
tubes  for  carrying  off  the  gases  evolved  dining  electrolysis ;  ^  and 
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h  are  two  lar^^e  platinum  electrodes,  whicli  pass  through  corks 
in  tlie  iieelis  of  tbe  cylinder,  and  can  be  connected  witli  the  bat- 
tery by  means  of  tbe  wires,  /,  i.  The  apparatus  thus  forma 
thi-ee  compartments,  which  may  be  filled  with  tlie  liquid  for  ex- 
periment, and  the  whole  may  be  supported  in  a  frame  of  wood. 
By  the  employment  of  this  apparatus,  it  is  found  that  while  a 
quantity  of  aeid  accumulates  at  the  zincode,  an  equivalent 
amount  of  alkali  ia  set  free  at  the  platinode.  At  the  same  time, 
a  quantity  of  gas  is  also  emitted  from  each  electrode,  that  from 
the  zincode  being  oxygen,  and  that  from  the  platinode,  hydro- 
gen. Upon  placing  a  voltameter  in  the  course  of  the  circuit,  it 
is  found  that  a  quantity  of  gas  is  emitted  from  the  saline  liquid, 
exactly  equal  to  that  obtained  from  the  voltameter ;  and  upon 
neutralizing  the  acid  and  alkali,  they  likewise  are  in  equivalent 
proportions  to  the  gas  which  is  emitted  (Daniell,  Phil.  Trana., 
1839  and  1840).*  Suppose  that  the  gas  collected  in  the  volta- 
meter amount  to  71  cubic  inches  (or  the  quantity  yielded  by  9 
grains  ofwaterat60°  F.,  Bar. =30  inches),  tne  united  quantity  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  from  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  sodium  would 
be  uie  same, — and,  in  addition,  one  equivalent  in  grains,  or  71 
grains  of  sul[>hate  of  sodinm  would  be  decomposed  ;  31  grains  of 
soda  (Na.O)  would  apparently  be  liberated  at  the  platinode,  and  40 
grains  of  sulphuric  annydride  {SO^  at  the  zincode.  Upon  substi- 
tuting a  voltameter  of  fused  chlonde  of  lead  in  the  circuit  for 
on©  containing  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  still  continuing  to 
transmit  the  current  through  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  sodium, 
it  was  found  that  for  every  equivalent  of  chloride  of  lead  which 
was  decomposed,  1  equivalent  of  the  mixed  gases  was  evolved 
from  the  saline  solution,  and  at  the  same  time  1  equivalent  of  the 
sulphate  was  decomposed.  What  is  observed  in  the  case  of  sul- 
phate of  sodium  holds  good  also  with  the  oxysalt*  of  the  alkalies 
and  earths  generally. 

(386)  Bearing  (if  Elecbrolysig  on  the  Binary  Theoi-y  of  Salts. 
— It  is  a  fundamental  law  of  voltaic  action,  that  the  amount  of 
force  circulating  in  any  circuit  at  the  same  time  is  equal  in  every 
vertical  section  of  the  circuit,  and  consequently  its  decomposing 
energy  in  each  section  must  also  be  equal ;  yet  in  the  case  of  the 
sulphate  of  sodium,  there  appears  to  be  in  the  saline  solution 
twice  the  amount  of  decomposition  that  occurs  in  tbe  adjacent 
voltameter,  though  both  are  transmitting  tbe  entire  current  from 
the  battery.  A  satisfactory  and  complete  explanation  of  this 
anomaly  is,  however,  effected  by  the  Jnv^ry  theory  of  salts  in  the 
following  manner : — 

Upon  the  binaiy  theory  of  salts,  the  component  ions  of  sul- 
phate of  sodium  are  not  soda  and  sulphuric  anhydride  (Na,(9,  SO^ 

•  This  observation  ia  atridlt/  true,  its  I  have  found  by  nuniCTous  careful  repelitions 
of  these  experimenta,  although,  as  Magnus  {Fogg.  Amud.  cji.  1 )  has  pointed  out,  nhea 
tbe  qiuintitf  of  axaA  and  alk^  bscomes  considerable  in  the  two  celts,  the  liberated  acid 
and  alknll  each  transmit  a  portion  of  the  current  as  well  as  the  sulphate  of  soiiium,  so 
that  if  the  ezpeiiaient  be  uiiduly  prolonged,  the  proportion  of  the  acid  and  base  set  fees 
is  Iesb  tJian  that  which  theory  leqojrea. 
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but  Bodium  and  sulphion  (a  compound  of  4  atoina  of  oxygen  and 
1  of  Biilpliur),  the  compound  being  sulphionlde  of  sodium 
(^&,S0^  ;  and  such  it  proves  to  be  under  the  influence  of  elec- 
trolysis, sodium  being  liberated  at  the  platinode,  whilst  suiphion 
appears  at  the  zincode.  Sodium,  liowever,  cannot  exist  in  the 
presence  of  water ;  the  metal  immediately  takes  oxygen,  and  be- 
comes converted  into  soda;  Ka,-|-H,(?  yielding  Na^t?-!- II,:  the 
alkaii  is  dissolved  in  the  liquid,  whilst  the  hydrogen  escapes  as 
gas.  Sulphion  is  equally  unable  to  exist  in  the  separate  form  ; 
it  combines  with  Sydroeen,  'R^O+SO^  becoming  O  +  'B.^SO^^ 
while  oxygen  escapes,  and  sulphuric  acid  is  formed :  and  as  both 
sodium  and  sulphion  are  liberated  in  equivalent  proportions,  the 
quantity  of  water  decomposed  is  also  equivalent  to  the  quantity 
of  salt  electrolysed. 

On  the  foregoing  view,  therefore,  the  evolution  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  during  the  decomposition  of  saline  solutions  is  a  second- 
ary action.  If  a  solution  of  salt  of  a  metal  which,  like  copper  or 
lead,  does  not  decompose  water  at  ordinary  temperatures,  be 
substituted  for  one  ot  sulphate  of  sodium  as  the  electrolyte,  no 
hydrogen  should  be  evolved,  but  the  metal  itself  should  appear 
upon  the  platinode ;  whilst  if  the  other  constituent  of  the  salt  be 
one  which,  like  chlorine,  is  unable  to  take  hydrogen  from  water 
at  common  temperatures,  no  oxygen  should  lie  emitted.  Accord- 
ingly, upon  making  the  experiment  with  a  solution  of  chloiide  of 
eo])per  or  of  chloride  of  lead,  the  salt  is  resolved  into  metallic 
copper  or  metallic  lead,  and  cldoiine  gas,  but  no  oxygen  or  hy- 
drogen, is  liberated.  These  observations  will  explain  the  reason 
that  although  water,  when  pure,  is  scarcely  decomposed  by  the 
cuiTent  from  100  cells  or  upwards,  yet  it  appears  instantly  to 
become  a  good  electrolyte  ou  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  acid, 
or  of  solution  of  a  salt  of  an  eartli  or  an  alkali ;  for  upon  the 
addition  of  the  salt  it  is  this  body  which  is  decomposed,  and  the 
water  is  then  resolved  into  oxygen  and  hydrogen  by  a  secondary 
action  in  the  niarmer  already  explained.  Sulphuric  acid  in  solu- 
tion is  in  like  manner  resolved  into  hydrogen  and  sulphion, 
H^iSO,.  In  neither  case  is  the  water  directly  electrolj-sed.  This 
observation  also  explains  a  circumstance  which  much  pei'plexed 
the  earlier  experimenters  upon  the  chemical  action  of  the  voltaic 
pile.  In  all  experiments  in  which  water  was  decompceed,  both 
acid  and  alkali  wei-e  invariably  found  to  be  liberated  at  the 
electrodes,  although  distilled  water  was  employed  ;  and  hence  it 
was  believed  for  some  time  that  the  voltaic  current  had  some 
mysterious  power  of  generating  acid  and  alkaline  matter.  The 
trne  source  of  tliese  compounds,  however,  was  traced  by  Davy 
{Phil.  Trcma.,  1807),  who  showed  that  they  proceeded  from  im- 
purities contained  either  in  the  water  employed,  or  in  the  vessels 
made  use  of,  or  in  the  atmosphere  itself.  Having  proved  that 
ordinary  distilled  water  always  contains  traces  of  saline  matter, 
he  redistilled  it  at  a  temperature  below  the  boiling-point,  in  order 
to  avoid  all  risk  of  carrying  over  salts  by  splasTiing :  he  found 
that  when  he  used  marble  cups  to  contain  the  water  for  decom- 
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poBition,  the  acid  was  the  lijflroehloric  and  the  alkali  waa  soda, 
both  derived  from  cldoride  of  sodium  present  in  tlie  marble  it> 
self ;  when  agate  cups  were  used  to  contain  tlie  water,  he  ob- 
tained silicia ;  and  wiien  he  used  gold  vessels,  he  procured  nitiia 
acid  and  ammonia,  which  be  traced  to  atmospheric  air ;  by 
operating  m  vacuo,  the  quantity  of  acid  and  alkali  was  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  but  the  decomposition  then  was  almost  arrested, 
although  he  operated  with  a  battery  of  50  pairs  of  4-inch  plates. 
Hence  it  is  manifest  that  water  itself  ia  not  an  electrolyte,  but  it 
ie  enabled  to  convey  the  current  if  it  contain  only  faint  traces  of 
saline  matter. 

The  following  table  will  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  saline 
bodiea  may  be  classified  in  relation  to  their  mode  of  electric  do- 
composition  ;  the  anion  indicating  the  electi-o-n^ative,  the 
cat/>don  the  electro-positive  component. 

^  ^*- IStSiE:::::::;:::::::::;:::::::;:::::  K""- 

1.  Stall.  Amo..... I  j_j,|j^ 


Compgund  Cathion. 
I.  Compound  At 
Simple  Cathio 
I  S.  Compound  Ai 


I  2.  Compound  Anion... 
I       Simple  Cathion 


Compomid  Cathion |tt,«,(„H,U^ 

1.  Compound  Anion )  ,,    „_ 

Stapl,  Culion, JK.,P0,. 


*  Whea  Bolntions  of  the  fiMnobnsie  salts  are  the  subjects  of  e! 
proportion  of  aoid  and  base  liberated  is  in  single  equivalents  ;  for  example  a,  solu- 
tioQ  of  potoBsic  nitrate  yields  one  atom  of  potash  and  1  of  nitric  acid,  for  each, 
atom  of  fused  ai^ntio  chloride,  which  ia  decompoeed  in  a  separate  voltametec 
Included  in  the  same  circuit.  2  AgCl,  and  3  KNOi  +  3  HiO  become  respectiTely 
separated  into  Ag^  with  CI,,  and  Hs  +  S  KHO  with  3  HNOj  +  O!. 

When  an  aqneons  solution  of  a  dibasic  salt,  such  as  eodic  sulphate  (NajSOi), 
is  submitted  to  electrolysis,  for  each  atom  of  the  salt  decomposed,  3  atoms  of  ar- 
^utjc  chloride  would  eimultaneously  nndei^  electrolysis,  if  included  in  the  same 
circuit ;  2  AgCl  becoming  Agj  and  -CI,,  while  Naj80,+aH;0  yield  3  NafiO+H, 
at  the  platinode,  ti^ether  with  HjSOi+O.,  which  appear  at  the  zincode. 

Again,  1  atom  of  fused  plumbic  iodide  PUIi  would  undergo  decomposition 
whilst  3  atoms  of  ai^entio  chloride  would,  if  included  in  tie  sam  ir  t  b  at 
the  sarae  moment  resolved  into  its  elements;  3  AgCl  beconuiig-  Ag  and  CI 
whilst  Pbl,  yield  Pb  and  l^ 

In  an  analogous  manner  when  a  tdbasic  salt,  such  as  tn  di  ph  sphate 
(Na:POi),  is  subjected  to  electrolysis,  the  same  current  which  w  Id  d  mj.  so 
3  atoms  of  the  phosphate  would  simultaneously  liberate  the  cbl  n  a  d  il  e 
from  0  atoms  of  ai^entic  chloride  in  the  Toltameter ;  6  AgCl  bee  m  g  8  Ag  and 
3  Cla,  and  at  the  same  time  3  NasPO,  +  S  H,0  yiehl  6  NaHO  and  J  H  at  th  pla 
tinode,  whilst  SHjPOi  and  3  0  appear  at  the  zincode. 

It  wiU  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of  the  various  elements  set  free  by  eleotro- 
lysk  corresponds  in  eacb  case  to  the  eifuivalent,  but  not  to  the  atvmio  weight. 

This  principle  may  be  still  further  exemplified  in  otiiar  modifications  of  tha 
phosphates.  When  a  solution  of  1  atom  of  sodie  pyrophosphate  (Na.P^OT)  with. 
6  atoms  of  water  (S  HsO)  is  electrolysed,  4  atoms  of  argentic  chloride  are  decom- 
posed in  the  voltameter,  whilst  4  NaHO  and  3  Hi  make  their  appearance  at  tie 
platinode  of  the  diaphragm  cell,  and  H,P,Ot  with  Oi  are  set  free  at  the  rincode. 
When  a  solution  of  3  atoms  of  sodic  metaphosphate  3  (NaPOj)  is  decomposed 
with  3  atoms  of  water  (3  H,0),  3  atoms  of  ai^entic  chloride  are  electrolysed  in 
the  voltameter,  whilst  3  NaHO  and  H,  appear  at  the  platinode  of  the  diaphragm 
cell,  and  3  HPOs  with  0  is  liberated  at  tie  zincode.  In  each  case  the  phosphorio 
acid  thus  transferred  preserves  its  tribasio,  tetrabasio,  or  monobasic  character, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  salt  which  was  electrolysed. 
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The  results  of  the  electrolysis  of  tho  monohasic  and  polyha.dn 
oxysalts,  it  will  thus  be  seen,  admit  of  a  simple  explanation  upon 
the  binary  theory.  The  results  of  the  decomposition  of  the  basin 
salts  are  not,  however,  so  easily  reconciled  with  this  view.  Ac- 
cording to  E.  Beequerel,  when  basic  salts  are  decomposed, — for 
eacli  atom  of  chloride  of  lead  in  the  voltameter,  2  atoms  of  a 
monobasic  acid  are  liberated  at  the  zincode,  whilst  all  the  atoms 
of  base  which  were  previonsly  in  combination  with  the  acid  are 
liberated  at  the  platinode.  My  own  experiments  upon  this  point 
confirm  this  view,  although  fi-om  a  numerous  series  of  trials  on 
the  basic  nitrites,  basic  nitrate,  and  basic  acetates,  of  lead,  I 
always  obtained  a  smaller  quantity  of  oxide  of  lead  and  of  me- 
tallic lead  Uian  was  required  by  theory,  if  this  law  held  good ; 
probably  this  deficiency  was  due  to  the  secondary  action  of  the 
solution  upon  the  liberated  oxide.  When,  for  example,  the  tri- 
basic  acetate  of  lead  {Pb  2  PbO,  2  (7jH,t>,)  was  decomposed,  em- 
ploying as  the  electrodes  plates  of  lead  instead  of  plates  of  plati- 
num, for  every  2  atoms  ot  acetic  acid  radicle  which  appeared  at 
the  zincode,  somewhat  less  than  1  atom  of  metallic  lead  and  2 
atoms  of  oxide  of  lead  appeared  at  the  platinode :  so  that  the 
salt  appeared  to  have  undergone  decomposition  into  Pb+2PbO 
and  3  C,li,0,,  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  idea  of  an  ion  con- 
sisting of  Pb-i-2PbO*  with  the  binary  theory.  The  most  prob- 
able explanation  appears  to  be  this  :  viz.,  that  the  oxide  of  lead 
is  attached  to  the  normal  acetate  in  a  manner  analogous  to  water 
of  crystallization,  and  that  the  normal  acetate  is  the  true  electro- 
lyte, whilst  the  oxide  is  left  upon  the  electrode  in  the  insoluble 
form  as  soon  as  the  acid  which  kept  it  in  solution  is  removed.  A 
similar  explanation  may  be  applied  to  the  case  of  other  soluble 
basic  salts, 

Paratlay's  '  principle,  that  if  the  same  pair  of  elements  nnite 
with  each  other  to  form  more  than  one  compound,  it  is  only  the 
compound  which  contains  one  atom  of  each  element  that  admits 
of  electrolysis,'  although  generally  trae,  cannot,  however,  be  laid 
down  as  a  law  of  electric  decomposition.  It  occasionally  happens 
that  two  diiferent  electrolytes  containing  the  same  elements  exist. 
Both  cupric  chloride  {CwCU  and  cupreous  cliloride  {CuC]),  for 
example,  are  electrolytes.  "When  a  cun-ent  of  given  strength  is 
transmitted  successively  through,  1,  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  cop- 
per ;  3,  a  solution  of  cupric  chloride ;  and  3,  fused  ciiprcons 
chloride, — decomposition  takes  place  simultaneously  in  each :  but 
for  each  atom  of  sulphate  of  copper  resolved  into  On  and  SO,, 
one  of  cupric  chloride  is  decomposed  into  Ou  and  0!^  and  two  of 
cupreous  chloride  into  2  Cu  and  C\ ;  so  that  for  each  atom  of 
copper  separated  at  the  platinode  from  the  solution  of  the  snl- 


"  E.  Beeqaarel  eonaidereii  that  he  had  obtained  a.  new  suboxide  of  lead  by  the  elec- 
troljaia  of  its  basic  salts,  but  this  appears  fo  be  an  error.  It  is  a  mere  misture  of 
metJiDic  lead  with  a^de  of  lead,  for  the  solution  of  neutral  aoeCaCe  of  lead  quicldy  dis- 
Bolves  the  oxido  and  leaves  the  metallio  lead ;  aud  the  proporiioo  of  oside  l*  the  metallio 
lead  v»rie3  according  to  the  nature  of  the  salt  operated  upon. 
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pliate  and  from  tTie  ciipric  or  ordinary  eliloride,  2  atoms  of  cop- 
per are  liberated  from  the  cupreous  culoride. 

If  aulphate  of  copper  be  used  as  tlie  measure  of  tlie  voltaio 
action,  Buff  {Lielig's  Armal.,  ex.  257)  considei-s  when  fused 
molybdic  anhydride  is  electrolysed,  that  for  each  atom  of  sul- 
phate of  copper  resolved  into  Cu  and  SO^,  1  atom  of  molybdic 
anhydride  {MoO^  fumishss  1  atom  of  oxygen  and  1  of  MoO„ 
and  in  like  manner  1  atom  of  fused  vanadie  anhydride  {VO^ 
furnishes  1  of  oxygen  and  1  of  YO,.  Fused  bichromate  of  potas- 
sium {K^Ci\0„  or  K^OrO„OrO,)  is  also  an  electrolyte,  and  it  ia 
decomposed  partially  into  K,  and  CrO„  and  partially  into  Cr^O, 
and  0,. 

Tho  same  current  which  liberates  3  atoma  of  metallic  copper 
from  3  of  cupric  snlphate,  will  successively  resolve  1  atom  of  alu- 
minic  chloride  (-.i/,01,)  into  Al,  and  Cl„  6  of  cupreous  chloride,  0 
OuCl,  into  Om,  and  CI,,  and  2  of  chromic  anhydride,  2  CrO„  into 
Of;0^  and  0,.  And  it  may  be  stated  generally,  as  indicated  by 
E.  Becquerel,  that  each  equivalent  of  electricity  causes  the  evolu- 
tion of  one  ecjuivalent  of  the  electro-negative  element,  or  anion, 
upon  the  positive  electrode. 

"When  more  than  one  salt  is  present  in  a  solution,  tbe  current, 
when  below  a  certain  strength,  decomposes  only  one  of  them,  the 
best  conductor  being  decomposed  when  the  current  is  feeble ;  but 
when  the  intensity  of  the  current  passes  a  certain  limit,  a  portion 
of  the  inferior  conductor  experiences  decorniiosition,  Tliis  limit 
to  the  intensity  of  the  current,  according  to  Magnna(i*o^^.  Ann., 
cii.  loc.  eit.),  varies  with  tlie  size  of  the  electrodes,  and  with  the 
distance  between  them,  as  well  as  with  the  proportion  in  which 
the  dilFererit  electrolytes  ai-e  mixed.* 

(287)  Unequal  Transfer  of  Ions  during  Eleotrdlysis.—K  cu- 
rious circumstance  in  relation  to  the  proportion  hi  which  the  ions 
of  the  electrolyte  travel  towai-ds  the  respective  electrodes,  was 
remarked  in  the  course  of  these  investigations  on  the  decomposi- 
tion of  saline  solutions.  It  was  perhaps  natural  to  expect  that, 
if  a  solution  underwent  electrolytic  decomposition,  for  each 
equivalent  of  the  compound  decomposed,  its  component  ions 
should  be  transfe.rreii  to  each  electrode  in  the  exact  proportion 
of  half  an  equivalent  of  each,  although  a  whole  equivalent  was 
Uherated  in  the  manner  shown  at  No.  2  in  tlie  scheme  which 
follows : — 


(1) 

CnOu 
SO.SO. 

CiiOu 
SO.SO. 

(2) 

— Ou  1  Co     0 
SO.    S 

u    Cu          + 

o,  SO,  1  SO. 

(3) 

— Ou  1         Cu 
SO, 

Cu  Cu 

SO.SO.  1  so,- 

In  this  scheme  it  is  supposed  that  sulphate  of  copper  is  the 

•  The  results  oblained  by  Magnua  upon  (he  deoompositioo  of  iodic  acid,  perchlorids 

of  tin,  and  some  other  bodies,  appear  to  be  only  Becondary  actions,  not  produced  by  thfl 

direct  electrolysis  of  these  compounds,  and  oonBequently  they  do  not  admit  of  bdng 

applied  to  the  general  theory.    This,  indeed,  has  already  been  pointed  out  by  Buff, 
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electrolyte,  each  particle  of  copper  represented  by  the  symbol  Cti 
being  in  combination  with  the  particle  of  Bulphioii  represented  by 
SO,  immediately  beneath  it.  Let  a  a  indicate  the  position  of  a 
diaphragm  of  bladder  separating  two  equal  quantities  of  the  solu- 
tion -which  in  No.  1  are  supposed  to  be  in  their  normal  state. 
Let  No.  2  represent  the  same  solution  after  it  has  undergone 
electrolysis ;  an  equivalent  of  copper  -having  been  set  fiee  at  the 
platinode,  and  one  of  sulphion  at  the  zincode.  It  was  not  un- 
natural to  expect  that  this  result  would  have  been  attained  by 
tlie  transfer  of  half  an  equivalent  of  copper  into  the  division  con- 
taining the  platinode,  whilst  half  an  equivalent  of  Bulpliioii  passed 
towards  the  zincode  in  the  manner  represented.  Experiment, 
however,  shows  that  such  a  supposition  is  erroneous,  and  that 
the  decomposition  more  commonly  happens  in  the  mode  repre- 
sented in  No.  3,  in  which  case  a  whole  equivalent  of  the  anion 
is  transferred  to  the  zincode,  leaving  a  whole  equivalent  of 
cathion  uneombined,  at  the  platinode.  Sometimes  when  the 
oxide  of  a  metal  is  soluble  in  water,  the  transfer  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  the  cathion  takes  place  towards  the  platinode,  but  tlie 
quantity  of  the  cathion  and  the  anion  set  free  are  always  in 
equivalent  proportions  to  each  other  (Daniel!  and  Miller,  PhU. 
Trans.,  1844,  p.  16).  Acids,  whether  they  be  soluble  in  water 
or  not,  always  travel  towards  the  zincode  in  proportions  larger  than 
the  metals  which  are  united  with  tliem  pass  towards  the  platinode. 

D'Alnieida  {Ann.  de  Ohimie^  III.  li.  257)  attributes  these  re- 
markable irregularities,  which  occasion  much  inconvenience  in 
electro-plating,  to  the  d<;velopment  of  free  acid  around  the  zincode. 
He  considers  that  the  acid,  owing  to  its  superior  conducting  power, 
conveys  a  lai^  proportion  of  the  current,  and  that  the  metal  ia 
then  reduced  upon  the  platinode  by  the  hydrogen,  at  the  moment 
of  its  liberation.  He  finds  that  when  the  solutions  are  strictly 
neutral  tlie  inequality  of  transfer  is  scarcely  perceived.  Strictly 
neutral  solutions  of  copper  and  zinc,  when  decomposed  between 
electrodes  of  copper  or  zinc  respectively,  become  acid  duiing  the 
operation,  because  tlie  metal  at  the  zincode  is  not  dissolved  quite 
so  rapidly  as  it  ia  separated  at  the  platinode,  and  consequently  a 
little  free  acid  aecnmulatea  around  the  zincode,  and  occasions  the 
irregularity  in  transfer  of  the  ions  which  we  are  now  considering. 
"When  a  cnn-ent  traverses  a  saline  solution  kept  constantly  acid 
in  the  zincode  cell,  whilst  the  platinode  is  maintained  constantly 
neutral,  the  salt  is  transferred  unequally,  the  zincode  becoming 
least  impoverished  ;  but  if  the  solution  be  kept  nentral  around 
the  zinoflde  whilst  it  is  maintained  alkaline  around  the  platinode, 
the  rrault  is  reversed,  and  the  impoverishment  of  the  platinode  is 
the  least  marked. 

This  explanation  of  D' Almeida  is  confirmed  by  the  subsequent 
researches  of  Magnus.  Hittorf  {Pogg.  Annal.,  ixxxix.  177,  and 
xcviii.  1)  gives  a  different,  and,  as  it  appears  to  me,  an  improba- 
ble and  complicated  theory  for  the  explanation  of  these  results ; 
but  his  experiments  appear  to  be  consistent  with  those  already 
quoted. 
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(388)  Eleotrovection,  or  Ehdrical  Endosmose. — It  was  ob- 
served many  years  ago  by  Porrett,  when  water  was  placed  in  a 
diaphragm  apparatus,  one  side  of  which  was  connected  with  the 

Eositive,  and  the  other  side  with  the  negative  electrode  of  the 
attery,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  liquid  was  transferred 
from  the  positive  towards  the  negative  side  of  the  arrangement. 
It  has  sini;e  been  found  that  the  same  resiilt  occurs  in  a  minor 
degree  when  saline  solutions  ai-e  electrolysed,  and,  generally,  the 
greater  the  resistance  which  the  liquid  offers  to  electrolysis  the 
greater  is  the  amount  which  is  thus  mechanically  carried  over. 
From  numerous  experiments  I  have  found  that  in  all  these  cases 
the  water  caiTJes  with  it  a  proportion  of  the  salt  which  it  holds 
in  solution.  It  appears  from  the  researches  of  Wiedemann  {Pogg, 
Annal.,  Ixxxvii.  321),  which  have  been  confirmed  by  those  of 
Quincke,  that  the  amount  of  liquid  ti'ansferred,  oteieris  j>arihue, 
is  proportioned  to  the  strength  or  intensity  of  the  current ;  that 
it  is  independent  of  the  thickness  of  the  diaphragm  by  which  the 
two  portions  of  liquid  are  separated ;  and  that  when  different  so- 
lutions are  employed,  the  amount  transferred  in  each  case,  by 
currents  of  equal  intensity,  is  directly  proportional  to  the  speci&j 
resistance  of  the  liquid. 

This  transfer  has  been  minutely  studied  by  Quincke,  who 
seems  to  have  explained  the  steps  which  attend  its  production : — 

If  a  capillary  tube,  bent  into  the  foi-m  of  the  letter  TJ,  filled 
with  an  imperfect  conductor,  such  as  alcohol  or  distilled  water, 
be  connected  by  plaWniim  wires  with  the  inner  and  outer  coatings 
of  a  charged  Leyden  jar,  the  level  of  the  liquid  is  raised  in  the 
negative  limb,  and  depressed  in  the  positive  limb.  The  quantity 
of  liquid  which  is  thus  carried  over  is  proportioned  to  the  electi-o- 
motive  power  of  the  arrangement,  and  is  independent  of  the 
length  of  the  tube :  he  has  also  found  that  the  quantity  of  liquid 
carried  over  for  equal  charges  is  invereely  as  the  square  of  the 
diameter  of  the  tube.  In  a  tube  of  one  millimetre  diameter  with 
a  single  cell  of  Grove's  battery,  distilled  water  rises  0-000061™"'' 
in  tlie  negative  tube. 

If  oil  <.>f  turpentine  or  bisulphide  of  carbon  be  substituted  for 
water,  and  the  two  platinum  wires  be  connected  with  the  positive 
and  negative  conductors  of  the  electrical  maciiine,  the  move- 
ments are  reversed,  the  fluid  rising  in  the  positive  bend.  The 
motion  of  oil  of  turpentine  may,  however,  be  reveraed  if  the  tube 
be  lined  with  sulphur.  If  a  diaphragm  apparatus  with  a  porous 
clay  septum  be  used,  the  essence  of  turpentine  is  transferred, 
towards  the  positive  electrode,  but  if  a  diaphragm  of  flowers  of 
sulphur,  compressed  between  two  pieces  of  silk,  be  used,  the  trans- 
fer is  towards  the  negative  electrode.  It  is  obvious  that  this 
transfer  is  connected  with  the  particular  electrical  condition  asi- 
Bumed  by  the  containing  vessel  or  diaphragm,  in  relation  to  the 
liquid  which  is  set  in  motion. 

It  has  been  observed  by  Jiirgensen,  that  light  particles  of  va- 
rious solids  in  suspension  in  water  are  transferred  in  the  direc- 
tion opposite  to  that  in  which  the  water  is  carried  under  tho  in- 
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fluence  of  tlie  current ;  and  these  motions  are  diminished  by  the 
addition  of  any  salt  or  other  substance  which  hiereases  the  eon- 
ducting  power  of  the  liquid. 

Into  a  straight  piece  of  capillary  tube  0-4'""'  in  diameter,  let 
distilled  water  containing  a  few  granules  of  starch  in  suspension 
be  placed,  and  let  the  liquid  be  connected  with  the  positive  and 
negative  conductors  of  tlie  machine,  by  means  of  platinum  wirea 
seated  into  the  tube.  It  will  then  be  seen  tbat  tne  grannies  in 
the  centre  of  the  tube  pass  towards  the  negative  electrode,  whilst 
along  the  sides  of  the  tube  is  a  return  cun'ent  towards  the  otliei 
electrode.  By  increasing  the  I'apidity  of  the  rotation  of  the 
macliine,  the  central  current  becomes  increased  in  rapidity,  whilst 
that  on  the  surface  becomes  slower,  and  at  length  the  movement 
of  the  suspended  particles  is  reversed,  so  that  all  move  towards 
the  negative  electrode.  The  wider  the  tube,  the  more  difficult 
it  is  to  produce  this  reversal  of  the  current  of  the  particles  at  the 
surface.  Solid  particles  of  the  most  varied  description  exliihit 
these  phenomena,  and  always  in  the  same  order  when  water  is 
employed.  Tlius,  whether  finely-divided  gold,  platinum,  copper, 
iron,  graphite,  quartz,  felspar,  oxide  of  manganese,  asbestos, 
emery,  baked  clay,  sulphur,  lac,  silk,  cotton,  lycopodium,  car- 
mine, qnill,  paper,  ivory,  air-hubhiea,  small  drops  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine or  of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  be  used,  the  phenomena  are 
in  eacli  case  similar. 

If  oil  of  turpentine  he  substituted  for  water,  the  same  bodies 
all  move,  but  the  motions  are  now  towards  the  positive  electrode, 
with  the  single  exception  of  sulphur. 

Quincke  seems  to  have  found  the  key  to  these  remarkable 
phenomena.  By  employing  granules  of  lycopodium,  which  are 
sufficiently  uniform  m  size,  and  very  nearly  of  the  same  density 
as  water,  he  ascertained  by  watching  their  motion  under  the 
microscope,  that  the  velocity  of  a  particle  near  the  axis  of  the 
tube  is  proportional  to  the  intensity  of  the  current.  The  follow- 
ing is  his  explanation  : — 

The  water  near  the  sides  of  the  tube  is  transferred  towards 
the  negative  electrode,  while  all  the  suspended  particles  are  im- 
pelled towards  the  positive  electrode.  These  two  motions  are 
effected  with  a  speed  proportioned  to  the  intensity  of  the  eurrent ; 
but  the  water  returns  along  the  axis  of  the  tube,  as  there  is  no 
other  course  open  to  it,  and  assists  the  motions  of  the  suspended 
particles.  The  water  on  the  sides  of  the  tube,  on  tlie  contrary, 
carries  the  particles  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  they 
are  tending.  "When  the  intensity  of  the  electricity  increases,  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  particles  move  increases  more  rapidly 
than  the  motion  of  the  hquid,  because  of  the  increasing  influence 
of  the  friction  of  the  sides  upon  the  moving  water ;  so  that  at 
length  a  point  is  reached  in  which  the  solid  particles  move  faster 
than  the  opposing  current  of  the  water. 

In  these  phenomena  water  acts  partly  as  a  conductor,  partly 
as  an  insulator.  As  a  conductor  traversed  by  a  current,  the  cylin- 
der of  water  on  its  surface  acquires  a  quantity  of  free  electi'icity, 
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the  density  of  ■which  varies  from  one  section  to  another ;  bnt  in- 
asmuch as  tlie  conducting  power  of  water  is  imperfect,  time  is 
required  for  the  communication  of  the  electricity  of  one  particle 
to  the  adjacent  particles.  Now  a  particle  of  water  near  tlie  side 
of  the  tube  becomes  positively  electric  by  contact  with  the  glass, 
and  its  positive  electricity  tends  to  move  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  positive  electricity  of  the  current ;  but  since  the  particle  of 
water  cannot  instantaneously  part  with  its  electricity,  it  is  carried 
forward  in  the  direction  of  the  positive  current :  and  these  mo- 
tions can  only  occur  in  imperfect  conductors,  which  retain  their 
charge  for  a  sensible  time.  If  a  foreign  substance,  such  as  a  grain 
of  starch,  be  suspended  in  the  water,  it  becomes  negatively  elec- 
tric by  simple  contact  with  the  water,  and  independently  of  the 
current  from  the  machine, — water  having  been  shown,  by  Fara- 
day and  others,  to  become  positively  eleetrihed  by  friction  with 
every  substance  liitherto  tned ;  and  the  electricity  evolved  by 
contact  follows  the  same  law  as  that  produced  by  friction.  If  a 
conducting  liquid  be  added  to  the  water,  these  conditions  of  the 
development  of  electricity  by  contact  are  altered,  and  the  motion 
of  the  particles  is  arrested. 

Oil  of  turpentine,  on  the  contrary,  becomes  negative  by  fric- 
tion and  by  contact  with  all  siibstances  hitherto  tried,  except 
fiulphnr,  and  consequently  tlie  direction  of  the  movements  is  re- 
versed.    (Quincke,  Ajm..  de  Chimie,  III.  Ixiii.  479.) 

(289)  Secondary  Hesulta  of  Electrclyais. — ^Tlie  explanation 
already  given  of  the  mode  in  which  tlie  oxysalts  are  electrolysed 
was  happily  applied  by  Daniell  to  the  elucidation  of  the  origin 
of  tlie  voltaic  power,  in  a  combination  contrived  by  Becquerel 
(262),  which  presents  many  interesting  peculiarities.  If  a  porous 
tube  filled  with  nitric  acid  be  plunged  into  a  ve^el  containing  a 
EolutioT!  of  potash,  and  the  wires  of  a  galvanometer,  armed  with 
platinum  plates,  be  plunged  one  into  the  nitric  acid,  and  the 
other  into  the  alkaline  solution,  a  current  will  circulate ;  oxygen 
will  be  emitted  from  tlie  plate  immersed  in  tlie  potash,  and 
nitrous  acid,  owing  to  the  absorption  of  hydrogen  by  the  nitric 
acid,  wiil  be  formed  around  the  other  plate,  whilst  nitrate  of 
potassium  is  slowly  produced  by  transudation  of  the  two  liquids 
through  the  pores  of  the  diaphragm.  By  connecting  several  of 
these  cells  togetlier  in  succession,  upon  the  principle  of  the  ordi- 
nary battery,  the  power  may  be  considerably  augmented.  The 
decomposition  which  appears  to  occur  is  represented  by  the  fol- 
lowing symbols,  in  which  H,NO,  indicates  the  nitric  acid,  and 
K,Hy  the  hydrate  of  potash  :  the  position  of  the  brackets  above 
Iha  symbols  indicates  the  arrangement  before  the  current  is  estab- 
lished, whilst,  atler  its  passage,  tlie  arrangement  is  supposed  to 
be  that  indicated  by  the  brackets  beneath : — 

It  is  particularly  to  be  observed  that  no  development  of  oxy- 
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gen  or  of  hydrogen  occurs  upon  the  platinum  plates  until  the 
two  plates  are  united  by  a  conductiug  wire,  and  it  ceases  as  soon 
as  the  conducting  communication  hetween  the  plates  is  inter- 
rupted: in  tho  latter  case  the  polar  arrangement  of  the  particles 
is  interfered  with,  although  the  reaction  of  the  hydrate  of  potash 
ujjon  the  nitric  acid  continues.  The  eecondaiy  action  of  the 
nitric  acid  on  the  hydrogen  wliich  is  set  free  is  necessary  to  the 
development  of  the  current.  If  sulphuric  acid  be  substituted  for 
the  nitric,  the  hydrogen  is  not  absorbed  and  no  current  is  ob- 
tained, probably  because  it  is  neutralized  by  the  counter  cuiTent 
which  the  accunmlation  of  the  hydrogen  upon  the  platinum  plate 
tends  to  produce  (264). 

The  secondary  actions  of  the  voltaic  current  are  often  of  great 
importance;  they  require  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  its 
primary  effects.  Secondary  results  are,  in  some  instances,  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  liberated  components  of  the  electrolyte 
upon  the  materials  employed  as  electrodes :  thus  if  a  slip  of  cop- 
per be  substituted  for  one  of  platinum,  as  the  zineode  of  the  bat- 
tery, and  be  immersed  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  sulphate  of  cop- 
per will  be  formed  by  the  combination  of  the  copper  with  the 
disengaged  sulphion.  At  other  times,  the  secondary  results  are 
manitested  by  the  reaction  of  the  ion  upon  the  liquid  in  which 
the  electrolyte  ie  dissolved,  as  when  the  potassium  or  sodium,  set 
I'ree  ^at  the  platinode  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  its  salts,  liberates 
hydrogen  by_  its  action  upon  the  water  ;  li+BB.O=ll+'KEO. 
In  the  cases  just  cited,  the  chemical  attractions  of  the  disengaged 
ions  are  very  intense,  and  the  secondary  action  is  exactly  propor- 
tioned to  tlie  pi-imary,  so  that  it  may  be  employed  as  a  measure  of 
the  current :  but  when  the  tendency  to  combination  is  more 
feeble,  the  proportion  of  these  seconcSary  actions  to  the  primary 
one  is  gi-eat!y  influenced  by  the  extent  of  surface  exposed  by  the 
electrode  to  tlie  liquid,  and  the  energy  of  the  current,  and  conse- 
quent quantity  of  the  ion  disengaged  at  once.  Generally,  the 
slower  the  action,  and  the  larger  the  sui-faee  of  the  electrode,  the 
more  uniform  and  complete  is  the  secondary  action.  Tliese 
results  are  well  exemplified  by  Bunsen's  researches  on  the  isola- 
tion of  the  more  oxidizable  metals  by  the  voltaic  current.  If  a 
thin  platinum  wire  be  used  as  the  platinode  in  a  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  chromium,  to  convey  the  cuiTent  from  4  or  5  cells  of  the 
nitric-acid  battery,  metallic  chromium  may  be  obtained  without 
difiiculty  ;  but  if  a  plate  of  platinum  be  employed,  oxide  of  chro- 
mium, mixed  with  a  certain  amount  of  hydrogen,  is  liberated ; 
in  the  latter  case  the  metal  has  time  to  decompose  the  water 
before  fresh  particles  of  chromium  are  deposited  upon  its  surface. 

In  consequence  of  these  secondary  actions  the  same  element 
may  sometimes  appear  at  one  electrode,  sometimes  at  the  other, 
as  is  seen  in  the  case  of  nitrogen :  if,  for  instance  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  ammonium  be  submitted  to  electrolysis,  it  yields 
ammonia  and  hydrogen  at  the  platinode  and  a  mixture  of  ni- 
trogen with  oxygen  is  set  free  at  the  zineode.  The  nitrogen  in 
this  ease  is  liberated  as  a  secondary  result  of  the  combination  oi 
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a  portion  of  the  oxygen  ■with  tlie  hydrogen  of  the  ammonia.  If 
nitrate  of  amtttonitim  be  substituted  for  tlie  sulphate,  nitrogen 
appears  among  the  gaseons  prodncts  at  hoth  electrodes,  the  nitrio 
acid  being  deprived  of  its  oxygen  by  the  hydrogen  evolved  at  the 
platinode,  and  the  ammonia  of  its  hydrogen  by  the  oxygen  set 
free  at  the  zincode. 

If  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  be  employed  as  the  electrolyte, 
the  acetic  acid  nndei'goes  partial  decomposition  from  the  action 
of  the  oxygen  npon  it  at  the  moment  of  ita  liberation  at  the  zinc- 
ode,  hut  at  the  same  time  a  portion  of  the  oxygen  also  enters 
into  combination  with  some  of  the  oxide  of  lead  contained  in  tlie 
liquid,  and,  as  Warington  proved,  a  deposit  of  peroxide  of  lead  ia 
produced.  Nobih,  who  first  observed  this  phenomenon,  found  that 
if  a  polished  steel  plate  be  employed  in  such  a  solution  as  the 
zincode  to  the  battery  (4  or  6  cells  of  Grove's  may  be  employed), 
tlie  deposit  assumes  the  form  of  a  thin  film,  which  exhibits  the 
iridescent  tints  of  Newton's  scale, — the  tints  varying  according 
to  the  thickness  of  the  film  produced.  Other  experimentalists 
have  modified  the  patterns  which  may  be  obtained  by  these  metal- 
loehromes,  which  have  been  applied  by  Becquerel  even  to  the 
imitation  of  the  tints  of  flowers ;  and  by  varying  the  strength 
of  the  battery  and  of  the  solutions  employed,  he  has  suceeededin 
producing  some  effects  of  great  delicacy  and  beauty.  Salts  of 
manganese  or  of  bismuth  may  be  substituted  for  those  of  lead, 
with  similar  results. 

Many  of  these  secondary  actions  are  very  interesting :  Kolbe 
has  devoted  particular  attention  to  the  efieets  of  ojn'gen  when 
liberated  during  electrolysis  {Proceed.  Ohem.  So6.,  iii.  235,  and 
Q.  J.  Ohem,.  Soe.,  ii.  loT).  Hydrochloric  acid,  especially  when 
previously  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  is  in  this  manner  partially 
converted  around  the  zincode  into  ehhiric  and  perchloric  acids  ; 
and  in  an  acid  solution  of  chloride  of  potassium,  chlorate  and 
perchlorate  of  potassium  are  formed.  Cyanide  of  potasaiutn  in 
solution,  when  subjected  to  the  voltaic  euiTcnt,  is  in  like  manner 
converted  into  the  cynate.  A  concentrated  solution  of  chloride 
of  ammonium  evolves  hydrogen  at  the  platinode,  but  the  chlorine 
instead  of  being  liberated  at  tlie  zincode,  acts  upon  the  chloride 
of  ammonium,  and  forms  oily  drops  of  chloride  of  nitrogen,  which 
explode  when  touched  by  the  opposite  electrode.  Smee  has 
shown  that  by  means  of  tiie  voltaic  cuiTent  tlie  ferrocyanide  may 
be  converted  into  the  ferrieyanide  of  potassium,  Kolbe  has, 
further,  ascertained  the  effect  of  the  liberated  oxygen  npon 
various  organic  compounds,  and  by  submitting  valerate  of  potae- 
eium  to  electrolysis  he  decomposed  the  valeric  acid  (H6',H^0,) 
which  it  contains,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  it  a  new  &\\\}- 
fi^Ance,  valyl  (CJIJ,,  (or  more  properly  tetryT)\  a  new  ether, 
((7JI,,th  tetrylic  ether,  and  a  hydrocarbon  (t/.H,),  apparently 
identical  with  oil-gas :  and  by  a  similar  process  from  acetic 
acid  (H(7JI,(?,)  he  obtained  methyl  (CH,)„  the  homologue  of 
tetryl.  Particular  interest  is  attached  to  tbcse  researches,  owing 
to  the  circnmstance  that  in  each  case  the  compeimds  obtained  by 
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the  electrolysis  belong  to  a  aeries  related  to  an  aleoiiol  different 
from  that  which  waa  submitted  to  decomposition.  The  Taleric 
acid  tlius  yields  an  ether  of  the  tetrylic  series ;  and  acetic  acid, 
wMch  is  a  derivative  of  wine-alcohol  furnishes  the  hydi'ocarbon 
which  belongs  to  the  wood-spirit  series. 

(290)  If  ascent  State  of  Bodies. — It  is  obvious,  from  the  power- 
fal  effect  which  oxygen  produces  at  the  moment  of  its  liberation 
from  compounds  during  electrolytic  decomposition,  that  such 
oxygen  must  be  in  a  condition  very  different  from  that  in  which 
it  exists  when  once  it  has  assumed  the  gaseous  form.  Oxygen  is 
not  insoluble  in  water,  and  it  is  therefore  possible  to  brine  it  in 
small  quantities  at  a  time  into  chemical  contact  with  salts  or 
other  bodies  which  water  may  hold  in  solution.  Oxygen  gas 
may,  however,  be  transmitted  for  an  unlimited  time  tlirough  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  potassium  without  effecting  the  conversion 
of  any  portion  of  the  chloride  into  chlorate,  or  into  perchlorate  of 
potassium ;  and  yet,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  para- 
graph, this  change  is  easily  effected  by  oxygen  as  it  escapes  during 
the  electrolysis  of  an  acidulated  solution  ot  the  chloride  of  potas- 
sium. But  it  is  not  necessary  that  oxygen  sliould  be  liberated  by 
the  agency  of  the  voltaic  battery  in  order  that  it  should  acquire 
this  increase  of  activity.  If  hydrated  protoxide  of  nickel,  or  protr 
oxide  of  cobalt,  be  suspended  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  it 
will  undergo  no  change  when  subjected  to  a  cni-rent  of  oxygen 
gas  ;  but  it  a  current  of  chlorine  bo  substituted  for  the  oxygen, 
riie  whole  of  the  metallic  oxide  will  be  converted  into  a  brown 
eesquioxide ;  tliis  change  aeises  from  the  action  of  the  chlorine 
upon  the  potash,  during  which  chloride  of  pota^ium  is  formed 
wniist  oxygen  is  set  free,  and  at  the  moment  of  its  liberation 
attaches  itself  to  the  oxide  of  nickel  or  of  cobalt;  2KHt'-|-Cl,-i- 
2(iV/0,H,0)_=2KCl-l-iV*,(9.,3H,ft  Other  substances  besides 
oxygen  exhibit  tliis  peculiarity,  and  chemists  have  long  recog- 
nized the  fact,  that  bodies,  when  in  tliis  naaceni  state — that  is  to 
say  when  in  the  act  of  liberation  from  other  substances — display 
more  energetic  attractions  than  they  show  when  once  obtained 
in  the  isolated  form : — For  example  cyanogen  and  chlorine  do 
not  enter  directly  into  combination ;  but  if  cyanogen  at  the 
instant  that  it  is  set  free  from  another  compound,  be  presented 
to  chlorine,  the  two  bodies  combine ;  so  that  if  moist  cyanide  of 
mercury  be  decomposed  by  means  of  cldorine,  cliloride  of  cyano- 
gen may  be  obtained :  the  chlorine  removes  the  mercury  step  by 
step,  and  the  cyanogen  at  the  moment  of  its  liberation  enters  into 
combination  with  another  portion  of  chlorine.  In  a  similar  man- 
ner sulphur,  when  set  free  from  an  alkaline  persulphide  in  the 
midst  of  a  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  combines  witli  hydrogen, 
and  forms  persulphide  of  hydrogen,  K,'S,  +  2HC1=H5'S5-I-3KC1, 
the  chlorine  taking  the  potassium,  whilst  the  sulphur  and  the 
hydrogen,  both  in  tlie  nascent  state,  unite  to  form  a  new  com- 
pound, although  their  chemical  attraction  is  so  slight  that  this 
compound  separates  spontaneously  into  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
and  free  sulphur.     The  process  of  double  decomposition  is  par- 
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ticiilarly  applicable  in  cases  wTiere  the  mutiial  attraction  of  tho 
bodies  which  it  is  desired  to  obtain  in  combination  is  compara- 
tively feeble.  It  is  not  impossible  that  this  superior  chemical 
activity  of  bodies  in  the  nascent  state  may  arise  from  the  fact  that 
their  particles  are  individually  electrified  at  the  moment  of  their 
separation  from  a  previous  state  of  combination  ;  and  that  in  this 
condition  they  may  exert  upon  the  particles  of  dissimilar  con- 
tiguous matter,  a  force  of  induction  which  may  be  the  agent  that 
determines  their  chemical  combination  :  if  by  a  process  of  double 
decomposition  the  particles  of  both  compounds  were  oppositely 
electrified,  combination  might  be  expected  to  be  proportionately 
facilitated  : — For  instance,  if  a  solution  of  sulphide  of  potassixim 
and  oniv  of  chloride  of  copper  be  mixed,  they  will  decompose 
each  other,  the  sulphur  being  negative,  will  tend  to  combine 
with  the  positive  copper,  and  the  positive  potassium  will  unite 
with  the  negative  chlorine.  If  the  brackets  in  No.  1  represent 
the  mode  in  which  the  molecules  are  arranged  on  the  instant  of 
mixture  previons  to  decomposition,  those  in  Ho,  2  will  illustrate 
the  arrangement  of  the  molecules  after  mutual  decomposition 
has  been  eifected  : — 


<^>  CI,  c«  ^k:  ^^"""^^  \  d,  ous  kI  \  <^) 


(291)  Theory  of  the  Electrical  Origin  qf  OhemiGol  Attractimt. 
— It  has  already  been  remarked  (345,  257)  that  whenever  two  dis- 
similar substances,  electrically  insulated,  are  brougiit  into  contact, 
and  are  separated  from  each  other,  disturbances  of  their  electrical 
equilibrium  is  produced  ;  one  of  the  bodies  becoming  negatively 
electrified  whilst  the  other  indicates  a  corresponding  charge  o^ 
positive  electricity.  It  is  a  well  ascertained  fact,  fliat  certain 
substances,  by  friction,  acquire  one  kind  of  electricity  more  readily 
than  the  other ;  thus,  for  example,  sulphur,  when  rubbed  upon 
flannel  or  fur,  becomes  negatively  electric,  whilst  glass,  on  the 
other  hand,  most  readily  assumes  the  positive  state.  What  has 
been  proved  to  occur  when  masses  of  matter  are  brought  into 
contact  was  supposed  by  Davy  {PhU.  Trams.,  1807)  to  happen 
also  when  the  molecules  of  two  dissimilar  sahstances  are  brought 
within  the  sphere  of  mutoal  activity  ;  he  assumed  '  that  chemical 
and  electrical  attractions  depend  upon  the  same  cause,  acting 
in  one  case  on  particles,  in  the  other  on  masses  of  matter'  {PhU. 
Trams.,  1826,  p.  389) ;  and  all  the  phenomena  of  chemical  attrac- 
tion have  been  reterred  to  the  exertion  of  mutual  electrical 
attraction  between  the  atoms  of  each  substance  in  the  com- 
pound. When,  for  example,  chlorine  and  potassium  are  united, 
it  is  supposed  that  each  atom  of  cliloriue,  by  contact  with  an 
atom  of  potassium,  becomes  negatively  electrified,  whilst  the 
potassium  becomes  positively  excited ;  a  certain  portion  of  the 
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positive  electricity  from  the  cliloi-iiie  uniting  witli  a  correspond 
mg  amount  of  negative  electricity  wbicb  is  liberated  from  the 
potsissium,  thus  producing  the  light  and  heat  which  attends  the 
combination  of  these  two  bodi^  (Eerzeliue).  Supposing  each 
atom  of  both  Mods  of  matter  to  be  associated  with  equal  quan- 
tities of  both  electricities,  and  that  the  two  different  etectricitiea 
be  represented  by  the  signs  +  and  — ,  we  may  represent  the 
potassium  and  cliloriue  by  symbols ;  (—  K  +)  indicating  an  atom 
of  potassium,  and  (—  CI  + )  an  atom  of  chlovme.  As  soon  as  the 
two  bodies  are  brought  into  contact,  it  is  supposed  that  the  chlo- 
rijie  loses  a  certain  amount  of  positive  electneity,  whilst  the  po- 
tassium loses  an  equal  quantity  of  negative  electricity,  tlie  change 
being  symbolized  thus  (+K01— )  and  {-\ — ).  When  the  chlo- 
ride of  potaesium  is  decomposed  electi-oljtically,  a  quantih'  of 
positive  electricity  is  transferred  from  the  positive  wire  of^  the 
battery  to  the  chlorine,  and  compensates  for  that  which  it  has 
lost ;  and  when  this  amount  of  electricity  has  been  restored,  the 
chloriue  no  longer  has  any  tendency  to  remain  in  combination 
■with  the  potassium,  and  hence  it  is  set  free  upon  the  positive  plate, 
whilB*  a  simultaneoHs  transfer  of  negative  electricity  to  tlie  potas- 
sium oecui-s  from  the  negative  plate  and  tlie  alkaline  metal  is 
therefore  liberated  upon  the  negative  side  of  the  airaiigement. 
The  electricity  which  is  set  free  by  the  battery  is  supplied  by  the 
action  of  the  sulpbion  upon  the  zinc,  in  the  cells  of  which  the 
battery  consists. 

The  remarkable  law  discovered  by  Faraday,  that  the  same 
current  of  electricity  when  transmitted  successively  through 
vaiious  electrolytes,  decomposes  each  in  the  proportion  of  their 
respective  cheuncal  equivalents  (282,  4)  adds  greatly  to  the  pro- 
bability of  the  supposition  tliat  electrical  and  chemical  pheno- 
mena are  due  to  different  manifestations  of  the  same  agent.  So 
Bti-oiig  was  Daiiiell's  conviction  upon  this  point,  that  he  applied 
the  term  current  affimti/  to  the  voltaic  current ;  since  by  means  of 
the  pTOper  application  of  conductors,  or  channels  for  the  force,  the 
chemical  attraction  of  a  portion  of  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  at  one 
point  could  be  transferred  to  a  distant  spot,  and  could  there  be 
made  to  effect  an  equivalent  amount  of  chemical  decomposition 
upon  a  dift'ei'ent  compound.  The  chemical  equivalent  of  any  sub- 
stance upon  the  electro-chemical  theory,  is  that  quantity  of  each 
body  which  is  associated  with  an  amount  of  electricity  equal  to 
that  associated  with  a  given  weight  of  some  substance,  such  aa 
hydrogen,  which  is  selected  as  the  standard  of  comparison  ;  the 
proportion  of  electricity  which  is  associated  with  a  given  weight 
of  any  substance  being  inversely  as  its  combining  proportion. 
Assuming  the  specific  electricity  of  hydrogen  to  be  represented 
by  the  arbitrary  number  1000,  the  following  is  given  by  Daniell 
{Introd.  to  Ohem.  PhU.  2nd  Ed.  p.  687)  as  an  approximative  table 
of  the  spedjio  electricity  (or  quantity  of  electricity  associated  with 
equal  weights)  of  a  few  of  the  more  important  elements  and  com- 
pounds :■ — 
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3B 
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la 

Iiigenioiib,  however,  as  la  the  electrical  theoiy  of  chemical  at' 
traction,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  la  tar  irom  being  free  from 
obiection  and  diiiinilty  when  it  is  attempted  to  ipiHy  it  to  all 
casea  ot  chemical  action  It  haa  been  alieady  stated  that  a  very 
lai^e  number  ot  bodies  exist  -which  iie  not  susceptible  of  electro- 
lysis.* Indeed,  the  chief  classes  of  electrolytes  are:  1,  binary 
compounds  of  the  non-metallic  elements  with  the  metals,  such  as  . 
the  oxides,  chlorides,  iodides  bromidea,  and  fluondes ;  2,  com- 
pounds of  bodies  like  cyanogen  with  the  meEils,  sncli  as  the 
cyanides  and  the  siilphocyanides ,  and  3,  compounds  of  the 
metals  with  the  radicles  of  the  oxyacids  euch  as  the  nitrates, 
siilphatiK,  borates,  carbonates,  aretateb  tirtiates,  &c.  Now,  so 
long  as  a  componnd  coi^iats  ot  U\  o  elements  <>nl\  if  it  be  decom- 
posed at  all,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  anticipating  the  result  of  the 
voltaic  action  ; — the  electro-negative  element  will  appear  at  tlie 
zincode,  and  the  electro-positi^'O  element  at  the  platinode ;  yet 
there  are  binary  componnda  winch  aie  not  electrolysable,  such, 
for  instance,  as  pure  water,  and  chloride  ol  sulphur.  If  their 
particles  be  united  by  electric  opposition,  why  should  they  not 
yield  to  the  cuiTent  ?  In  the  case  of  more  complex  bodies,  such, 
for  example,  as  nitrate  of  silver,  or  borate  of  lead,  it  is  not  possi- 
ble, dprwriy  to  say  how  the  compound  would  yield  under  tbu.- 
electric  influence.  It  is  quite  clear  in  the  ease  of  salt,  tbat  tint 
power  which  holds  together  the  two  ions  of  the  salt  in  the  foiTii 
of  two  iso-eleetnc  groups  (or  groups  of  equal  electric  energy), 
must  be  of  a  different  order  from  that  which  holds  the  elements 
of  its  component  ions  in  combination.  The  tie  whicJi  binds 
together  nitrate  of  silver  as  Ag,NO„  must  be  of  an  order  different 
from  that  which  unites  the  elements  of  nitnon  (NOj)  together. 
Sulphate  of  sodium,  again,  as  an  electrolyte  is  separated  into  Na^ 
una  SO,.  But  neither  nitrion  nor  snlphion  can  exist  in  the  separ 
rate  form ;  how  can  they  become  associated  under  electric  innu 
ence  ?  Again,  {SO,)  sulphuric  anhydride,  is  not  an  electrolyte 
when  fused :  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  fused  boracic  anhy- 
dride ;   and  examples  of  this  kind  might  be  multiplied  almost 


■  A  Tery  nmneroas  series  of  Grove's  battery,  amountiiw;  to  900,  and  in  some  instaneea 
even  to  950  pairs,  proiiuced  in  the  esperiments  of  Lapoolim  and  Tiohanowitscli  no  effeet 
on  absolute  aleobol,  etber,  valeric  add,  oil  of  turpentine,  bisulpbide  of  oacbon,  niid  fused 
boracic  anhydride ;  fousel-oil  was  scarcely  acted  oa. 
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without  ]imit.  Why,  if  chemical  attraction  he  due  to  the  exer- 
tion of  electric  action,  ehould  certain  hodies  be  readily  deeom- 
posahle  by  the  voltaic  current,  and  why  should  others  of  less 
complex  composition  resist  it  entirely  ?  At  present,  no  hint  ap- 
pears to  have  been  given  which  offers  any  cine  to  the  solution  of 
these  questions. 

Practical  Aj>plications  of  EUctmlytic  Actum. 

(292)  Electrotype,  Yoltatype,  or  Galvano-Plastics. — Shortly 
after  Daniell  had  invented  his  constant  battery,  he  obsei-ved  that 
when  copper  was  depc«ited  upon  a  plate  of  platinum,  it  furnished 
a  coherent  sheet  in  which  the  lines  and  irregularities  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  platinum  were  faithfully  reproduced  upon  the  deposit- 
ed copper ;  but  he  made  no  practical  application  of  the  observa- 
tion. In  tJie  year  1839,  Jacobi,  of  St.  Petersburg,  announced 
that  he  had  discovered  a  method  of  making  exact  copies  of  a 
metallic  surface  in  copper  by  means  of  the  voltaic  battery,  and 
eliortly  afterwards  Messrs.  Spencer  and  Jordan,  who  had  each 
independently  arrived  at  a  similar  result,  published  the  methods 
which  they  had  employed  for  the  attainment  of  this  object.  The 
processes  thus  disclosed  were  so  simple  and  easy  of  execution, 
that  they  were  immediately  repeated  with  success ;  and  in  the 
following  year  Mr.  Elkington  in  England,  and  M.  Ruolz  in 
IVanee,  b^an  to  apply  the  voltaic  battery  on  an  extensive  scale 
to  the  arts  of  platmg  and  gilding.  Since  this  period  the  voltaic 
battery  has  been  most  extensively  employed  as  a  means  of  de- 
positing not  only  copper,  gold,  and  silver  from  their  solutions, 
but  zinc,  tin,  and  lead,  and  occasionally  platinum  and  nickel; 
many  other  metals  have  also,  for  particular  purposes,  been  re- 
duced from  their  salts  iij  its  means. 

For  the  deposition  of  metallic  copper,  a  solution  of  the  sul- 
phate of  this  metal  is  employed,  but  the  mode  of  using  it  varies 
with  the  object  in  view.  Suppose  that  it  be  desired  to  obtain  a 
copy  of  an  engraved  copper  plate :  a  wire  or  slip  of  copper  hav- 
ing been  soldered  to  the  plate  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  its 
connexion  with  the  battery,  the  back  of  the  plate  is  covered  with 
a  resinous  varnish,  by  which  means  this  surface  is  electrically  in- 
sulated from  the  solution,  and  it  is  thus  protected  from  any  de- 
posit of  reduced  metal.  The  plate  thus  prepared  is  connected 
with  the  negative  electrode  of  a  voltaic  battery,  consisting  of  3 
or  4  of  Smee's  or  Daniell's  cells,  and  immersed  vertically  in  a 
bath  consisting  of  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper.  A 
sheet  of  copper,  equal  in  size  to  the  one  to  be  copied,  is  suspend- 
ed parallel  to  the  latter  in  the  liquid,  and  connected  with  the 
positive  electrode  of  the  battery ;  an  immediate  decomposition 
of  the  solution  ensues ;  metallic  copper  is  deposited  upon  the  en- 
tire surface  of  the  negative  plate,  in  the  form  of  a  coherent,  con- 
tinuous sheet,  and  a  nearly  corresponding  amount  of  copper  is 
dissolved  from  the  positive  plate,  so  that  the  liquid  remains  con- 
stantly charged  with  a  quantity  of  sulphate  of  copper,  appFOxi- 
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matively  equal  to  that  originally  employed.  At  tlie  commence- 
ment of  the  operation,  care  must  be  taken  to  ascertain  that  the 
deposit  occurs  uniformly  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  negative 
plate,  for  if  any  portion  of  it  be  soiled  by  grease  or  resinous  mat- 
ter, the  copper  will  not  be  thrown  down  upon  those  parts :  when 
once  liie  deposition  has  commenced  uniformlj^,  it  goes  on  without 
difficulty.  If  tlie  platos  he  suspended  vertically,  the  Bolotion 
should  he  frequently  agitated,  for  unless  this  precaution  be  taken, 
the  liquid  ai-ound  the  negative  plate  becomes  impoverished,  whilst 
that  around  the  positive  plate  becomes  unduly  saturated  with 
tJie  copper  salt  (287) ;  currents  are  then  produced  in  the  liquid, 
owing  to  its  unequal  density,  and  they  occasion  the  formation  of 
vertical  OTooves  and  striseupon  the  ha«k  of  the  sheet  of  depo'iited 
metal.  This  inconvenience  is  sometimes  obviated  by  supporting 
the  two  plates  in  the  bath  in  a  horizontal  position,  tlie  negative 
plate  being  undermost ;  the  positive  plate  must  in  this  case  be 
enveloped  in  flannel,  in  order  to  prevent  the  small  particles  of 
metal,  which  are  constantly  being  detached  from  it,  from  falling 
upon  the  lower  plate,  and  interfering  with  the  regularity  of  tlie 


The  deposit  varies  in  hardness  and  coherence  according  to  the 
number  of  cells  employed  in  the  battery,  the  relative  size  of  tlie 
plates  of  the  battery  and  those  of  the  depositing  cell,  and  the 
temperature  and  degree  of  concentration  of  the  solution.  The 
more  slowly  the  action  takes  place,  if  the  solution  be  concen- 
trated, the  harder  and  more  crystalline  is  the  deposit.  By  modi- 
fying the  power  of  the  battery,  and  the  strength  of  the  solution, 
in  the  manner  which  experience  soon  indicates,  copper  may  bo 
obtained  of  any  desired  degree  of  toughness. 

When  the'deposit  has  acquired  the  necessary  thickness,  it 
must  be  detached  at  its  edges  from  the  original  plate,  and  can 
then  be  stripped  off  without  diiHeulty.  The  thin  film  of  oxide, 
or  of  other  adhering  impurity,  derived  from  the  exposure  even  of 
a  freshly  deposited  copper  plate  to  the  air  for  a  few  hours,  is 
sufficient  to  prevent  too  intimate  an  adhesion  between  the  plate 
and  the  deposit.  In  the  electrotype  thus  obtained,  the  Jinea 
which  are  cat  away  upon  the  surface  of  tlie  original  plate  are 
represented  in  relief  in  the  copy,  and  if  a  fac-simile  of  the  en- 
graving be  desired,  a  new  deposit  must  be  formed  upon  the  copy 
thus  procured ;  in  this  second  transfer,  an  exact  duplicate  of  tihe 
original  engraving  will  be  presented.* 

(293)  Preparation  of  Motddsfor  Electrotypmg. — In  copying 
medals  or  other  works  of  art,  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  employ 
casta  of  the  objects,  instead  of  the  original  objects  themselvea. 
which  might  be  liable  to  injury  hy  immei'sion  in  the  metallic 

•  So  faiihfnUy  doee  the  depo^  reproduci 
wMoh  It  iB  depoGlted,  tbat  bj  its  meaus  copi«» 
the  orfginal  deeij^  is  oocnrHtely  Ovnfifejred  to 
imprp^oD,  Many  Jai^  and  Talnable  copper  pit 
Art  Cnioo.  have  been  electntqFped  with  Hiicae« 

forinatuicef  thoee  anmadtfaebAaeof  the  pedcBtof  or  umeiiDSff'BSCHaifltiteiniBDiirf,'  nru 
"  '    '  h  pnitaigatlcm%  which  project  into  tbs  bi 


caatieu,  the  deposit  wonJ 


ootBhi:  without  this  pre- 
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Bolution,  Those  casts  may  be  made  in  fusible  metal,  or  in  stearine, 
in  plaster,  or  gutta  percha.  A  mixture  of  2  parts  of  wax,  2  of 
stearic  acid,  and  1  of  plumbago,  ia  said  to  give  very  good  results. 
Gore  {Pharm.  Jowmal,  July,  1855)  recommends  a  mixture  of  3 
parts  of  gutta  percha  and  1  part  of  marine  glue ;  tlie  materials  are 
to  be  cut  up,  and  the  glue  melted  at  a  gentle  heat  and  incorporated 
with  the  gutta  percha.  The  paste  is  to  be  applied  while  soft,  with  a 
pressure  gradually  increasing,  to  the  surface  of  the  medal  or  other 
object  which  it  is  desired  to  copy.  In  certain  cases  an  impression  of 
the  object  to  be  copied  is  obtained  in  sheet  lead  by  the  applicai- 
tion  of  strong  pressure.  In  every  instance  before  proceeding  to 
effect  the  metallic  deposition,  the  back  of  the  mould,  if  made  of 
metal,  or  of  a  conductor  of  electiicity,  must  be  coated  with  a 
resinous  varnish,  or  with  some  non-conducting  matter.  When 
moulds  of  plaster  of  Paris  are  employed,  they  must  be  rendered 
impervious  to  moisture  by  immersion  in  melted  was  or  tallow ; 
after  which  the  surface  to  be  copied  is  endued  with  the  power  of 
conducting  electricity,  by  applying  finely-powdered  black-lead, 
of  good  quality,  to  the  surface  by  means  of  a  brush ;  faking  care 
that  every  portion  of  the  surface  to  be  copied  is  completely  coat- 
ed by  it.  The  cast  is  then  connected  witli  the  negative  wire  of 
the  battery  by  means  of  a  strip  of  sheet  lead,  or  a  copper  wire, 
which  is  in  electric  contact  with  some  portion  of  the  black-lead 
surface.  Impressions  of  seals  in  sealing-wax,  stamps  in  relief 
upon  pasteboard  or  paper,  and  the  engraved  blocks  used  for 
wood-cuts,  after  they  have  been  thus  rendered  conductors  upon 
the  surface,  may  be  electrotjped  with  facility.  Even  glass  may 
be  rendered  a  conductor  by  the  use  of  one  of  the  methods  of  de- 
positing silver  upon  its  surface.  Leaves,  flowers,  fruits,  and  in- 
sects have  also  been  coated  with  copper,  or  with  silver,  by  the 
electrotype  process.  A  mode  of  producing  a  conducting  surface 
upon  these  articles,  due  to  Capt.  Ibbeteon,  consists  in  immersing 
them  in  a  weak  solution  of  phosphorus,  either  in  bisulphide  ot 
carbon  or  in  ether,  allowing  the  solvent  to  evaporate  from  the 
surface,  and  tiion  plunging  the  objects  into  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver ;  the  phosphorus  left  upon  the  surface  reduces  a  very 
tliin  film  of  silver  upon  the  superficial  portions  of  the  objects, 
sufScient  to  enable  them  to  receive  the  deposit  from  the  batteiy, 
if  they  be  properly  connected  with  the  negative  wire,  and  sub- 
mittea  in  a  metallic  bath  to  the  action  of  tlie  electric  cuiTcnt. 
Steel  plates  cannot  be  copied  by  immersing  them  in  a  bath  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  because  the  steel  and  the  sulphate  act  chemi- 
cally on  each  other,  and  thus  the  engraving  would  be  destroyed. 
This  difficulty  has  been  overcome  by  elcctrotyping  them  first  in 
silver,  which  can  be  depceited  upon  the  steel  without  injury,  and 
upon  this  silver  matrix  a  copper  fac-simile  of  the  original  plate 
can  afterwards  be  obtained.* 

For  the  electrotyping  of  small  objects,  such  as  coins  or  medals, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  use  ■  a  separate  voJtaic  battery,  since  the 
depositing  cell  itself  may,  in  the  following  manner,  be  converted 
into  a  voltaic  couple  of  sufficient  power  to  decompose  the  sulphate 


lo  bMteiy  is  needed,  bnt  tbeutidfE 
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of  copper :— Let  a  glass  cylinder,  such  ae  tie  chimney  of  an 
argand  gas-bumer,  be  closed  bulow  by  a  plug  of  plaster  of  Paiis, 
and  be  supported  in  a  vessel  containing  a  Eolution  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  in  whicli  the  mould  or  the  medal  to  be  copied  is  support- 
ed by  a  metallic  wire ;  let  the  inner  tube  be  iilled  with  sulphuric 
acid  diluted  with  10  or  12  times  its  bulk  of  water,  and  let  an 
amalgamated  zinc  rod  be  placed  in  its  axis.  If  this  zinc  rod  be 
connected  with  the  wire  proceeding  from  the  mould  of  the  medal 
to  be  electrotyped,  copper  will  be  deposited  upon  the  surface  of 
tlie  mould.  The  apparatus  in  fact  constitutes  a  cell  of  Danieli'a 
battery,  with  a  trifling  modification  in  its  form.  The  solution  of 
copper  should  be  maintained  uniformly  saturated  with  sulphate 
of  copper,  by  suspending  crj-stala  of  tlie  salt  in  the  upper  part  of 
tlie  liquid. 

(294)  £Uatro-zincing. — Zinc  may  be  deposited  from  its  sul- 
phate on  the  surface  of  iron,  by  processes  sindlar  to  those  used 
tor  sulphate  of  copper.  The  operation  requires  but  a  feeble  cur- 
rent, and  admits  of  being  performed  upon  a  veiy  large  scale :  the 
iron  links  of  the  Hungerford  suspeuBion  bridge,  which  were 
passed  into  the  abutments  on  the  side  of  the  river,  were  suecefs- 
fully  submitted  to  this  operation  ;  each  of  those  links  is  24  feet 
iu  length,  and  of  proportionate  width. 

It  is  not  possible,  however,  to  obtain  coherent  plates  of  all 
the  metals  with  the  same  facility  as  is  the  ease  with  copper  and 
zinc.  Many  of  the  metals  are  thrown  down  from  their  solu- 
tions in  a  crystalline  form,  whether  the  deposition  be  effected 
rapidly  or  slowly.  Silver  is  separated  thus  from  its  niti'ate,  and 
lead  exhibits  a  similar  deportment  when  the  acetate  or  the 
nitrate  of  this  metal  is  electrolysed.  Gold  and  platinum  do  not 
give  colierent  plates  when  solutions  of  the  chlorides  of  these 
metals  are  submitted  to  voltaic  deposition.  Lead  may  be 
deposited  upon  iron  from  a  solution  of  oxide  of  lead  in  potash ; 
and  a  solution  of  oxide  of  tin  in  potash  may  be  used  to  obtain 
coherent  plates  of  tin  by  electrolysis.  In  like  manner  ammonia- 
cal  solutions  of  the  salts  of  cobalt  and  nickel  may  be  employed  to 
furnish  electrotype  plates  of  these  metals.  In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, when  a  simple  salt  fails  to  give  a  satisfactory  result,  the 
eifect  may  be  obtained  by  the  employment  of  certaju  double  salts 
of  the  same  metal  with  potassium  or  with  sodium :  thus  the 
double  cyanide  of  gold  ana  potassium  is  largely  employed  for  gild- 
ing, and  the  coiTesponding  salt  of  silver  is  extensively  used  in 
electro-silvering.  In  gilding,  silvering,  and  zincing,  one  great 
desideratum  is  to  obtain  a  firm  adherence  between  the  newly 
deposited  metal  and  the  object  to  be  gilt  or  plated ;  the  surface 
of  the  metallic  object  is  therefore  first  rendered  chemically  clean, 
a  result  which  is  carefully  avoided  in  the  process  of  electrotyp- 
iiig.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  usual  to  expose  the  object,  if  freshly 
polished,  to  the  atmosphere  for  24  hours  before  placing  it  in  the 
depositing  cell,  in  order  to  prevent  permanent  adhesion. 

(295).  Eleciro-Platmff — ^The  metals  upon  which  an  adherent 
coatmg  of  silver  is  most  readily  deposited  M-e  brass,  copperj 
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bronze,  and  German  silver  ;  but  it  may  also  be  effected  on  steel 
Tlie  articles  to  be  plated  are  cleansed  from  adhering  greasy 
matters  either  by  boiling  them  in  a  weak  alkaline  solution,  and 
then  washing ;  or  they  are  heated  to  low  redness  in  a  mufBe : 
in  either  case  they  are  next  dipped  into  diluted  nitric  acid  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  any  adhering  film  of  oxide.  They  are  then 
brushed  with  a  hard  brush  and  some  sand ;  and  having  been 
rinsed  from  adliering  impurities,  and  separately  attached  to  a 
clean  copper  wire,  they  are  again  dipped  for  an  instant  into  nitric 
acid,  washed,  and  immersed  whilst  still  wet  in  the  silvering  bath. 
Let  fig.  338  represent  a  plan  of  this  bath,  and  o  z  the  voltaic 
battery ;  the  copper  wires  attached  to  the  arti- 
Fia.  228.  cles  to  be  plated  are  twisted  round  the  rods  p 

p  p,  whicn  are  connected  with  the  negative 
wire  of  the  battery,  whilst  the  positive  wire  is 
connected  witli  a  series  of  silver  plates,  z  z  z, 
which  are  also  immersed  in  the  sih'ering  li- 
quid. This  solution  is  commonly  prepared  by 
dissolving  cyanide  of  silver  in  a  solution  either 
of  cyanide  or  of  ferro-cyanide  of  potassium. 
Solutions  containing  hyposulphite  or  sulphite 
of  silver  are  occasionally  employed.  In  order 
to  prepare  the  silvering  bath,  a  solution  of  ni- 
trate of  silver  may  be  precijiitated  by  the  ad- 
dition of  cyanide  of  potassium  so  long  as  it 
Eroduces  a  precipitate :  this  precipitate,  after 
aving  been  washed  by  deuantation,  is  dis- 
solved in  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassiuji. 
An  excess  of  cyanide  of  potassium  is  requisite ;  at  least  3  parts  of 
cyanide  of  potassium  being  employed  for  1  part  of  cyanide  of 
silver.*  A  solution  which  contains  j\  of  its  weight  of  silver  is 
found  to  be  of  a  convenient  strength  for  ordinary  operations. 
"When  cyanide  of  potassium  is  used  in  the  bath  as  a  solvent,  the 
solution  gradually  becomes  alkaline  from  the  formation  of  car- 
bonate ot  potassium,  which  accumulates  in  the  liquid  and  inter- 
feres with  the  regularity  of  the  decomposition  :  but  if  cyanide  of 
calcium  be  substituted  for  the  cyanide  of  potassium,  this  incon- 
venience is  obviated,  since  carbonate  of  calcium  is  formed,  and 
owing  to  its  insolubility,  it  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  bath  aa 
fast  as  it  is  produced.  The  articles  when  plated  have  a  dead 
white  or  chalky  surface,  but  they  may  be  burnished  by  pressure 
if  desired,  and  they  then  assume  the  brilliant  lustre  of  polished 
silver.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  addition  of  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  bisulphide  of  carbon  to  the  bath  causes  the  deposited 
silver  to  aeeume  the  lustre  of  the  polished  metal.f     The  amount 

•  If  fenocyonide  of  potasaium  be  used  as  a  aolTent  of  the  cyanide  of  silrer,  10  parts 
of  this  salt  are  required,  for  the  eolution  of  1  part  of  cyanide  of  silver. 

■|-  Ib  order  to  effect  this  object,  6  ounces  of  bisnlpWde  of  carbon  are  directed  to  be 
agitated  with  1  galion  of  the  platii^  liquid,  and  set  aside  for  24  hours.  Two  ounces  of 
t.ie  liquid  thos  obtained,  are  to  be  added  oyer  night  (o  20  gailons  of  the  ordinary  plating 
liquid ;  the  bath  ia  ready  for  use  next  morning.    This  additioa  of  (he  Eolation  of  tha 
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of  Bilyer  wHcli  is  deposited  can  lie  regulated  very  accurately  by 
weighing  tlie  articles  before  immersion,  and  weighing  them  again 
afterwards,  A  deposit  of  from  IJ  ounce  to  1^  ounce  of  silver  to 
a  square  foot  of  the  plated  surface  answers  ^ell  in  practice  ;  the 
sheet  of  silver  under  these  circumstances  being  of  about  the 
thickness  of  ordinary  writing  paper.  The  solution  must  be  fre- 
quently stirred  in  order  to  preserve  the  liquid  of  uniform  density 
and  composition  throughout. 

The  batteries  used  at  Birmingham  for  gilding  and  silvering 
are  in  general  simply  plates  of  amalgamated  zinc  opposed  to 
plates  of  copper  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid  :  the  plates  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  Ihey  can  be  readily  raised  or  lowered  in  oi-der  to  ex- 
pose a  smaller  or  larger  surface  to  the  action  of  the  acid.  Tlie 
superficial  area,  and  number  of  the  plates  used,  are  made  to  vaiy 
according  to  the  size  and  nature  of  the  objects  to  be  operated 
upon.  The  workman  judges  from  experience  as  to  the  number  of 
pairs  to  be  employed ;  it  seldom  happens  that  more  than  two  or 
three  pairs  of  plates  are  needed.  In  Paris,  Buneen's  carbon  and 
zinc  batteries  are  also  employed  with  success  in  these  operations. 

(296)  Electro-Oildmg  arid  PlaimAmng. — It  is  possible  to  gild 
most  of  the  ordinary  metaJs  by  voltaic  action.  Articles  which 
consist  of  brass,  bronze,  copper,  or  G-erman  silver  are  first  an- 
nealed, then^ic^^etZ,  as  the  operation  of  immersing  them  into  the 
mixture  of  diluted  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  is  termed,  after 
which  they  are  scrubbed  and  "  dipped  "  in  strong  nitric  acid,  and 
then  rinsed  in  water,  as  is  practised  in  preparing  them  for  plat^ 
ing.  Silver  articles  are  cleansed  in  a  similar  manner,  but  they  do 
not  require  to  be  "  dipped,"  Iron  and  steel  maj'  be  gilt  by  cleans- 
ing them  from  grease,  first  with  potash,  and  then  by  dipping  in 
nitric  acid,  and  scouring  the  surface  with  burnt  clay  finelj'  sifted, 
in  order  to  remove  the  black  stains  produced  by  the  liberation 
of  carbon.  A  more  powerful  current  is  required  for  gilding  upon 
iron  than  upon  the  metals  previously  mentioned. 

The  gilditig  bath  most  usually  employed  consists  of  cyanide 
of  gold  dissolved  in  cyanide  of  potassium.  It  may  be  prepared 
by  dissolving  gold  in  aqua  regia,  and  adding  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium to  the  dinited  liquid  so  long  as  it  produces  a  precipitate  ;  a 
brisk  effervescence  accompanies  the  action,  and  a  yellow  deposit 
of  protocyanide  of  gold  (AuCy)  is  formed :  the  clear  liquid  is  de- 
canted, and  the  precipitate  is  rediasolved  in  a  solution  containing 
between  1  and  8  parts  of  the  cyanide  of  potassium  to  1  part  of 
gold :  the  solution  is  then  diluted  until  100  parts  of  the  liquid 
contain  1  part  of  gold. 

M.  Euolz  has  shown  that  various  other  gilding  baths  may  be 
used  instead  of  the  double  cyanide  of  gold  and  potassium :  for 
example,  he  finds  that  the  cyanide  ot  gold  may  be  employed 
when  bronght  into  solution  by  the  ferroeyanide,  or  by  the  ferri- 

bisulphide  requires  to  be  renewed  daily,  to  malte  up  for  the  loss  of  the  bisulpbide  of 
carbon  bj  eyaporation.  Much  care  is  required  in  tlie  use  of  auch  a  solution,  for  it  U 
liable  to  chaises  which  are  produced  by  very  slight  modi£ca.txOD9  in  the  mode  of 
wortii^ 
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cyanide  of  potassium  ;  he  has  also  nsed  with  success  the  dotible 
sulphite  of  gold  and  sodiuni,  the  solution  of  the  double  chloride 
or  iodide  of  gold  and  sodium  with  an  excess  of  soda,  and  even 
the  sulphide  of  gold  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  protosulphide  of 
potassium. 

As  yet  the  deposition  of  platinum  by  voltaic  action  has  not  been 
practised  to  any  considerable  extent,  but  it  is  said  that  a  solution 
of  the  double  chloride  of  platinnm  and  potassium  in  caustic 
potash  may  he  applied  to  this  purpose  with  tolerable  success. 

(297)  SesemMances  lietween  the  Eleetrioity  of  the  Machine  and 
thai  of  the  Voltaic  Badery. — Notwithstanding  the  extremely 
brief  duration  of  the  discharge  from  the  electrical  maeliine,  it 
produces,  while  it  lasts,  plienomena  similar  to  those  of  the  voltaic 
current,  which,  indeed,  may  be  regarded  as  a  succession  of  dis- 
charges repeated  so  frequently  as  to  become  continuous.  By 
repeating  tlie  discliai^e  from  the  electrical  machine  many  times 
through  the  same  liquid  conductor,  Faraday  was  enabled  to  ob- 
tain true  electrolytic  decomposition.  The  following  simple  ex- 
periment may  be  adduced  as  an  illustration  of  this  fact : — Upon  a 
plate  of  glass  place  a  small  piece  of  turmeric-paper,  moistened 
with  a  solution  of  iodide  of  pota^ium  which  has  been  mixed  with 
a  little  starch  ;  upon  one  end  of  this  piece  of  paper  allow  the 

Eoint  of  a  fine  platinum  wire  to  rest,  tiie  other  end  of  the  wire 
eing  in  communication  with  the  prime  conductor  of  the  machine ; 
on  the  other  extremity  of  the  paper  place  a  similar  wire  in  com- 
munication with  the  earth :  it  will  be  found  on  setting  the 
machine  in  action  that,  after  the  lapse  of  one  or  two  minutes,  a 
email  blue  spot  will  appear  round  the  point  of  the  wire  connected 
with  the  prime  conductor,  owing  to  the  liberation  of  iodine ; 
while  round  the  wire  which  eommunicates  with  the  earth  a 
brown  spot  will  be  formed,  from  the  action  of  the  alkali  which  ia 
set  free.  If  the  wires,  instead  of  being  connected  through  the 
medium  of  iodide  of  potasainm  be  made  to  dip  into  a  drop  of  a 
eohition  of  sulphate  of  copper,  metallic  copper  will  be  deposited 
on  the  wire  connected  with  the  earth,  and  oxygen  and  sulphuric 
acid  will  appear  on  the  other  wire.  If  a  piece  of  litmus  or 
turmeric-paper,  moistened  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  sodium, 
be  supported  on  a  thread  of  glass  between  two  wires,  one  of 
which  proceeds  from  the  prime  conductor,  whilst  the  other  is  in 
communication  with  the  earth,  the  saline  solution  in  the  paper 
will  be  decomposed  by  the  eleetricity,  even  although  the  paper 
does  not  touch  either  of  the  wires :  the  litmus-paper  on  the  side 
towards  the  prime  condnctor  will  gradually  be  reddened,  whilst 
the  turmeric-paper  will  be  turned  brown  at  the  extremity  which 
is  fui-fhest  from  the  prime  conductor. 

The  quantity  of  electricity  which  is  required  to  produce 
chemical  decomposition  is  very  great.  The  fact  is  strikingly 
illustrated  by  a  comparison  wliich  was  made  by  Faraday  between 
the  amount  of  electricity  which  is  developed  from  the  machine 
by  friction  and  that  which  is  furnished  by  the  chemical  action  of 
the  battery.      The  experiment  was  performed  in  the  following 
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manner: — A  wire  of  platinum  au3  another  wire  of  zinc,  each 
Y3  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  were  immersed  tV  ^^  ^^  i'^'*'^  apart,  to 
a  depth  of  f  of  an  inch  in  an  extremely  dilute  acid  liquid,  pre- 
pared by  adding  a  single  drop  of  oil  of  vitriol  to  four  ounces  of 
water.  The  current  obtained  from  this  combination,  at  a  tem- 
perature of  60°  F,,  was  transmitted  through  the  coil  of  a  galva- 
nometer consisting  of  18  feet  of  copper  wire  yV  of  an  inch  thick. 
It  produced  in  about  thi'ee  seconda  as  great  a  deviation  of  the 
needle  as  was  obtained  by  the  electricity  fpmished  by  tliirty  turns 
of  a  powerful  plate-machine  in  excellent  action.  This  quantity, 
if  concentrated  within  a  space  of  time  constituting  only  a  minute 
fraction  of  a  second,  by  discharging  it  in  a  single  flash  from  a 
Leyden  battery,  exposing  3500  square  inches  of  coated  surface, 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  kill  a  small  animal,  such  as  a  eat 
or  a  rat ;  but  the  chemical  aetion  upon  the  zinc  by  whicli  it  was 
produced  was  so  trifling  as  to  be  quite  inappreciable ;  and  it  is 
estimated  by  Faraday  that  not  less  than  800,000  discharges,  each 
equal  in  quantity  to  this,  would  be  required  for  the  decomposition 
of  a  single  grain  of  water !  Extraordinary  as  this  estimate  ap- 
pears, it  lias  been  amply  confirmed  by  later  experiments  of  Bec- 
querel  upon  this  subject ;  and  from  the  experiments  of  Weber, 
it  may  be  calculated  tha',  if  the  whole  of  the  positive  electricity 
required  to  decompose  a  grain  of  water  were  accumulated  upon  a 
cloud  1000  metres  (3281  feet)  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the 
attractive  force  exerted  between  the  cloud  and  the  portion  of 
earth  beneath  it  would  be  equal  to  1497  tons  ! 

(298)  Delu<^8  Dry  Pile. — ^The  relation  between  the  electricity 
of  the  voltaic  battery  and  that  of  the  ordinary  electrical  machine 
admits  of  being  traced  in  an  interesting  manner  by  intermediate 
steps.  Deluc,  soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  voltaic  pile,  con- 
trived what  he  termed  the  dry  pils.  It  may  be  constructed  in 
the  following  manner  :~Take  a  number  of  slieets  of  paper,  one 
surface  of  wliich  has  been  coated  with  gold  or  silver  leaf,  and 
paste  upon  the  coated  surface  a  sheet  of  zinc  foil ;  when  suffteient- 
ly  dry,  place  several  of  these  sheets  jof  paper  one  over  anotlier, 
the  zinc  faces  all  being  arranged  in  one  direction ;  then  cut  out, 
with  a  punch,  a  number  of  circular  disks,  and  arrange  them  in  a 
glass  tube,  the  diameter  of  which  is  leather  greater  than  that  of 
the  circular  disks  of  paper,  to  the  number  of  2000  or  upwards, 
taking  care  that  all  the  zinc  surfaces  are  in  one  direction,  and  all 
the  silvered  or  gilt  surfaces  in  the  opposite  direction.  A  pile 
analogous  to  Volta's  will  thus  be  obtained ;  and  if  these  disks  be 
pressed  t<^ether  and  connected  at  each  end  with  a  metallic  wire, 
such  a  pile  will  cause  divergence  of  the  leaves  of  the  gold-leaf 
electroscope  when  one  extremity  of  it  is  made  to  touch  the  /mp 
of  the  instrument,  whilst  the  other  end  is  connected  with  the 
earth,  either  through  the  human  body  or  by  means  of  any  other 
conductor.  If  the  pile  be  reversed,  and  then  presented  to  the 
still  diverging  electroscope,  the  leaves  will  first  collapse,  and  will 
then  immediately  open  with  the  opposite  kind  of  electricity.  In- 
deed, if  the  wires  attached  to  the  two  extremities  of  the  pile  be 
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bent  round  and  made  each  to  terminate  in  a  small  metallic  disk, 
the  two  disks  being  placed  at  a  distance  of  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  from  each  other,  care  being  taken  to  maintain  their  insula- 
tion, an  insulated  slip  of  gold  leaf  suspended  midway  between  the 
two  disks  will  oscillate  backwards  and  forwards  between  them, 
if  an  impulse  be  first  given  to  it  towards  either  side :— suppose  iC 
to  approach  the  positive  plate,  it  acquires  a  positive  charge ;  it 
is  then  repelled  mim  the  positive  plate,  but  it  is  attracted  by  the 
negative  plate,  when  it  gives  up  its  positive  charge  and  becomes 
negatively  electiified,  in  which  state  it  is  again  attracted  by  the 
positive  plate ;  this  alternate  movement  of  the  gold  leaf  will  con- 
tinue uninterruptedly  for  months  or  even  years.*  With  a  dry 
pile,  which  contained  20,000  pairs,  or  diska,  of  zinc  and  silver 
paper,  sparks  have  been  obtained,  and  a  Leyden  battery  has  been 
charged  sufficiently  to  produce  shocks.  It  ia  worthy  of  remark, 
that  these  actions  are  produced  in  Deluc's  column  only  when  the 
paper  contains  that  amount  of  moisture  which  is  fonnd  in  it  imder 
ordinary  circumstances,  and  which  is  considerable,  although  it 
usually  passes  unnoticed.  If  the  paper  be  artificially  dried,  the 
pile  loses  its  activity,  but  again  recovers  its  energy  as  the  paper 
reabsorbs  moisture  from  the'air.  Provided  that  the  two  extremi- 
ties of  the  pile  be  insulated  from  each  other,  it  will  retain  its  ac- 
tivity unimpaired  for  years ;  but  if  the  ends  be  permanently  con- 
nected by  metms  of  a  good  conductor,  the  zinc  becomes  gradually 
oxidized,  and  the  electrical  effects  disappear. 

Zamboni  obtains  a  more  effective  instrument  by  substituting 
finely-powdered  peroxide  of  manganese  tor  the  gold  or  silver  leaf. 
One  surface  of  the  paper  is  coated  with  zinc  or  tin-foil,  and  the 
coating  of  peroxide  may  be  given  to  the  other  surface  cither  by 
rubbing  it  on  in  a  dry  state,  or  by  applying  it  in  admixture  with 
water  to  -which  a  little  honey  has  been  added.  The  paper  disks 
are  arranged  in  a  column,  and  are  terminated  at  either  extremity 
by  a  metallic  plate.  These  metallic  plates  are  made  to  compress 
the  paper  disks  by  means  of  ligatures  of  silk  which  pass  from  end 
to  end  of  the  pile  and  bind  the  disks  flnnly  together ;  whilst 
effectual  insulation  is  provided  for  by  giving  the  pile  a  non-con- 
ducting coat  of  sulphur,  which  is  easily  applied  by  a  momentary 
immersion  of  the  whole  instrument  in  a  batn  of  melted  sulphur. 

(299)  Waier  BaUery.— It  has  been  already  stated  (259)  that 
even  with  a  single  pair  of  zinc  and  copper  plates  excited  by  di- 
luted acid,  polarization  and  electric  tension  may  be  proved  to 
precede  the  voltaic  current,  though  the  experiment  is  one  of  con 
siderable  delicacy.  These  effects  of  tension  are  strikingly  exhib- 
ited in  the  ease  of  Dclue's  pile ;  but  they  may  be  shown  in  a 
manner  still  more"  decided  by  employing  a  numerous  series  of 

"  Bohnenberget  has  contrived  an  extremely  senBitire  electroscope,  -wMch  depends 
open  a  modifii^tjon  of  this  eiperiment.  Midway  between  the  two  insulated  termiiiatJng 
disks  of  Ddue'8  pile,  he  suspends  ft  single  atrip  of  gold  leaf  by  a  metallic  wire  from  an 
insulated  plate  of  metal ;  this  gold  leat^  however,  is  not  near  enough  to  either  disk  to 
touch  it.  If  a  body  with  the  feeblest  electrical  charge  is  made  to  touch  the  bsnlated 
plate,  the  gold  leaf  becomes  electric,  and  is  attracted  towards  the  oppoMtely  electrified 
pole  of  the  pile. 
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alternations  of  zinc  and  copper,  each  of  wliicli  need  expose  only 
a  very  small  surface,  and  may  be  excited  simply  with  distilled 
water.  Such  an  arrangement  or  water  haftery,  consisting  of  a 
thousand  couples,  produces,  if  insulated,  and  connected  at  each 
of  its  extremities  with  a  gold-leaf  electroscope,  considerable  di- 
vergence of  the  leaves  of  each  instrument,  Snch  a  battery  will 
communicate  a  charge  to  a  Leyden  battery  :  this  charge,  though 
it  rises  only  to  a  small  extent,  may  be  renewed  and  discharged 
for  an  indetinite  number  of  times  in  very  rapid  succession.  The 
wire  which  is  connected  with  the  last  zinc  plate  of  this  battery  i3 
negative,  whilst  that  which  is  attached  to  the  copper  is  positive. 

Gassiot  {Phil.  Trans.,  1844,  p.  39)  has  given  an  account  of  a 
very  powerfnl  and  carefully  constructed  water  battery,  from 
wliich  he  obtains  results  of  great  interest.  This  battery  was  com- 
posed of  3520  pairs  of  copper  and  zinc  plates,  arranged  in  sepa- 
rate glass  vessels,  covered  with  a  coating  of  lac  varnish;  the 
glass  cells  were  supported  on  slips  of  glass  thickly  coated  on  both 
sides  with  ahell-lae,  and  these  glass  plates  were  insulated  on  var- 
nished oaken  boards,  each  board  being  further  insulated  by  rest- 
ing on  thick  plates  of  glass  similarly  varnished.  All  these  pre- 
cautions were  found  by  experience  to  be  necessary  in  order  to 
preserve  the  insulation.  When  the  conducting  wires  of  this  bat- 
tery were  brought  within  y's  of  an  inch  of  each  other,  sparks  were 
obtained,  and  when  the  wires  were  made  to  terminate  in  brass 
disks  which  were  brought  very  near  each  otiier,  a  rapid  succession 
of  sparks  was  maintained,  whicJi  on  one  occasion  continued  with- 
out interruption  for  live  weeks.  A  permanent  deflection  of  the 
galvanometer  was  obtained  when  this  instrument  was  included  in 
Sie  circuit  whilst  tlie  sparks  were  passing ;  under  similar  circum- 
stances, paper  moistened  with  iodide  of  potassium  and  included 
in  the  circuit,  speedily  gave  indications  or  the  chemical  decompo- 
sition of  the  iodide.  The  chemical  eftects  produced  by  tlie  water 
battery  are,  however,  always  feeble,  but  they  are  similar  in  kind 
and  in  direction  to  tliose  which  are  obtaine<i  when  acids  are  em- 
ployed as  the  exciting  liquid  in  tlie  cells ;  and  the  principal  effect 
that  would  be  obtained  it  diluted  acid  were  substituted  for  water 


I  a  combination  would  be  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
electricity,  by  increasing  the  consumption  of  zinc  and  the  chemi- 
cal action  in  each  cell  in  a  given  time.  The  intensity  of  the 
charge  would  be  increased  by  the  change  of  the  exciting  liquid, 
in  proportion  as  the  electro-motive  force  in  each  cell  was  aug- 
mented when  compared  with  the  resistance  offered  by  the  liquid 
employed  in  charging  the  battery.  ^Neither  in  the  water  battery 
nor  in  any  other  form  of  battery  is  the  intensity,  as  measured  by 
its  power  of  overcoming  resistance  to  conduction,  increased  by 
increasing  the  size  of  the  plates. 

It  thus  appears,  X.  That  by  voltaic  arrangements  electricity 
may  be  obtained,  exactly  similar  to  that  developed  by  the  com- 
mon machine,  in  its  effects  of  tension  and  induction  towards  sur- 
rounding objects,  in  the  polar  character  of  its  action,  and  in  the 
opposite  nature  of  the  electricities  accumulated  at  the  extremitiea 
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of  tlie  apparatus.  2.  That  the  quantity  of  electricity  obtained  Ly 
voltaic  actioB  is  almost  immeasurably  greater  thaji  tliat  procured 
by  friction ;  tut  that  unless  its  intensity  be  exalted  by  using  a 
very  numerous  series,  it  does  not  pass  so  readily  tlirough  non-coii- 
dnctors  in  the  form  of  sparks,  as  the  electricity  of  the  common 
machine,  3.  That,  on  the  other  hand,  by  allowing  the  electricity 
of  the  machine  to  discharge  itself  gradually  through  very  small 
masses  of  imperfect  liquid  conductors  -whieli  are  susceptible  of 
electrolysis,  true  electrolytic  action  may  be  produced. 

The  identity  of  the  two  forces  under  these  dilferent  degrees 
of  intensity  no  longer  admits  of  question  :  in  the  voltaic  action 
the  quantity  is  gi-eat,  but  the  intensity  is  feeble ;  whilst  in  the 
electricity  of  the  machine  the  reverse  is  the  case,  the  intensity  ia 
very  higli,  whilbt  the  quantity  is  extremely  small. 

§  IT.    EleCTKO-IT AGSETTSM. 

(300)  Law  of  Eleciro-MagTietic  Action— Tangent  Galvanometer. 
— The  influence  of  an  electric  cwn'ent  upon  a  freely  suspended 
magnetic  needle  has  been  already  pointtai  out  (253),  bnt  it  will 
be  needful  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  connexion  between  mag- 
netism and  electricity  somewhat  more  closely.  Mere  electricity 
of  tension,  or  electricity  in  a  state  of  rest,  has  no  influence  upon 
a  magnetized  bar.  It  is  only  when  the  electricity  is  in  motion 
that  this  magnetic  action  is  excited.  It  has  already  been  ex- 
plained (253)  that  the  direction  in  which  a  magnetic  needle  is 
deflected  depends  upon  the  direction  of  the  current ;  and  it  hfa 
been  stated  that  when  the  needle  points  north  and  south,  and  a 
wire  is  placed  parallel  to  t)ie  needle,  if  the  current  flow  from 
south  to  north  above  the  needle,  the  north  end  of  the  needle  will 
move  westward.* 

(301)  For  measuring  the 
force  of  the  current,  galva- 
nometers of  various  forma 
have  been  employed.  "When 
the  power  is  extremely  fee- 
ble, the  astatic  galvanometer 
(iig.  200,)  is  well  ada])ted  to 
the  purpose,  but  in  this  form 
the  value  of  the  angular  de- 
viation requires  to  be  experi- 
mentallydeterminedforeach 
instrument.  When  the  cur- 
rent has  a  greater  degree  of 
power  than  can  be  conveni- 
ently estimated  by  the  asta- 
tic combination,  the  tangent 
galvanometer  is  frequently 
employed.  This  instnunent 
IS  simple,  both  in  construction  and  in  pnnciple.  The  conductor, 
w,  fig.  229,  which  is  used  for  conveying  the  current  round  the 

•  The  power  ivhioh  the  wire  eierta  npon  the  needle  varies  directly  09  the  qimitlty  of  electriniiy 
irhloh  traverse"  the  wire :  and  when  the  cun-ent  paasea  tiiroaeh  a  atrajght  wire  o£  cimsiaerHblo  Icngli 
(so  thnt  it  may  be  regnrfed  as  Infinite  In  teliition  to  tbe  needlt)  the  effect  opon  I  he  needle  variea  Ig 
VHfleJf  as  tike  distoaca  oi  the  wiie  trom  eiLch  needle. 
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needle,  consists  of  a  single  coil  of  thick  copper  wire,  tent  into  a 
circle  of  about  one  foot  in  diameter.  It  is  supported  vertii^ally 
in  a  small  table,  t ;  the  extremities  of  the  wire,  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  battery,  are  covered  with  silk,  and  pas3  vertically 
downwai-da,  side  by  side,  close  to  each  other,  for  some  inches ; 
they  are  thus  situated  in  the  same  plane  as  the  coil,  and  in  the 
direction  of  a  prolongation  of  its  radins.  The  object  of  this  ar- 
rangement is  to  prevent  this  portion  of  the  wires  from  exerting 
any  influence  on  the  needle.  Within  the  circle,  w,  a  magnetic 
needle  about  an  inch  long  is  suspended  by  fibres  of  unspun  silk, 
c,  over  a  copper  plate  graduated  to  degrees.  In  order  to  enable 
the  movements  of  the  needle  to  admit  of  more  accurate  measure- 
ment, its  apparent  length  is  increased  by  fastening  a  piece  of  tine 
copper  wire  to  each  end.  This  arrangemont  is  protected  from 
currents  of  air  by  means  of  a  glass  shade.  The  point  of  suspen- 
sion of  the  needle  is  made  to  coincide  accurately  with  the  centre 
of  the  circle  formed  by  the  condncting  wire :  at  a  is  a  screw  for 
raising  or  lowering  the  needle.  When  the  instrument  is  placed 
exactly  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  the  needle,  under  the  influence 
of  the  directive  action  of  the  earth's  magnetism,  aBsumcB  a  posi- 
tion parallel  to  the  diameter  of  the  circle.  On  transmitting  the 
current  through  the  wire,  the  needle  receives  an  impulse  which, 
if  it  were  free  from  the  inductive  action  of  the  earth,  would  place 
it  exactly  at  right  angles  to  the  coil :  owing,  however,  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  earth,  the  needle  is  unable  ever  really  to  assume 
this  position  ;  but  it  takes  one  which  represents  the  resultant  of 
the  two  forces,  and  as  the  action  of  the  earth  may  be  assumed  to 
be  uniform,  the  measurement  of  the  angle  enables  the  force  of 
the  cuiTent  which  produces  the  deviation  to  be  calculated.  It 
maybe  demonstrated  that  the  force  of  the  current  is  proportioned 
to  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  deviation.  Tliis  instrument  cannot 
be  relied  on  for  angular  deviations  which  much  exceed  70°,  owins 
to  the  rapidly  dimmishing  angular  deviation  produced  by  equal 
increments  in  the  force  of  the  current  when  the  deflection  has 
reached  this  extent ;  but  for  all  currents  which  produce  a  devia- 
tion of  smaller  amount,  it  affords  a  convenient  measure.  Other 
forms  of  galvanometer  have  been  contrived,  which  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  describe  in  this  work. 

(302)  Infiuence  of  a  Conducting  Wire  in  excitmg  Magnetism. 
—The  action  of  the  conducting  wire  upon  the  magnetic  needle  is 
not  interfered  with  by  interposing  a  sheet  of  glass  or  other  insu- 
lator of  electricity,  and  the  magnetic  influence  is  equally  trans- 
mitted, although  a  sheet  of  copper,  of  lead,  or  of  any  other  non- 
magnetic metallic  conductor  of  electricity  be  introduced  between 
the  needle  and  the  wire.  The  electric  current,  however,  produces 
no  divergence  of  the  leaves  of  an  electroscope  which  is  brought 
into  its  vicinity.  Not  only  does  a  wire  whi«m  is  conveying  elec- 
tricity affect  a  needle  which  has  been  already  magnetized,  but 
the  conducting  wire  itself,  so  long  as  it  is  transmitting  the  elec- 
tric current,  displays  magnetic  properties.  If  a  thin  ^vire  of 
copper,  or  of  any  other  non-magnetic  metal,  be  employed  to  com- 
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plete  the  voltaic  circuit,  sucTi  a  wire  will,  for  the  time,  attract 
iron  filings ;  and  the  filings  will  be  arranged  in  a  layer  of  unit'onn 
thickness  around  the  whole  circumference  of  the  wire,  and  along 
its  whole  length.  The  moment  that  the  connexion  with  the  bat- 
tery is  broken,  the  magnetism  ceases,  and  the  filings  fall  ofi';  but 
the  attractive  power  may  be  again  instantly  renewed  on  com- 
pleting the  circuit  The  iron  filings  in  this  case  become  mag- 
nets, the  poles  of  which  are  arranged  alternately  north  and  south 
around  the  wire.  This  arrangement  may  be  better  understood 
by  reference  to  fig.  230,  in  which  if  w  be  supposed  to  represent 
a  section  of  the  wire  which  is  transmitting  a 
Tia.  2S0.  current  from  +  to  —  ,  the  north  end  of  each 

^vv^4-      fragment  of  iron  would  be  arranged  as  repre- 
M/     1       sented  by  the  points,  n,  n,  of  the  arrows.     If 
P   ^/   n  /       short  wires  of  soft  iron  be  placed  in  the  direc- 
I  #  ^  f  /  s     tion  of  the  arrows  around  the  wire,  they  be- 
come temporary  magnets,  the  north  and  south 
poles  of  whi(^h  are  indicated  by  the  letters  n 
and  s.     If  pieces  of  steel  be  substituted  for  soft 
iron,  they  become  permanently  magnetic  ;  all 
those  which  are  above  the  wire,  if  the  current 
be  passing  in  He  direction  shown  in  the  figure,  will  have  their 
north  ends  to  the  left,  whilst  in  all  those  below,  the  north  ends 
will  bo  to  the  rigiit. 

(303)  Formation  of  Electro-Magnets.— V^ Q  see,  then,  that 
every  part  of  the  wire  along  which  a  current  is  passing  is  mag- 
netic. By  coiling  the  conducting  wire  into  a  ling,  a  larger  num- 
ber of  particles  is  brought  to  act  upon  a  piece  of  soft  iron  which 
is  passed  through  the  axis  of  the  ring  at  right  angles  to  the  plane 
in  which  it  lira ;  and  by  coiling  up  the  wire  into  a  spiral  form, 
without  allowing  the  spires  to  touen  each  other,  and  supporting 
them  upon  a  glass  tube,  the  action  of  a  very  considerable  lengtfi 
of  wire  may  be  concentrated  in  a  veiy  effective  manner  upon  the 
same  piece  of  soft  iron,  placed  as  at  c,  d,  fig.  331.  Very  power- 
ful temporary  magnets 
may  thus  be  obtained.  If 
the  wire  be  covered  with 
cotton,  or,  still  better,  with 
■*  silk,  to  insulate  the  coils 
from  each  other,  the  effects 
may  be  greatly  angmen  ted 
by  winding  a  second  series 
of  coils  upon  the  first,  and 
a  third  upon  the  second,  and  so  on,  till  six  or  seven  layers  of  wire 
are  coiled  around  the  bar  which  is  to  be  magnetized.  A  row  of 
coils  which  follows  the  direction  of  a  left-lianded  screw  would 
neutralize  the  effect  produced  by  the  right-handed  spii'al,  unless 
tte  current  were  reversed  in  its  direction  as  it  passes  through 
such  a  coil,  as  a  glance  at  fig.  232  will  show,  where  A  represents 
a  rightrhanded  spiral,  b,  a  left-handed  spiral :  in  the  straight  por- 
tions of  the  wire,  the  current,  as  indicated  by  the  arrows,  flows 


Fig.  231. 
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in  the  same  direction  in  both  ;  hut  it  is  reversed  in  the  spirals, 
Such  a  spiral  coil  of  wire  is  usually  termed  a  helix.  In  prepar- 
ing an  electro-magnetic 

coll  it  is  not  necessary,  Fih.  232. 

however,  that  tlie  wire  /^^~^c — V^^~^<' — x~^^ 

he  coiled  in  one  direc-  f    A     A    A   A    y 

tion  only,  if  the  wire  he  \     (     W     W     ll     I         A 

continuous;  for  instance,  )\Jv/\/\Jl 

if  the  coils  follow  the  ^^^^  "^  ^  ^  ^  -  '^  "^^ 
direction  of  the  thread 

of  a  right-hiuided  screw  /^  "^^  ^i-v  ^^ 

in  the  first  layer,  as  in  llflllll 

A  B,  fig  231,  tfie  wire  in  \   }\   J\  I  \  I      -B 

winding    it    hickwards  -    >     \^   \^    \/    \^     ^ 

from    B  tj    A   will    be  — '   — -   __^ 

formed  into  a  left  hand- 
ed spiral  but  thi   is  of  no  consequence,  because  the  direction  of 
tlie  current  is  ilso  reversed  in  this  layer,  being  now  from  b  to  a, 
80  that  the  effeU  of  the  reversed  twist  of  the  wire  is  neutralized. 

A  helix  through  which  an  electric  current  is  passing  is  power- 
fully magnetic ;  the  two  magnetic  forces  accumulating  at  its  op- 
posite extremities.  If  the  helix  be  supported  with  its  axis  in  a 
vertical  position,  and  a  bar  of  soft  iron  be  partially  introduced 
within  it,  as  sooq  as  an  electric  current  of  sufficient  power  is 
transmitted  through  the  coils,  the  bar  will  start  up,  and  will  raise 
itself  in  mid-air  nearly  equidistant  between  tlie  two  extremities 
of  the  coil,  the  iron,  by  induction,  becoming  for  the  time  a  pow- 
erfiil  magnet  the  poles  of  the  iron  bar  are  of  course  exactly  the 
reverse  of  those  of  the  helix  by  which  its  magnetism  is  produced. 

The  most  powerful  electro-magnets,  however,  are  tliose  in 
which  the  iron  is  bent  into  the  fomi  of  a  horse-shoe,  and  around 
which  an  insulating  conducting  wire  is  coiled  in  several  layers, 
with  due  attention  to  the  direction  in  which  the  coils  are  ar- 
ranged. In  this  way  magnets  have  been  constructed  which  are 
able  to  sustain  a  weight  exceeding  that  of  a  ton.  The  magnetism 
developed  in  the  soft  iron,  under  the  influence  of  the  voltaic  cur- 
rent, attains  its  maximum  in  a  few  moments.  It  ceases  ae  quick- 
ly, when  the  contact  of  the  wires  with  the  battery  is  broken ; 
and,  by  reversing  the  direction  of  the  current,  the  magnetic  po- 
larity of  the  bar  is  instantly  reversed. 

(304)  Mblcmdar  Movements  during  the  Magrietisation  of 
Bars. — The  production  of  magnetism  in  a  bar  ol'  iron,  and  the 
cessation  of  magnetism,  are  both  attended  with  molecular  mo- 
tion, which  pervades  the  whole  mass  of  iron.  Joule  has  shown 
that  the  bar,  on  becoming  magnetic,  acquires  a  slight  increase  in 
length,  and  suddenly  contracts  to  its  former  dimensions  wlien  the 
magnetism  ceases,  the  elongation  of  the  bar  being  proportional  to 
the  square  of  the  intensity  of  the  magnetism  developeid  Avitliin  it. 
It  has  been  observed  by  Gnillemin,  that  if  an  iron  bar  be  sup- 
ported at  one  end  so  as  to  bend  by  its  own  weiglit,  it  becomes 
straightened  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  when  magnetized.     Wer- 
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theim  has  also  observed  that  tlie  co-efficient  of  the  eksticity  ji 
both  iron  aud  steel  ie  diminished  hy  magnetization.  Each  time 
tliat  the  bar  either  becomes  magnetic  or  loses  its  magnetism,  a 
distinct  sonnd  is  emitted,  the  note  being  similar  to  that  elicited 
hy  striking  one  end  of  the  bar  so  as  to  produce  vihrations  in  a 
longitndinal  direction.  The  molecular  movements,  if  repeated  in 
quick  succession  by  rapidly  making  and  breaking  contact  between 
tne  ends  of  the  helix  and  the  wires  of  the  batterj-,  so  as  repeated- 
ly and  quickly  to  magnetize  and  demagnetize  the  bar,  produce 
an  elevation  of  temperature,  which,  as  Grove  has  shown,  is  quite 
independent  of  the  heat  produced  in  the  conducting  wire  by  the 
current.  In  eomiexion  with  tliese  molecular  moTements,  it  may 
be  noted  that  Wiedemann  finds  when  a  current  is  transmitted 
along  the  axis  of  a  magnet,  the  magnet  suffers  a  slight  degree  of 
twisting. 

(305),  Zaws  of  Eleciro-MagTietism. — According  to  the  re- 
searches of  Lenz  and  Jacobi,  it  appears  that  if  the  battery  cur- 
rent be  maintained  of  a  uniform  strength — 1.  That  the  magnet- 
ism which  is  induced  in  any  given  bar  is  directly  proportioned  to 
the  number  of  coils  which  act  upon  the  bar :  it  is  a  matter  of  in- 
difference whether  the  coils  be  uniformly  distributed  over  the 
whole  length  of  the  bar,  or  whether  they  be  accnmnlated  towards 
its  two  extremities.  2,  That  tlie  diameter  of  the  coils  which 
enrround  the  bar  does  not  influence  the  result,  provided  that  the 
current  be  in  all  cases  of  uniform  strength  ;  for  tliough  the  induc- 
tive influence  decreases  as  the  distance  of  the  magnet  from  tlie 
wire,  the  induction  produced  by  the  increased  lengm  of  the  wire 
in  the  circumference  of  the  coil  is  augmented  in  precisely  the 
same  proportion.  3.  That  the  thickness  of  the  wii'e  composing 
the  coil  does  not  influence  its  efi^ect  upon  the  bar.  4.  That  the 
energy  of  the  magnetism  is,  cwteris  paHbus,  proportioned  to  the 
strength  of  the  current,  being  directly  as  the  electro-motive  force 
and  inversely  as  the  resistances  of  the  circuit,*  5,  That  the  re- 
tentive power  of  the  magnet,  like  the  attractive  power  in  electri- 
city, increases  as  the  square  of  the  intensity  of  the  magnetism. 
6.  That  the  intensity  of  the  magnetism  induced  npon  a  solid  bar 
by  a  given  current  is  proportioned  to  the  surface  which  the  bar 
exposes ;  or  in  cylindrical  bars  it  is  as  the  square  of  the  weiglit.f 
Bundles  of  isolated  wires  expose  a  larger  surface  than  a  solid 
bar,  and  hence  they  are  susceptible  of  a  higher  amount  of  mag- 
netism than  a  solid  bar  of  equal  weight,  t.  That  the  employ- 
ment of  long  bars  has  no  other  advantage  over  the  use  of  short 


*  This  increase  of  power,  it  must  be  observed,  only  occnrs  np  to  a  coKaio  point, 
tbcre  appears  to  be  a.  limit  to  the  amoimt  of  magnetic  force  vbich  can  be  developed 
iron,  although  the  amount  of  electric  action  raaj  be  indefiuitelj'  increased. 

i  Dub,  however,  confirms  the  observations  of  Muller,  which  give  a  difierent  rcsi 
viz.j  that  the  inteaatj  of  the  magnetiara  in  cylindrical  bars  ia,  for  equal  currents  in  cc 
of  equal  number,  proportioned  to  the  square  root  of  the  diameter  of  the  bar ;  the  mi 
netiem  developed  in  a  bar  i  inchea  thick  bdng  twice  fi£  powerful  aa  that  produociJ  in 
bar  ef  I  inch  in  thicknesB ;  bo  that  the  retentive  power  \%  directly  proportion  ed  to  I 
^ameter  of  the  bars. 
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bars  than  that  of  removing  to  a  greater  distance  the  counteracting 
influence  of  the  two  inagnetic  poles  upon  each  other.* 

The  practical  (juestion  in  preparing  an  electro-magnet  resolves 
itaelf  into  the  determination  of  the  Qiickness  and  length  of  the 
wires  which  are  required  to  produce  the  maximimi  effect.  It  is 
obvious,  that  for  a  battery  of  a  given  power,  the  longer  the  wire 
wliicli  is  employed,  the  greater  is  the  resistance  introduced,  so 
that  the  number  of  convolutions  practically  has  a  limit  beyond 
whicii  notliing  is  gained  by  increasing  them,  and  this  limit  is  at- 
tained wlien  tlie  increased  resistance  introduced  by  the  increasing 
lengtli  of  the  wire  balances  the  gain  prodnced  by  the  influence  of 
the  additional  coils  upon  the  bar ;  the  greater  the  diameter  of  the 
coil,  the  longer,  of  course,  will  be  the  wire  required  to  form  it, 
and  the  greater  will  be  the  resistance  of  snch  a  coil  in  proportion 
to  its  magnetizing  power.  Experience  sliows,  that  in  order  to 
attain  the  most  economical  combination  in  the  battery  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  materials  consumed,  when  magnetic  power 
is  required,  the  same  rule  must  be  followed  as  when  chemical  re- 
sistance lias  to  be  overcome — viz.,  that  that  combination  is  the 
most  cftective  in  which  the  resistance  of  the  wires  and  of  the 
coils  -which  are  exterior  to  the  battery  is  equal  to  the  resistance 
of  the  liquids  and  other  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
battery  itaelf,  or  when  in  Ohm's  Fonniila  (~r^~A)  tlie  valne  of 
A  most  nearly  approaches  0-5  ;  in  which  case  r—nE. 

(306)  Airtplre'a  TIteory  of  EUctro-MagnsHsm. — It  will  be 
necessary  to  examine  somewhat  further  the  properties  of  a  spiral 
wire  wliich  is  conveying  a  current,  in  order  tiiat  the  reader  may 
be  enabled  to  understand  the  theory  of  Ampere,  by  which  he 
accounts  for  the  mutual  action  of  magnets  and  electric  euiTenfs. 
If  a  simple  helix,  which  for  lightness  may  be  made  of  thin  wire, 
be  freely  suspended,  it  will,  wliilst  conveying  the  current,  place 
itself  in  the  magnetic- meridian;  that  is  to  say,  it  willpoint^north 
and  south,  and  will  be  attracted  and  repelled  by  a  magnet  which 
is  presented  to  it,  just  as  an  ordinary  bar  magnet  would  be.  Fig. 
283  shows  a  method  of  suspending  the  helix,  or  electro-dynarma 
cylinder,  »  «,  so  as  to  exhibit  these  effects ;  the  wire,  a,  termin- 
ates in  a  small  hook,  which 

dips  into  a  cup   containing  F'"-  233. 

mercnry,  and  this  is  connect- 
ed with  one  of  tlie  wires  from 
a  small  voltaic  battery  ;  the 
other  end,  i,  of  the  coil  dips 
into  a  second  mercury  cup, 
which  is  in  communication 
with  the  other  wire  of  tlie 
battery  :  the  magnetism  cor- 
responding witL  that  of  the 
nortli  end  of  the  needle  accu- 
mulates at  one  extremity  of 
the  coil,  whilst  the  opposite 
magnetism  accunmlates-  at  ttie  other  extremity :  this  efl'ect  u 

•  According  to  Dn  Moncfil  the  iHrger  th 
pun  pawo-  !li11j  is  it  attrw^ted. 
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6arily  follows  from  the  influence  of  eaeh  eoil  upon  its  neighbours, 
since  the  north  eide  of  every  coil  is  in  one  direction,  wiiilet  the 
south  side  is  in  the  opposite.  Amp&re,  who  first  pointed  out  the 
remarkable  analogy  between  an  ordinary  magnet  and  the  helix 
when  conveying  an  electric  cm-rent,  has  deduced  from  it  a  theory 
of  the  connexion  between  magnetism  and  electricity  which  has 
satisfied,  hitherto,  the  rigorous  requirements  of  mathematical 
analysis,  and  has  also  explained  all  the  phenomena  of  electro- 
magnetism  that  have  as  yet  been  discovered.  Amp&re  assumes 
that   all  bodies   which  exhibit   magnetic   polarity,   derive  this 

fiolaiity  from  currents  of  electricity  which  ai'e  perpetually  cireu- 
ating  around  the  particles  of  which  the  magnetic  bodies  are  com- 
posed. Around  each  particle  an  electric  current  is  supposed  con- 
tinually to  circulate  ;  the  dii-eetion  of  these  currents  is  supposed 
to  be  uniform,  each  current  circulating  in  a  plane  at  right  angles 
to  tlie  axis  of  tlie  magnetic  power.  In  lig.  334,  the  currents  are 
shown  as  at  a,  b,  e,  circulating  in  a  uni- 
form direction  around  the  particles  of  a 
bar  magnet,  of  which  the  south  pole,  s.  is 
nearest  the  observer.  The  resultant  efiect 
of  these  united  and  concordant  small  cur- 
rents would  be  equivalent  to  that  produced 
-■  by  a  single  current  winding  in  a  spiral 
direction  uniformly  around  tlie  bar  which 
would  occupy  the  axis  of  such  a  spiral. 
In  an  ordinary  magnetic  needle,  which  is 
pointing  north  and  south,  currents  would 
ascend  on  the  western  side  and  d^cend  on 
the  eastern.*  No  definite  proof  of  the  existence  of  tliese  currents 
can  be  given,  nor  can  a  reason  for  the  persistence  of  such  cur- 
rents in  permanent  magnets  he  assigned ;  but  granting  that  such 
cuiTents  do  exist,  all  tlie  mutual  actions  between  wires  which 
convey  currents  and  permanent  magnets  foUow  as  a  matter  of 
necessity. 

(SOIyMutual  Influence  of  Wires  which  are  conveying  Cur- 
renis.—Wei  proceed  to  point  out  one   or  two  of  these  conse- 
quences.    When  two  wires  are  freely  suspended  near  each  other, 
and    electrical  currents 
Fifi.  235.        ^  ^      j^j.g  transmitted  through 

them,  the  wires  will  be 
mutually  repulsive  if  the 
currents  pass  in  oppo- 
site directions,  but  they 
will  attract  each  other  if 
the  cuiTents  be  in  the 
same  direction.  Fig. 
235  will  explain  the  rea- 
son. "When  the  currents 
are  in  opposite  directions 
(No.  1),  the  magnetism  on  one  side  of  the  wires  is  exactly  similar 
lo  that  in  tlie  contiguous  side  of  the  secmd  wire,  as  indicated  by 
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the  arrows  arranged  aroiind  p  and  n.  The  two  north  poles  and 
the  two  south  poles  consequently  repel  each  other :  wliereas 
■when  the  current  is  passing  through  the  two  wires  in  the  same 
direction,  as  shown  in  No.  2,  the  effects  are  exactly  reversed ; 
attraction  follows,  and  if  the  wires  be  freely  suspended,  as  in 
Snow  Harris's  arrangement,  represented  in  fig.  236,  they  will 
place  themselves  parallel  to  each  other. 
Three  concentric  tronghs  containing  mer-  Fio.  ass, 

CTiry  are  arranged  on  a  small  stand  ;  the 
enrrent  passes  from  one  of  the  wires  of 
the  battery  to  the  central  trough,  returns 
by  the  inner  loop  of  wire  to  the  second 
trough,  and. by  the  outer  loop  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  exterior  trough,  which  is  in 
communication  with  the  other  wire  from 
the  battery.  This  attraction  between 
currents  which  are  passing  in  the  saime 
direction  may  be  rendered  evident  in  the 
contiguous  coils  of  a  helix :  from  this 
cause,  a  helix  formed  of  a  slender  harp- 

eichoi'd  wire  shortens  itself  when  the  current  is  transmitted,  but 
recovers  its  former  dimensions  when  the  current  is  intermitted. 
Now  if  it  be  granted  that  in  every  bar  magnet  electrical  currents 
are  perpetually  circnlating  around  the  particles  of  which  it  is 
composed,  in  a  direction  at  right  angles 
to  a  line  joining  the  magnetic  poles,  we 
have  in  the  foregoing  experiments  an  ex- 
planation of  the  tendency  of  a  magnet 
to  place  itself  across  a  wire  which  ia  con- 
veying an  electric  current,  since,  by 
such  a  movement,  the  currents  in  the 
magnet  and  in  the  wire  assume  a  direc- 
tion parallel  to  each  other.  Letp  Q  (fig. 
237),  represent  a  wire  conveying  an  elec- 
tric current  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  ; 
s  vriil  indicate  the  north  end  of  a  magnet  i 
supposed  to  circulate  around  i 
the  current  in  the  wire  p  q. 
Ifi  the  magnet  be  station- 
ary whilst  the  wire  is  move- 
able, the  wire  will  place  itself 
at  riglit  angles  to  the  magnet. 
In  fig.  338,  a  plate  of  zinc,  z, 
is  represented  as  connected  by 
a  loop  of  wire  with  the  copper 
plate  o ;  both  are  saspended 
in  a  tube  containing  diluted 
acid,  and  the  httle  battery  ia 
made  to  float  in  a  vessel  of 
water  by  the  aid  of  a  piece  of 
cork,  D.     If  the  north  end  of 


a  which  the  currents 
}  particles  would  be  parallel  to 
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a  magnet,  n,  ha  presented  towards  the  loop  in  the  direction 
Bhown  ill  the  cut,  the  wire  will  be  attracted,  and  will  place  itself 
midway  between  the  two  extreniitieB  of  tlie  magnet ;  but  if  the 
south  end  be  presented,  tlie  wire  will  be  repelled ;  the  little  float- 
ing combination  wi!l  turn  half  ronnd  so  as  to  reveres  its  dii'ec- 
tion,  and  then  will  be  attracted. 

Motion  18  also  produced  in  a  wire  wbicli  conveys  a  current,  if 
it  be  suspended  perpendicularly  between  the  two  poles  of  a  liorse- 
shoe  magnet  placed  upon  its  side,  the  lower  extremity  of  the  wire 
dipping  into  a.  trough  of  mercury  connected  with  one  wire  of  the 
battery,  whilst  it  rests  by  a  hook  at  its  upper  end  upon  a  metal- 
lic arm  which  is  in  communication  with  the  otlier  wire  of  the  bat- 
tery ;  according  to  the  direction  in  which  the  current  is  passing, 
the  suspended  wire  will  be  either  attracted  or  repelled,  by  the 
simuitanci>ns  action  of  the  two  poles  of  the  magnet  on  the  oppo- 
site magnetism  of  the  two  sides  of  the  wire  ;  the  lower  end  will 
be  thrown  out  of  the  trough  of  mercury ;  this  movement  will 
break  the  connexion  with  the  battery,  and  the  wire  will  then 
cease  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  magnet  until  it  falls  back  again 
into  the  mercury  ;  the  battery  contact  is  by  this  means  renewed, 
and  the  same  series  of  motions  is  repeated.  A  spur  wheel  or 
star,  if  substituted  for  the  wire,  may  in  this  manner  be  kept  in 
continual  revolution ;  for  as  one  radius  is  throvra  out,  another 
enters  the  mercury,  and  thus  renews  the  connexion  with  the 
battery,  till  it  in  its  turn  makes  way  for  another. 

(308)  EUd/ro-Magnetic  Hotatiojis. — The  movements  just  de- 
scribed are  not  tlie  only  ones  which  the  nii^et  and  the  wire  pro- 
duce on  each  other.  If  the  action  of  the  electric  current  be 
limited  to  a  single  pole  of  the  magnet,  a  continuous  rotation  of 
the  pole  round  tlie  connecting  wire  may  be  obtained  ;  or  if  the 
magnet  be  fixed  whilst  the  wire  is  moveable,  the  wire  will  re- 
volve around  the  magnet. 

Faraday,  by  whom  these  rotations  were  first  investigated,  was 
led  to  their  discovery  by  observing  the  manner  in  which  a  voltaic 
current  acts  upon  a  magnetic  needle  which  is  moved  in  its  vicin- 
ity. If  the  conducting  wire  be  placed  pei-pendicularly,  and  a 
needle  poised  horizontally  at  its  centre  be  made  gradually  to  ap- 
proach the  wire  on  one  side,  each  pole  of  the  needle  is  first  at- 
tracted, and  on  continuing  the  movement  across  the  wire,  is  then 
repelled  by  the  wire ;  on  the  other  side  of  the  wire  the  needle  is 
ippdled  where  it  w^s  picviously  attracted.  The  points  indicated 
m  fig  239  bj  the  letters  a  a,  represent  the  p<ffiitionB  of  the  wire 
when  it  produced  attraction ;  h 
E,  those  in  which  it  occasioned 
repulsion  :  at  the  points  s  and  N 
midway  between^  A  and  e,  the 
needle  is  neither  attracted  nor 
repelled.  From  these  results 
Faiaday  concluded  that  each  pole  has  a  tendency  to  revolve 
r^undthewiie  and  therdcrc  that  the  wire  had  a  similar  ten- 
dency to  resolve  round  the  poles;  the  revolution  of  the  north 
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end  of  tte  needle,  it  was  expeeted,  would  be  in  a  direction  the 
reverse  of  that  assumed  by  the  south  end.  Exjjeriment  complete- 
ly verified  these  expectations.  The  facts  admit  of  being  shown 
in  a  variety  of  forms. 

No.  1,  ng.  240,  shows  an  arrangement  by  which  the  magnet 
may  be  made  to  revolve 

around  the  hxed  wire,  ^'o-  ^lO. 

a  h  ;  ff  are  the  north 
ends  of  two  bai"  mag- 
nets, which  are  united 
below,  and  terminate  in 
a  pivot,  g ;  tliia  pivot 
works  upon  a  hard  steel 
plate  in  the  board,  a  b  : 
c  (?  is  a  wooden  ring 
which  contains  mercu- 
ry, and  is  in  metallic 
communication  with 
the  cup,  6,  At  the  cen- 
tre of  each  of  the  mag- 
nets is  a  small  brass 
hook  which  dips  into 
the  mercury  of  tlie 
trough,  0  d,  for  convey- 
ing flio  current  transmitted  through  the  wire,  a  h,  which  ia  sup- 
ported by  the  arm  c.  As  soon  as  the  connexion  of  the  cnps  a 
and  e  is  made  with  the  battery,  the  magnet  begins  to  rotate 
around  the  wire,  a  5,  and  continues  to  do  so  as  long  as  the  cur- 
rent passes ;  if  the  direction  of  the  current  be  reversed,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  rotation  is  reversed  likewise,  No.  3  ia  a  similar  ar- 
rangement for  showing  the  rotation  of  the  wire,  g  k,  around  the 
norm  end  of  the  magnet,  a  6 ;  the  current  enters  at  the  cup,/, 
divides  itself,  and  passes  down  g  and  h  into  the  ring,  e  d,  which 
contains  mei-cury,  and  is  supported  above  the  board,  c  d,  by  the 
stand,  A  B ;  the  circuit  is  completed  by  means  of  the  cup  e :  re- 
versal of  the  current  reverses  the  direction  of  the  rotation.  If  the 
current  descend  in  the  wire  around  the  north  end  of  the  magnet, 
the  direction  of  the  rotation  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  hands  of  a 
watch  lying  with  the  face  upwards.  The  current  may  be  trans- 
mitted through  the  upper  half  of  the  magnet  itself,  and  if  deli- 
cately poised,  the  bar  may  thus  be  made  to  rotate  rapidly  upon 
its  own  axis.  These  rotations  may  also  be  exhibited  by  liquid 
and  by  gaseous  conductors  ;  if  the  wires  from  a  powerful  voltaic 
battery  be  made  to  dip  into  mercury,  the  mercury  over  the  point 
where  the  wires  terminate  wiJl  rotate  r^idly  if  a  magnet  be  held 
above  or  below  the  spot.  The  flame  of  the  voltaic  arc  revolves 
with  eciual  regularity  and  distinctness  under  magnetic  influence  ; 
thus  by  making  a  powerful  horse-shoe  magnet  a  part  of  the  cir- 
cuit, and  transmittmg  the  current  through  the  magnet  itself,  the 
voltaic  arc  of  flame  which  may  be  drawn  from  one  of  irs  poles 
will  rotate  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  flame  which  may  be 
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drawn  from  the  other  pole.  This  magnetic  rotation  of  the  eleo 
trie  discharge  is  also  well  exhibited  wEen  the  induced  current  of 
Euhmkorff^  coil  is  transmitted  through  an  exhausted  glohe  im- 
mediately over  the  pole  of  an  electro-magnet,  the  direction  of  the 
rotation  being  reversed  with  each  reversal  of  the  niaguetism. 
— (De  La  Rive,  Electnoity,  Walker's  Translation,  VoL  ii. 
p.  308.) 

A  beautiful  proof  of  the  magnetic  condition  of  the  liquid  part 
of  the  circuit  so  long  as  the  current  is  pacing,  ia  exhibited  by  the 
rotation  of  the  battery  itself,  in  obedience  to  the  action  of  a  mag- 
net ;  the  experiment  may  be  made  as  follows : — Let  a  double 
cylinder  of  copper,  shown  in  section  at  o,  fig.  241,  of  about  two 
mch^  in  diameter  and  three  inches  high,  be  formed 
into  a  cell  capable  of  containing  liquid,  and  be  sup- 
ported by  a  point  attached  to  a  connecting  strip  of 
copper,  over  one  end  of  a  bar  magnet ;  let  a  cylin- 
der of  zinc,  z,  be  supported  on  a  second  point  in 
metallic  comnmnication  with  the  copper :  as  soon 
as  a  little  diluted  acid  is  poured  into  the  cell,  the 
zinc  will  hegin  to  revolve  around  the  magnet  in 
one  direction,  while  the  copper  rotates  in  the  oppo- 
site ;  the  current  is  ascending  in  the  copper,  whilst 
in  the  zinc  it  is  descending  around  the  same  mag- 
netic pole :  i-ound  the  north  end  of  the  magnet,  the 
cylinder  of  zinc  will  move  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  hands  of  a  watch  which  is  lying  with  its  face 
upwards. 

^_^ Ampere  has  explained  these  rotations  hy  means 

jp^l^fi^   of  the  theory  to  which  allusion  has  already  been 
^"^        ^      made ;  but  it  will  not  be  needful  to  pursue  thie 
part  of  the  suhject  further, 

(309)  Eledric  Telegraph. — The  most  important  and  remM-k- 
able  of  the  usea  which  have  been  made  of  electricity,  consists  in 
its  application  to  telegraphic  purposes ;  an  application  wliieli  lias 
not  only  brought  distant  towns  upon  the  same  island  or  continent 
within  the  means  of  instantaneous  communication  with  eaeh 
other,  but  which  has  spanned  the  seas,  and  placed  an  insular  me- 
tropolis like  London  within  momentary  reach  of  the  distant  capi- 
tals of  the  continent. 

It  would  be  impossihle  in  a  work  like  the  present,  to  give 
even  a  sketch  of  the  numberless  modifications  and  improvements 
in  the  apparatus  which  have  been  suggested  or  practised  for  car- 
rying out  telegraphic  communications  by  means  of  electricity, 
since  the  year  1837,  which  is  memorable  as  the  period  at  which 
Cooke  and  Wheatfitone  took  out  their  first  patent  for  eleetrio 
telegraphing,  and  proved  to  the  world  the  possibility  of  trans- 
mitting and  receiving  signals  produced  by  electricity,  with  lacili- 
ty  and  witli  certainty  through  insidating  wires  of  great  length. 
On  the  present  occasion,  an  outline  of  the  essential  parts  of  the 
telegraphic  system  wliich  is  generally  adopted  in  this  country  ia 
^  that  can  be  attempted. 
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The  electric  telegraph  may  he  regarded  as  consisting  of  three 
parts — viz, :  1.  The  JSattery,  or  source  of  electric  power.  2,  The 
tine^  or  the  means  of  transmitting  the  sienals.  3.  The  tdegraphw 
indicator,  or  instrument  for  exhibiting  the  signals. 

1,  The  Sattery. — The  apparatus  for  producing  the  signals  is 
simply  a  Toltaie  battery,  any  form  of  wliich  may  be  used ;  but 
the  one  commonly  employed  consists  of  a  series  of  alternate  pairs 
of  copper  and  amalgamated  zinc  plates  arranged  in  wooden 
troughs,  suh-divided  into  compartments,,  similar  to  those  used 
with  Smee's  battery  (fig,  213).  These  compartments,  after  the 
plates  have  been  introduced,  are  filled  with  sand,  which  is  then 
moistened  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  In  this  form  of  instru- 
ment the  rist  of  leakage  is  diminished  and  the  amount  of  evapo- 
ration is  lessened :  the  charge  requires  renewing  once  in  ten  days 
or  a  fortnight,  according  to  the  frequency  with  which  the  tele- 
graph is  used.  Another  form  of  battery  which  has  been  found  to 
bo  effective  for  a  long  period,  consists  of  plates  of  amalgamated 
zinc,  and  gas  coke,  excited  hy  solid  sulphate  of  mercury  moist- 
ened with  water ;  they  are  arranged  in  compartments,  similar  to 
those  used  for  the  moistened  sand. 

2.  The  Lvm. — The  conducting  wire  was  formerly  made  of 
copper,  but  is  now  generally  made  of  iron  wire  about  one-third 
of  an  inch  thick,  coated  with  zinc,  to  protect  it  from  oxidation. 
For  the  purpose  of  insulation  this  wire  is  supported  upon  woodea 
posts,  which  are  firmly  sunk  into  the  earth,  and  which  are  kept 
dry  at  tlie  upper  extremity  by  means  of  a  cap  or  case  of  wood, 
of  fourteen  or  sixteen  inches  long,  between  the  sides  of  which  and 
the  post  is  an  interval  of  air.  To  the  sides  of  this  cap  short  tubes 
of  porcelain,  or  supports  of  glass,  are  attached,  and  through  these 
insulating  tubes  the  wire  passes.  Suppose  that  a  message  is  to 
be  transmitted  from  London  to  Manchester ;  a  continuous  insu- 
lated conducting  wire  must  extend  between  the  instrument  or  bat>- 
tery  in  London  and  the  instrument  at  Manchester  which  is  to  re- 
ceive the  signals,  and  there  must  also  he  a  continuous  conducting 
communication  to  complete  the  circuit  between  Manchester  and 
London.  This  return  conductor  may  consist  of  a  second  metallic 
wire  which  must  he  insulated  from  the  earth  and  from  the  firat 
wire,  though  it  may  be  suspended  from  the  same  posts  side  by 
side  with  the  fii«t.  The  earlier  telegraphic  lines  were  all  made 
in  this  way. 

It  was,  however,  discovered  by  Steinheil  that  the  second  me- 
tallic wire  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  the  earth  itself  may 
be  employed  as  the  conductor  for  completing  the  return  commu- 
nication between  the  two  distant  stations.  The  possibility  of  do- 
ing this  arises  from  the  law  of  conduction  in  solids— viz.,  that  the 
conducting  power  increases  in  proportion  to  the  area  of  the  sec- 
tion of  the  conductor.  The  earth  as  a  conductor  of  electricity  is 
many  thousand  times  inferior  in  power  to  any  of  the  metala,  if 
columns  of  each  metal  and  of  the  earth  of  equal  diameter  he 
compared.  But  it  is  possible  to  multiply  indefinitely  the  area 
of  the  conducting  portion  of  tlie  earth  between  tlie  two  stations, 
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and  thus  a  line  of  eoiimmnieation  may  be  obtained  which  actually 
offers  a  smaller  amount  of  resistance  than  the  metallic  part  ot 
the  circuit.  In  practice  all  that  is  found  necessary,  in  order  ta 
take  advantage  of  this  conducting  power  of  tlie  earth,  and  to  suh- 
Btitiite  it  for  the  return  -wire  of  the  telegraph,  consists  in  leading 
a  -wire  from  the  telegraphic  apparatus  at  one  end,  into  the  earth, 
the  wire  being  attached  to  a  plate  of  copper  which  exposes 
several  square  feet  of  surface,  and  this  copper  plate  is  buried  in 
the  ^ound,  as  represented  at  p  (tigs.  243,  243,  244).  By  in- 
creasing the  size  of  this  plate,  any  extent  of  surface  of  contact 
■with  the  earth  ntay  be  obtained,  and  thus  the  intrinsic  inferiority 
of  the  earth  to  the  metals  as  regards  its  conducting  power  is  mora 
than  compensated  for. 

The  general  plan  of  this  arrangement  will  be  nnderstood  from 
fig.  343,  m  which  M  and  i  represent  two  telegraphic  instruments, 


one  stiti  1    1  II     i|  I         1  I  AT  n     I    I  1    il        'i  i  m  Ion 

don  Li  ill  iiil-ilh  hi  \  wu  1  I  nil  IK  it  11  ■\0n  Ii  Lon 
necfs  the  Citations  ,  c  i^  the  Ciiith  ,  and  p  Q  copper  plates  at 
taehtd  to  wiiei,  one  of  which  proceeds  from  eicn  instrument 
Suppose  for  example  a  message  to  be  m  the  ■ict  ot  transmission 
fiom  r,  the  instrument  m  London  to  m,  the  instrument  m  Min- 
ehester,  it  o  z  lepresent  the  battery  at  the  London  station,  the 
cnrrent  will  tike  the  course  indicited  by  the  arrows  ,  it  will  pass 
fiom  c  to  a  wire  connected  with  the  earth  plate,  p,  thence  it  will 
pass  through  the  300  miles  of  earth  between  the  two  cities ;  at  o 
it  will  be  taken  up  again,  and  be  transmitted  by  the  wire  to  the 
instrument,  m,  thence  it  will  be  conveyed  along  the  metallic  wire, 
L,  and  back  again  to  London,  where  it  will  pass  through  the  in- 
strument, I,  and  BO  return  to  the  end,  z,  of  the  battery. 

"When  it  is  impossible  to  insulate  the  conducting  wire  by 
supporting  it  in  the  air  on  posts,  the  whole  length  of  the  wire  re- 
quires to  be  covered  with  an  insulating  material.  Caoutchouc 
and  gutta-percha  are  found  to  be  well  adapted  to  this  purpose. 
In  this  case  it  is  usual  to  substitute  copper  wires  for  the  iron  ones, 
as  owing  to  the  superior  conducting  power  of  copper,  a  wire  of 
much  smaller  diameter  can  be  employed  without  adding  to  the 
resistance,  and  a  saving  of  space  and  of  insulating  material  ia 
thus  effected.     The  wires,  alter  having  been  covered  with  a  coat- 
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*  Tlie  increased  pressure  upon  the  gutta-percha,  prodoced  by 
submersion  at  great  deptlis,  is  found  to  improve  the  insulating 
power  of  the  material,  the  pressure  upon  each  square  inch  being 
increased  nearly  1  ton  for  each  mile  below  the  surface.* 

If  the  conducting  wire  employed  have  a  diameter  of  3^  inch,  a 
mile  of  such  wire  would  expose  a  surface  of  85'95  square  feet ;  so 
that  it  is  obvious  that  a  cable,  even  of  moderate  length  only,  must 
be  capable  of  acquiring  an  extremely  powerful  charge,  as  the 
amount  of  charge  from  a  battery  of  uniform  power  is  directly  pro- 
portioned to  the  length  of  the  wire.  Variation  in  the  degree  of 
condactivity  in  the  wire  does  not  afi'ect  the  amount  of  the  charge 
by  induction,  but  the  amount  of  charge  is  very  greatly  infiuenced 
by  the  natare  of  the  insulating  material  used.  In  the  course  of 
the  experiments  made  by  Wheatstone  for  the  Government  Com- 
mission on  Eleeti'ie  Telegraphy,  published  in  a  report  to  the 
Honse  of  Commons,  in  1860,  it  was  found  that  the  induction  pro- 
duced in  gutta-percha  was  very  much  greater  than  that  in  caout- 
chouc ;  whichever  material  is  employed  the  amount  of  induction 
varies  inversely  as  the  square  root  of  the  thickness  of  the  insulat- 
ing envelope :  so  that  the  induction  of  a  coating  -^  inch  tiiick  is 
only  twice  that  of  a  coating  ^  inch  thick. 

Further,  by  increasing  the  diameter  of  tlie  wire  and  the  thick- 
ness of  the  covering  in  the  same  proportion,  the  amount  of  induc- 
tion remains  unaltered.  A  wire  -^  inch  thick,  covered  with 
gutta-percha  -^  thick,  experiences  the  same  induction  as  a  wire 
of  ^  inch  coated  with  gutta-percha  -^  thick.  The  rate  of  trans- 
mission of  the  current  in  such  coated  conductors,  when  of  uni- 
form dimensions,  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  tlieir  length  (Sir  W. 
Thomson). 

Tliese  obsej'vations  do  not  affect  the  fundamental  conclusions 
deduced  from  Olim's  law;  in  consequence  of  which  it  is  found 
tliat  the  quantity  of  electricity  transmitted  is  directly  as  the  dif- 
ference in  its  tension  at  the  two  ends  of  the  wire ;  and  from  a 
source  of  uniform  powei-  it  is  inversely  as  the  length  of  the  wire, 
but  directly  as  its  weight,  or  as  the  square  of  its  diameter. 
When  the  wires  are  suspended  in  air,  no  retardation  of  this  kind 
is  observed ;  and  no  atter-current  is  perceived.  The  gutta-percha 
in  such  a  case  cannot  assume  the  polarized  condition,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  any  conducting  communication  between  its  ex- 
ternal surface  and  the  earth,  by  which  the  induced  electricity 
could  be  caiTied  ofF. 
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ing  of  giitta-percha  about  ^  of  an  inch  thick,  may  be  inclosed 
eifrer  singly,  or  several  of  them  side  by  side,  in  iron  tubing,  to 
protect  them  from  mechanical  injury ;  they  are  then  placed 
under  ground,  in  the  same  manner  as  pipes  for  the  conveyance 
of  gas  or  water.  In  the  sub-marine  telegraphs,  copper  wires 
coated  with  gntta-percha  are  carefully  arranged  round  a  central 
rope  of  tarrea  hemp  into  a  compound  rope,  which  contains  sever- 
al strands  of  eondacting  wire;  the  whole  is  protected  by  enclosing 
it  in  a  flexible  metallic  covering,  formed  by  carefully  twisting 
several  iron  wires  around  the  compound  conducting  rope  already 
described ;  the  exterior  is  often  further  protected  by  an  outer 
covering  of  tarred  hemp  or  other  analogous  material.  The  cable 
having  been  previously  coiled  up  in  the  hold  of  a  vessel,  and  one 
of  its  extretnities  having  been  properly  secured  upon  the  shore,  it 
18  carefully  lowered  into  the  sea;  from  its  weight,  the  electric 
rope  at  once  sinks  to  the  bottom  as  it  is  gradually  paid  out  over 
the  ship's  side.  When  the  opposite  shore  is  safely  gained,  the 
extremities  of  the  conducting  wire  are  connected  on  either  side 
with  other  wires  which  are  in  communication  with  the  telegraphic 
apparatus,  and  the  signals  can  be  at  once  transmitted.* 

In  eases  in  which  the  wires  are  insulated  with  gutta-percha, 
and  are  then  encased  in  iron  tubes,  or  sunk  beneath  a  body  of 
water,  it  has  been  observed  that  if  the  wire  be  connected  with  the 
battery,  the  signal  is  not  instantaneously  transmitted  to  the  op- 
posite extremity  ;  and  that  if  the  battery  contact  be  broken,  there 
IS  not  an  instantaneous  cessation  of  electric  action  at  the  distant 
point. 

Faraday  {Phil.  Mag.,  Mai-ch,  1854)  has  shown  that  this  retar- 
dation is  produced  by  the  action  of  the  current  upon  the  gutta- 
percha insulator.  llie  insulated  wire,  in  fact,  forms  a  Leydcn 
jar;  the  guttar-percha  is  the  dielectric;  the  wire  within  forma 
the  inner  coating,  and  the  iron  tube,  or  water  of  the  ocean  which 
surrounds  it,  forms  the  exterior  coating.  The  time  lost  at  first  is 
that  widch  is  expended  in  giving  to  the  gutta-percha  its  charge ; 
and  the  current  which  is  observed  to  continue  for  a  short  time 
after  the  wire  has  been  disconnected  with  the  battery,  is  produced 
by  the  gradual  discharge  of  the  electricity  which  had  been  com- 
municated by  lateral  induction  to  the  gutta-percha :  the  gutta- 
percha in  this  ease  becomes  polarized,  just  in  tlie  same  manner  as 
the  glass  of  an  ordinary  Leyden  jar. 

Supposing  that  the  line  of  communication  has  been  estab- 
lished, we  have  now  to  consider : — 

3.  The  Inslrwm&nt  for  ExikihUing  the  Signals. — ^The  indica- 
tor, or  instrument  by  which  the  signals  are  exhibited,  is  essen- 
tially a  galvanometer,  in  which  the  astatic  needles  are  suspended 
vertically,  instead  of  being  placed  in  a  horizontal  direction.     A 
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Bide  view  of  the  coil  is  shown  at  g,  Hg.  243,     One  of  tlic  needles 
is  aliown  vertically  euBpcnded  within  it ;  the  other  needle,  n  s,  is 
represented  in  front  of  the  diaj-plate,  f  f, 
Fia.  243.  p£  ^j^g  instrument.     The  needles  are  slight- 

ly heavier  at  their  lower  extremities  than 
at  their  upper  ones,  in  order  that  when 
disturbed  from  the  vertical  line,  they  may 
again  resume  it  when  the  disturbing  force 
ceases  to  act.  The  motions  of  the  needle 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left  are  limited  by  a 
little  ivory  stud,  ■which  projects  on  either 
Bide  from  the  face  of  the  dial :  loss  of  time, 
which  would  otherwise  be  occasioned  by 
the  unnecessary  length  of  the  oscillations 
ot  the  needle  is  thus  prevented,  l  and  p 
axe  the  wires  which  communicate  with  the 
distint  '.tation ;  c  z  is  the  battery ;  h  is 
the  handle  by  which  the  instrument  is 
worked  iii,  244  is  intended  to  illnstj-ate 
thepimci[le  upon  which  such  an  instru- 
ment IS  made  to  exhibit  the  signals ;  tie 
details  of  its  construetnn  have  been  slightly  modified  in  tlie 
diagrams,  m  order  that  the  couioe  ot  the  deetrie  current  may  he 


more  clearly  traced  N^o  1  repre'^ents  a  batk  view  of  the  essen- 
tial parts  of  the  instrument,  when  at  rest  and  in  a  po-^ition  to  re- 
ceive a  message  from  the  distant  extremity  In  this  position, 
supposing  the  current  to  ongmate  fiom  the  distant  batteiy,  and 
to  enter  the  galvanometer  g  by  the  wire  l,  it  will  pass  through  the 
coil,  will  make  its  exit  by  the  wire  upon  the  right  hand,  whicli  ia 
attached  to  the  metallic  spring  t ;  thence  it  will  pass  along  the 
brass  crosspiece,  d,  into  the  metallic  spring,  v,  and  complete  the 
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cireuit  tlirongh  the  wire  attaelied  to  the  plate  p  and  the  earth  e, 
by  which  it  ia  returned  to  the  distant  etation.  The  batteiy  shown 
at  0  z  ia  inactive  during  the  whole  of  this  stage :  the  wires  which 
proceed  from  ita  two  extremitiea  are  attached  to  insulated  pieces 
of  brass  at  either  end  of  the  vertical  piece  which  is  connected 
with  d.  No  current  thei'efore  can  in  this  position  be  transmitted 
from  this  battery,  since  the  wire  proceeding  fi'oin  o  is  completely 
insulated.  But  suppose  it  be  desired  to  transmit  a  signal  from 
this  instrument  to  the  distant  station  : — by  means  of  the  handle  h 
(fig.  2i3),  the  piece  to  which  d  is  attached  can  be  pressed  against 
one  of  the  springs  at  t  (fig.  244,  2),  whilst  ita  lower  extremity  by 
the  same  movement  is  prised  against  the  other  spring  v  ;  the 
current  now  passes  from  the  battery  in  the  direction  shown  by 
the  arrows.  From  o  it  proceeds  to  v,  thence,  through  the  wire 
attached  to  p,  into  the  earth ;  then,  through  the  distant  station, 
where  the  instrument  is  arranged  for  receiving  the  signals,  as  in 
No.  1,  and  it  then  produces  a  deflection  of  its  needle.  Thence 
the  current  returns  by  l  to  the  galvanometer  coil  &,  and  then  de- 
flects the  needle,  returns  through  the  wire  attached  to  the  spring 
t,  and  by  the  metallic  piece  d  completes  the  circuit  through  tiie 
wire  attached  to  z. 

It  is  obvious  that  by  revereing  tlie  movement  given  to  the 
handle  h,  the  direction  of  the  current  and  the  motion  of  the 
needles  in  the  coil  will  be  reversed  both  in  the  near  and  in  tho 
diatant  instrument,  as  shown  at  No,  3.  As  soon  as  the  operator 
has  finished  making  his  signals,  the  springs,  v  and  t,  restore  the 
crosspiece  d,  to  tlie  position  shown  in  No.  1,  and  thus  t]ie  instru- 
ment at  once  adjusts  itself  for  receiving  the  signals  from  the 
distant  station;  the  battery  at  cz  being  thmwn  oat  of  action 
and  tlie  conducting  communication  with  the  line  being  restored 
through  the  crosspiece,  d,  by  tlie  self-acting  power  of  the  instru- 
ment itself. 

By  this  arrangement  a  corresponding  motion  of  the  needle  is 
always  produced  at  the  same  instant  at  both  stations,  so  that  the 
giver  and  the  receiver  of  the  message  eacii  perceive  the  signal. 
Since  tho  needle  admits  of  being  moved  either  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left,  it  is  clear  that  by  combining  leather  on  a  definite  plan 
a  certain  number  of  these  movements,  any  letter  or  word  may  be 
transmitted ;  thus  two  movements  of  tlic  upper  end  of  the  needle 
to  the  rigiit  may  show  the  letter  A ;  ttiree  movements  in  the 
same  direction  the  letter  S  ;  four  might  indicate  C\  one  to  the 
right  and  one  to  the  left  D ;  and  so  on. 

By  employing  two  or  more  needles  in  each  instrument,  a 
greater  number  and  variety  of  signals  can  be  transmitted  in  the 
same  time,  but  each  needle  requires  a  separate  conducting  wire, 
though  the  number  of  batteries  need  not  be  increased, 

§  V.    MaGNETO-ELECTEICrrT, 

(310)  yblta-Medric  Induction. — The  ternj  voUa-dectrie  mduO' 
ti&n  was  given  by  Faraday  to  the  production  of  secondary  cur- 
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rente,  or  eurrenta  in  closed  wires  obtained  hy  indnctive  action^ 
from  wires  conveying  currents  in  the  vicinity  of  Bueli  closed  cir- 
cnits.  The  circumstances  nnder  which  these  currents  are  formed 
will  be  best  understood  by  a  description  of  an  expeiiment.  If  a 
wire  through  which  a  voltaic  ciirrent  is  passing  be  placed  parallel 
to  a  second  wire,  the  two  extremities  of  which  are  connected  with 
the  ends  of  a  sensitive  galvanometer,  no  perceptible  effect  is  pro- 
duced in  the  second  wire  so  long  as  the  current  passes  witnout 
interruption  through  the  first  wire ;  but  if  the  cuixent  through  the 
first  wire  {or  primary  current  as  it  may  for  the  sake  of  distinction 
he  termed)  be  suddenly  stopped  by  interrupting  the  connexion 
with  tlte  battery,  a  aeconda/ry  current  of  momentary  duration  is 
produced  in  the  second  wire,  and  this  current  is  direct,  that  is  to 
say,  it  is  in  the  same  direction  as  that  in  the  battery  wire.  On 
again  completing  the  communication  between  the  first  wire  and 
the  battery,  a  momentary  current  or  wave  of  electricity  is  again 
transmitted  through  the  second  wire,  but  it  is  now  mverse,  or  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  tlie  primary  current. 

Tliese  effects  may  be  much  increased,  if  instead  of  employing 
simple  wires,  the  wires  be  coiled  into  tlie  form  of  two  concentric 
helices ;  the  wire  which  is  to  convey  the  primary  current,  or 
primary  coil,  being  placed  in  the  axis  of  the  coil  for  the  secondary 
current,  and  the  ends  of  the  Becondary  coil  being  connected  as 
before  with  the  extremities  of  the  galvanometer.  Undei-  these 
cir-eomstances  the  needle  will  receive  a  powerful  impulse  at  the 
moment  the  primary  coil  is  connected  with  the  batteiy,  but  after 
a  few  oscillations  the  needle  will  I'eturn  to  its  original  position, 
notwithstanding  that  the  cnn-ent  through  the  primary  coil  is  main- 
tained ;  the  instant,  however,  that  the  primary  coil  is  separated 
from  ite  contact  with  the  battery,  a  powerful  momentary  impulse, 
from  a  current  through  tlie  secondary  coil  in  a  direction  the  re- 
verse of  the  former,  will  be  produced  upon  the  galvanometer 
needle. 

Similar  effects  are  exhibited  by  causing  the  primary  coil, 
whilst  it  is  transmitting  the  battery  current,  suddenly  to  approadi 
towards,  or  to  recede  from,  the  seeondaiy  coil  which  is  in  connex- 
ion with  the  galvanometer.  During  the  approach  of  the  coil,  the 
secondary  current  is  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  primary  one, 
but  during  the  withdrawal  of  the  coil  the  secondary  current  is  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  primary  current.  If  a  small  helix  be 
substituted  for  the  galvanometer  in  the  secondary  coil,  a  steel 
needle  may  he  magnetized  by  the  induction  of  these  instantaneous 
currents,  and  the  mtensity  of  the  magnetism  thus  induced  is  pro- 
portional to  the  intensity  of  the  secondary  current.  By  discharg- 
ing a  Leyden  jar  through  a  primary  coil  properly  insulated,  a 
secondary  cnn-ent  may  be  obtained  in  the  other  helix,  but  in  this 
ease  it  is  always  in  the  same  direction  ae  tlie  cuiTent  produced  on 
breaking  contact  with  the  battery. 

(311)  Magneto-Electric  Induction. — Since  electricity  may  he 
made  to  elicit  magnetism  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  the 
eonv,a^9e  operation  of  obtaining  electricity  by  means  of  magnetism 
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should  UT^ewise  be  praeticable.  After  several  fruitless  attempts 
to  solve  this  problem,  Faraday  succeeded  in  discovering  the  con- 
ditions necessary  to  ensure  the  result  {PhU.  Traiis.,  1832,  p.  135). 
The  following  experiment  will  serve  to  illustrate  these  conditions, 
let  the  extremities  of  a  helix  of  copper  wire  be  connected  by 
means  of  wires  several  feet  in  length  with  the  two  ends  of  a  gal- 
vanometer, so  that  the  needles  shall  be  beyond  the  direct  influ- 
ence of  the  magnetic  bars  to  be  employed.  Motion  of  a  perma- 
nent magnet  across  the  coils  of  the  heHx  instantly  produces  a  cur- 
rent in  the  wire ;  if,  for  example,  a  bar  magnet  be  introduced 
into  the  axis  of  the  helix,  an  immediate  deflection  of  the  gal- 
vanometer needle  is  produced  ;  but  if  the  magnet  be  allowed  to 
remain  motionless  within  the  helix,  the  needle  after  a  few  oscilla- 
tions returns  to  its  zero ;  the  instant,  however,  that  the  magnet  is 
withdrawn,  the  galvanometer  needle  is  deflected  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  before,  hut  in  the  opposite  direction.  When  the  marted 
end  of  a  magnetic  bar  is  introduced  into  a  right-handed  helix,  the 
corrent  which  is  prodnced  so  passes  through  the  coils  as  to  enter 
the  helix  at  that  extremity  at  which  the  magnet  enters  ;  so  that 
the  current  under  these  circumstances  moves  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  of  the  hands  of  a  wateh  which  is  lying  with  its 
face  upwards. 

If  a  bar  of  soft  iron  be  placed  in  the  axis  of  the  helix,  so  long 
as  it  remains  unmagnetized  no  current  is  produced,  but  if  the  op- 
posite poles  of  two  bar  magnets  be  presented  one  to  each  ex- 
tremity of  the  soft  iron,  so  aa  to  render  it  temporarily  magnetic 
by  induction,  a  momentary  cuiTeat  is  prodnced  whilst  it  is  ac- 

Siiring  magnetism,  and  this  current  corresponds  in  direction  witli 
at  which  would  he  occasioned  by  introducing  a  bar  magnet,  the 
poles  of  which  correspond  in  direction  with  those  of  the  tempo- 
rary magnet. 

In  like  manner  when  two  concentric  helices  are  arranged  as 
in  the  experiment  on  voltarelectric  induction  (310),  and  a  har  of 
soft  iron  is  placed  in  the  axis  of  the  primary  coil,  a  much  more 
powerful  secondary  cujrent  is  obtained  than  when  the  two  coils 
only  are  used  ;  since  the  soft  iron  in  acquiring  and  in  losing  mag- 
netism produces  a  secondary  current,  which  in  each  case  occurs  m 
the  same  direction  as  that  induced  by  the  primary  coil  alone.  If 
a  bar  of  copper  be  substituted  for  tiie  iron  bar  or  core,  in  the 
primary  coil,  the  current  is  not  stronger  than  when  the  two  coils 
alone  are  employed. 

If,  as  Ampere  supposes,  a  series  of  electric  currents  are  per- 
petually circulating  around  the  component  particles  of  a  bar 
magnet,  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  axis, — the  mo- 
tion of  a  magnet  in  the  axis  of  a  helix,  the  opposite  extremities 
of  which  are  in  metallic  communication  with  each  other  so  as  to 
form  a  closed  circuit,  must  necessarily  produce  a  current  in  such 
a  helix ;  for  the  magnet  corresponds  to  a  helix  through  which  an 
electric  current  is  passing ;  experiment  shows  that  the  direction 
of  the  currents  induced  by  the  magnet  is  precisely  such  as  would 
be  rec[uired  by  Ampere's  theory. 
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(312)  Buhmkorffs  Induction  CoU. — The  secondary  currenta 
■whiek  are  obtained  by  magnetic  induction  p(«scBfi  a  higli  degree 
of  intensity ;  if  the  cu'cuit  be  brolceii  at  the  moment  that  the  cur- 
rent ia  passing,  a  brilliant  spark  will  be  observed  at  the  point  at 
which  the  interruption  is  occasioned. 

An  effective  apparatus  for  exhibiting  these  secondary  eurrenta 
has  been  in  use  for  several  years,  but  it  has  recently  been  ren- 
dered atill  more  efficient  by  Euhmkorff.  One  of  its  foi-ms  ia 
inted  in  flg.  245,  in  which  Ko.  1  shows  a  vertical  section  of 


the  coil  through  its  long  axis,  the  other  parts  being  shown  in  per- 
spective. It  consists  mainly  of  two  concentric  helices  of  copper 
wire  ;  the  primary  or  inner  coil,  A  a,  consisting  of  a  stouter  and 
shorter  wire  than  the  secondary  coil,  b  b,  which  is  made  of  a  very 
long,  thin  wire,  insulated  by  silk,  and  eacli  layer  of  coils  is  care- 
fully insulated  from  the  adjacent  layer  :  *  m  is  a  bundle  of  soft  iron 
wire  placed  in  the  axis  ot  the  coils.  At  +  and  —  are  binding- 
8crew6  for  connecting  the  primary  coil  with  a  voltaic  battery  of 
three  or  four  elements.  This  primary  coil  ia  not  continuous 
throughout  ite  length,  but  admits  of  bemg  broken  at  e  and  d  ;  d 
is  a  small  armature  of  soft  iron,  to  the  under  surface  of  which  a 
plate  of  platinum  ia  riveted,  and  the  upper  surface  of  c  is  also  faced 
with  platinum.  So  long  as  o  and  d  touch  each  other,  the  cur- 
rent circulates  uninterruptedly  through  a  a  :  but  as  soon  as  the 
current  passes  through  a  a,  the  iron  core  m,  becomes  magnetic  and 
attracts  d,  consequently  the  contact  between  e  and  a  is  inter- 

•  In  Ruhmkorff's  lO-inch  coil  the  inner  or  primary  wire  is  0-08864  inch  thick  and 
182  feet  long,  300  turns  of  wire  being  formed  upon  the  instrunient.  The  outer  or  seo- 
ondary  coil  ia  0-01312  inch  thicli,  and  26,346  feet  in  length,  distributed  in  2fl,000  coilfl 
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•  When  a  Leyden  jar  is  interposed  between  tie  terminals  of  tlie  secondary 
coil,  the  outer  end  of  the  coil  being  connected  with  the  inner  coating  of  tlio 
jar.the  noise  and  brilliancy  of  the  spark  is  much  increased.  If  the  coil  be 
excited  by  an  increased  number  of  cells,  an  adyantage  ia  obtained  until  a 
certain  limit  ia  reached ;  if  this  be  exceeded,  a  powerful  spark  appears  at  the 
point  of  interruption  of  the  primary  coil,  and  the  platintun  surfaces  are 
rapidly .  destroyed ;  but  hy_  now  introducing  a  second  Leyden  Jar  into  the 
secondary  circuit,  the  brilBancy  of  the  secondary  spark  is  increflsed,  and  the 
spark  at  the  contact-breaker  nearly  disappears.  On  again  introducing  an  ad- 
ditional number  of  cells  of  the  battery  into  the  piimary  circuit,  the  brilliant 
spark  at  the  contact-breaker  reappears;  but  by  the  addition  of  a  third 
Leyden  jar  the  secondary  discharge  may  be  further  increasod  in  length  and 
in  brilliancy,  whilst  the  excessive  action  at  the  contact-breaker  is  again 
diverted, 

Faraday  has  contrasted  the  character  of  the  spark,  as  it  occurs  before  the 
introduction  of  the  Leyden  jar,  with  the  appearance  which  it  exhihits  aiter  the 
jar  has  been  included  in  the  circuit,  by  the  following  expeidment: — 

A  platinum  wire  is  supported  across  the  knob  of  a  Leyden  jar,  and  its 
ends  are  brought  near  the  platinum  terminals  of  the  secondary  coil ;  two 
similar  short  interruptions  in  the  secondary  circuit  are  thus  occasioned,  and 
a  noiseless  simrk  of  low  luminoaty  passes  across  each  interruption.  If  now 
the  outer  coating  of  the  jar  be  connected  by  a  wire  with  one  terminal  of  the 
secondary  coil,  the  spark  on  this  ade  suddenly  becomes  brilliant  and  noisy, 
so  that  it  ia  difficult  to  believe  that  in  a  given  interval  of  time,  equal  quantities 
of  electridtj  traverse  the  interval  between  the  two  wires. 

The  noiseless, spark  kindles  paper  or  other  readily  combustible  objects, 
whilst  the  flash  from  the  Leyden  jar  fails  to  kindle  them.  Tlie  difference  be- 
tween the  two  sparks  is  not  in  the  quantity  but  in  the  duration  of  the  spark ; 
when  the  jar  is  used  a  certain  interval  of  time  is  expended  in  charging  it  by 
the  current  which  moves  comparatively  slowly  through  the  long  secondary 
coil,  whilst  the  discharge  occni's  in  a  dense  spark,  the  duration  of  which  is 
imperceptible. 

The  power  of  the  instrument  further  may  be  much  increased  by  connect- 
ing the  primary  wire  with  a  modification  of  the  Leyden  jar,  which  is  com- 
monly called  a  toTidenser :  it  consists  of  a  band  of  brown  paper,  or,  bettei-,  of 
oiled  silk,  on  either  side  of  which  a  sheet  of  tinfoil  is  pasted.  4  or  5 
square  metres  (40  or  SO  square  feet)  of  coated  surface  are  thus  prepared  and 
folded  between  two  other  bands  of  brown  paper  or  of  silk,  and  packed  in  a 
flat  wooden  case. 

•  Dr,  'RohYOBon  {Proceed.  Boy.  Sob.  May,  1866, 171),  states  that  the  quantity 
of  electricity  obtainable  with  an  induction  coil  increasea  with  the  diameter 
of  the  secondary  wire  up  to  Vi  iJich  (0"™'38).  Several  coila  may  be  com- 
bined 80  as  to  increase  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  they  will  furnish 
by  connecling  all  their  positive  terminals  together  into  one  electrode,  and 
all  their  negative  terminals  together,  so  as  to  form  the  other  electrode;  but 
no  increase  in  the  tension  of  the  current  will  be  thus  obtained.  When  an 
increase  in  tension  is  deared,  each  secondary  circuit  must  be  connected  in 
series  so  as  to  form  one  continuous  circuit,  each  primary  coil  being  excit-ed  by 
a  separate  battery. 

In  all  cases  where  the  terminals  of  the  secondary  coil  are  connected  by  a 
wire  or  other  good  conductor,  there  are  two  currents  pasang  alternately  in 
opposote  directions  through  it;  one  produced  each  time  that  the  contact  of 
the  primary  coil  is  broken,  and  this  is  by  far  the  most  intense ;  while  the 
other,  produced  at  the  moment  of  making  contact,  though  equal  in  amount, 
is  far  leas  intense.  Whenever  the  contact  ia  broken,  Ais  latter  current  ia 
intercepted,  so  that  the  dischat^ea  from  the  Leyden  jar  always  occur  in 
one  direction  only:  and  hence  a  Leyden  jar  or  battery  may  be  chained  with 
the  induction  coil  up  to  a  certain  degree  far  more  rapidly  than  bj  an  ordinai'j 
electrical  machine. 
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mpted ;  the  current  iiniiiediately  ceases  to  flow  throuffli  A  a,  tlie 
macnetism  in  m  disappears  instantly,  the  hammer,  d,  falls,  contact 
■with  0  and  with  the  battery  is  immediately  renpwed,  d  is  attracted 
again,  and  it  immediately  falls  back  upon  c.  Thns  the  battery 
itself  acts  as  a  means  of  making  and  breaking  the  contact  several 
hundred  times  in  a  minute.  A  powerful  current  is  induced  in 
the  secondary  coil,  b  b,  by  each  of  these  momentary  currents  in 
A  A.  In  this  instrument  the  secondary  current  is  always  trans- 
mitted in  one  direction  only,  the  induced  current  on  breaking 
contact  being  the  only  one  which  has  sufficient  intensity  to  tra- 
verse the  CQil,  No.  2  shows  an  end  view  of  the  coil,  and  exhihita 
more  distinctly  the  parts  by  which  the  contact  is  made  and 
broken.  The  same  letters  apply  in  hoth  eases.  The  shocks  are 
of  such  intensity  as  to  be  veiy  painful  and  often  dangerous,  even 
though  experienced  only  for  an  instant.  A  continuous  streajn  of 
sparks  will  pass  between  the  insulated  ends  of  the  secondary  wire, 
e/".*  A  Leyden  jar  may  be  charged  by  the  secondary  current, 
and  the  power  of  the  instrument  may  be  much  increased  by  con- 
necting the  primary  wire  with  the  modification  of  the  I^yden 
jar,  which  is  commonly  called  a  condensffr :  it  consists  of  a  band 
of  brown  paper,  or,  better,  of  oiled  silk,  on  either  side  of  which 
a  sheet  of  tinfoil  is  pasted.  40  or  50  square  feet  of  coated  surface 
are  thus  prepared  and  folded  between  two  other  bands  of  brown 
paper  or  of  siik,  and  packed  in  a  flat  wooden  case.  The  two  coat- 
ings are  connected  witii  the  binding-screws  attached  to  c  and  d 
in  the  primaiT  current.  The  piinciple  of  its  action  is  not  clearly 
understood ;  jt  does  not  increase  the  quantity  of  electricity  in  the 
secondary  cnrrent,  but  it  adds  greatly  to  its  intensity  and  aug- 
ments the  striking  distance,  so  that,  oj  its  employment,  and  by 
increasing  the  dimensions  of  the  coil,  paying  scrupulous  attention 
to  the  insulation  of  the  conducting  wires,  spai'ks  of  18  or  20  inches 
in  length  and  of  great  intensity  have  been  obtained.  The  inten- 
sity ot  this  spark  is  abo  greatly  increased  by  increasing  the  sud- 
denness with  which  the  continuity  of  the  primary  wire  is  broken. 
It  is  obvious  that  by  this  machine  electricity  of  low  tension  may 
be  rendered  as  intense  as  that  from  an  ordinary  plate-machine 
whilst  its  quantity  is  much  greater.  An  induction  coil  may  in- 
deed be  substituted  for  an  ordinary  electrical  machine  in  most 
cases,  with  great  advantage,  where  a  continuous  discharge  of 
sparks  is  required.* 

If  the  shadow  of  the  spark  obtained  between  the  secondary 
wires  of  a  Euhnikorffs  coil  be  thrown  upon  a  screen  by  the 
intense  light  of  the  electric  lamp,  a  cone  of  vapour  will  appear  to 
issue  from  the  point  of  each  wire,  due  to  the  unequal  refraction 
produced  by  the  current  of  heated  air ;  but  the  cone  from  the 
negative  wire  being  'more  powerful  apparently  beats  back  the 
heated  stream  from  the  positive  wire.  These  effects  are  the  re- 
verse of  those  produced  in  the  ordinary  voltaic  arc,  in  which  the 
greatest  dispersion  of  matter  and  the  liighest  temperature  is  ob- 
served to  occur  at  the  positive  electrode  (380).  If  the  discharge 
of  the  secondary  coil  be  allowed  to  occur  in  an  exhausted  receiv- 
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er,  the  plieiiomenon  of  the  aiiroral  light  is  exhibited  in  a  most 
teautiful  manner  through  an  interval  of  several  feet.  Gassiot  has 
contrived  a  very  striking  modification  of  this  experiment  by  plac- 
ing within  the  receiver  of  the  air-pump  a  small  tumbler  or  beaker 
lined  with  tinfoil  about  half  way  up  the  inside.  The  receiver 
should  be  open  at  top  for  the  admission  of  a  sliding  rod,  which 
passes  air-tight  through  a  brass  plate,  ground  to  fit  the  top  of  the 
jar ;  the  sliding  rod  is  enclosed  in  a  glass  tube  open  at  bottom, 
and  passes  down  to  the  inside  of  the  tumbler  and  touches  the  me- 
tallic lining.  'On  exhausting  the  receiver  whilst  the  plate  of  the 
pump  is  connected  with  one  terminal  of  the  secondaiy  coil,  and 
the  sliding  rod  with  the  other  terminal,  a  beautiful  and  contin- 
uous cascade  of  electric  light  pours  over  the  edge  of  the  tumbler 
upon  the  metallic  plate  of  the  pump.  Tlie  effect  is  heightened  if 
the  tumbler  be  made  of  a  fluorescent  material,  such  as  uranium 
glass,  and  rests  upon  a  glass  dish  waslied  over  with  sulphate  of 
quinine,  the  blue  fluorescence  of  which  contrasts  well  with  the 
yellow  of  the  uranium.  If,  instead  of  using  the  sort  of  Leyden 
jar  employed  in  the  foregoing  experiment,  this  discharge  be 
taken  in  an  exhausted  glass  globe  between  two  brass  balls,  it  ex- 
hibits a  very  interesting  appearance ;  the  negative  ball  becomes 
covered  with  a  quiet  glo^  of  light,  whilst  a  pear-shaped  luminous 
discharge  tabes  place  from  the  positive  ball ;  between  the  two 
balls  is  a  small  interval  nearer  to  the  negative  than  to  the  posi- 
tive bail  which  is  not  luminous :  when  the  exhaustion  of  the 
receiver  is  very  perfect,  the  luminous  portion  is  observed  to  be 
traversed  by  a  series  of  dark  bands  or  arehes  conccnti'ie  with  the 

Sositive  ball ;  the  presence  of  a  little  vapour  of  phosphorus  ren- 
ers  these  dark  bands  much  more  distinct.  {Grove.) 
The  occurrence  of  these  bands  is  as  yet  unexplained ;  hut  the 
attempts  to  trace  them  to  their  cause  have  led  to  numerous  in- 
teresting investigations  by  Grove,  who  first  observed  them,  by 
Eobinson,  and  by  othere,  but  particularly  by  Gassiot,  who  has 
varied  the  experiment  in  numberless  ways  {PhU.  Trans.,  1858, 
1859).  Gassiot's  principal  method  of  procedure  has  been  to  seal 
wires  of  platinum  and  of  other  materials  of  various  sizes  and 
forms,  into  glass  vessels  or  tubes.  These  tubes  and  vessels  were 
subsequently  exhausted  more  or  less  completely.  Various  gas- 
eous bodies  were  then  introduced,  and  were  afterwards  more  or 
less  completely  removed  by  the  air-pump  :  effects  of  great  variety 
and  beauty  were  thus  obtained.  The  general  appearances  may 
be  thus  described  : — If  a  long  wide  glass  tube  (flg.  246)  contain- 
ing sticks  of  caustic  potash,  at  p,  be  filled  with  well-dried  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  and  afterwards  exhausted  by  the  air-pump,  the 
residual  carbonic  acid  will  be  gradually  absorbed  by  the  caustic 
potash  at  p.  The  effects  observed  on  connecting  the  wires  -I-,  — , 
with  the  secondary  wires  of  the  Kuhmkorff's  coil,  vary  with  the 
perfection  of  the  vacuum.  If  the  vacuum  be  merely  that  which 
can  be  obtained  by  an  ordinary  air-pump,  no  stratification  is  per- 
ceptible ;  a  diffuse  lambent  li^t  fills  the  tube :  if  the  rarefaction 
be  carried  a  step  further,  narrow  stride,  like  ruled  lines,  about  ^-^^ 
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inch  in  thickness  traverse  the  tube  transverse  to  the  line  of  the 


discharge,  as  shown  in  fig.  247,  No.  1.  A  step  further  in  the  rare- 
faction increases  the  breadth  of  the  bands  as  seen  in  tig.  246 ;  next 
the  segments  of  light  assume  a  cup-shaped  or  conical  form,  fig. 
247,  No,  2 ;  and  by  carrying  the  rarefaction  still  further,  a  seriea 
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of  luminous  cylinders,  of  an  inch  or  so  in  depth,  with  nai-row 
dark  lines  between  them,  are  seen,  fig.  247,  No.  3.  Tinally, 
when  the  vacuum  approaches  perfection,  there  is  iieitber  dis- 
charge, light,  nor'  conduction.  Hence  it  would  appear  that  the 
presence  of  material  particles  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  trans- 
fer of  the  electric  current. 

When  the  stratification  is  most  distinctly  visible,  a  dark  space 
will  always  be  observed  near  the  negative  pole,  which,  if  of  pla- 
tinum, is  seen  to  be  covered  with  a  bluish  glow  of  light,  within 
which,  the  wire,  by  an  optical  illusion,  has  the  appearance  of  being 
red  hot.  Portions  of  the  negative  electrode  are  gradually  thrown 
otf  in  the  form  of  iine  metallic  particles  as  the  experimeut  is  con- 
tinued, and  the  wire  rises  considerably  in  temperature.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  stratification  varies  greatly  with  the  modifications 
in  form  given  to  tlie  wires.  If  the  negative  wire  be  enclosed 
with  a  capillary  glass  tube  which  is  open,  and  projects  beyond 
the  wire  for  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  or  a  little  more,  all  the  strati- 
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fication  disappears,  and  a  jet  of  light  escapes  from  the.  open  end 
of  the  capillary  tube,  passing  down  l.lie  exhaueted  vessel. 

These  stratified  bands  and  luiriinons  discharges  are  powerfiil!y 
affected  by  the  magnet ;  if  the  negative  wire  be  undermost  in  one 
of  these  exhausted  tubes  suspended  vertically,  and  it  be  com- 
pletely covered  with  a  «tratum  of  mercury,  it  wiil  he  found  on 
causing  one  end  of  a  magnet  to  approach  the  termination  of  the 
luminous  bands  in  the  direction  of  t!ie  axis  of  the  tube,  that  the 
stratification  will  become  modified,  and  will  present  an  appear- 
ance resembling  that  wJiich  might  be  occasioned  by  stretching  a 
spiral  spring,  supposing  it  were  luminous;  indeed,  by  suitable 
means,  the  discharge  may,  as  De  La  Rive  has  shown,  be  made  to 
rotate  around  the  magnetic  pole.  Pliicker  has  diown  that  tlie 
light  from  the  negative  pole  is  also  specially  aft'ected  by  the  mag- 
netic force,  the  lines  of  light  becoming  parallel  to  the  magnetic 
curves ;  and  Gassiot  has  found,  that  by  arranging  a  tube  so  as  to 
cross  the  lines  of  magnetic  force  which  emanate  from  the  poles  of 
a  powerful  electro-magnet,  he  can  instantly  arrest  the  luminous 
discharge  by  magnetizing  the  electro-magnet;  but  on  breaking 
the  connexion  of  tbe  magnet  with  the  battery,  the  discharge  is 
immediately  renewed. 

The  plienomena  above  described  have  recently  attracted  a 
large  share  of  the  attention  of  electricians  from  their  intimate 
connexion  with  tlie  mode  in  which  the  electric  force  is  propagated 
and  transmitted  from  point  to  point. 

Xhe  stratified  light  produced  by  Kulimkorff's  coil  is,  from  the 
nature  of  t!ie  apparatus,  intermittent,  as  may  be  very  simply  and 
beautifully  sliown  by  attaching  one  of  the  vacunm  tubes  to  an 
axle  which  can  be  thrown  into  rapid  rotation,  the  two  arms  of 
tlie  tube  moving  like  spokes  of  a  wlieel  upon  the  extremity  of  the 
axle.  In  this  arrangement,  one  extremity  of  the  tube  is  main- 
tained in  unbroken  contact  with  one  extremity  of  the  induction 
coU,  while  the  other  extremity  ia  in  like  manner  connected  with 
the  other  end  of  the  induction  coil.  As  the  rotation  proceeds,  if 
the  experiment  be  made  in  a  darkened  room,  the  tube  will  be 
visible  momentarily,  several  times  during  each  rotation,  and  will 
produce  the  appearance  of  a  star  of  light,  each  arm  of  t)ie  star 
exhibiting  distinct  stratified  bands,  and  appearing  to  be  stationary, 
owing  to  the  briefiieas  of  the  time  for  which  it  ia  visible. 

It  was  supposed  that  these  phenomena  of  stratification  were 
connected  with  undulations  produced  by  the  rapidly  succeeding 
torrents  of  the  induction  coilt  Gassiot,  however,  has  shown  that 
this  is  not  the  cause,  by  producing  the  stratified  Appearance  from 
the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar  when  somewhat  prolonged  by  trans- 
mitting It  tlirough  a  portion  of  wet  string ;  Quet  and  Seguin,  by 
chaining  the  jar  feebly,  have  obtained  similar  effects  without  the 
use  of  the  wet  string.  Gassiot  also  obtained  them  directly  from 
the  water  battery  of  3500  cells  (299),  as  well  as  from  a  series  of 
400  carefully  insulated  small  pairs  of  Grove's  construction,  and 
connecting  each  termin  I  of  the  battery  with  one  of  the  insulated 
wires  of  tbe  exhausted  tube.     A  beautifully  distinct  stj-atified 
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discharge  was  produced,  which  was  not  arrested  hy  the  iiitrodac 
lion  of  a  voltameter  into  the  circuit.  The  quantity  of  electricity 
thoa  transmitted  is  so  small  that  the  ainount  of  water  decomposed 
is  barely  perceptible.  Tliis  is,  therefore,  not  the  true  voltaic  are. 
Od  causing  the  terminals  of  the  Grove's  battery  in  the  exhausted 
tube  gradually  to  approach  each  other  till  within  about  an  inch 
and  a  half,  the  true  voltaic  arc  was  suddenly  established,  and  an 
immense  rise  of  temperature  instantly  occurred ;  but  the  interest- 
ing point  of  the  experiment  was  that  the  are  itself  was  distinctly 
Keen  to  be  etratified. 

The  passage  of  the  electric  spark  through  compound  gases  or 
vapours  is  attended  with  a  partial  separation  of  their  components 
in  the  line  of  the  discharge.  But  the  experiments  of  Perrot 
{Ann.  de  Chimie,  III.  Ixi.  161)  appear  to  have  proved  that  the 
spark  from  Kuhmkorff's  coil  produces  "in  addition  a  ti'ue  elec- 
trolytic decomposition  of  the  compound  vapour.  In  the  case  of 
Bteam,  for  example,  oxygen  appeara  in  larger  quantity  at  the  posi- 
tive wire,  and  hydrogen  in  excess  is  collected  at  tiie  negative  ; 
hut  a  much  larger  quantity  of  the  two  gases  is  evolved  than  is 
due  to  true  electrolysis.  Long  sparks,  if  transmitting  equal 
amounts  of  electricity  in  equal  times,  were  found  to  be  more 
effectual  in  producing  decomposition  than  small  ones.  In  syn- 
tlietic  experiments  on  the  coinbination  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  to 

Iiroduce  nitric  acid,  it  was  found  that  long  sparks  also  furnish  a 
arger  quantity  of  acid  than  short  ones.  If  the  length  of  the 
spark  be  increased  in  any  given  circuit,  the  gain  increases  only 
up  to  a  certain  point,  the  resistance  offered  by  the  length  of  the 
interposed  stratum  of  air  beyond  tliis  point  diminishes  the  amount 
of  electricity  which  circulates,  to  an  extent  which  more  than 
counterbaianccB  the  gain  obtained  by  increasing  the  length  of  the 
spark, 

Tiie  enei^y  of  the  secondary  induced  current  in  effecting  the 
combination  or  the  decomposition  of  gases  and  vapours  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  ordinary  cylinder  or  plate  electrical 
machine.  The  interposition  of  a  condenser  into  the  induced  cir- 
cuit augments  the  intensity  of  the  chemical  action  of  the  spark  ; 
but  it  decreases  the  nnmber  of  sparks  in  a  given  time,  so  that  if 
the  spark  possess  sufficient  intensity  to  pass,  no  gain  in  the 
amount  of  tlie  body  decomposed  is  effected  by  the  use  of  the  con- 
denser,* 

(313)  Inductive  Action,  of  Currents — Henry's  GoUs. — When 
the  connexion  between  the  plates  of  a  battery  is  made  by  means 
of  a  single,  long  straight  wire,  a  brilliant  spark  is  seen  at  the  mo- 
ment that  the  contact  with  the  battery  is  broken  ;  but  when  the 
connexion  is  made  by  means  of  a  short  wire,  and  contact  is  broken, 
only  a  very  small  spark  is  produced.  When  a  long  wire  is  em- 
ployed, the  same  length  of  wire,  if  coiled  into  a  helix,  gives  a 

•  Fiill  ctetnils  of  the  numerous  researches  made  by  Quet  and  others  with  Rahmkorff'a 
coil  will  be  found  in  Du  Moncel'3  KoHce  tur  I'Ajipar^  d'lndve&m  Electrigui  de  EuhsA' 
korj/,  ila  tdit. 
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miieh  brighter  spark  than  when  it  is  used  merely  as  a  straight 
conductor.  The  brilliant  spark  which  is  observed  when  the  long 
wire  is  Used,  is  produced  by  the  inductive  action  of  tlie  batterj 
upon  the  electricity  of  the  wire  iteelf.  The  bright  spark  obtained 
from  the  battery  wire  on  breaking  contact  arises  from  a  cuirent 
which  is  transmitted  through  the  wire  in  the  same  direction  as 
that  from  the  battery  itself.  Tliis  inductive  action  may  be  en- 
tirely diverted,  if  a  second  helix,  the  ends  of  which  are  in  me- 
tallic communication  with  each  other,  be  placed  either  within  the 
primary  coil  or  exterior  of  it. 

If  the  conducting  wire  be  coiled  into  a  helix  within  which  an 
iron  core  is  placed,  the  current  on  breaking  contact  acquires  sufB- 
cient  intensity  to  communicate  a  powerful  shock,  when  the  ends 
of  the  wire  are  grasped  by  tlie  band  at  the  niomeot  that  the  wire 
is  disconnected  with  the 'battery,  although  the  battery  itself  may 
be  quite  inadequate  to  produce  any  shock  when  its  extremities  are 
connected  by  a  short  wire.  A  striking  experiment  of  this  kind  is 
related  by  Prof.  Jos.  Henry  {PhU.  Mag.  1840,  vol.  xvi.  p.  205). 
A  very  small  compound  battery  was  formed  of  six  pieces  of  cop- 
per bell-wire  each  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  six  pieces 
of  zinc  of  the  same  size ;  the  current  which  this  arrangement  pro- 
duced was  transmitted  through  a  spool  of  copper  wire  covered 
with  cotton :  this  wire  was  5  miles  in  length,  and  tV  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  it  was  wound  upon  a  small  axis  of  iron.  The 
shock,  on  breaking  the  connexion  with  the  little  battery,  was  dis- 
tinctly felt  simultaneously  by  twenty-six  persons  who  had  formed 
a  circle  by  joined  hands,  and  who  completed  the  circuit  between 
the  two  ends  of  the  wire.  The  shock  which  was  felt  on  making 
contact  with  the  battery  was  barely  perceptible.  A  current  is 
produced  on  making  contact,  but  it  is  feeble,  and  in  a  direction 
the  reverse  of  that  emanating  from  that  battery.  Even  a  thenno- 
electri<!  battery  (317),  if  the  cuiTent  which  it  yields  be  trans- 
mitted through  the  coil,  will  furnish  sparks  on  breaking  contact. 
Henry,  in  the  paper  above  referred  to,  has  made  some  interest- 
ing observations  upon  the  action  of  the  battery  current  in  in- 
ducing secondary  currents.  He  employed  for  transmitting  the 
£rimary  current  a  flat  coil  or  ribbon  of  sheet  copper  about  93  feet 
)ug  and  1^  inch  wide.  This  ribbon  was'  sometimes  coiled  in  the 
manner  shown  at  a,  fig.  248,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  ring  as 
shown  at  5.  This  coil  was  combined  under  various  cir  en  in  stances 
with  other  similar  coils,  each  about  60  feet  long,  or  with  helices 
of  fine  copper  wire  of  various  lengths.  The  form  of  ribbon  is  a 
very  advantageous  one,  as  it  offers  a  large  sectional  area  in  the 
conductor,  and  thus  diminishes  the  resistance,  whilst  the  different 
layers  of  the  coil  are  approximated  to  each  other  with  the  smallest 
possible  intervals  between  them.  When  coiled  as  at  J,  and  a 
helix  was  placed  within  the  ring  so  formed,  each  time  that  the  cur- 
rent from  the  battery  through  the  ribbon  was  interrupted,  a  sec- 
ondary current  of  considerable  intensity  was  obtained  in  tho 
helix  :  the  helix  could  be  supported  upon  a  plate  of  glass  which 
rested  upon  the  flat  coil,  and  still  the  inductive  action  was  ob- 
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tained ;  but  if  a  metallic  plate  were  interposed  between  the  coL 
and  the  helix,  no  Becondaiy  current  was  obtained  in  the  heli*;, 
because  it  was  tranaferred  to  the  interposed  conducting  plate. 

By  arranging  a  series  of  coUa  in  the  manner  represented  iu 
fig.  248,  Henry  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  succession  of  induci  i 


currents  by  their  mutual  action.  If  a  represent  the  coil  in  con- 
nexion with  the  battery,  h  and  c  are  arranged  to  form  a  contin- 
uous coil,  through  which,  by  induction,  a  momentary  current  is 
produced  each  time  that  the  connexion  of  the  coil  a  with  the  bat- 
tery is  broken ;  the  current  in  5  c  then  being  direct,  or  in  the 
same  direction  as  in  a.  Now  if  two  wire  helices  be  connected 
together  and  placed  as  at  d  and  e,  the  induced  current  in  o  wiU 
produce  a  second  induced  current,  or  cwrremt  of  the  third  order, 
\nd  e;  but  this  current  will  be  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that 
in  h  0.  If /be  a  ribbon  coil  placed  above  e,  with  its  ends  united 
by  a  small  helix  at  g,  a  third  current,  or  current  of  the  fourth 
order,  will  be  obtaiuefl,  bnt  it  will  be  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
that  vad  e.  Thus  if  the  currents  be  compared  together,  they  will 
be  in  the  direction  following  :■ — 

a  primary  current  {on  breaking) 

J,  e,  secondary  current   .     .     .     direct 

d^e,  current  of  the  tliird  order  .  inverse 

f,  g,  current  of  the  fourth  oi-der  direct. 

By  acting  upon  the  principle  just  explained,  and  carefully  in- 
sulating the  coils,  currents  even  of  the  seventh  order  liave  been 
obtained,  the  successive  currents  being  alternately  direct  and  in- 
verse. 

Similar  currents  of  equal  amount,  but  of  lower  tension,  are 
obtained  each  time  that  the  primary  circuit  is  completed,  bnt  t!ie 
direction  of  tiie  currents  in  this  case  is  revereed  ;  thus  on  com- 
pleting tlie  primary  circuit  the  currents  would  be  as  follows : — 

a  piimary  CTirrent  (on  making)  direct 

h,c,  secondary .inverse 

d,  e,  tertiary direct 

f,  g,  quaternary inverse ;  and  so  on. 

These  effects  are  produced  by  a  series  of  complicated  actions, 
which  admit  of  being  summed  up  as  follows  : — ^The  primary  cur- 
rent has  the  power  of  producing  two  induced  secondary  cuiTcnta 
in  opposite  directions  one  on  making,  the  other  on  breaking  eon- 
tact;  these  currents  admit  of  being  separated  from  each  other. 
They  are  equal  in  amount,  but  the  current  on  breaking  contact 
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has  the  highest  teuaion,  and  will  traverse  tJie  greater  distance  in 
the  form  of  a  spark.  ljji<ih  secondary  current  in  5  c  may  give 
rise  to  i/wo  opposite  tertiary  cniTents  in  A  e,  bnt  these  currents  ara 
Beparated  by  an  interval  of  time  too  small  to  be  appreciated,  be- 
eanse  the  secondary  current  itself  is  instantaneous.  These  two 
tertiary  eurrente  are  equal  in  quantity,  but  differ  in  tension  ;  the 
tertiary  current  produced  by  the  cessation  of  tlie  secondary  being 
the  stronger.  Again,  each  of  these  momentary  tertiary  currents 
is  in  its  turn  capable  of  developing  I'ufg  two  opposite  quaternary 
currents,  equal  in  amount  but  differing  in  tension.  At  each  in- 
terruption of  the  primary  current,  therefore,  we  have  one  instan- 
taneouB  secondary  current  in  h  c,  two  tertiary  in  t^  e,  and  four 
quaternary  ones  Jnfg.  If  all  these  currents  were  equal  in  tension 
as  well  as  equal  in  quantity,  they  would  neutralize  each  other ; 
but  since  their  tension  is  not  equal,  a  series  of  phenomena  are 
produced,  owing  to  the  alternate  predominance  of  the  tension  of 
the  cniTents  moving  in  one  direction  in  one  circuit,  and  in  the  op- 
posite direction  in  tlie  succeeding  circuit. 

Henry  has  shown  that  induced  currents  of  several  successive 
orders  may  also  be  obtained  by  the  momentary  passage  of  elec- 
tricity occasioned  by  the  discharge  of  the  Leyden  jar. 

These  induced  currents  not  only  give  powerful  shocks,  but 
they  magnetize  steel  bars  and  produce  chemical  decomposition. 
The  latter  may  be  shown  by  interposing  acidulated  water  or  a 
Bolutiou  of  iodide  of  potassium  between  platinum  wires  which  are 
in  connexion  with  the  ends  of  the  coil.  It  is  easy  to  obtain  either 
currents  of  high  intensity  such  as  those  required  to  produce 
shocks,  or  currents  of  large  quantity  such  as  would  be  required 
for  magnetizing  steel  or  for  igniting  platinum  wire,  by  vaiying 
the  diameter  and  length  of  the  conductor.  "When  a  long  thin 
wire  was  employed,  as  bv  uniting  the  two  helices  as  at  d  and  e, 
a  current  of  great  intensity,  producing  powerful  shocks,  was  ob- 
tained ;  but  this  same  current  could  be  made  to  induce  in  the  flat 
coil/ a  current  of  greater  quantity,  but  of  less  intensity. 

Owing  to  these  variations  in  quantity  and  intensity,  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  laws  of  such  induced  currents  is  complicated  and 
difficult.  Abria  {Ann.  de  OMmie,  III.  i.  38S,  and  iii.  5)  has  pub- 
lished some  careful  researches  upon  tJiein,  but  additional  experi- 
ments are  still  needed. 

(314)  Arago's  Rotations. — A  remarkable  exemplification  of 
the  facility  with  which  secondary  currents  are  induced  by  mag- 
netic influence,  and  of  the  mutual  action  of  such  induced  cuiTcnts, 
is  exhibited  by  the  following  experiments  of  Arago,  If  a  magnet 
be  suspended  freely  by  its  centre  in  a  horizontal  direction,  parallel 
to  a  circular  disk  of  copper  which  can  he  made  to  rotate  horizon- 
tally beneath  the  magnet,  it  will  be  found,  if  the  centre  of  sus- 
pension for  the  magnet  be  directly  over  the  axis  of  the  rotating 
disk,  that  when  the  disk  is  made  to  revolve  witli  a  certain  degree 
of  velocity  the  magnet  begins  to  rotate  also  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  disk ;  and  the  more  closely  the  disk  and  the  magnet  are 
approximated,  the  more  rapid  is  the  rotation,  whilst  at  the  same 
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time  a  repulsive  action  is  exerted  upon  the  magnet  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  disk.  This  rotation  occurs  aa 
freely  when  a  sheet  of  paper  or  of  glasa  is  interposed  between  the 
magnet  and  the  metallic  disk,  as  when  air  only  intervenes.  Disks 
of  other  metals  by  their  rotation  also  produce  this  effect  upon 
the  magnet,  but  none  of  them  show  it  so  readily  as  copper ;  the 
facility  with  which  the  effect  is  produced  being  directly  as  the 
power  of  tlie  rotating  disk  to  conduct  electiie  currents.  If  a  nar- 
row strip  be  cut  out  of  the  metallic  disk,  extending  from  its  cir- 
cumference to  the  centre,  no  motion  will  be  produced  in  the  mag- 
net when  the  disk  is  made  to  revolve ;  but  if  the  cut  edges  of  the 
divided  disk  be  connected  by  soldering  a  piece  of  wire  across  the 
division,  the  rotation  may  bo  effected  as  readily  as  when  the  disk 
was  entire.  From  causes  similar  to  those  which  produce  the  fore- 
going results,  it  is  found  that  if  a  magnetic  needle  or  a  bar  mag- 
net be  set  vibrating  parallel  to  the  surface  of  a  disk  of  copper,  it 
will  come  to  rest  much  more  speedily  than  if  vibrating  over  paper 
or  glass. 

These  effects  were  first  satisfactorily  explained  by  f  araday ; 
he  found  that  whenever  a  piece  of  eonifucting  matter  is  made  to 
pass  either  before  a  single  pole  or  between  the  opposite  poles  of 
a  magnet  so  aa  to  cut  the  magnetic  curves  at  right  angles,  elec- 
trical currents  are  produced  across  the  metal,  transverse  to  the 
direction  of  motion.  Tor  example,  let  the  copper  disk  c,  fig. 
249,  be  made  to  revolve,  in  the  direction  of  the  aiTows  on  the  cir- 


cumference, between  the  poles,  n  «,  of  a  horse-slioc  magnet,  and 
jet  a  wire,  w,  which  is  connected  with  one  end  of  the  galvanome- 
ter, ff,  be  pressed  against  the  centre  of  the  disk,  whilst  the  other 
wire  w'  from  the  galvanometer  rrats  against  the  edge  of  thfe  disk 
between  the  magnetic  poles.  Under  these  circumstance  a  cur- 
rent vrill  be  found  to  now  from  the  centre  towards  the  circum- 
ference of  the  disk,  o,  and  then  through  the  wires,  aa  shown  by 
the  arrows.  If  the  disk  be  made  to  revolve  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tJOHj  the  current  will  flow  from  the  circumference  towards  tha 
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centre  of  the  disk.  Currents  may  also  be  obtained  from  any  of 
tie  forms  of  the  apparatus  which  exhibit  the  rotation  of  magnets 
round  a  conducting  wire,  or  of  the  wire  round  the  magnet,  if  a 
galvanometer  be  substituted  for  the  battery,  and  if  the  magnet  or 
Uie  wire  be  made  to  revolve  by  hand. 


Now  let  us 
ing  dowu  upon  tli 


)  tiiat  in  Arago's  experiment  we  are  look- 
revolving  disk,  c,  fig.  250  ;  when  the  disk  re- 
volves beneath  the  magnet,  it  cuts  the 
magnetic  curves  at  right  angles ;  currents 
are  produced  underneath  the  noiih  pole, 
from  the  centre  of  the  plate  towards  the 
A/f  ///     \\       circumference,  a,  beyond  the  pole:  these 

/ /'  "  ///  u  \  curi'ents  occur  in  the  opposite  direction — 
'  viz.,  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre, 
iinderueath  the  south  pole,  and  thus  tra- 
verse the  diameter  of  the  plate  parallel  to 
the  magnet,  returning  by  the  more  distant 
parts  of  the  plate,  as  shown  by  the  dotted 
arrows.  Such  currents  necessarily  exert  a  repulsive  action  upon 
the  magnet  in  a  direction  which  coincides  with  that  in  which 
motion  IS  observed,  and  no  currents  are  obtained  until  either  the 
magnet  or  the  plate  is  set  in  motion. 

(315)   Magneto- Electric  3fackines.—Ys.v\o'a6  machines  have 
been  contrived  for  the  production  of  magneto-electric  currents. 


The   most    convenient  of   these  is  Saston's    Magneto-Electric 
Machine.     It  is  represented  m  fig.  251,  m  perspective ;  fig.  253 
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shows  a  section  of  tlie  coils  and  armatTire  on  a  larger  scale.  It 
consists  of  a  powerful  horse-sboc  magnet,  m,  placed  horizontally 
upon  one  of  its  sides :  in  front  of  its  ends  or  poles,  and  as  close  to 
tlietn  as  is  possible  without  producing  actual  contact,  an  arma- 
ture of  soft  iron,  a  6,  is  made  to  revolve  upon  a  horizontal  axis,  a. 
■which  admits  of  being  turnod  by  means  of  a  strap  passing  over  a 
multiplying  wheel,  w.  This  armature  consists  of  two  straight 
pieces  of  iron,  about  two  inches  in  length,  which,  by  means  of  a 
croaspiece  of  iron,  x,  are  connected  together  parallel  to  each 
other,  at  such  a  distance  that  they  shall  be  opposite  tlie  middle 
of  each  pole  of  the  horse-shoe  magnet.  Around  each  limb,  c,  (?, 
of  lie  armature,  a  long  fine  copper  wire,  covered  with  silk  to  in- 
sulate the  coils  from  each  other,  is  wound  in  several  successive 
layers.  The  corresponding  ends  of  each  of  these  helices  are  con- 
nected together ;  one  pair,  e  f,  is  soldered  to  the  spindle,  s,  on 
wliich  the  armature  rotates,  and  through  it  is  connected  with  a 
circular  copper  disk,  i,  the  edge  of  which  dips  into  a  cup  of  mer- 
curv,  TO,  whilst  the  other  pair  of  wires,  ff,  h,  is  connected  with  a 
stout  piece  of  copper  which  passes  through  the  axis  of  the  spin- 
dle, 3,  from  which  it  is  eleetiically  insulated,  and  terminates  in  a 
slip  of  copper,  k,  placed  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  crosspiece, 
X,  which  connects  the  two  limbs  of  the  soft  iron  armature.  Be- 
neath the  slip  of  copper,  &,  is  a  second  mercury  cup,  I,  which  can 
be  made  to  communicate  with  the  cup,  m,  either  by  a  wire,  or  by 
some  other  conductor  of  the  current.  The  arms  of  the  slip,  k, 
alternately  dip  into  the  mercury,  and  rise  above  it,  and  the 
points  of  contact  are  so  arranged  that  the  circuit  {which,  when  ?  and 
m  are  properly  connected,  is  complete  so  long  is  I  is  leneath  the 


mercury)  shall  be  broten  at  the  time  that  the  armature  loses  its 
magnetism.  Under  these  circumstances  a  bright  spark  is  ob- 
tained each  time  that  the  slip  k  quits  the  mercury.  Tour  cur- 
rents are  therefore  produced  in  the  wire  surrounding  the  arma^ 
ture  during  each  complete  revohition,  two  successive  currents 
being  in  one  direction,  and  the  two  others  being  in  tlie  opposite 
direction.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  limb,  c,  of  the  arma- 
ture is  opposite  the  marked  pole  of  the  steel  magnet ;  if  now  it  be 
made  to  recede  from  this  pole  a  current  will  be  produced  in  a 
given  direction,  through  the  coil  which  surrounds  this  limb,  and 
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on  the  approach  of  t!ie  same  limb  towards  the  iinmarted  end  of 
the  magnet,  a  second  current  wili  be  produced  in  the  same  direc- 
tion through  the  coil ;  a  third  current  will  be  produced,  but  in 
a  reversed  direction,  as  the  limb  c  leaves  the  unmarked  end  of 
the  magnet,  whilst  a  fourth  current  will  be  produced  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  limb  o  to  the  marked  pole  of  the  magnet,  and  will 
coincide  witli  the  reversed  direction  of  the  third  current.  If  the 
connexion  between  the  mercury  cups,  I  and  m,  be  effected  by 

f  rasping  with  the  hands  two  copper  cylinders,  ii  h,  each  of  whicti 
y  means  of  a  wire  is  in  connexion  separately  with  one  of  the 
cups,  a  succession  of  powerful  shocks  will  be  experienced.  Aci- 
dulated water  and  many  saline  solutions  may  be  decomposed  if 
these  currents  be  transmitted  through  them  ;  but  in  order  to  pro- 
duce polar  decomposition,  it  is  necessary  to  snppress  or  turn  up 
one  ot  the  points  of  the  slip  h,  and  thus  to  lose  half  the  power  ot 
the  machine ;  otherwise  the  currents  at  each  half  revolution  are 
in  opposite  directions. 

In  the  construction  of  these  magneto-electric  machines,  great 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  insulation  of  the  coils  is  very  perfect. 
Different  effects  are  obtained  from  such  a  machine  by  varying 
the  length  and  the  diameter  of  the  wire  which  is  wound  around 
the  annatnre.  When  currents  of  high  intensity  are  required, 
such  as  those  needed  for  giving  shocks,  or  for  the  decomposition 
of  electrolytes,  a  great  length  of  thin  wire  is  preferable  ;  but  a 
much  smaller  length  of  tliieker  wire  will  give  the  lai-gest  sparks, 
and  will  ignite  the  greatest  length  of  fine  platinum  wire,* 

Wheatstone  and  others  have  contrived  magneto-electric 
machines,  by  which  a  continuous  electric  current  in  a  uniform 
direction  may  he  kept  up  for  any  length  of  time.  These  batteries 
are  in  fact,  combinations  of  several  simple  machines,  similai-  in 
principle  to  Saxton's ;  the  coils  are  connected  together  so  as  to 
form  a  continuous  circuit.  The  ai-matures  are  eo  arranged  that 
each  shall  in  turn  become  magnetic,  just  before  the  preceding 
armature  has  entirely  lost  its  magnetism.  By  this  conttivance, 
the  current  is  made  to  commence  m  one  coil  before  it  has  ceased 
in  the  coil  which  immediately  precedes  it. 

Magneto-electric  machines  are  now  used  in  Birmingham  on  a 
large  scale,  as  a  substitute  for  the  voltaic  battery  in  processes  of 
electro-silvering  and  electro-gilding.  A  single  Saxton's  machine 
will,  if  kept  in  continuous  revolution,  precipitate  from  90  to  120 
ounces  of  silver  per  week  from  its  solutions :  and  machines  have 
been  constructed  by  which  2^  ounces  of  silver  per  hour  have 
been  deposited  upon  articles  properly  prepared  for  this  mode  of 
plating. 

Mr.  Holmes  has  succeeded,  by  the  use  of  a  powerful  magneto* 
electric  machine,  in  producing  a  light  of  great  steadiness  and  in- 
tensity between  two  points  of  gas  coke  ;  this  light  can  be  main- 

•  A  machine  npon  tMe  prindple  has  been  eontrired  by  Whealatone  for  eiploding 
chargca  of  gunpowder,  when  proTided  with  Abel's  magnet  fuse,  wbich  eeema  to  leave 
little  to  be  desired  in  BinipKcitj,  eerlainty,  and  fiicilitj  of  application.  [Bepori  to  Seert- 
tary  of  War  WheatsWne  aod  Abel,  Hot.,  1860.) 
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Tbia  is  accompliihed  thus ;  One  half  of  the  helloes  are  arranged  so  as  to  urive  on 
tho  polos  of  the  magnet  at  tho  insbast  that  the  other  half  are  exa^y  midway  between 
the  poles.  Thus  there  are  two  dlatinot  cmrrents  ;  and  what  maybe  called  the  dead 
point,  that  is,  the  point  when  the  eunrent  becomes  inverted  in  one  seriea,  occorg  exactly 
at  the  time  when  the  other  current  is  at  its  mavimura,  so  that  if  now  the  inverted  cur- 
rents can  be  again  inverted  in  both  of  these  distinct  currents,  and  that  the  two  now  floW' 

■will  bo  a  current  nearly  as  uniform  as  that  from  a  galvanic  battery,  with  the  advant^e 
of  equable  continuity.  This  ia  done  by  the  two  commutators,  which  consist  each  of  two 
ioanlated  rinjjB  of  metal,  of  such  a  form  at  the  periphery  that  two  rollers  or  rubbers 
change  sides  &cm  one  disc  to  the  other  at  the  aame  instant  that  the  cnrrent  is  reversed. 
Then,  by  combining  the  two  commntators,  a  oompound  current  is  obtained  that  will 
raodnce  a  constant  white  1i{|ht  or  any  of  the  ordmary  effects  of  the  galvanic  current. 
The  quantity  and  the  intenaity  of  the  induced  current  depend  lirst,  on  the  amount  of 
magnetism  iBduced  in  the  soft  iron ;  secondly,  on  the  facility  with  which  the  poles  of 
the  magnetised  soft  iron  can  be  reversed ;  thirdly,  on  the  velocity  with  which  the  change 
of  polarity  takes  place  ;  fourthly,  on  the  length  and  diameter  of  the  wire  forming  the 
helices. 

The  amount  of  magnetism  induced  in  the  soft  iron  depends  on  the  size  and  force  of 
the  steel  magnets  employed,  and  on  the  weight  and  softness  of  the  iron  in  the  helices ; 
but  in  practice  the  weight  of  the  soft  iron  is  limited  by  the  weight  of  tlie  steel  magnetfl, 
for.  if  too  heavy,  the  steal  magnets  will  be  slowly  deprived  of  their  magnetism. 

The  most  advantt^ous  proportion  of  iron  in  the  armatures  has  been  found  by  ei- 
periment  to  amount  to  one-fiftieth  of  the  vreight  of  tho  steel  magnets  employed. 

To  facilitate  the  change  of  the  poles  the  soft  iron  cores  of  the  helices  arc  not  solid 
pieces  of  iron,  but  are  tubes,  single,  double,  or  treble,  as  it  is  found  by  experiment  that 
the  same  weight  of  iron,  when  divided  in  this  manner,  loses  or  takes  iMgnetism  in  much 
less  lime  than  when  in  a  solid  foi'm. 

There  is  a  limit  to  the  velocity  to  he  employed  when  the  ma:cimuni  of  electricity  is 
required,  for  this  reason.  It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  amount  of  eleotrioity 
dep«nds  on  the  amount  of  magnetism  taken  up,  and  that  the  soft  iron  takes  time  to  be- 
come saturated,  as  it  may  be  termed,  with  magnetism ;  hence,  if  the  velocity  with  which 

cient  time  for  the  cores  to  become  saturated.  But  as  again  the  quantity  of  dcotricity 
increases  as  the  velocity  increases,  it  is  necessary  to  asoertam  this  maximum  point  ex- 
actly, which  is  easily  done,  either  by  experiment  or  calculation,  based  on  certain  i^ta. 

The  steel  bars  weigh  about  1  ton,  and  the  wheel  is  made,  by  the  aid  of  a  small  steam 
ongine,  to  revolve  with  a  rapidity  varying  from  150  to  y50  times  per  minute.  This  Hght 
was  for  several  months  in  successfid  operation  at  the  South  Foreland  Lighthouse,  and 
subsequently  at  Duno;eneEs,  the  actual  expense  of  fnel  in  working  tlie  engme  being  about 
equal  to  that  of  the  oil  formerly  used,  while  the  hght  is  far  more  brilliant. 

It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Holmes,  in  a  lecture  given  befme  the  Society  of  Arts  in  De- 
oember,  186^,  from  which  the  foregoing  details  are  taken,  that  the  light  at  Dnugenese  had 
then  been  in  continuous  use  since  the  6th  June,  18(13,  and  is  equal  photometrically  to 
14  of  Presnel's  first-class  l^hthouse  lamps. 

_  Mr.  Wilde  (Froceed.  S.  &  xv.  107)  las  lately  contrived  an  apparatus  by  means  of 
■which,  ■with  very  moderate  magnetic  power,  he  can  by  employiiw  sufficient  mechanical 
power  to  produce  rotation  of  his  apparatus,  obtain  an  extremdy  mteose  current  of  elec- 
tricity. 

The  foundation  of  the  arrangement  is  a  magneto-electric  maobine  of  a  peculiar  form : 
— A  oompound  hollow  minuet  cylinder,  composed  of  two  bars  o£  soft  iron  connected  by 
pieces  of  brass,  was  constructed  with  an  internal  diameter  of  I-e25  inches  (4  oentimetresj. 
Upon  this  oylinder  could  ba  placed  at  pleasure  1  or  more  horse-shoe  magnets,  each  weigh- 
ing 1  lb.,  and  capable  of  supporting  a  weight  of  about  10  lbs.  These  magnets  were  so 
arranged  that  all  the  poles  ox  the  same  name  rested  upon  the  same  soft  iron  bar  of  the 
ms^et  cylinder.  In  the  interior  of  this  cylinder  a  soft  iron  armature  was  made  to  re- 
volve in  close  proximity  to  the  internal  surface,  but  without  actually  touching  it.  The 
— ection  of  this  armature  wsa  somewhat  like  that  of  an  ordinary  railwt 


like  a  capital  H.  Along  the  length  of  the  armature,  in  the  hollows  thus  formed,  about 
1«3  feet  (56  metres)  of  inaalated  copper  wire  was  coiled  0-03  inch  (0""  Tfl)  in  diameter, 
and  the  five  ends  of  the  wire  were  connected  with  a  oommunicator  fixed  upon  the  axis  of 
the  armature,  so  as  to  receive  the  alternate  currents  in  one  direction  only.* 

then  prepwed,  the  magnet  cylinder  being  85  inches  in  length,  and  having  a  bore  of  5 
inches  in  diamct«r.  In  this  second  machine,  instead  of  the  permanent  magnets,  an  elec- 
tro-magnet, formed  of  two  rectangular  pieces  of  boiler  plate,  enveloped  with  coils  of  in- 
sulated copper  vrire,  is  employed.  This  electro-magnet  is  excited  by  the  direct  current 
of  the  magneto-electric  machine,  and  the  current  excited  in  the  armature  of  the  electro- 
magnet is  then  transmitted  through  the  coils  which  surround  a  second  electro-magnet, 
and  which  is  in  this  case  of  gigantic  dimenaionB.  The  bore  of  the  magnet  cylinder  of 
this  machine  is  [0  inches  in  diameter,  the  electro-magnet  weighs  nearly  3  tons,  and  tha 
weight  of  the  entire  machine  is  about  4^  tons. 
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It  is  fnmiBhed  with  two  different  BrmatnieB,  one  for  the  production  of  ciurents  of 
h^h  tension,  the  other  for  produdnc:  large  qDanti'ties  of  elecCrioity.  The  armature  for 
high  tension  is  coiled  with  a.  buDdl«  oC  13  insulated  eopper  wires,  No.  11  gauge,  oi  ii 
~-h  ({"""-aS)  in  diameter,  the  eoilia  376  feet  (114  metres)  in  length,  and  weighe  283  lb. 


(105  kilcOTammea).  The  arroftture  for  quantity  ia  anrrounded  by  layers  of  an  insulated 
band  of  sheet  copper,  67  feet  long,  weigbing  S44  lb.,  or  nearly  hsit  an  much  more  as  the 
wire.  The  armature  of  each  machine  was  driven  with  a  uniform  velocilry  of  1500  revo- 
lutions per  minnte.  The  stieam  of  electricity  obtained  by  means  of  thisarmature  last 
desciib^,  when  excited  by  transmitting  the  current  from  the  small  magneto-eleetrlo 
machine  through  the  5-inGh  electro-magnetic  machine,  by  the  current  from  which  the 
iMge  machine  wa«  constantly  excited,  BHipaBsed  the  effecte  of  any  oan-cnt  ever  before 
witnessed ;  a  length  uf  15  inches  of  iron  rod  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness  was  melted 
by  it,  and  a  light  between  electrodes  of  gas  coke  half  an  inch  square,  was  produced, 
"sufficient  to  oast  the  shadows  of  the  flames  of  the  street  lamps  a  quarter  of  a  mile  dis- 
tant upon  the  neighboring  walls.  ^' 

(315  a)  Ab^lute  Measure  of  Eleetro-MrwneUc  Qnantitifi. — Weber,  in  his  "Electri- 
cal Measurements  "  (Leipzig  Tranaaclioiia),  has  introduced  a  method  for  the  detemiins^ 
tion  of  all  electrical  qoantities  founded  on  purely  mechanical  consideratians,  and 
based  on  the  metrical  system ;  the  metre,  the  gramme,  and  tho  second  being  the  fimda- 
meatal  units. 

The  principal  quantities  to  be  measured  are : — 

1.  The  quantity  of  electricity Q. 

a.  The  strength  of  an  eleotrio  current G 

S,  The  eleotro-moliyo  force  which  acts  cu  the  current  .         .        .  E 

4  The  resistance  of  a  conductor R 

K  ( ia  tlie  time  in  seconds,  then  whatever  be  the  system  of  measurement, 


it  if  H'  is  the  work  spen* 
ians  of  an  eleotro-motivc  lu. 

This  eqiiatioB  is  analogouf 
■cing  a  volume  F,  offlQld,i 


id  Thomson  have  shown,  by  the  principle  of  conservation  of  ene^y, 
— '"  ^  '"  causing  the  transfer  of  a  quantity,  Q,  of  electricity,  by 


to  the  proposition  in  hydrostatics  that  the  work  done  i: 
ito  a  vessel  under  tho  pressure  P,  is  equal  to  VP. 


ing  resistance  is  bv  companeon 
led  by  Weber's  method.  Weber 
lilofw-        ■  -    -       - 


.    _ __.   ectrioity , 

circuits  of  unit  area  placed  at  a  great  distance  from  each  other,  would  cause  th< 
on  each  other  with  the  eame  forces  as  two  magnets  of  nnit  strength. 

This  gives  a  fourth  datum,  which,  combined  with  eqaationa  (1)  (3)  (3),  giv< 
plete  system  of  electro-magnetic  measures. 

The  most  convenient  practical  method  of 

obtained  his  unit  of  resistance  by  suddenly  turning  a  coil  ._ , 

and  measuring  the  quauti%  of  electricity  which  was  caused  to  traverse  the  coil  by  the 
inductive  action  of  the  earth^s  magnetism. 

Thomson  improved  upon  this  method;  and  Jenkin,  Cleric-Maxwell,  and  Balfour 
Stewart  determined  the  resistance  of  a  ooil  of  wire  revolving  with  known  velocity,  by 
means  of  ite  effeot  in  altering  the  position  of  a  small  magnet  suspended  in  the  cen^e  of 
the  coil.  For  an  account  of  these  experiments,  on  which  the  British  Asscciation  Unit 
of  Resistance  is  founded  {note.  p.  4IK),  see  the  Keports  of  the  British  Association  for 
1S63,  where  an  explanation  of  all  the  methods  of  electrical  measurement  is  also  given  in 

Weber  has  also  employed  a  system  founded  on  the  phenomena  of  mechanical  force 
between  electrized  bodies.     We  have  then 


Bepulsive  force  = 


"K" 


where  Q  Q'  \ae  the  qnantiHcs  of  electricity,  and  D  the  distance  between  them. 

This  system  of  measurement,  which  is  called  the  Electro-static  System,  differs  from 
the  cleotro-dynamio  system,  and,  according  to  Weber,  the  unit  of  eleotrioity  in  the  latter 
system  (the  metre,  gramme,  and  second  being  the  fundamental  units),  is  310,740,000 
times  that  in  the  former. 

From  the  known  laws  of  electro-magnetic  phenomena,  combined  with  the  results  of 
Weber,  Clerfc-Maxwell  has  calculated  the  rate  at  which  an  electro-magneiio  disturbance 
of  shoi-t  duration  wonld  be  propagated  through  air  oi  vacuum.  The  result  of  this  cal- 
culation shows  thai  if  light  consists  of  a  series  cf  such  electro -magnetic  disturbances, 
it  will  be  propagated  with  a  velocity  expressed  by  the  same  number  as  that  which  ex- 
presses the  ratio  of  the  two  units  of  electricity.  The  actual  velocity  of  light,  as  deter- 
mined by  various  observers,  has  been  stated  at  from  S14  to  28B  millions  of  metres  per 
second.     The  unmbei  deduced  from  Weber's  experiments  is  310  millious. 
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tamed  without  iiitermptioii  so  long  aa  the  magnets  are  kept  in  ro 
tation,  and  the  charcoal  continues  unconsnnied. 

The  machine  consists  of  48  pairs  of  compound  har  magnets, 
arranged  in  6  parallel  planes,  so  as  to  form  a  large  compound 
■wheel,  between  which  the  armatures,  160  in  number,  are  ar- 
ranged in  5  sets,  the  total  amount  of  wire  being  about  half  a  mile 
in  length.  The  wires  are  insulated  by  cotton,  and  the  contacts 
are  so  arranged  as  to  maintain  a  continuous  current  in  the  same 
direction,  varying  from  a  maximum  to  exactly  half  the  amount  of 
the  maximum,  in  rapid  succession.  Tlie  steel  bars  weigh  about 
1  ton,  and  the  wheel  is  made,  by  the  aid  of  a  small  steam  engine, 
to  revolve  with  a  rapidity  varying  from  150  to  250  times  per 
minnt*.  This  light  was  for  several  months  in  siiccesstril  opera- 
tion at  the  South  Foreland  Lighthouse,  and  subsequently  at 
Dnngeness,  the  actual  expense  of  fuel  in  working  the  engine 
being  about  equal  to  that  of  the  oil  formerly  used,  while  the  light 
is  far  more  brilliant, 

§VI.   TlIEEMO-ELECTErCITY. 

(316)  The  phenomena  due  to  the  development  of  electricity 
by  heat  are  arranged  under  the  head  of  tli^nno-eleotricity^ — a 
term  which  serves  to  recal  to  mind  the  manner  in  which  t!ie  force 
originat&j  in  these  cases.  The  present  section  contains  a  sum- 
mary of  the  more  important  facts  which  have  been  ascertained  on 
this  subject. 

As  any  obstruction  to  tlie  passage  of  the  electric  enri-cnt  in  a 
conductor  occasions  the  development  of  heat,  so  any  obstruction 
to  the  equal  propagation  of  heat  in  a  conducting  circuit  produces 
a  euirent  of  electricity.  This  important  result  was  first  obtained 
by  Seebeck,  in  the  year  1822. 

If  the  extremities  of  the  wire  of  a  sensitive  galvanometer  be 
united  by  means  of  a  straight  piece  of  platinum  wire,  this  wire 
may  be  heated  at  any  point  at  a  distance  from  its  connexions 
with  the  galvanometer  wire,  without  producing  a  current  through 
the  eircmt ;  but  if  the  platinum  wire  be  twisted  into  a  loop,  its 
iiiolecnlar  tension  at  this  point  is  slightly  altered,  and  if  heat  be 
applied  to  the  wire  close  to  the  loop  and  to  the  right  of  it,  a  cur- 
rent will  flow  through  the  apparatus  from  right  to  left,  owing  to 
the  inequality  of  the  conducting  power,  and  the  disturbance  of 
regularity  in  the  transmission  of  the  force  from  the  hotter  to  the 
colder  portions.  These  effects  are  still  more  readily  produced  by 
dividing  the  wire  into  two  portions,  and  coiling  each  extremity 
into  a  flat  spiral.  If  one  of  these  spirals  be  heated  to  redness, 
and  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  cold  spiral,  deflection  of  the 
needle  immediately  follows,  in  a  direction  which  Indicates  the 
flow  of  a  current  from  the  hotter  to  the  colder  portion.  Metals 
such  as  bismuth  or  antimony,  in  which  a  crystalline  structure  is 
strongly  developed,  but  which  possess  an  inferior  power  of  con- 
ducting electricity,  display  these  thermo-electric  phenomena  in  a 
more  perfect  degree.     If  one  half  of  a  ring  or  rectangular  frame 
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3  of  either  of  theao  metals  be  heated,  and  the  other  half 
_e  kept  cool,  a  current  eufficient  to  deflect  a  magnetic  needle  sus- 
pended within  the  frame  or  ring,  will  be  produced.  MetaU 
which  are  better  conduetova,  such  as  copper  or  silver,  although 
they  also  show  the  phenomena,  exhibit  it  much  less  distinctly. 

Prof.  W.  Thomson  has  shown  that  if  portions  of  a  metallic 
wire  be  stretched  by  weights,  and  be  connected  with  other  por- 
tions of  the  same  wire  not  so  stretched,  on  applying  heat  to 
their  junctions,  a  cuiTcnt  is  produced  from  the  stretched  to  the 
unstretched  wire  through  the  heated  point. 

If  the  rectangle   be  composed  of  two  dissimilar  metals,  as 
when  a  bar  of  antimony,  a  a,  fig,  353,  is  soldered  to  a  "bar  of  bis- 
muth, B  B,  the  application  of  heat, 
Ffo.  2S3.     _  guy}j  j,g  tije  flajne  of  a  spirit-lamp, 

to  one  of  the  junctions  will  cause 
deflection  of  the  suspended  needle, 
n  8.  A  bar  of  bismuth  when  sol- 
dered to  a  copper  wire,  will  readily 
deflect  the  needle  of  a  galvanome- 
ter of  moderate  sensibility,  if  even 
the  warmth  of  the  hand  only  be 
applied  to  one  of  the  junctions. 
The  earlier  researclies  upon  this 
subject  appeared  to  show  that  so  long  as  the  resistance  in  the 
circuit  continue  unchanged,  tlie  amount  of  force  in  ch-culation  is 
exactly  proportioned  to  the  difference  in  temperature  of  the  two 
junctione.  Becquerel,  relying  npon  the  accuracy  of  this  datum, 
has  applied  a  thermo-electric  pair  of  metals  to  the  measurement 
of  temperature.  Amongst  other  experiments,  he  endeavoured  to 
ascertain  the  temperature  of  flames;  the  metals  which  iie  em- 
ployed were  thin  wires  of  platinum  and  palladium  ;  the  junction 
of  the  wires  was  introduced  into  different  parts  of  the  flame 
which,  as  might  be  supposed,  were  found  to  vary  considerably  in 
temperature.  The  proportionality  of  the  current  to  the  temperar 
tnre,  however,  only  liolds  good  with  those  non-crystalline  metals 
which  do  not  oxidize  when  powei-fully  heated :  and  even  these 
are  liable  to  irregularity,  so  that  the  determination  of  tempera- 
tures by  this  means  must  not  be  relied  on  without  special  verifi- 
cations, which,  at  high  temperatures,  can  scarcely  be  effected  with 
accuracy.  For  small  differences  of  temperature,  however,  the 
thermo-electric  pair  or  pile  (317)  surpasses  in  sensitiveness  all 
other  thermometric  means  at  present  in  use. 

If  one  of  the  junctions  of  a  thermo-electric  pair  he  maintained 
steadily  at  a  low  temperature,  such  as  32°,  whilst  the  tempera- 
ture ot  the  other  junction  is  gradually  raised,  it  happens  with 
some  combinations,  that  the  current  increases  in  intensity  up  to  a 
certain  point,  then  declines,  and  is  reversed  ;  in  the  case  of  zinc 
and  silver,  the  rise  continues  up  to  248°  F. ;  then  the  current 
declines,  becomes  null,  and  ultimately  is  reversed,  as  the  temper- 
ature continues  to  rise.  Most  probably  this  is  due  to  the  peculiar 
effect  which  heat  has  upon  the  crystalline  structure  of  zinc     Iron 
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and  antimony  exhibit  the  same  effect,  bat  to  a  leas  marted  ex- 
tent ;  and  Thomson  has  extended  the  observation  to  a  number 
of  other  metals.  So  important  is  the  crystalline  structure  in 
these  arrangements,  that  the  thermo-electric  power  of  bismutli  is 
very  materially  reduced  by  the  addition  of  a  siiiall  per-centage 
of  tin,  whieb  impairs  its  tendency  to  crystallize.* 

It  may  indeed  be  stated  that  when  two  dissimilar  metals  are 
connected  in  any  way  bo  as  to  produce  a  closed  circuit,  an  electiic 
current  is  established  each  time  that  any  difference  in  tempera^ 
tnre  is  produced  between  the  two  points  of  contact ;  and  the  cur- 
rent is  maintained  so  long  as  the  difference  of  temperature  con- 
tinues. 

The  metals  may  be  arranged  in  the  following  thermo-electric 
order ; — 


Bismuth 
Platinum 
Lead 
Tin 


Copper  and  Silver 

Iron 
Antimony. 


When  heated  together,  the  current  proceeds  from  those  which 
stand  last  on  tlie  list  towards  tiiose  which  precede  thum.  It  is 
to  be  remarked  that  the  thermo-electric  order  of  the  metals  is  en- 
tirely different  from  their  voltaic  order. f  According  to  the  ex- 
periments of  Wheatstoue  and  Pouillet,  who  have  arrived  at  the 
same  result  by  very  different  methods,  the  electro-motive  force 
of  a  pair  of  bismuth  and  copper,  when  one  innction  is  maintained 
at  212°  and  the  other  at  32"  F.,  is  gV  of  ti'at  exerted  between  a 
pair  of  copper  and  zinc  plates  arranged  in  voltaic  relation,  as  in 
Daniell's  battery.f 

Thermo-electric  circuits  may  also  be  formed  with  inferior 
condactoi-s.  Nobili  brought  tiie  point  of  a  heated  one  of  porce- 
lain clay  into  contact  with  a  cold  cylinder  of  the  same  material, 
each  connected  with  tlie  galvanometer  by  cotton  soaked  in  a 
conducting  liquid :  the  current  passed  from  tlie  cone  to  the 
cylinder. 

(317)  TheTTno-MvUiplier. — By  connecting  together  successive 
pairs  of  two  different  metals,  and  heating  the  alternate  joints, 
whilst  the  other  junctions  are  kept  cool,  a  thermo-electric  battery 

'  An  important  cooneijon  between  the  direction  of  the  planes  of  cleavage  and 
the  direction  of  the  thermo-electric  current  in  ciystaJline  metals  was  shown  to  esist 
\iy  Svonberg.  In  bismnth  and  in  antimony,  for  example,  there  is  one  particular 
plane  of  cleavage  endowed  with  greater  brilliancy  than  the  rest  Bars  of  these 
metals,  when  placed  with  this  plane  of  cleavage  perpendicularly  to  the  direction 
of  the  onrrent,  are  more  hig-hly  n^ative  than  when  placed  in  any  other  position  ; 
whiist,  if  a  second  plane  of  cleavage,  somewhat  less  brilliant  than  the  former,  be 
placed  across  the  line  of  current,  the  bar  is  more  higWy  positive,  lienno- electri- 
cally, than  in  any  other  position. 

f  Matthiesaen  (PM  Trails.  1858)  gives  file  following  as  the  results  of  a  care- 
fnl  series  of  esperiments  npon  the  l£ermo-eleotric  order  and  energy  of  various 
bodies,  for  temperatures  usually  ranging  between  about  40"  and  100  (4"  and  38' 
C).  If  the  electro-motive  force  of  the  thermo-electric  current  eicited  between 
silver  and  copper  be  tnken  as  equal  to  1  (the  current  pasEung'  from  the  silver  to  the 
copper  at  the  heated  junction],  the  force  of  the  current  between  silver  and  each 
metal  in  succession  heated  to  the  same  point,  will  be  represented  by  the  numbera 
given  in  the  following  table.    Where  the  positive  sign  is  prefixed,  the  current  ia 
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■may  be  constructed.  The  size  of  the  elements  which  si^  em- 
ployed contributes  nothing  to  the  eftect,  except  so  far  as  by  in- 
creasing the  area  of  the  conducting  section,  the  conducting  powef 
of  the  cii'cuit  is  increased.  Such  a.  battery  will  decompose  a  so- 
lution of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  Botto  states  that  with  a  pilo 
consisting  of  100  piurs  of  ]>latinum  and  iron  wire,  each  1  iucJt 
long  and  j}^  of  an  inch  m  diameter,  he  succeeded  in  decom- 
posing even  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  A  thermo-electric  current 
from  a  single  pair  is  sufficient  to  couYulse  the  limbs  of  a  frog. 
The  principle  of  the  arrangement  by  which  a  thermo-imjiiplier 
or  thermo-electric  battery  may  be  constructed,  is  shown  in  fig. 
254 ;  to  one  series  of  junctions,  a  high  temperature,  to  tlie  other 
a  lo\v  temperature  may  be  applied ;  the 
Fio.  254.  sliaded  bars,  a,  represent  bars  ot  antimony, 

those  in  outline,  n,  indicate  bars  of  bismuth. 
The  intensity  of  such  a  current,  however,  is 
comparatively  feeble,  and  the  resistance 
which  it  experiences  in  traversing  even  me- 
tallic conductore  of  considerable  diameter, 
snch  as  the  metallic  bars  themselves  which 
are  used  in  the  construction  of  the  battery, 
seriously  reduces  its  power.  A  very  cheap 
and  effective  thenno-electi'ic  pile  may  be 
made  of  wires  of  iron  and  Gernian  silver. 
Nobili  and  Melloni  applied  a  tlieiuno-elec- 
tric  battery,  consisting  of  36  pairs  of  small 
bars  of  bismuth  and  antimony,  to  thermome- 
tric  purposes.     Such  a  battery  was  employed  by  Melloni,  in  his 

from  the  Bilver  to  the  other  motal  at  the  heated  junction ;  wien  the  neg'atiye  sign, 
is  prefixed,  the  cairrent  is  from  tlie  other  metal  at  the  heated  point  towards  the 
silver.  The  substances  marked  wiUi  an  asterisk  are  supposed  to  have  been 
chemicallj  pare: — 

Thermo-Ele<!tric  Order  of  Metala,  t&e. 


Biemuth,  commercial,  pressed 

-t- 

36  81 

•Bismuth,  pressed  wire 

32  SI 

Gas  coke,  hard 

0-057 

•Bismuth;^ 

2416 

•Zmc,  pre'wed  wire 

0-208 

24  na 

•Copper  vollaio 

Costal  of  bismulh,  equatocial 

1117 

0-SS3 

Cobalt 

8  97 

AaUmony,  pressed  wire 

1-897 

Potassiiim 

5  49 

Strontium 

2-038 

Nickel 

6  02 

Lithium 

S-768 

Falladium 

3  56 

•Arscmi, 

3-S28 

bodmm 

8Ufl4 

Calcium 

4-260 

2  024 

Iron,  piano  wire 

B-318 

Antimonv,  axial 

6-965 

1175 

9-43B 

•Lead,  pressed  wire 

ll>29 

•Red  phosphorus 

9-600 

1-000 

*Antimonj   cast 

9-871 

Copper  wire 

1-000 

AHoT,  13  bismath,  1  tin,  cast 

IS'67 

Platmum 

0  728 

Alloy    2  antimony,   t   iimo, 

Indium 

0163 

cust 

22-70 

•AnOraony,  pressod  wire 

0O36 

"Tellurium 

1T9-8 

•Silver 

0 

■Selenium 

290-0 
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investigations  on  radiant  heat,  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  every 
other  therm oseopic  means.  When  the  alternate  junctions  of  the 
bars  at  each  end  of  the  pile  were  covered  with  lamphlack,  a  coat- 
ing was  obtained  which  absorbed  the  radiations  proceeding  fi-om 
a  Btirface  the  temperature  of  wliicii  was  much  below  that  of  the 
human  body  ;  even  the  amount  of  radiant  heat  emitted  by  insects 
could  be  estimated  by  connecting  this  battery  with  a  galvanome- 
ter of  extxeme  sensitiveness.* 

The  conducting  power  of  red  phosphorus  and  of  selenium  is  so 
slight  tiiat  neither  of  them  can  be  used  for  the  construction  of 
theniio-eleetric  piles:  that  of  tellurium  is  also  small,  but  it  is 
sttfBciont  to  admit  of  its  use,  and  its  electro-motive  power,  when 
oiiposed  thermo-electrically  to  bismuth,  is  so  great,  that  a  pile 
consisting  of  8  pairs  of  these  elements,  where  the  alternate  junc- 
tions are  aeated  to  213°,  whilst  the  others  are  cooled  to  32°,  will 
decompose  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper ;  and  Matthiessen 
esthnates  the  electro-motive  force  of  100  pairs  of  such  a  pile  as 
equal  to  that  of  4  cells  of  Darnell's  arrangement.^ 

(318)  In  eoimexion  with  these  thermo-electric  efFeets,  a  curious 
observation  was  made  by  Peltier  {Ann.  de  Chimie,  II.  Ivi.  379, 
and  Ixxsi.  301) : — when  a  weak  current  of  electricity  was  trans- 
mitted througli  a  compound  bar  of  bismuth  and  antimony,  from 
the  antimony  to  the  bismuth,  as  in  No.  1,  tig.  255,  a  thermome- 
ter, placed  at  the  point  of  junction,  was 
observed  in  one  experiment  to  rise  80"  Fio.  259. 

F.,  but  when  the  current  was  revereed, 
as  in  No.  2,  the  temperatur'e  tell  6''-5 
F.  In  some  later  experiments,  Peltier 
Sttcceeded  even  in  freezing  water  placed 
in  a  cavity  drilled  at  the  point  of  junc- 
tion of  the  two  metals,  when  the  bar 
was    cooled    to    32°  by    immersion    in  B       c      J\ 

snow.  "When  feeble  currents  of  equal  /"^  J^^....^ 
intensity   are    transmitted   through    a     I  •^^'^  j 

compound  metallic  bar,  whatever  met-     ^~^ /^ ^ 

ala  be  employed,  there  is  a  difference  in  V-^ 

the  temperature  at  the  points  of  junc- 
tion, according  to  the  direction  in  which  the  current  is  passing ; 
the  amount  of  the  difference  of  temperature  varying  with  the 
metals  which  are  used.  The  rise  of  temperature  occurs  almost 
uniformly  when  the  current  passes  through  the  two  metals  in  the 
same  direction  as  that  in  which  the  thermo-electric  current  would 
be  produced  by  elevation  of  temperaturcf  For  example,  there 
is  a  rise  of  temperature  when  the  current  passes  from  iron  to 
zinc,  from  iron  to  platinum,  from  iron  to  copper,  from  zinc  to 

•  Melloni  nsed  a  galvanometer  formed  of  copper  wira  ^  ot  aa  inch  in  diameter,  about 
S  yards  long,  and  arranged  around  the  astatic  needles  in  40  oonvolufjous.  Much  of  the 
Ben^tiveness  of  the  instrument  depends  upon  the  esaet  equality  of  the  magnetization  of 
the  two  needles :  the  compound  needle  should  rei^uire  from  GB  la  60  seconds  m  Ordet 
to  complete  an  osdllation. 

+  An  exception  is  presented  in  the  case  of  lead  and  copper,  and  tin  and  copper,  it 
which  the  current  ia  towards  the  copper  from  the  heated  melaL 

per  pyriten  oombiaed  wftSi  ruetollic  copper,  raiA  witli  Ifl  poJts  of  such  a  tJierniopilc  he  eptiniatea  tfiHt 

be  ha?  by  a  proper  re^fttLon  of  tempemtore  an  e^eotro-modve  forco  eiiual  to  1  ol  Dnuleirs  ceJIa.    An 

cffudvc  rorm  <rf  ttiermopile  was  omtrived  by  Maroufl,  '^'ho  nsetl  for  the  po^tlve  elf  meat  on  niloy  con. ' 

'    OaiitB  of  10  porta  of  copper,  6  oE  ^c,  and  6  of  uidiel ;  and  for  the  negiliya  eleioeut  an  alloy  composed 
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copper,  from  copper  to  bismuth,  and  from  antimony  to  copper ; 
tul.  when  the  current  is  reversed  between  the  same  pairs,  tliere  ia 
either  a  much  smaller  elevation,  or  in  some  cases  even  an  actual 
depression  of  temperature.  This  subject  has  been  discussed  st 
great  length  by  Cl^ausius  and  by  Tliomaon,  in  their  researdies  on 
the  mechanical  theory  of  lieat. 

§  VII.  Animal  ELECTKicrir. 

(319)  Some  fish,  particularly  the  torpedo,  and  the  electrical 
eel  {Gyinnotus  electrieus)  have  the  remarkable  power  of  giving 
electrical  shocks  at  pleasure,  by  means  of  an  apparatus  specially 
adapted  to  the  purpose. 

The  torpedo,  which  ia  a  species  of  ray,  ia  a  flat  fish,  tolerably 
abundant  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  it  is  provided  with  two  electrical 
organs  situated  one  on  each  side  of  tlie  spine  near  the  head,  occu- 
pymg  the  whole  thiclmess  of  the  fish  ;  tliese  organs  are  supplied 
with  large  thick  nerves;  and  it  has  been  found  that  on  cutting 
these  nerves  all  voluntaiy  electric  power  ceases  :  but  according 
to  Matteucci,  the  ii-ritation  of  that  end  of  the  cut  nerve  which  ie 
attached  to  the  organ  in  a  Uvely  torpedo  occasions  the  electric 
discbarge,  and  even  iiritation  of  detached  poiiions  of  tlie  organ 
produces  contraction  in  the  limb  of  a  frog  recently  killed,  if  the 
crural  nerve  of  the  frog  be  allowed  to  rest  upon  the  organ  of  the 
torpedo.  The  structure  of  the  electrical  organs  is  gelatinous,  and 
■the  material  is  divided  by  membranous  septa  into  400  or  500 
columns,  which  have  some  lesemblance  to  grains  of  rice  in  ap- 
pearance ;  these  coluiims  run  from  the  doi-sS  to  the  ventral  sur- 
face of  the  fish,  and  are  about  tlie  thickness  of  a  goose-quill  ;  the 
dorsal  suiface  is  positive,  the  ventral  negative.  The  electiieity  is 
most  strongly  developed  just  at  the  points  where  the  nerves  enter 
the  organ  ;  a  powerful  shock  is  received  on  simultaneously  touch- 
ing the  back  and  the  belly  of  the  tish  at  any  part,  but  the  shock 
obtained  is  strongest  immediately  over  the  two  organs.  A  weaker 
shock  is  experienced  on  touching  diff'erent  parts  even  of  the  same 
surface,  since  the  electric  charge  differs  in  intensity  at  different 
points  of  the  same  surface.  Frequent  discliarges  exhaust  the  ani- 
mal quickly :  the  frequency  of  the  discharge  is  under  the  control 
of  the  animal,  but  not  its  direction.  He  electric  discharges  of 
the  torpedo  are  partly  dissipated  when  the  fish  is  immersed  in 
water  by  the  conducting  power  of  this  liquid,  and  Mattencci  esti- 
mated that  in  air  the  shock  given  by  the  aiiuual  is  four  times  as 
powerful  as  when  it  is  in  water. 

(330)  In  the  gymnotus,  which  is  a  fresh-water  fish,  tolerably 
abundant  in  the  marshes  of  Surinam,  and  in  the  tributaries  to  the 
Orinoco  there  are  four  electrical  organs,  a  large  and  a  small  one 
on  each  side  running  from  the  head  to  the  tail  of  the  animal. 
These  organs,  like  those  of  the  torpedo,  are  supplied  with  large 
nerves,  and  have  a  membranous  structure,  tlie  septa  running  in  a 
more  or  less  longitudinal  direction  from  the  head  towards  the  tail. 
The  longer  the  column  that  produces  the  shock,  the  greater  is  the 

bnU  an  inch  liroBd.  and  an  «Bhth  ot  an  tnoh  thlelt.  th?y  insy  bs  seron-ed  togotJior  In  pairs,  tha  alt«- 
nate  jnnoHMis  bdng  hcatad  hy  a  row  q£  Kai!-iet«,  wldlBttheother  jnnulIonB  are  kept  oduI  bj  ioimenioo 

■ooUire  (omt uqna]  toiat  Qauiell's ixOa \  bat  Macctu  statts Oiat  with 6 iul» he  boa aiicci.'cdeil  in ^ 
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force  of  the  electric  discharge :  the  anterior  portions  of  this  animal 
are  positive  to  the  posterior,  eo  tiiat  the  strongest  shocks  are  ob- 
tained by  toucliiiig  the  fiali  simultaneously  near  the  head  and 
near  the  tail ;  bnt  ehocks  more  or  leas  intense  may  be  obtained 
from  any  part  of  the  body,  if  the  hands  be  separated  for  a  short 
distance  in  the  direction  of  the  head  and  tail  of  the  animal ; 
scarcely  any  shock  is  felt  if  the  hands  be  placed  one  on  each  side  of 
the  fish  at  the  same  distances  from  the  head  or  the  tail.  So  great 
js  the  electric  energy  of  the  animal,  that  the  specinieu  which  was 
exhibited  in  the  Adelaide  Gallery,  40  inches  in  length,  was  cal- 
culated by  Faraday,  at  each  medium  discharge,  t«  emit  as  great 
a  force  as  the  highest  discharge  of  a  Leyden  battery  of  fifteen  jars, 
exposing  3500  square  inches  of  coated  surface.  Shocks  differing 
in  intensity  with  the  position  of  the  observer  and  his  distance 
from  the  iish,  were  felt  in  all  parts  of  the  tub  which  contained  it ; 
this  tub  was  46  inches  in  diameter.  The  shocks  from  the  gyra- 
notus  have  power  snfficient  to  kill  or  to  stun  fish :  the  same  dis- 
charge produces  a  more  powerful  effect  upon  a  large  fish  than  it 
does  upon  a  small  one,  since  the  larger  animal  exposes  a  larger 
conducting^  surface  to  the  water  through  the  mass  of  which  Sie 
electricity  is  passing,  and  consequently  it  receives  a  more  violent 
shock.  On  one  occasion  when  a  live  fish  was  put  into  a  tub,  the 
animal  was  seen  by  Faraday  to  coil  itself  into  the  form  of  a  semi- 
circle, the  fish  lying  across  the  diameter :  this  position  was  the  one 
moat  favorable  to  the  full  effect  of  the  electrical  discharge ;  an  in- 
stant afterwards  the  fish  floated  motionless  upon  its  side,  deprived 
of  lite  by  the  shock  it  had  received,  and  was  then  speedily  de- 
voured by  the  gyranotus. 

The  ^ock  of  both  the  torpedo  and  the  gymnotus  gives  rise  to 
momentary  currents  suificient  to  deflect  the  galvanometer,  to 
magnetize  a  needle,  and  to  decompose  iodide  of  potassium  :  from 
both  species  sparks  have  also  been  obtained  between  two  insulated 
gold  leavesproperly  connected  with  tlie  fish. 

(321)  The  Muacidar  Current  in  Lming  Animals. — ^The  re- 
searches of  Matteucci  have  shown  that  in  the  living  animal  an 
electrical  current  is  perpetually  circulating  between  the  internal 
portion  of  a  muscle  and  its  externa!  surface ;  this  current  is  due 
jirobably  to  the  chemical  actions  which  are  produced  by  the  vital 
changes  which  are  continually  occurring  in  the  organic  tissue. 
The  musoular  current,  as  it  has  been  termed,  ceases  to  manifest 
itself  in  warm-blooded  animals  in  a  very  few  minutes  after  the 
life  of  the  entire  animal  has  terminated  ;  bnt  in  cold-blooded  ani- 
mals, and  especially  iu  the  frog,  it  continues  for  a  much  longer 
5>eriod.  Vital  contractility  also  continues  in  these  animals  for  a 
onger  period  than  in  the  higher  orders  of  the  vertebrata,  and  hence 
the  frog  has  been  extensively  employed  iu  researches  of  this 
description. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  forms  of  experiment,  devised  by 
Matteucci,  to  show  the  existence  of  the  muscular  current : — -Five 
or  six  frogs  are  killed  by  dividing  the  spinal  column  just  below 
the  head ;  the  lower  limbs  are  removed,  and  the  integuments 
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stripped  off  them ;  the  thighs  are  next  separated  from  the  legs  at 
the  itnee-joint,  and  are  eiit  across  transversely.  The  lower  halves 
of  these  prepared  thighs  are  then  placed  upon  a  varnished  board, 
and  so  arranged  that  the  knee-joint  of  one  limb  shall  be  in  con- 
tact with  the  transverse  section  of  the  next,  and  tlius  a  muscular 
pile  19  formed  consisting  of  ten  or  twelve  elements ;  the  terminal 
pieces  of  this  pile  are  each  made  to  dip  into  a  separate  small  cavity 
m  the  board,"  in  which  a  little  distilled  water  is  placed.  If  the 
wires  of  a  sensitive  galvanometer  be  attached  to  a  pair  of  platinum 
plates,  and  these  plates  be  plimged  simnltaneously  one  into  each 
cavity  in  connexion  with  the  muscular  pile,  a  deviation  of  the 
galvanometer  needle  will  be  observed  in  a  direction  which  indi- 
cates the  existence  of  a  current  passing  from  the  centre  or  cut 
transverse  surface  of  the  muscle  towards  its  exterior. 

Dubois  Eeymond,  by  the  i^e  of  still  more  sensitive  instru- 
mentB.  has  shown  that  even  the  smallest  shredsof  muscular  tissue 
exhibit  proof  of  the  existence  of  such  a  current,  and  the  conclu- 
sion which  he  draws  from  his  experiments  is  the  following ; — Any 
point  of  the  natural  or  artificial  longittidirud  section  of  a  muscle 
IS  positive  in  relation  to  any  point  -of  the  natural  or  artificial 
transverse  section. 

Interesting  as  this  subject  is  in  a  chemical  point  of  view,  in 
connexion  with  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  circulating 
fluids,  it  would  be  irrelevant  to  our  present  purpose  to  pursue  it 
further.  The  question  belongs  more  properly  to  the  physiologist 
than  to  the  chemist ;  and  the  reader  who  desires  fuller  information 
upon  this  branch  of  inquiry  is  referred  to  the  various  papers  of 
Matteucci  in  the  Annales  de  C'himie,  and  the  Philosophical 
Ira/nsctctions,  and  to  the  work  of  Dubois  Reymond,  or  to  the 
more  recent  systematic  treatises  on  physiology. 

§  VIII.  Maghetic  Polabizatioh  of  Light — ^Diamagnetism. 
(333)  Infiuence  of  Magnetism -on  Polarised  Light  transmitfed 
through  UnffrystdUized  Transparent  Bodies. — Allusion  has  been 
already  made  (137)  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  polarization  to  which 
light  is  subject,  when  transmitted  through  certain  transparent 
media,  which  are  under  the  influence  of  majmets  of  high  power. 
Some  transparent  bodies  are  better  fitted  iiiaii  others  to  exhibit 
this  phenomenon.  Some  years  ago  Faraday  prepared  a  peculiar 
kind  of  glass  for  optical  purposes ;  it  consisted  of  a  mixture  of 
silicate  and  borate  of  lead,  and  was  much  denser  than  ordinary 
flint  glass :  this  glass  is  particularly  well  adapted  to  display  the 
efiects  of  magnetic  polarization.  Let  apiece  of  this  glass  which 
has  been  properly  annealed  be  cut  into  the  tbrra  of  a  rectangular 
bar  or  prism,  terminated  by  flat  parallel  faces,  and  let  it  be  placed 
between  the  poles  of  a  powerful  electro-magnet  not  in  action,  the 
axis  of  the  prism  being  parallel  to  a  line  which  joins  the  two 
poles — in  fact  in  the  direction  of  the  keeper  of  a  horse-shoe  mag- 
net. A  ray  of  polarized  light  may  be  transmitted  along  the  axia 
of  the  glass  bar,  and  if  examined  by  an  analysing  plate  in  the 
usual  manner  (130)  the  light  will  disappear  when  tne  plane  of 
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reflection  from  the  analysing  plate  is  at  right  angles  to  tlie  plane 
of  polarization.  If,  now,  whilst  the  polarized  r\y  is  at  the  point 
of  maximum  obscnration,  the  soft  iron  be  mag:  ' 
tion  of  the  battery,  the  light  will  instantly 
reappear,  and  if  white  light  be  used,  the 
reflected  ray  will  be  coloured.  The  mo- 
ment that  the  connesion  with  the  battery  ia 
broken,  the  light  will  disappear ;  but  it  will 
again  become  visible  each  time  that  the  iron 
is  rendered  magnetic.  If  the  north  end  of 
the  magnet  be  towards  the  observer,  tlie 
rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization  is  to 
the  right,  as  represented  in  fig.  256,  No.  1 ;  but  if  the  direction 
of  the  magnetism  be  reversed,  eo  that  the  south  end  is  nearest  the 
observer,  the  rotation  is  to  the  lefl,  as  in  No.  2. 

Difi'erent  bodies,  when  placed  between  the  poles  of  an  electro- 
magnet, possess  this  property  of  causing  the  ray  to  rotate  in  dif- 
ferent degrees,  but  all  singly  refracting  solids  and  liquids  manifest 
it :  in  niagaetized  gases,  and  in  vacuo,  no  such  eft'ects  have  been 
discovered.  The  extent  of  the  rotation  is,  ccBteris  parihus,  directly 
as  the  intensity  of  tlie  magnetism,  and  as  the  length  of  the 
medium  traversed  by  the  ray.  By  placing  the  transparent  bodies 
in  the  axis  of  a  coil  of  wire  conveying  an  electric  current,  the 
same  eftects  are  produced,  but  in  a  Tower  degree :  the  more 
numerous  the  coils  of  the  helix,  and  the  longer  the  column  of  the 
transparent  body  which  is  traversed  by  the  ray,  the  greater  is  the 
extent  of  the  rotation.*  When  an  electric  current  passes  round  a 
ray  of  polarized  light,  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  direction 
of  the  ray,  it  causes  rotation  of  the  ray  in  the  same  direction  as 
that  in  which  the  current  is  passing.  The  interposition  of  bodies 
which  are  not  susceptible  of  rfiagnetism,  between  the  coils  of  the 
helix  aod  the  transparent  body  placed  in  its  axis,  does  not  sensi- 
bly aff'ect  the  polarizing  action,  hut  the  interposition  of  a  hollow 
Iron  core  between  the  helix  and  the  transparent  body  in  its  axis, 
in  some  cases  greatly  heightens  the  effect,  in  others  it  neutralizes 
it,  the  rotatory  influence  varying  witli  the  thickness  of  the  core, 

Matteucci  tbund  that  by  elevating  the  temperature  of  a  bar 
of  heavy  glass  to  about  600°,  the  rotatory  power  was  increased 
by  about  one-third,  when  compared  with  the  effect  of  the  same 
bar  at  ordinary  temperatures.t  Bertin  {Ann.  de  Ghimie,  III.  xxvii. 
31)  gives  the  following  rotatory  power  for  columns  of  equal  length 

that  of 


of  various  bodies  at  ordinary  temperatuie 
heavy  glass  as  equal  to  1  :^- 
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Perchloride  of  tin  .     .     . 
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Terchloride  of  phosphorus 
Water   .     .          .     .     . 

Alcohol  (sp.  gr.  0-850)    . 
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The  salts  of  calcium,  of  zinc,  and  of  magnesium,  as  well  as 
jTiany  other  saline  eubstancee,  increase  the  rotatory  power  of  wa- 
ter, when  added  to  it,  the  effect  being  proportioned  to  the  strength 
of  the  solution.  Verdet  has  determined  by  careful  measurement 
{Ann.  de  Chimie^  III.  lii.  129)  tlie  extent  to  which  this  rotatory 
power  is  possessed  by  various  bodies  in  solution  ;  and  the  same 
observer  has  shown  that  many  mt^netic  bodies  experience  a  rota- 
tion in  a  direction  the  reverse  ot  that  produced  in  diamagnetic 
bodies;  for  example,  the  addition  of  a  salt  of  iron  to  water 
diminishes  the  rotatory  power  of  the  liquid  ;  an  aqueous  sohition 
of  perchloride  of  iron,  containing  40  per  cent,  of  the  salt,  gives  a 
negative  rotation,  which  is  five  or  six  times  as  powerful  as  the 
positive  rotation  possessed  by  water.  Salts  of  ciiromium,  titan- 
ium, cerium,  uranium,  and  lanthanum  produce  a  similar  effect; 
whilst  t!ie  salts  of  nickel  and  cobalt,  which  are  also  magnetic, 
produce  3,  positive  effect,  and  increase  the  ordinary  rotatory  pow- 
er. Ferroeyanide  of  potassium,  although  it  contains  iron,  exerts 
a  positive  rotatory  effect. 

Bodies,  such  as  oil  of  turpentine,  which  naturally  produce 
coloured  circular  polarization  (126)  have  the  power  exalted,  anni- 
luiated,  or  reversed,  according  to  the  direction  and  intensity  of 
tlie  eiecti-ie  current  whicli  is  transmitted  through  the  coil.  The 
jKilarization  produced  by  magnetism  diffei-s  from  the  ordinarj' 
coloured  circular  polarization  shown  by  oil  of  turpentine  in  this 
remarkable  particular — viz.,  that  the  magnetic  rotation  is  always 
In  the  same  direction  as  that  of  the  current  which  circulates 
around  the  coil. 

Let  G  d,  fig.  257,  represent  a  vessel  filled  with  oil  of  turpentine 
endowed  with  riglit-handed  rotation,  and  let 
Fig.  257.  ffl  5  be  a  polarized  ray.     If  the  ray  proceed 

._..  o;  from  a  to  the  observer  at  &,  the  rotation  will 
of  course  appear  to  be  right-handed  to  him, 
as  shown  by  the  circle,  c ;  and  if  from  h  to  a, 
the  rotation  will  still  appear  to  be  right-hand- 
ed to  the  observer  at  a,  as  shown  by  the  cir- 
cle, d.  If  now  a  current  be  passed  round  c 
d,  in  the  direction  of  the  circular  arrow  at  c, 
tlie  rotation  to  the  observer  at  h  will  appear  to 
he  increased ;  while  to  an  observer  at  a  it 
will  appear  to  be  neutralized  or  revei-scd.* 
1  of  Bodies  in  general. — It  was  formerly  im- 
as  susceptible  of  magnetism  in  a  high  degree, 
mckel  in  an  inferior  degree,  and  cobalt  m  a  degree  still  less,  that 
all  other  substances  might  also  be  magnetic,  although  to  an  ex- 
tent so  minute  as  to  elude  the  ordinary  means  of  observation. 
Moreover,  as  experiment  had  proved  that  a  reduction  of  tempera- 
ture exalts  the  magnetic  power  of  iron  and  of  nickel,  it  seemed 
not  unreasonable  to  anticipate  that  by  extreme  depression  of  tem- 
perature a  point  might  he  attained  at  which  every  species  of  mat- 
ter would  snow  itaclt  obedient  to  the  magnet.  Experiments  made 
upon  this  subject  at  very  low  temperatures  have  not,  however, 
justified  these  expectations.     The  employment  of  magnets  of  un- 

^  —         "    ■      --  jn  the  polailisM  ray  are  due  to  tlie  teraponurj  strain  exetted  upon  the  mol<KnQei 
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nsiial  power  has,  on  the  other  hand,  revealed  the  existence  of  a 
snscoptibility  to  thia  force  in  cases  where  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances it  Lad  not  been  observed.    {Faraday,  l^hil.  Trans,  1846.) 

Before  adverting  to  these  experiments,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
define  clearly  the  different  parte  of  the  space  befween  the  two 
poles  where  the  magnetic  action  is  manifested.  Let  lis  suppose 
that  we  are  looking  down  upon  the  poles,  n,  s  (fig.  258),  of  a 
powerful  horse-shoe  magnet ;  the  space  be- 
tween them  has  been  termed  by  Faraday  the 
magnetiio  Jield ;  the  line,  a  z,  will  give  the 
direction  of  its  axis ;  tlie  line,  e  q,  which  is 
in  the  same  horizontal  plane,  but  at  right 
angles  to  a  x,  will  form  the  equator  of  the  mag- 
netic field.  A  bar  of  iron  suspended  by  its 
centre  above  such  a  magnet,  will  tate  a  hori- 
zontal direction  parallel  to  the  axis,  a  x,  and 
is  said  to  point  OiXiaUy.  By  using  electro- 
magnets of  enormous  power  (303)  many  bodies  not  usually  re- 
puted to  be  magnetic  wifl  take  the  axial  position  like  a  bar  of 
iron.  For  example,  if  an  elongated  fragment  of  hematite,  or  red 
oxide  of  iron,  which  is  indifferent  to  a  common  magnet,  be  sus- 
pended horizontally  at  its  centre  by  a  few  fibres  of  silk  between 
the  poles  of  such  an  electro-magnet,  it  will  point  axially  ;  even 
a  sheet  of  writing-paper  rolled  up  so  as  to  form  a  short  cylinder 
will,  usually,  owing  to  the  small  quantity  of  iron  or  of  cobalt  tliat 
it  contains,  assume  a  similar  direction. 

Faraday  has  found  as  a  general  rule  that  the  salts  of  the  mag- 
netic metals  are  themselves  magnetic,  provided  that  these  metals 
enter  into  the  hase  of  the  salts.  For  mstance,  crystals  of  green 
sulphate  of  iron  placed  in  a  thin  glass  tube,  which  is  not  mag- 
netic, will  cause  the  tube  to  point  axially.  Such  salts  preserve 
their  magnetic  properties  even  when  dissolved  in  water :  if  the 
solution  be  placed  in  a  glass  tube  of  the  form  shown  in  fig.  259, 
the  tube,  when  suspended  by  a  loop  of  copper 
wire  and  a  few  fibres  of  raw  silk,  will  take  an  '"^-  ^^^- 

axial  position  between  the  poles  of  the  magnet. 

Solutions  of  sulphate  of  nickel  and  of  sulpliate      J n 

of  cobalt  act  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  soht-     |fe m      ^    7 

tions  of  the  salts  of  iron.     The  pure  salts  of  "' ""    ^ — — 

chromium  and  of  manganese  have  in  like  manner  proved  to  be 
magnetic,  and  hence  these  metals  themselves  are  inferred  to  be 
so,  although,  from  the  high  temperature  required  to  reduce  them 
to  the  metallic  condition,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  them 
in  such  a  state  of  chemical  purity  as  would  enable  the  fact  to  ba 
verified  by  experiments  upon  the  metals  themselves  in  an  un- 
co mbiiied  state. 

(324)  Diamagnetism.. — All  the  magnetic  bodies  mentioned 
above  are  attracted  indifferently  by  either  magnetic  pole ;  and, 
if  of  elongated  form,  they  place  themselves  with  their  longest 
diameter  m  the  axial  direction  when  suspended  by  their  centre 
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between  two  contrary  magnetic  poles.     It  is,  however,  far  from 
being  true  that  all  substances  are  magnetic.     Bodies  exist  which 
when  brought  near  to  a  magnetic  pole,  are  repelled  instead  of 
being  attracted  :  such  substances  have  been  termed  diamcignetics. 
If  a  straw  (s,  fig.  260)  be  suspended  horizontally  by  a  silk  fibre, 
and  from  one  extremity  of  the  straw  a  small  piece 
of  phosphorus,  p,  be  supported  in  a  ring  of  fine 
copper  wire,  repulsion  of  the  phosphorus  will  be 
produced  indifferently  by  either  pole.     In  such  an 
experiment  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  place  a 
soft  iron  armature,  bevelled  off  to  a  blunt  point, 
upon  the  pole  of  the  magnet,  in  order  to  concen- 
trate the  power,  because  the  repulsive  force  is  very 
feeble  when  compared  with  the  attractive  power 
developed  in  iron.     If  a  stick  of  phosphorus  be 
suspended  between  the  two  poles  of  the  electro- 
magnet, it  takes  the  equatorial  poaiiion,  assuming 
a  direction  at  right  angles  to  that  of  a  bar  of  iron, 
"''  ^^^^     the  phosphorus  being  repelled  by  each  pole  to  the 
I^H      greatest   distance  possible.      Phosphorus,  it   will 
1^^      be  observed,  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity ;  but 
some  of  tlie  metals,  of  which  bismuth  and  antimo- 
ny are  the  most  remarkable,  exhibit  this  repulsive  action  in  a  still 
higher  degree.     Substances  of  an  organic  nature,  such  as  slices  of 
wood,  apple,  potato,  or  flesh,  likewise  show  this  diamagnetic 
power,  though  not  stronglj      In  tact,  all  bodies  which  are  not 
magnetic,  exhibit  diamagnetic  propeities     Owmg  to  the  feeble 
amount  of  these  repulsive  ictious  it  is  necessary  to  screen  the 
objects  under  experiment  from  the 
Fig.  261.  iiifiuence  of  cuirents  of  air,  by  sur- 

rounding them  with  a  glass  case,  as 
represented  in  fig  261,  in  which  h 
re]  rtsents  a  bar  ot  bismuth,  or  other 
dninagnctic  bodj,  delicately  sua- 
pcndta  by  a  tew  fibres  of  unspun 
sdk,  c  The  bismuth  baris  shown  in 
the  (.  jiiatoiial  position  between  the 
two  poles  of  the  electro-magnet, 
whicli  project  through  apertures 
made  for  their  reception  in  the 
table. 

(325)  Diwmagneiimiof  Omen. — 
The  earlier  experiments  upon  the 
gi=(es,  owing  to  the  very  small 
amount  of  ponderable  matter  to  be 
acted  upon,  gave  results  which 
seemed  to  prove  that  they  ivei'C  iu- 
diiierent  to  the  influence  of  the  mag- 
net ;  but  enhsequent  researfhes  have  shown  that  even  the  differ- 
ent gis>es  and  \apours  lie  susceptible  of  the  diamagnetic  influ 
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ence  in  a  degree  which  vari^  with  the  nature  of  the  gas.  (Fara- 
day, Phil.  Mag.  1847,  xxxi.  p.  401.) 

The  gases  upon  which  expei'iments  were  made  by  Faraday 
appear  to  stand  in  the  following  order,  beginning  witli  thosa 
wliioh  are  least  diamagnetic : — atmospheric  air,  nitric  oxide,  nitro- 
gen, carbonic  acid,  nitrons  oxide,  carbonic  oxide,  hydrogen,  coal 
gas,  olefiant  gas,  hydrochloric  acid,  ammonia,  and  chlorine. 

Elevation  of  temperatnre  exalts  the  diamagnetic  condition, — 
a  stream  of  hot  oxygen  appearing  to  be  diamagnetic  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  cold  oxygen.  A  BimQar  result  was  obtained  with  all 
such  gases  as  were  compared  with  each  other  at  high  and  at  low 
tem]ieratnpea.  On  the  other  hand,  depression  of  temperature 
lowers  the  diamagnetic  force,  so  that  a  eniTent  of  cooled  gas  when 
allowed  to  flow  into  a  warmer  atmosphere  of  the  same  kind, 
takes  an  axial  position  in  the  magnetic  field.  If  a  stream  of  one 
gas  be  allowed  to  escape  into  an  atmosphere  of  a  second  gas  more 
diamagnetic  than  itself,  tlie  less  diamagnetic  gas  takes  the  axial 
position  ;'when  atmospheric  air,  for  instance,  is  made  to  flow  into 
coal  gas,  t!te  air  takes  the  axial  or  magnetic  position  between  the 
poles ;  though  air  itself  would  take  the  equatorial  position  in 
oxygen  gas.  The  diamagnetism  of  gases  was  first  indicated  in  an 
experiment  by  Banealari :  he  found  that  the  flame  of  burning 
bodies  was  influenced  hy  the  action  of  a  powerful  electro-magnet. 
This  effect  is  beantifully  exhibited  by  simply  placing  the  flame  of 
a  taper,  or  of  any  combustible  substance,  between  the  poles  of 
the  magnet,  when  in  action ;  the  flame  appears  to  be  repelled 
towards  eitlier  side  by  the  poles,  and  if  the  magnet  be  sufficiently 

Eowerful,  the  flame  divides  into  two  streams  which  pass  off 
orizontally,  one  on  either  side,  in  the  equatorial  direction.  If 
the  taper  he  extinguished,  whilst  the  wick  still  continues  to  glow, 
the  ascending  column  of  smoke  when  placed  between  tlie  poles 
of  the  magnet  exhibits  these  motions  equally  well. 

Tlie  following  simple  contrivance  was  employed  by  Faraday 
t-o  show  the  position  assumed  by  the  different  gases.  A  bent 
tube  conveyed  the  gas  for  experiment  in  a  very  slow  but  contin- 
uous stream  into  the  centre  of  the  magnetic  field  ;  generally  a 
piece  of  paper,  m<a8tened  with  a  solution  of  ammonia,  was  placed 
in  the  bent  tuhe.  Supposing  the  gas  to  be  lighter  than  air,  three 
wide  glass  tubes,  open  at  each  end,  and  three  or  four  inches  long, 
wei'e  suspended  with  their  lower  aper- 
tures in  the  equatorial  line,  as  represented 
in  fig.  262,  with  the  middle  tube  just 
above  the  bent  tube  for  the  delivery  of 
the  gas.  In  each  tube  a  piece  of  paper 
moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid  was 
suspended.  The  whole  was  screened 
from  currents  of  air  by  plates  of  glass. 
So  long  as  the  iron  was  not  magnetized, 
the  gas  flowed  readily  up  the  axis  of 
the  middle  tube ;  but  on  bringing  the  electro-magnet  into  action, 
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the  gas,  instead  of  passing  directly  up  the  central  tube,  was,  ■when 
more  diamagnetic  than  air,  diverted  into  each  of  tlie  side  tubes ; 
and  the  currents  were  rendered  visible  by  the  white  fumes  pro- 
duced when  the  ammonia  carried  by  the  gas  came  into  contact 
with  the  Tapours  of  the  acid  contained  in  the  tube.  If  the  gas 
under  experiment  were  heavier  than  atmospheric  air,  the  position 
of  all  the  tubes  was  inverted,  and,  in  place  of  ascending  currents, 
descending  currents  were  obtained.  The  action  of  the  magnet 
upon  the  different  gases  was  also  shown  by  blowing  soap  bubbles, 
filled  with  each  gas  for  trial,  upon  the  end  of  a  capillaiy  tube, 
and  bringing  the  suspended  bubble  near  to  the  pole  of  tlie  mag- 
net; on  completing  the  circuit  the  bubble  was  attracted  or  re- 
pelled according  as  the  gas  was  magnetic  or  diamagnetic. 

By  suspending  a  feebly  magnetic  glass  tiibe,  attached  to  the 
thread  of  a  delicate  torsion  balance,  between  the  magnetic  poles 
successively  in  oxygen  and  in  vaouo,  E.  Becquerel  {Ann.  ds 
Okimie,  III.  xxviii.  324)  found  that  the  tube  was  less  strongly  at- 
tracted in  oxygen  than  in  the  exhausted  receiver,  and  by  varying 
the  experiment  in  different  ways  he  succeeded  in  proving  that 
oxygen  is  a  decidedly  magnetic  body  ;  he  has  calculated  that  a 
cubic  metre  of  oxygen,  -vrfiich  at  32°  F.  and  29'92  inches  Bar. 
weighs  22015  griuns,  if  it  were  condensed  till  it  had  a  specific 
gravity  equal  to  that  of  iron,  would  act  upon  a  magnetic  needle, 
with  a  force  equal  to  that  of  a  little  cube  of  iron  weighing  8J- 
grains ;  or  that  the  magnetism  of  oxygen  is  to  that  ol  metallic 
iron  as  1 :  2647.  He  computes  that  the  magnetic  effect  of  the 
oxygen  in  the  air  is  equal  to  that  of  a  shell  of  metsillic  iron  ^ij 
of  an  inch  in  thickness  surrounding  the  globe  of  the  eiirtli. 

The  fact  of  the  magnetism  of  oxygen  was  first  suggested  by 
Faraday  {Phil.  Mag.,  1847)  and  was  amply  proved  by  him 
{PkU.  Trans.,  1851,  p.  23),  independently  of  fiecquerel.  He  has 
further  ascertained  that,  like  iron,  it  loses  its  magnetism  when 
strongly  heated,  but  recovers  it  when  the  temperature  falls.  In 
this  (fiminution  in  magnetic  intensity  as  the  temperature  rises,  he 
considers,  probably  lies  the  explanation  of  the  diurnal  variations 
of  the  needle,  the  cause  of  which  has  so  much  peiplexed  magnetic 
observers ;  the  explanation  is,  however,  not  regarded  as  adequate 
by  some  eminent  magneticians. 

(32&)  The  following  table  contains  a  Hst  of  various  sub- 
stances, arranged  in  the  order  of  their  mamietic*  and  diamagnetic 
powera,  as  approximately  determined  by  Pars 
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Magnetie. 

MAGSETIO   BODIES.                             ^ 

DiamagnetiG. 

Iron 

Bismutli 

Nickel 

Phoapborns 

Cobalt 

Antimony 

Manganese 

Zinc 

Ohromiiim 

Siiico-borate  of  lead 

Cerium 

Tin 

Titanium 

Cadmium 

Faliadium 

Sodium 

Crown  glass 

Flint  glass 

Platinum 

Mercury 

Osmium 

Lead 

Oxygen 

Silver 

Copper 

Water 

Gold 

Alcohol 

Ether 

Arsenic 

Uraninm 

Rbodium 

Iridium 

Tungsten 

Nitrogen. 

It  is  wortby  of  particular  remark  tliat  the  same  subfitanee 
may  appear  to  be  either  magnetie  or  diamagnetie  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  medium  in  which  it  is  placed.  If  a  glass  rod 
be  suspended  horizontally  in  a  vessel  of  water  which  is  a  strongly 
diamagnetie  body,  it  will  point  axially,  like  a  rod  of  iron ;  wliere- 
as  the  same  rod,  if  suspended  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron 
which  is  magnetic,  will  point  in  the  equatorial  direction.  In  like 
manner  a  tube  containing  a  solution  of  sulpliate  of  iron  will  in 
pure  water  seem  to  bo  magnetic,  while  in  a  still  stronger  soiation 
of  the  sulphate  it  will  act  as  a  diamagnetie  substance ;  just  as  a 
soap  bubble  filled  with  carbonic  acid,  which  is  heavier  than  air, 
will  fall  to  the  ground,  while  if  filled  with  hydrogen,  which  is 
mach  lighter  than  the  atmosphere,  it  will  ascend. 

Air,  in  consequence  of  its  containing  oxygen  in  an  uncombined 
condition,  is  a  tiiagnetic  substance. 

(327)  The  saTns  Elements  m  amJnnation  may  he  Magnetic  or 
DiaTnagnetic  according  to  the  nature  of  the  Ooin^ownd. — One  of 
the  most  interesting  peculiarities  of  diamagnetiam  is  exliibited  in 
the  circumstance  l£at  the  same  body  may  assume  the  magnetic 
or  the  diamagnetie  state  according  to  the  nature  of  the  compound 
which  it  forms.  A  metal  may,  for  example,  occur  as  the  basis  or 
electro-positive  constituent  of  a  compound,  or  it  may  enter  into 
the  composition  of  those  substances  which  form  the  acid  or  elec- 
tro-negative constituent  of  the  compound.  A  good  illustration 
of  the  diflerence  thus  prodnced  occurs  in  the  case  of  iron.     Iron 
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acts  as  a  base  in  the  crystals  of  green  vitriol  {FeSO^-^l'E^O)  of 
whicli  the  metal  forms  about  a  nfth  by  weight,  and  it  gives  to 
them  a  decidedly  magnetic  power ;  but  in  the  yellow  ferrocy- 
aiiide  of  potassium  (K,^Cy,  +  3H,(?),  which  also  contains  iron, 
to  the  extent  of  more  tfian  an  eighth  of  its  weight,  the  crystals 
are  diamaffnetic.  The  iron  in  this  case  occurs  in  the  electro-uegar 
five  constituent  of  the  salt,  and  not  as  a  base.*  In  the  same 
way,  acid  chromate  of  potassinm  (K^CrO^,OrO^),  where  the  chro- 
mium forms  part  of  tlio  acid,  is  diamagnetic,  while  the  sulphate 
of  chromium  {Cr^ZSO^,  where  the  metal  acts  as  a  base,  is  deci- 
dedly magnetic.  Some  of  the  compounds  of  cobalt  exhibit  anal- 
ogous diilerer'— 


I-nfiuenoe  of  Structv/re  on  Diamagneliim. — -In  prose- 
cutmg  this  subject,  Tyndall  and  Knoblauch  (PhU.  Mag.,  1850, 
vol.  xxxvi.  p.  178,  and  xxxvii.  p.  1)  have  been  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  substance  may  appear  to  be  either  magnetic  or  dia- 
magnetic according  to  the  arrangement  of  its  component  parti- 
cles. It  must  not,  nowever,  be  supposed  that  there  is  not  a  real 
distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  substances ;  but  that,  under 
certain  circumstances,  a  truly  magnetic  body  may  appear  to  be 
diamagnetic  and  a  body  truly  diami^netie  may  appear  to  be 
magnetic.  The  following  experiment  may  be  cited  in  order  to 
explain  this  point.  A  small  flat  circular  disk  was  prepai-ed  with  a 
paste  of  wheaten  flour ;  and  in  tliis  disk  a  number  of  short  pieces 
of  iron  wire  were  placed,  all  parallel  to  eacli  other,  and  all  pass- 
ing from  one  surface  of  the  disk  to  the  other,  perpendicularly  to 
its  two  faces.  This  disk  was  suspended  from  a  fibre  of  ailk,  by 
its  edge,  in  a  vei-tical  direction,  between  the  poles  of  an  electro- 
magnet ;  but  though  it  was  undoubtedly  magnetic,  the  plate 
placed  itself  witli  its  faces  parallel  to  the  equator  of  the  magnetic 
field.  Each  of  the  short  pieces  of  wire,  however,  had  assumed 
the  axial  position,  although  the  disk  as  a  whole  arranged  itself  in 
a  diamagnetic  position. 

When  a  similar  disk  was  prepared  in  which  threads  of  bis- 
muth were  substituted  for  the  iron  wire,  the  disk  placed  itself  in 
the  magnetic  direction  with  its  faces  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
magnetic  field.  The  bismuth,  however,  is  unquestionably  dia- 
magnetic, and  each  of  the  pieces  of  this  metal  which  the  plate 
contaii^  assnmes  the  diamagnetic  direction. 

The  conclusion  which  Tyndall  and  Knoblauch  draw  from 
these  experiments  is,  that  if  in  a  magnetic  or  in  a  diamagnetic 
mass,  there  be  one  particular  direction  in  which  the  particles 
which  compose  it  are  more  closely  approximated  to  each  other 
than  in  any  other  direction,  the  line  which  corresponds  to  this 
direction  of  greatest  density  will  be  the  one  in  which  the  mag- 
netic or  diamagnetic  action  is  most  strongly  marked.  One  of 
the  experiments  made  in  support  of  this  view  is  the  following : — 

■  It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  the  red  ferrioyanide  of  potassium  is,  a«eording  t« 
Pliicker's  observation,  distinctly,  though  feebly,  magnetic      Faraday  «  "- 

BmoQg  the  diama^ctic  class. 
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Powdered  liismiith  was  foriried  hj  means  of  gum-water  into  a 
mass  enfficieiitly  coherent  to  be  worked  into  a  email  cylindrical 
bar  about  an  ineii  long  and  a  quarter  of  an  incb  tbielt,  Wben 
this  cylinder  was  suspended  by  its  centre  in  a  horizontal  direction 
between  the  poles  of  the  electi'o-magnet,  it  pointed  equatorially  as 
an  ordinary  bar  of  bismuth  would  have  done ;  but  when  this  same 
cylinder  was  compressed  laterally,  so  as  to  form  a  flat  plate,  it 
assumed  a  direction  with  its  face  parallel  to  the  axial  position, 
though  its  length  in  some  cases  was  ten  times  as  great  as  its 
thickness. 

Again,  carbonate  of  iron  is  a  magnetic  body  :  if  reduced  to 
fine  powder  and  formed  into  a  cylinder  similar  to  that  made  with 
the  bismuth,  it  will  point  axially,  or  like  a  magnet,  between  the 
poles ;  but  if  compressed  into  a  plate,  this  plate  will  set  with  its 
facus  parallel  to  the  equatorial  direction.  Here,  in  each  ca.se, 
those  parts  in  which  the  particles  of  the  bismuth,  or  the  salt  of 
iron,  are  by  compression  brought  the  nearest  to  each  other,  are 
those  in  which  the  diamagnetic  or  the  magnetic  action  predomi- 
nates. It  is  by  an  application  of  this  principle  that  Tyndall  and 
Knoblauch  account  for  the  fact  discovered  oy  Pliicker,  that  in 
all  crystalline  bodies  belonging  to  those  systems  which  exercise  a 
doubly  refractive  influence  on  light,  the  optic  axis  assumes  a  defi- 
nite direction  under  the  influence  of  the  electtro-magnet.  Assum- 
ing that  the  optic  axis  of  a  crystal  is  the  direction  in  which  the 
particles  of  the  crystal  have  experienced  the  greatest  degree  of 
condensation,  the  effects  obtained  by  experiment  admit  of  expla- 
nation. The  position  assumed  by  the  optic  axis  is  not  uniformly 
the  same  in  ditferent  specimens  of  the  same  substance,  though  in 
the  same  specimen  it  is  always  the  same.  For  example :  Iceland 
spar,  when  pure,  is  a  diamagnetic  substance;  but,  if  it  contain 
carbonate  of  iron,  it  exhibits  magnetic  properties.  In  the  coui-se 
of  their  researches,  Tyndall  and  Knoblauch  took  pieces  from  sev- 
eral specimens  of  Iceland  spar,  some  of  which  were  magnetic, 
others  diamagnetic.  These  different  samples  were  cut  in  the 
form  of  disks,  or  flat  circular  plates,  the  surfaces  of  which  were 
parallel  to  the  optic  axis  of  the  crystals.  When  the  disks  were 
suspended  horizontally  at  their  centres  between  the  poles  of  an 
electro-magnet,  bo  that  the  optic  axis  of  the  crystal  was  in  a  hori- 
zontal plane,  each  disk  always  assumed  a  determinate  direction. 
When  uie  disk  was  taken  from  a  magnetic  crystal,  the  optic  axis 
placed  iteelf  axially  between  the  poles ;  when  fj-om  a  diamagnetic 
crystal,  the  optic  axis  assumed  the  equatorial  direction.  IJius  it 
appears,  that  whether  the  crystal  be  magnetic  or  diamagnetic, 
the  action  is  exhibited  in  each  case  most  powerfully  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  optic  axis,  which  is  assumed  to  be  the  line  in  whicli 
the  particles  are  most  closely  approximated  to  each  other.  Far- 
aday has  shown  that  the  directive  force  of  the  crystal,  whether 
magnetic  or  diamagnetic,  diminishes  as  the  temperature  rises. 

(329)  Xaw  of  j)iamagneUo  Sepulsion. — It  has  been  ascer- 
tained \>j  E.  Becquerel  and  by  Tyndall,  that  the  diamagnetic  re- 
pulsion, as  measured  by  means  of  the  tomon  balance,  is  as  the 
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Bquare  of  the  intenBity  of  the  current.  The  phenomena  of  disr 
magiiotism  maj  be  accounted  for,  as  was  remarked  by  Faraday, 
on  tiie  supposition  that  electric  currents  are  circulating  aronnd 
the  particles  of  the  diamagnetie  body  in  a  direction  the  reverse 
of  those  which  are  supposSi  to  exist  in  magnetic  bodies,  tliongh 
he  was  unable  to  satisiy  himself,  by  experiment,  of  the  existence 
of  such  polarity ;  but  the  experiments  of  Keich,  of  Weber,*  and 

*  The  principle  of  Weber's  beantiful  apparatus,  with  which  Tjndall's  decisive  ei- 
perimeata  were  made,  will  he  understjiod  without  difficulty.  Let  n,  h'  (fig.  263)  repre- 
sent two  similar  rertieal  helicoa  of  copper  wire ;  a,  6,  c,  d,  two  bajs  of  blsmnth  f.r 
Other  diaiDagnetic  body  atCuched  to  corda  which  pass  over  the  wheels  w,  w',  so  that 


vsy 


.AIX, 


fliey  can,  by  moving  one  of  the  wheels,  be  placed,  at  pleasure,  in  alher  of  the  positions 
shown  in  fig.  26B,  1  and  2.  m  represcota  one  of  a  p^r  of  bar  magnets,  arranged  as- 
tniically,  and  delicately  suspended  side  by  ^de  by  a  few  fibres  of  unspun  silk,  t.  h  is 
a  mirror  attached  to  the  centre  of  the  magnet,  and  by  viewing  a  scale  reflecled  in  this 
minor  through  a  telescope  at  a  distance  of  8  or  10  feet,  the  smallest  deflection  of  the 
magnets  may  be  estimated  and  mesEured.  On  transmitting  a  voltaic  current  from  one  or 
two  oTGrOv^B  cells  through  the  coils  in  opposite  directions,  tho  bismuth  bars  within  the  he- 
Eces  will  become  diamagnctizcd ;  and  by  carefiiHy  rwsii^  or  lowering  the  astatic  bars  bk, 
>ft,ahownmBectioiiwiththecoil3H,H',infig.  204,  untU  they  are  oppo^te  the  middle  of 
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of  Tyndall  {Phil.  Trans..,  1855,  1856),  appear  to  have  proved 
conclusively  that  bodies  which  are  nnder  diamagnetie  iimueiiee, 
exhibit  polar  characters.  The  polarity  of  these  bodies  is  such 
that  a  diamagnetie  substance  possesses  a  feeble  magnetic  polarity, 
the  magnetism  of  each  pole  being  similar  to  that  of  the  pole  of 
the  inducing  magnet  in  its  vicinity :  whereas  in  an  ordinary 
magnetic  substance  the  inducing  magnetism  is  opposite  to  that 
of  the  magnetic  pole  by  which  the  magnetism  is  elicited, 

(330)  Definite  QuantUy  of  Force;  Indestructibility  of  Force  : 
Mtitual  Itelations  of  Different  Kinds  of  Force. — The  progress 
of  philosophical  inquiries  for  many  years  past  has  been  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  produce  a  growing  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the 
active  cultivators  of  science,  that  force  is  equally  indestructible 
with  matter ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  amount  of  force  wliich 
is  in  operation  in  the  earth  (probably  in  the  solar  system),  is  aa 
definite  as  that  of  the  material  elements  through  which  its  exist- 
ence is  made  known  to  us. 

That  the  quantity  of  force  associated  with  matter  is  definite, 
may  be  illustrated  in  various  ways  ;  one  or  two  examf)les  must 
suffice.  The  first  which  we  will  select  will  show  the  fixity  in  the 
proportion  of  heat  which  is  associated  with  a  given  quantity  of 
matter.  A  pound  of  chai'coaf,  when  burned  with  a  free  supply 
"of  air,  combines  with  %\  lb,  of  oxygen,  and  produces  Z%  lb.  of 
carbonic  acid.  The  chemical  action  produced  by  this  combustion 
is  attended  with  the  extrication  of  a  definite  quantity  of  heat : 
and  this  amount  of  heat,  if  it  be  applied  without  loss,  is  sufficient 
to  convert  12|  lb.  of  water  at  60°,  into  steam  at  212°  F. :  associ- 
ated with  each  pound  of  charcoal  there  must  therefore  be  a  defi- 
nite amoniit  of  power,  which  is  brought  into  action  when  that 
charcoal  is  burned.  A  difierent  but  equally  definite  amount  of 
heat  is  emitted  when  a  pound  of  phosplioma,  of  sulphur,  of  hy- 
drogen, or  of  any  other  combustible  is  burned  witli  fr-ee  access  of 

the  coils,  a  positaon  may  be  found  in  wliich  the  magaets  become  indLfferent  t»  the  action 
of  the  current  li^  wbilst  the  apparatus  la  thus  arranged,  the  wheel  w  be  turned  to  the  right, 
the  bismuth  bars  wilt  be  brought  into  the  position,  f^  265, 1,  and  a  deflection  of  tbe  aslalia 
magnets  will  be  effected.  The  lower  end,  ft,  of  one  bismath  bar,  if  polar,  would  be 
(from  the  rererseii  direction  of  the  currents  in  the  heUces)  in  the  same  condition  as  the 
upper  end,  e,  of  the  other  bismuth  bar,  and  each  will  therefore  attract  one  particular 
end,  say  the  north,  of  eMh  magnet  compoaing  the  asla^e  combmatlon,  and  would  re- 
pel the  south  end ;  each  conspiring  to  produce  a  deflection  of  bolh  magnela  m  the  samo 
direction:  but  on  turning  the  wheel  to  the  leit,  so  as  to  bring  the  biamuth  bar^  into  the 
pc^don  shown  in  265,  2,  the  astatic  combination  will  be  deflected  to  an  equal  extent 
m  the  opposite  directian. 

These  effecta  are  most  marked  witi  bodies  like  bismuth  and  antimony,  which  bava 
the  greatest  liaraagnetJc  energy;  but  they  are  also  distinctly  shown  even  Li  non-con- 
ducting bodies,  such  as  heavy  glass,  phosphorus,  and  aulphur. 

If  solid  biamuth  give  a  deviation  which  ia  i  .... 

employed,  tlie  following  table  will  represent  tl 
bodies  enumerated  in  it; — 


Powdered  bismuth 

37 

Heavy  glass  .. 
Phosphorus  .. 
Distilled  watei 
Calc-spar   .... 
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air  (199  et  aeq).  Tlie  quantity  of  electricity  associated  witli  a 
given  quantity  of  matter  is  equally  definite  (282).  When  a  piece 
of  amalgamated  zinc  is  placed  in  voltaic  relation  with  a  platu  of 
platinum  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  for  each  pound  of  zinc  whicli 
13  dissolved,  a  quantity  of  electricity  is  liberated,  by  means  of 
■which  a  pound  of  metallic  copper  may  be  separated  from  the  so- 
lution of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  sulphate  of  copper,  or  3f  ILi 
of  silver  may  be  reduced  from  a  solation  of  nitrat«  of  silver. 

But  it  appears  further,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  de- 
struction of  foi'ce.  The  cases  in  which  a  superficial  examination 
would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  force  is  annihilated,  show  on 
closer  investigation  that  such  a  supposition  is  erroneous.  TJie 
only  mode  in  which  we  can  judge  of  the  existence  of  a  force  is 
from  the  effects  which  it  produces,  and  of  these  etfects  that  which 
is  most  universal  is  the  power  either  of  producing  motion,  of  ar- 
resting it,  or  of  altering  its  direction :  whatever  possesses  this 
power  has  been  looked  upon  aa  a  form  of  force.  Motion  is  con- 
sequently regarded  as  the  signal  of  force.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  sliowing  that  gravity,  elasticity,  cohesion,  and  adhesion,  are  all 
forces  in  the  sense  of  the  above  definition.  But  even  the  more 
subtle  and  complex  agents — flight,  heat,  electricity,  magnetism, 
and  chemical  action,  are  all  capable  of  originating  motion,  and 
may  thus  fairly  be  admitted  under  the  definition  of  force  above 
given.* 

It  will  be  found  that  in  all  cases  in  which  force  disappears,  it 
has  exjiended  itself  either  in  eliciting  or  setting  into  action  an 
equivalent  amount  of  some  other  force,  or  else  it  has  temporai-ily 
disappeared  in  producing  a  definite  amonnt  of  motion.  In  this  case 
it  is  especially  to  be  remarked  that  the  amount  of  motion  which 
it  has  thus  brought  into  action,  when  that  motion  is  destroyed, 
will  again  give  rise  either  to  an  equal  amount  of  the  force  which 
originally  produced  it,  or  to  an  equivalent  quantity  of  some  other 
manifestation  of  force. 

For  example,  tlie  chemical  action  between  charcoal  and  oxy- 
gen terminates  as  soon  as  the  charcoal  is  wholly  converted  into 
carbonic  acid ;  and  a  quantity  of  heat,  which  is  equivalent  to 
that  amount  of  chemical  action,  remains  as  the  representative  of 
the  force  thus  expended.  The  heat  which  has  thus  been  devel- 
oped is  ready  to  do  other  work ;  it  may  be  employed  in  convert- 
ing a  certain  quantity  of  water  into  steam,  and  the  steam  so  ob- 
tained can  be  applied  to  the  production  of  motion,  the  amount 
of  which  maybe  measured  by  determining  the  number  of  pounds 
weight  which  can  be  lifted  through  a  given  distance  by  the  steam 
thus  produced.  Motion  may  again  oe  made  to  produce  heat^ 
and,  as  Joule's  experiments  show,  the  quantity  of  heat  thus  de- 
veloped is  strictly  determined  by  the  amount  of  motion  which  is 
applied  to  its  development. 

It  appears,  however,  not  only  that  force  is  definite  in  its 
amount,  and  indestructible  in  its  essence,  but  that  many  of  the 

>f  l^ht,  (or  wblcliH  whf  u  it  has  di^ppeared  by  alHinrptiini 
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more  important  varieties  of  force  are  intimately  related,  and  are 
capable  in  turn  of  eliciting  each  other.  The  forces  amongst  which 
such  mutual  relations  have  been  experimentally  provea  to  exist 
in  the  closet  manner,  are  those  of  light,  heat,  electricity,  magnet- 
ism, and  chemical  attraction.  The  transfer  of  any  one  of  these 
forces  from  one  point  to  another,  or,  in  other  words,  the  exertion 
of  any  one  of  these  forces,  is  always  attended  with  a  collateral 
manifestation  of  one  or  more  of  the  other  forms  of  force.  In  the 
action  of  a  voltaic  circuit,  consisting  of  a  single  pair  of  plates  of 
aino  and  platinum,  the  solution  of  a  certain  quantity  of  zinc,  or 
the  dwrnioal  ac^on  between  the  zinc  and  the  acid,  may  be  made 
to  develop  several  forces — viz. :  1.  Electricity,  but  tiiere  is  no 
direct  manifestation  of  this  force  so  long  as  the  circuit  is  closed. 
3.  Ghermotd  action  .*  if  a  voltameter,  charged  with  a  solution  of 
Bulphate  of  copper,  be  interposed  in  the  circuit  between  two  elec- 
trodes of  copper,  a  certain-  quantity  of  copper,  corresponding  to 
the  zinc  which  is  being  dissolved  in  the  battery,  will  be  deposited 
on  one  electrode,  whilst  a  corresponding  ainount  of  copper  will 
be  dissolved  from  the  other  electrode.  Here  is  a  chemical  action, 
which  corresponds  in  amount  to  that  which  is  taking  place  be- 
tween the  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  in  the  active  cell  of  the  bat- 
tery. 3.  Magnetism :  if  the  connecting  wive  be  coiled  around  a 
piece  of  soft  iron,  the  iron  will  become  powerfully  magnetic  for 
the  time  during  which  the  current  ie  travei"sing  the  conducting 
wire.  4.  H-at:  if,  whilst  the  voltameter,  the  electro-magnet, 
and  the  galvanometer  are  still  included  in  the  circuit,  part  ot  the 
circuit  be  composed  of  a  thin  wire  which  traverses  the  bulh  of 
Harris's  air  thermometer,  an  elevation  of  temperature  in  the  wire 
proportioned  to  the  amount  of  electricity  in  circulation  will  be 
obtained,  but  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  heat  evolved  the 
chemical  action  is  lessened,  and  the  power  of  the  magnet  is  re- 
duced ;  and  5.  Light :  on  interrupting  the  connexion  of  any  part 
of  the  circuit,  a  bright  epark  is  obtained.  Chemical  attraction, 
then,  while  in  operation,  can  throw  a  current  of  electricity  into 
circulation,  and  a  current  of  electricity  will  develop  an  equivalent 
amount  of  magnetism  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  such  cur- 
rent. It  also  produces  in  conductors,  heat  proportioned  to  the 
resistance  which  it  experiences,  and  if  the  heat  be  sufficiently  in- 
tense, it  is  attended  with  the  emission  of  light. 

The  observations  of  Favre  already  quoted  (280)  showing  the 
dependence  of  the  quantity  of  heat  evolved  in  any  given  circuit 
upon  the  amount  of  magnetic  or  mechanical  work  which  it  is 
producing,  afford  interesting  additional  proofs  of  the  important 
proposition  that  force  is  never  really  either  generated  or  de- 
stroyed. Man  has  but  the  power  to  elicit  it  when  latent,  to 
transfer  its  energy  to  new  points,  or  to  change  tlie  form  of  its 
manifestation  so  as  to  obtain  an  equivalent  amount  of  power 
under  new  conditions. 

The  more  closely  the  investigation  is  followed  in  this  direc- 
tion, the  more  completely  is  the  truth  of  this  principle  rendered 
manifest.     Thus  Soret  {Comptea  Rendus,  xlv.  301)  transmitted  a 
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continuouB  electric  current  through  portions  of  conductors  ■which, 
like  Ampere's  wires  (fig.  236),  are  free  to  obey  their  mntaal  im- 
pulse of  attraction  and  repulsion  ;  and  he  found  that  if  the  mOTe- 
able  conductors  were  allowed  to  approach  each  other  in  aeeord- 
anee  with  the  direction  of  the  attraction,  a  diminution  of  tlie  in- 
tensity of  the  current  is  observed  during  the  occurrence  of  this 
motion, — a  portion  of  the  intensity  of  the  current  being  expended 
in  the  production  of  motion.  lif,  ou  the  other  hand,  a  compul- 
sory movement  in  opposition  to  the  attractive  force  is  eifected, 
the  intensity  of  tlie  current  is  increased  during  tlie  act  of  move- 
ment. 

Again,  the  same  observer  found,  as  might  indeed  have  been 
anticipated  from  Faraday's  magneto-electric  researches  (811),  that 
if  a  battery  in  connexion  with  a  helix  be  in  conducting  communi- 
cation with  a  galvanometer,  the  current  through  the  galvanom- 
eter is  reduced  dnring  the  introduction  of  a  soft  iron  core  into 
the  axis  of  the  helix ;  but  it  is  increased  at  the  moment  of  witb- 
di-awing  the  iron  core.  The  introduction  of  a  non-magnetic  sub- 
stance, such  as  a  core  of  copper,  produce  no  sensible  effect. 

We  have  already  traced  briefly  the  evolution  of  electricity 
from  chemical  action  ;  and  Faraday  has  further  shown  that  the 
electricity  developed  by  friction  in  the  ordinary  electrical  ma- 
chine produces  either  a  corresponding  amount  of  magnetic  action 
on  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer,  or  an  equivalent  amount  of 
chemical  decomposition  in  electrolytes  through  which  it  is  trans- 
mitted (397) ;  whilst  in  the  fusion  of  metallic  wires  we  have  evi- 
dence of  its  heating  power,  and  in  the  electric  spark  we  see  its 
agency  in  producing  light. 

The  experiments  of  Faraday,  followed  by  those  of  other  phi- 
losophers, nave  proved  that  the  motion  of  a  magnet  of  a  given 
strength,  under  certain  conditions,  produces,  in  a  closed  metallic 
conductor,  a  definite  current  of  electricity,  and  through  the  elec- 
tricity thus  set  in  motion,  light,  heat,  and  chemical  action  may 
be  developed,  as  is  beautifiilly  shown  in  the  magneto-electric  ma- 
chme(315). 

On  the  other  hand,  heat  may  he  made  to  develop  electricity  ; 
and  the  thermo-multiplier  (317)  of  Kobili  and  Melloni  shows  that 
the  euiTent  of  electricity  which  is  produced  is  exactly  propor- 
tioned, cmteris  pwrihvis,  to  the  amount  of  heat  by  which  it  is  ex- 
cited. The  ignition  of  solid  matter  shows  tliat  heat  may  elicit 
light  under  favourable  circumstances.  It  further  appeai-s  that 
heat  may  excite  chemical  action  ;  and  as  it  may  also  give  rise  to 
a  current  of  electricity,  through  that  current  of  electricity  it  may 
produce  the  development  of  magnetism. 

Light  may  produce  important  chemical  actions,  hut  these  ac- 
tions have  only  in  a  few  cases  been  reduced  to  a  form  in  which 
they  can  develop  electricity,  magnetism,  or  heat.  The  definite 
connexion  of  light  with  the  other  forces,  and  the  quantitative 
valuation  of  that  relation  still  remain  to  be  wrought  ont.  In- 
deed, the  subject  appears  to  offer  a  field  for  research,  difficult 
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because  as  yet  scarcely  trodden,  though  fuH  of  interest  and 
promise. 

T]ie  reader  who  desires  to  pursue  the  subject  of  the  mutual 
relations  of  different  kinds  of  force,  is  referred  to  an  interesting 
essay  on  the  subject  by  Grove,  entitled  On  the  Correlation  of  the 
Physical  Forces.  For  further  information  on  the  other  subjects 
which  have  been  treated  of  in  this  chapter,  in  addition  to  the 
papers  already  quoted,  the  student  is  referred  to  the  important 
series  of  memoirs  by  Faraday,  published  during  the  last  thirty 
years  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  which  have  also  been 
reprinted  in  a  separate  tbrm ;  or  to  the  Treatises  of  Becquerel 
and  De  La  Hive  on  Klectrioity  and  Magnetism,  and  to  Tyndali'a 
work  on  Seat  considered  as  a  Mode  of  Motion. 
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Bpedjio   Ora/oities 


to  Degrees  of  Baum^s  Hy- 
tha/n  Water  {Poggidli). 


I>.it««.  gg 

YlV 

-O-^^ei. 

Bpeciao 
Gravity. 

.„» 

fipw^fle 

B^ 

Sp^^Ifio 

0           1 

nno 

19 

1-153 

38 

\W,1 

57 

16')3 

1       1 

m 

SO 

1 

161 

1370 

68 

SI 

1 

171 

40 

3           1 

m, 

23 

1 

1HII 

41 

1397 

bO 

1-711 

4           1 

\m 

S3 

1 

1110 

43 

1410 

61 

1-733 

6           1 

)Hli 

S4 

199 

43 

14i4 

17a3 

6           1 

IW 

25 

1 

SIO 

44 

14j8 

63 

7           1 

1 

321 

45 

145J 

64 

1-231 

46 

9           1 

:iH7 

1-343 

47 

1483 

66 

1846 

10           1 

ITH 

1-353 

48 

140S 

07 

1873 

11           1 

■m 

30 

1-364 

49 

1514 

31 

1-375 

50 

13           1 

\m 

33 

1-286 

51 

1546 

70 

1916 

14           1 

KHS 

33 

1-397 

53 

1563 

71 

1974 

15           1 

lUi 

34 

1-309 

53 

1580 

73 

35 

1-320 

64 

1^97 

17           1 

VAX 

36 

l-y33 

55 

18           1 

143 

37 

1-345 

56 

11,34 

Sjpedjio   Gramtics  on  Baum^s  Scale  for  Liquids  lighter  than 
Water  (Franomi/r). 


D^greffi. 

Specific 

.„ 

Sp«dflc 

Bpeisaa 
Bravily. 

D^THS. 

Spedfio 

10 

1-000 

S3 

0-918 

36 

0-849 

49 

0-789 

11 

0-993 

34 

0-913 

37 

0-844 

50 

0-907 

13 

0-980 

36 

0-901 

39 

0-834 

63 

0-777 

14 

0-973 

27 

0-896 

40 

0-830 

0-773 

15 

0-967 

0-890 

41 

54 

0-885 

42 

17 

0-954 

30 

0-880 

43 

0-816 

56 

0-760 

18 

0-943 

31 

0-874 

44 

0-811 

57 

0-757 

0-869 

45 

30 

33 

0-864 

43 

SI 

34 

0-859 

47 

33 

0-924 

35 

0-854 

48 

0-794 
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The  degrees  of  Twaddell's  hydrometer  are  readily  converted 
into  their  corresponding  specific  gi-avities  by  multiplying  tliem  by 
5,  and  adding  1000.     The  following  ia  a  short  table  of 

Degrees  on  TwaddeWs  Hydrometer,  and  the  corresponding 
Speoijla  Gra/oities, 


.„ 

S;. 

^^ 

s;. 

..^ 

Gravity 

.„ 

Specifio 

1 

1-005 

8 

1-040 

15 

1075 

33 

1-110 

2 

1010 

S 

1-045 

16 

1080 

23 

1-115 

3 

1-015 

10 

1-050 

17 

1-085 

24 

1-120 

4 

1-020 

11 

1055 

1-090 

1-125 

1-025 

13 

6 

1-030 

13 

1-065 

20 

1-100 

27 

1-135 

7 

1-035 

14 

1-070 

21 

1-105 

28 

1-140 

EngKsh  Weights 

2nd  Measures.- 

—A'Goirdwp 

oiH. 

,^ 

Stadune. 

Dunim 

.. 

Qtb. 

Cwt 

«. 

1 

27 -a4 

437-5 

7000 

196000 

784000 

15680000 

1 
16 

356 

71 G8 

38673 

B73440 

1 

16 

448 

1703 

35840 

1 

113 
2240 

1 
4 
80 

1 

90 

1 

Drachm 

Troy  Weight. 


„_ 

Dwttl 

Oon^ 

lb. 

Gram. 

Pem^weight 

1 

34 

480 

5760 

1 

20 
240 

1 
13 

1 

1  GaUon 
IPint 
1  Fluid  oa 
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1  MUUgramrai 
1  Cectigranmi 
1  DeoigramnK 


0-015433 
0-154323 
1-543384 
15-432348 
15432-348 


85-3739  = 


Comparison  of  Freneh  and  English  Measures  of  Length. 


1  IVIillimpiTfi 

= 

0-03fl3707£ 

1  Defimetre 

3-037079 

39-37079 

1  Kilometre 

= 

39370-79 

The  length  of  the  platinum 


=     S380-899  =      1093-033 

eatimated  at  tlie  temperature  of  33° 
the  Bcgliali  ataudard  yard  at  63°  F. 
1  Englisb.  inch,  ia  equal  to  25  "4  millimetrea. 


w  id  Grains. 

Log.  grammeB  +  ■188433  +  1  =  log.  grains. 

To  Medueg  Oulie  Centimetrea  to  OvMa  Inches. 

Log.  oubio  oentimetrea  4-  ( "7855007  —  2)  =  log.  oubic  mohea. 

To  Seduce  MUlimet/rea  ic  Inches. 

Log.  millimetre  +  (-5951663  —  3)  log,  inches. 

To  Convert  Grains  into  Grammes. 

Log.  grains  +  (-8115680  —  2)  =  log.  grammes. 

To  Convert  OvMe  In^us  into  GubK  Gentiinetres. 

Log.  cubic  inches  +  "2144993  +  1  =  log.  cuHo  centimetres. 

To  Convert  Inches  into  Millimetres. 

Log.  iacheB  +  "4048337  +  1  =  log.  millimetres. 


*  This  determination  of  the  gramme  -waa  made  from  the  tilc^Tafflme  dea 
ArchiTes  by  Pcofeasor  W.  H.  MiEer,  iu.  fixing  the  national  standards  {Phil.  Trans. 
185S,  893). 

t  The  metre,  at  the  time  that  its  length  was  fixed  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment, was  supposed  to  be  a  ten-millionth  part  of  a  quadrant  of  a  meridian  circle 
of  the  earth  passing  throi^h  Dlmtirk  and  Barcelona.  Subsequent  more  extended 
geodetic  measurements  have  shown  that  it  differs  from  this  by  about  tAtit  of  its 
length.  The  standard  platinum  matie  of  Borda  at  0'  C.  ia  equal  to  -°'^'°—  of 
the  English  bronae  standard  yard  at  S2°  F. 

U 
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For  Conversion  of  Metrioal  into  English 
A.   Length. 


Methtcai,  to  English. 

k.™..™m^.c^.                1 

"■»£sr" 

..-..„- 

MiUlmetcea, 

.„„..„ 

1  =  0-OS937 
3  =  0-07874 

3  =  0-11811 

4  =  0-15748 

5  =  0-19685 

6  =  0-33632 

7  =  0-27559 

8  =  0-31496 

9  ==  0-35433 
25-".  =  nearly  1 

inch. 

1  =    3-3809 
3  =    6-5618 

3  =    9-8427 

4  =  13-1236 

5  =  10-4045 

6  =  19-6854 

7  =  23-0663 

8  =  30-3473 

9  =  39-5281 

1  =    25-4 

2  =    50-8 
3=    76-3 
4  =  101-6 
B  ~  127-0 

6  =  153-4 

7  =  177-8 

9  =  338-6 
4  inches  —  rather 
more  tT-fli  10™- 

1  =  0-3048 

2  =  0-6096 

3  =  0-9144 

4  =  1-2102 

5  =  1-5340 

7  =  3-1S36 

8  =  2-4384 

9  =  2-7433 

B.   Capacitt. 
Metrical  to  English. 


1.  CubiQ  Centimetres. 

2.i.i.«sfonuid 

8  lit^toPtat. 

4.Lit^t.G.«™« 

to  Cabio  Inthf  E. 

Ouneea. 

1  -  0-061024 

1  -    35-3754 

1  -    176377 

1  =  0-22047 

2  -  0-133048 

3  -    70-5508 

2-    3-53754 

3  -  0-44094 

8  -  O-183073 

3  -  105-8263 

3  -    5-39131 

3  =  0-66141 

4  ~  0-244096 

4-141-1016 

5  -  176-3770 

6-211-6534 

6  -  10-58363 

7  -  346-9378 

7  -  12-34039 

7-  1-54330 

8  -  14-11016 

8  -  1-70377 

9  =  0-549316 

9  =  317-4786 

0  =  15-87393 

9  =  1-98424 

The  capaciiy  of  a  litre  is  that  of  a  cube  each  side  of  wMch  is  a  decimetre. 


English  to  Metrical. 

1.  Oiblclnch^to 

..„.,.„» 

.e^.„„^ 

1  -  0-56699 

1  -    4-5358 

3  -   33-774 

2  -    56-699 

3  -  1-13398 

2  =    9-0717 

3  -    49-161 

3-    85-048 

3  -  1-70097 

3  -  13-0076 

4  -    65 -548 

4  -  113-398 

4  -  2-26796 

4  =  18-1434 

5-  141-747 

6  -  3-83495 

5  -  33-6793 

6-    98-322 

8  -  170096 

6  -  3-40194 

6  =  37-3153 

7  -  114-709 

7  -  198-446 

7  =  81-7510 

8  -  131-096 

8  -  236-796 

8  -  4-33593 

8  =  86-3869 

9  =  147-483 

9  =  365-146 

9  =  5-10291 

9  =  40-8328 
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0.  Weight. 

Metrical  to  English. 

J    Hrammeato 

a.  Kil<!gramme9 

Grains. 

to  Ounces. 

t«  PoandB. 

1  -    15-432348 

1  -    35-2739 

1  =    3-S04G 

2  -    70-6478 

3  -    4-4093 

3-    48'297044 

3  -  105-8317 

3  =    6-fiI38 

4-    fll -729393 

4 -141 -0958 

4  =    8-8184 

B  -    77-181740 

5  -  176-3695 

5  =  11-0330 

6  -    93-594088 

6  ^  211-6434 

6  =  13-3276 

7  -  108-0384S6 

7  -  346-9173 

7  =  15-4333 

8  -  133-458784 

8  -  383-1913 

0  =  133-891133 

B  =  817-4651 

9  =  19-8414 

A  milligramme  ia  about  ^  grain. 


English  to  Metrical. 

1.  amtoBto&raiiidl^a. 

S  ounce,  to 

S.  Founds  to 

4.  Honaretlwe^hU 

1  -  0-06479 

1  -    38-349 

1  -  0-45358 

1  -    50-80097 

2  -  0-12959 

2  ~    66 -699 

2  -  0-90717 

2-101-60194 

3  =  0-1M39 

3=    85-018 

3-1-36079 

3  =.  153-40291 

4  -  0-25919 

4  -  113-398 

4  -  1-81434 

4  -  303  30368 

5-141-747 

6  -  3-36793 

5  ~  354  00485 

0  =  0-38879 

6  -  17<)-09S 

6  =  2-73153 

0  -  304-80583 

7  -  0-45359 

7  -  198-446 

7  =  3-17510 

7  -  355-60679 

8  -  0-51S38 

8  -  236-796 

8  =  3-63869 

8  -  406-40736 

9  =  0-5S319 

9  =  256-146 

9  =  457-30873 
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Values  of  MiUvmetres  in  English  Inches. 


MilH- 

BneHali 

Milll- 

BnsliBb 

mrtraa. 

meh^B. 

1     -    003937079 

45 

_ 

1-7716 

135 

=      4-941 

3     -     0-07874108 

50 

1-968 

130 

=      5-118 

3     -    0-1I811237 

55 

3-165 

135 

-      6-315 

60 

3-363 

140 

=      5-513 

2-659 

145 

S-T6S 

150 

^      5-906 

155 

-      6-103 

8     -    0-31400633 

80 

3 -149 

160 

=      6-299 

g     -     0-35433711 

85 

165 

=      6-496 

10    -    0-39370790 

90 

8-543 

170 

=      6-693 

13    -    0'5905 

95 

8-740 

175 

-      6-890 

30    -    0-7874 

500 

3-937 

180 

=      7-087 

4-134 

185 

4-331 

190 

-      7-480 

35     -     1-3779 

115 

4-538 

1S5 

=      7-677 

40    =    1-5748 

130 

= 

4-744 

200 

=      7-874 

Table  of  the  corresponding  heights  of  the  Barometer  in  Milli- 
metres and  English  Inches, 


YiUi- 

English 

MM- 

English 

imu- 

Enelidi 

iuches. 

netaa. 

mc-tr^s. 

InoHea. 

730      = 

38-847 

789      = 

29-095 

758 

_ 

39-843 

721       = 

38 -see 

740      = 

S9-134 

759 

732      = 

28-435 

741       = 

39-174 

760 

723      = 

28-465 

742      = 

39-313 

761 

39-961 

734      = 

38-504 

743      = 

29-253 

763 

30  000 

735      = 

38-543 

744      = 

29-393 

763 

30-039 

730      = 

38-583 

745      = 

39-831 

764 

30-079 

737      = 

746      = 

29-370 

765 

30-118 

728      = 

38-662 

747      = 

29-410 

766 

30-158 

730      = 

28-701 

748      = 

29-449 

767 

30-197 

730      = 

S8-740 

749      = 

39-488 

7ti8 

30 -336 

731      = 

38-780 

750      = 

39-528 

769 

80-376 

733      = 

38-819 

751      = 

39-507 

770 

30-315 

733       = 

28-858 

753      = 

29-606 

771 

30-355 

734      = 

28-898 

753      = 

39-645 

773 

30-894 

735       = 

28-937 

754      = 

29-685 

773 

30-483 

736      = 

28-976 

755      = 

29-734 

774 

80-478 

737      = 

29-016 

756      = 

39-704 

775 

30-512 

738      = 

29-055 

757      = 

29-803 
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T(M6  fof 


the  Conversion 
mometer 


of  Degrees  on  the  Centig 
those  of  Fahrenheit  Scale. 


fill 
!  Ther- 


.„.. 

"Fah. 

.c„ 

-FalL 

.0... 

"Fah. 

"Cent. 

.». 

-100 

_  148-0 

-44 

-47 '3 

12 

63-6 

68 

154-4 

-  M 

-  148 -3 

-43 

-45-4 

IS 

55-4 

69 

156-3 

-  98 

-144-4 

-43 

-43-8 

14 

57-3 

70 

168-0 

-  97 

-143-6 

-41 

-41-8 

15 

59-0 

71 

159-8 

-  oe 

-  UO-8 

-40 

-400 

16 

60-8 

73 

161-6 

-  95 

-  139  0 

-38-3 

17 

63-6 

73 

183-4 

-  94 

-  137-3 

-36-4 

18 

64-4 

74 

185-3 

-  93 

-  135-4 

-37 

-34-6 

19 

66-3 

75 

167-0 

-  93 

-133-6 

-36 

20 

68-0 

76 

168-8 

-  91 

-131-8 

-35 

-31-0 

31 

69 -8 

77 

170-e 

-  30 

-  130-0 

-34 

-30-3 

71-8 

78 

173-4 

-  89 

-138-3 

-33 

-27-4 

33 

73-4 

79 

174-3 

-  136-4 

-33 

-35-6 

75-3 

80 

176  0 

-  87 

-124-6 

-31 

-33-8 

25 

77-0 

81 

177-8 

-  133-8 

-30 

-33-0 

36 

78-8 

179-8 

-  85 

-131-0 

-39 

-20-3 

27 

80-6 

181-4 

-  84 

-  119  3 

-28 

-18-t 

83-4 

84 

183-2 

-  83 

-  117-4 

-37 

-16-6 

39 

84-3 

85 

185-0 

-  115-6 

-36 

-14-8 

30 

86-0 

86 

-  81 

-  113-8 

-35 

-13-0 

31 

87-8 

87 

-  80 

-  1130 

-34 

-11-3 

89-6 

190-4 

-  79 

-  llG-3 

-   9-4 

33 

91-4 

89 

-  78 

-  108-4 

-   76 

34 

90 

194-0 

—  77 

-106-6 

-31 

-    5-8 

35 

95-0 

91 

195-8 

-  76 

-104-8 

-20 

-   4-0 

38 

96-8 

197-6 

-  75 

-103  0 

-19 

-   2-3 

37 

98-6 

93 

109-4 

-  74 

-101-3 

-18 

-   0-4 

38 

100-4 

94 

301-3 

-  73 

-    99-4 

-17 

+   1-4 

103-3 

95 

303  0 

-  73 

-    97-6 

-16 

3-3 

40 

104-0 

96 

304'8 

-  71 

-    95-8 

-15 

5'0 

41 

105-8 

97 

206-6 

-  70 

-    04-0 

-14 

6-8 

43 

107-8 

B8 

308-4 

-  69 

-    93-3 

-13 

8-6 

43 

109-4 

m 

310-2 

-  68 

-    90-4 

-13 

10-4 

44 

111-2 

100 

213-0 

-  67 

-11 

12-3 

45 

113-0 

101 

313-8 

-10 

14  0 

49 

114-8 

103 

215-6 

-  65 

-    85-0 

-   9 

15-8 

47 

116-6 

103 

317-4 

-  64 

-   8 

17-8 

48 

118-4 

104 

319-3 

-  63 

-    81-4 

-    7 

19-4 

49 

130-3 

105 

331-0 

-  63 

-    79-6 

-   6 

31-3 

50 

133-0 

108 

-  61 

-    77-8 

-   6 

33-0 

51 

123-8 

107 

-  60 

-    76-0 

-   4 

24 '8 

53 

135-5 

108 

238.4 

-  59 

-    74-3 

-    3 

38-6 

53 

137 '4 

109 

-  58 

—  73-4 

-    3 

28-4 

54 

139 '3 

110 

230-0 

-  57 

-   70-6 

-    1 

80-3 

55 

131-0 

111 

231-8 

-  50 

-    68-8 

0 

33.0 

56 

133-8 

113 

333-6 

-  55 

-    67-0 

+    1 

33-8 

57 

134-6 

113 

335-4 

-  64 

-    65-3 

3 

35-6 

68 

136-4 

114 

337-3 

-  53 

-    63-4 

8 

37 '4 

59 

138-3 

115 

339-0 

-  53 

-    61-6 

4 

39-3 

60 

140-0 

118 

340-8 

-  51 

-    59-8 

5 

41-0 

61 

141-8 

117 

343-8 

-  50 

-    58-0 

6 

43-8 

83 

143-6 

118 

244-4 

-  49 

-    56-3 

7 

44-6 

63 

145-4 

119 

246-3 

-  48 

-    64-4 

8 

46-4 

64 

147-2 

130 

248-0 

-  47 

-   53-6 

9 

48-2 

65 

149-0 

131 

349-8 

-  46 

-   50-8 

10 

50-0 

66 

160-8 

133 

351-6 

-  45 

-   49-0 

11 

61-8 

67 

153-6 

123 

353-4 
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512  APPENDIX. 

Conversion  of  Degrees  on  the  Centrigrade  Thermometer  into 
those  of  FahrsrJieit  Scale. 


=  Cait 

"FaU. 

•0=.. 

..^ 

•Ctent. 

.„. 

"Cent. 

=  .^. 

124 

255 '2 

180 

356-0 

336 

450-8' 

393 

557-6 

125 

357  0 

181 

357-8 

237 

458-6 

293 

559-4 

126 

258-8 

182 

359-6 

238 

4G0-4 

30i 

561-3 

137 

260-6 

183 

361-4 

462-3 

395 

563-0 

128 

302-4 

184 

240 

464  0 

390 

564-8 

129 

S64-3 

185 

365  0 

241 

465-8 

297 

560-0 

130 

3660 

186 

467-6 

298 

508-4 

131 

267-8 

187 

"i" 

570-3 

132 

289-6 

188 

370-4 

244 

4713 

300 

572-0 

133 

271-4 

189 

373-3 

345 

r3  0 

301 

573-8 

134 

273-3 

190 

374-0 

246 

4~4  8 

303 

575-6 

135 

275-0 

191 

375-8 

247 

476  6 

303 

577-4 

13S 

376-8 

192 

877-6 

248 

478  4 

304 

579-3 

137 

278-6 

193 

379-4 

249 

480  2 

30S 

581-0 

138 

380-4 

194 

881-3 

3o0 

482  0 

806 

583-8 

13a 

383-2 

195 

383  0 

251 

483  8 

307 

584-6 

140 

2840 

196 

384-8 

253 

485  6 

308 

686-4 

141 

285-8 

197 

386-6 

251 

487  4 

309 

588-3 

142 

387-6 

198 

388-4 

2t>4 

489  3 

810 

590-0 

143 

389-4 

199 

890-2 

2oQ 

4tl  0 

811 

591-8 

144 

391-3 

300 

8930 

356 

492  8 

812 

145 

303-0 

201 

3.'7 

313 

695-4 

146 

294-8 

203 

395-6 

258 

496  4 

314 

597-2 

147 

396-6 

203 

397-4 

2'9 

498  2 

315 

599-0 

148 

304 

389-2 

260 

500  0 

310 

000-8 

119 

300-3 

305 

4010 

261 

Wl  8 

17 

002  6 

150 

302  0 

206 

403-8 

263 

50"  b 

318 

604  4 

151 

303-8 

207 

404-6 

263 

605  4 

119 

606  2 

1Q3 

305-6 

208 

406-4 

2b4 

50~2 

830 

1080 

153 

307-4 

209 

408-2 

265 

5010 

331 

609  8 

154 

309-3 

210 

410-0 

260 

■■10  8 

3,2 

6116 

1S5 

311-0 

211 

411-8 

3(7 

ol2  6 

33J 

613  4 

156 

313-8 

212 

413-6 

2fi8 

514  4 

334 

015  2 

157 

S14-6 

213 

415-4 

369 

516  3 

335 

017  0 

158 

316-4 

214 

417-2 

2"0 

jl8  0 

336 

618  8 

ise 

818-2 

215 

419-0 

371 

519  8 

^27 

020  6 

100 

320-0 

316 

420-8 

373 

5216 

838 

632  4 

161 

331-8 

217 

27S 

523  4 

339 

-102 

218 

424-4 

3~4 

52S3 

330 

163 

335-4 

319 

436-3 

275 

537  0 

3  1 

637  8 

164 

337-2 

220 

438-0 

276 

528  8 

313 

629  0 

165 

329-0 

231    . 

429-8 

377 

530  6 

333 

6814 

168 

330-8 

431-6 

378 

5J2  4 

834 

633  3 

167 

333-6 

333 

433-4 

379 

5343 

335 

6300 

168 

334-4 

234 

435-3 

586-0 

3^6 

636-8 

169 

335 

437-0 

381 

5J7  8 

387 

638  6 

170 

338  0 

226 

4388 

539  6 

640  4 

171 

237 

440-6 

283 

5414 

339 

6422 

172 

341-6 

443-4 

384 

j4d2 

340 

644  0 

173 

343-4 

444-2 

285 

545  0 

341 

045  8 

174 

345-3 

446-0 

3^6 

546  8 

843 

W7  6 

175 

347-0 

231 

447-8 

2S7 

648  0 

343 

049-4 

170 

348-8 

449-6 

5  04 

344 

651-2 

177 

350-6 

451-4 

5o3  3 

345 

653-0 

178 

352-4 

334 

453-3 

390 

Oj4fl 

340 

654-8 

17B 

354-2 

335 

455-0 

.=. 

5o5  8 

347 

656-6 
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of  Degrees  on  the  Centigrade  Thermometer  into 
those  of  Fahrenheit s  Scale. 


•Cfflt 

...-. 

.„- 

'F^ 

•Cent 

.... 

.0- 

ua 

«58-4 

seo 

716 

538 

1000 

1-093 

2O00 

im 

680 '3 

300 

734 

593 

1100 

1100 

3013 

663  0 

400 

753 

600 

1113 

1148 

410 

770 

1300 

1200 

353 

665-0 

430 

700 

13O0 

2373 

353 

867 '4 

436 

800 

704 

1800 

1400 

3553 

!t54 

669-3 

430 

806 

760 

1400 

1500 

3733 

S55 

671-0 

440 

800 

1473 

1600 

3913 

S56 

673-8  . 

450 

843 

815 

1500 

1700 

3093 

674-6 

460 

860 

871 

1600 

1800 

8373 

676-4 

470 

878 

900 

1653 

1900 

359 

678-a 

480 

896 

936 

1700 

3000 

360 

680-0 

483 
490 

300 
314 

973 
1000 

1800 
1833 

2100 
2300 

3913 
3993 

698 

371 

700 

500 

933 

1037 

1900 

2300 

4173 

Without  Correction  for  0°. 


.ac.nt^=.. 

,.c«-,.o. 

1  -   1-8 

1  =  0-55 

3-3-6 

3-1-11 

8=   5  4 

8  =  1-66 

4-    7-3 

5-    9-0 

6-3-77 

6  -  10-8 

7  -  13-6 

7-8-88 

8  -  14-4 

8-4-44 

9  =  16-3 

9  =  500 
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Tahle  of  tfie  Tension  of  Aqueous 
Merau/ry,  at  32°  Y.,  for  each  dey 
Fi'om  IHsio^B  "Treatise  on,  Meat''''  {p.  257). 


in  Inches  of 
0=  and  100=. 
Segnault. 


Temp. 

locbesof 

Temp 

InchcBof 

T^p. 

Inches  o( 

Tanp 

lnolie.o[ 

T. 

Mcrcnrj. 

T. 

Sfcr^zT. 

'S. 

'B. 

Mercnry. 

0 

0'0430 

36 

0-1395 

51 

0-3742 

76 

0-8964 

1 

0'0469 

37 

0 

1457 

53 

0-3883 

77 

0-9366 

3 

0  0481 

0 

1532 

53 

0-4036 

78 

0-9577 

3 

0«03 

SO 

0 

1589 

54 

0-4175 

79 

0-9898 

4 

0'053B 

30 

0 

1660 

55 

0-4339 

80 

1-0337 

B 

0-0551 

31 

0 

1733 

56 

0-4488 

81 

1-0566 

6 

0  0576 

0 

1810 

57 

0-4653 

83 

1-0915 

7 

0-0603 

0 

1883 

58 

0-4833 

83 

1-1374 

8 

0  0630 

34 

0 

1959 

59 

0-4997 

84 

1-1643 

6 

0-0659 

35 

60 

0-5178 

85 

1-3023 

10 

0-0689 

0-3119 

61 

0-5364 

86 

1-2413 

11 

0  0731 

37 

0-3304 

63 

0-5556 

87 

1-3815 

13 

0  07.53 

0-3391 

63 

0-5755 

13 

0-0788 

89 

0-2381 

64 

0-59S9 

1-3653 

14 

0-0823 

40 

0-3475 

65 

0-6170 

90 

1-4088 

15 

0-0861 

41 

0-3571 

66 

91 

1-4537 

16 

0-0898 

43 

0-3673 

67 

0-6613 

93 

17 

0-0940 

43 

0-2775 

68 

93 

1-5471 

18 

0-0083 

44 

69 

0-7081 

94 

1-5958 

19 

0-1037 

45 

0-2993 

70 

0-7337 

95 

1-6457 

30 

0-1073 

46 

0-3108 

71 

0-7580 

96 

1  -6971 

31 

0-1131 

47 

0-3236 

73 

0-7841 

97 

1-7498 

S3 

0-1171 

48 

0-3349 

73 

0-8109 

98 

1-8039 

0-1333 

49 

0-8476 

74 

0-8386 

90 

1-8595 

34 

0-1278 

50 

0-3B07 

75 

0-8871 

100 

1-9170 

25 

0-1335 

Tension  of  Aqueous  Vapow  in  Millimetres  of  Mercury  for 
each  degree  C  between  0°  and  35°  {RegnauK). 
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Absooptioh  bands  of  the  Bpectram,  HS, 
144 
"        of  heat,  affected  b  J  surface,  218 
"  "       proportional  to  radi- 

ating powera,  219 
"        oflight,  connpsion  with  chemi- 
cal composition,  121 
Adda,  general  ctiaractera  of,  B,  6 
Action  of  water,  aided  by  heat  and  pres- 
sure, on  crfstaJlizaCion,  96 
Adhedon,  66,  66 

"         between  liguids,  69 
"         of  gases  to  liquids,  81 
"         of  gases  to  solids,  82,  S3 
"        iuflueuce  of  surface  on,  61 
Adiat^ermie,  or  athermanDus  bodies,  224 
jEaculin,  fluorescence  of,  157 
Affiaitj  (chemical  attraction),  S,  8 
Air,  compression  of,  evolves  heat,  234 
"    downward  pressure  of,  46 
"    elasticity  of,  Kegnault's  experiments, 
"        SI,  noU 

"    eipansioD  of,  b;  heal,  192 
"   gauges,  281 
"    pump,  88,  89 
"    specific  heat  of,  237 
"    thermometer,  192 
"    water  and  mercury,  relative  weighls 

of,  41,  note 
"   weight    of.    Front's    and    Kegnault's 
resuita,  41 
Alcohol,  compressibility  of,  SB 

"  .     latent  heat  of  vapour  of,  265 
"        vapour  density  of,  205 
Allialies,  general  characters  of,  5,  6 
Allotropy,  118 

Alloys,  conductivity  of  electricity,  409 
"  ■'  of,  foe  heat,  20B 

Amalgam  for  electrical  machine,  328 
Amalgamated  2dnc,  voltaic  use  of,  364 
Amber,  its  electric  powers,  323 
Ammonium,     bimJale    crystals    of,    how 
modified,  98 
"  bimalaie     of,      hemihedral 

Ampire's  theory  of  electro-magnetism,  45fi 
AnalyfiDg  plate  for  polarized  liglit,  175 
Analpis,  chemical,  6 

Angle  ot^  intidonoe  for  light  equal  to  angle 
of  rcflectiou,  129 


Anhydrides,  7,  note 

Animal  charcoal,  decolorizing  power  of,  8 
Anode,  zineode  or  positive  pole,  419 
Anorthic  system  of  crystals,  113 
Antimony,  diamagnetism  of,  492 

"  its    thermo-electric    properties 

482,  483 
Apjohn'a  formula  foe  wet-bulb  hjgrometer 

2S3 
Aragouite,  rings  in  polarized  light,  177 
Arago's  rotation,  476 
Areometer  (hydrometer),  33 
Armstrong's  bydro-clcetrio  machine,  869 
Amott'a  ventilating  valve,  215 
Astatic  needles,  368 

Athermanous,  or  adiathermic  bodias,  224 
Atmosphere,  decrease  of  deuaty  and  leiii 
perature  with  attitude,  50 
"         pressure  of,  43,  46, 
Atmospheric  electricity,  360,  363 

"         lines  of  the  spectrum,  148 
Atomic  classification  of  elements,  20 
"       heat,  240 
"      theory,  14 
"      weights,  distinguished   from   equi 

valents,  20 
"      weights  of  elements,  table  of,  21 
Attraction,  adhesive,  5B 
"         eapillaty,  67 
"         ohemieal,  characters  of,  11 
"         cohesive,  51 
"         electrical,  823 
"         magnetic,  S14 

Audibility,  limits  of,  231,  note 
Aurora  tiorealie,  363 

"  "       effect  on  the  magnet,  S63 

Auroral  electric  discharge,  470 
Asial  magnetic  portion,  491 
Axis  of  a  crystal,  what,  106 

Bai;*ncs],  essential  parts  of,  29 
Baldwin's  phosphorus,  1B9 
Bands  of  interference,  166 
Barium,  spectrum  of,  161 
Barometer,  44 

"  eoirection  uf,  for  capillary  de- 

"  measmemcnt  of  heigblaby,  260 
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Beala  in  soanii,  184 
Eecquerel's  simple  voltaic  circuits,  S83 
Biaxal  Orystnls,  coloured  rings  of,  I'll 
"    doutily  refracting  crystals,  ITO 
Bimalxte  of  ajumonia,  experimeDts  on  cfjs- 

Bismuth,  diamagnetism  of,  492 

"        thermo-ekctric  value,  481,  4S3 
Bobnenlierger'B  electroscope,  448,  nots 
Boilers,  explosion  of,  spheroidal  state,  293 
Boiling  point,  effect  of  preEsnre  on,  258 
"  measurement  of  heights  by, 

"  mode  of  observing,  266 

"  raised  by  adhiaion,  250 

"  raised  by  Ealta  in  Bolntion, 


Chemii'a]  equivalent,  what,  15,  19 

precedes  voltMO  action,  S7S 
properties  of  a  body  distinguished 
from  physical,  2 
Chemistry,  its  object,  1 

y,  dranght  of,  214 


Chlorate  of  p 


281 

Boiling-points,  Isble  of,  255. 
Boiling,  process  of,  2B5 
Bolc^a  sune,  159 
Boraoie  add,  speetruni  of,  144 
Boyle's  law  of  elasticity  of  gases,  S6 
Brass,  specific  heat  of,  2S3 
Ereguet's  pyrometer,  196 
B littleness,  53 

Bromine,  absorption  bands  in  spectrum  of, 
144 

C^oNiARo   BE   Latoub,    eipenoietita    on 

vfl  pom's,  288 
Calcium,  carbonate  of,  dimorphoos,  116 

"        salts  of,  solubility  diminished  by 
heat,  64 

"        spectrum  of,  161 
Gale  spar,  expansion  of,  by  heat,  187 

"         rings  of  polarized  light  in,  1 
Calorific  equivalents  of  elements,  ?.09 

"  "  indirectcalcnlationof. 

Calorimeter,  mercurial,  305 

"  water,  296,  297,  298 

Cant<in's  phosphorus,  159 
Caoutchouc,  its  adhesive  power,  66 
Capacity  for  heat,  232 
Capillarj  action,  force  eierted  by,  60 

"       attraction,  57 

"       depi'easion  of  mercury,  69 
Carbon,  dimorphism  of,  116 
Carbonate  of  lime,  dimorphism  of,  116 
Carhonic  acid,  solidification  of,  284,  2> 
Caasia,  oil  of,  dispersive  action  on  spec- 
trum, 140 
Cast-iron,  melted,   handled  with  impunity, 

294 
Cathode,  plaUnode,  or  negative  pole,  419 
Cements,  56 

Cen^grade  thermometer,  193 
CenUmetre,  26 
Charcoal,  absorbent  action  of,  on  gases,  8S 

"      surface  action  of,  61 
Chemical  actions  suspended  by  voltaic,  422 

"      a£Bnitj,  9,  8 

"       analysis,  what,  6 

"      combination,  lans  of,  12 


1  formed  by  eleclro- 
,  435 

1,  polarizing  power  of, 
178 

artificially  hemihedral 
98 

Chlopophaoe,  phosphorescence  of,  122 
Chlorophyll,  fluorescence  of,  157 
Chromium,  sails  of  dichromic,  139 
"  "        magnelao,  461 

Circuits  of  one  metal  and  two  liquids,  882 
Circulation  of  water  by  heat,  213 
Cleavage  of  crystals,  102 
Cobalt,  maj^eUsm  of,  S16,  319 
Ccesium,  discovery  of,  by  spectroscope,  ISO 


nof,  1 


,  152 


Coffey's  still,  271 
Cohesion  figures,  66 

general  nature  of,  i 
mode  of  measuring,  52 
of  solids,  53 
Cold,  apparent  reflection  of,  221 
"    infensB,  production  of,  247 
"    produced  by  electric  currents,  483 
"  "  evaporation  261 

Colloids,  74,  76 

Coloured  circular  polarization,  178 
"       Barnes,  spectra  of,  148 
"      tings  of  polarized  light,  176 
"      solutions,  spectra  oi^  139 
"      tests  for  acids,  6 
Colours,  complemenlaty,  138 
'■    Newton's  theory  of,  138 
"    of  thin  plates,  16G 
Combination  distingnished  from  miiture,  8 

"  by  volume,  24 

Combinmg    proportions    and  equivalents, 

what,  19 
Compass,  marinei's,  314 
Compound  bodies  distinguished  liom  ele< 

Compounds,  atomic  heats  of,  242 
Compressibility  of  gases,  S7 

"  of  liquids,  36 

Concave  mirror,  principle  of,  18] 

"        "        reflection  of  heat  by,  218 
Condensation,  extempore  arrangements  for, 

a7Q 
Condenser,  electric,  840 

"         of  Rahmkorff 's  coil,  468 


"        "        voltaic, 

462 
"         wires,  mutnal  actions  of,  466 
Condnction  of  heat,  influence  of  si 
on,  212 
"  "      in  crystals,  211 

Conductivity  of  bodies  for  he.it,  208 
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a,  381 


Conductivity  voltaic,  of  liquids,  411 

"  "      ofmetals,  407,  408 

Contact  of  metals,  electric  excitement,  373 
"  "       not  necessary  to  Toltaic 

Convex  lens,  IS* 
Convection  of  electricity,  356 

"         of  heat,  213 

"         voltaic,  418 
Cooling,  law  of;  by  radiation,  222 
Copper,  chloride,  Bpectmm  of,  144 
"      electrolytic,  deposit  of;  S80 
"      Blieathing,  voltaic  protection  of,  330 
("omish  boiler,  211 
Correction  of  gases  for  pressure,  48 

"  "  temperature,  200 

"         for  weighings  in  lur,  34 
Connter-ourrenta,  voltaic,  884,  386 
Crown  of  cups,  Volia's,  312. 
Cryophomfl,  263 
CryslaDine  form  developed  by  Holution,  101 

"         structure,  developed  by  heating 
and  cooling,  101 
Crystallization,  94 

"  light  emitted  during,  123 

"  purification  of  salts  by,  9V 

"  suddCT,  91 

Crystalloids,  li 
Crystals,  axes  of,  10ft 

"      biaial,  170 

"      broken,  reparation  o^  99 

"      classification  of,  lOT 

"      cleavage  of,  loa 

"      doubly  refracting,  espanfiion  of 
by  heat,  187 

"      how  modified  during  formation,  »S 

"      how  procured,  9S,  96 

"      modificadon  of;  Pasteur's  esperi- 

"      primary  and  secondary  forms  of, 
102 

"      principal  sectioQ  of,  170,  noia 

"      structure  of,  102 

"      symmetry  of,  105 

*^      uniaial,  170 
Cuppii^-^l»ssi  action  of,  47 
Current  affinity,  438 
Curses  of  pressure  of  i 
CjUnder  electrical  machine,  3 

Dalton's  atomic  theory,  14 

"       law  of  tension  of  vapours,  274 
Darnell's  hygrometer,  281 

'^       pycomctor,  197 

"       voltaic  battery,  387 
Darkness  produced  by  interfering  lights,  166 
Deohnation  or  variation  of  a  magnet,  ?-'■ 
Deep  sea  soimdiog,  BO 
DefiJiite  proportion,  law  of,  12 
Deluo's  pile,  447 
Density  of  atmosphere,  decrease  of 

altitude,  50 
Defecation  of  gases,  84 
Dcville  and  Trooat,  apeciSo  gravity  of  va- 
pours, 207 


I,  496 

influenced  by  function,  49S 

,     le  of,  in  voltaic  battery,  387 

Diathermacy,  influence  of  structure  on,  228 

"  of  gases  and  rapours,  226, 227 

"  of  solids  and  liquids,  226 

Diaihennic  bodies  bad  radiators,  229 

"         or  diathermanous  bodies,  224 
Tiichromic  media,  spectra  of  solutions,  1S9 

Dido  Btmck  by  hghtning,  360 
Didymium.  spectrum  of  solutions  o^  140 
Dielectrics,  328 
Differential  galvanometer,  406 

"  thermoscope,  192 

"  "  radiant  heat  niea 

sured  by,  219 
Diffusion,  Dalton's  theory  of,  93 

"       decomposilion  of  double  salts  by 
70 

"       of  gases,  86 

"  "         accelerated  by  heat,  88 

"        offiquida,  lawsof,  63 

"        separation  of  gases  by,  87 

"  "  salts  by,  70 

"        volume  ofaeas.  87 

.  of,  Willi  rise  of 

in  heat  of  com 


temperatare,  196 
Dimorphism,  132 

"  influence  of 

binalioD,  301 
Dipping-needle,  320 
Discharging-rod,  341 
Di^uised  deetridty,  332 
Dispersion  of  I^t  in  spectrum,  140 

"  metallic  wires  by  electricity 

Displacement  by  chemical  action,  9,  10 

Disruptive  electric  dischaige,  350 

DiHsected  battery,  393 

Dissection  of  crystals  by  solvents,  100 

Distillation,  268 

Divisibility  of  matter,  4 

Double  diapbragoi  voltameter,  424 

"      decompo^tjon,  23 

"      refraction,  16S 

"      weighing,  29 
Doubly  oblique  system  of  crystals,  112 
Ductility,  53 
Dumas'  method  of  taking  specific  gravity 

of  vapours,  204 
Dyad  elements,  20 

Earth,  conductii^  power  of,  for  currents 
461 

of,  319 


Ebullidon,  2i 

Effusion  of  gases  and  liquids,  89 

Elofltieity,  law  of,  36 

"  of  gases,  36 

"  of  liquids  and  solids,  35,  86 

Electric  battery,  341,  361 

"       brush,  366 

"      cable,  462 
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Blectr  c  baitery  dehy  of  signals  in,  463 

Eleotco-magDetiem,  laws  of,  404 

oha^e  da^pitionof,  356 

"        magnets,  how  formed,  462 

distflutionof,  333 

Electrometer,  balance,  S4S 

oonluction  348 

Coulomb's,  323 

tonductora,  32B 

Lane's  dischai^ng,  34* 

curcent"   direct  and  infcrse,  406, 

Peltier's,  337 

i15 

"            quadrant,  840 

mutual  actions  of,  456 

Electromotive  force,  S11 

"            "         pnmary  and  Becondary, 

"                  "       how  measured,  403 

468,  475 

Electrophorus,  337 

dischai^  347 

Electro-plating,  448 

m  Tacuo,  magnetio  ac- 

"       platiniijng,  445 

tions  on,  472 

"      posiave   and  electro-negaUre  ele 

eie  ement  by  ehemkal  action,  S68 

ments,  878 

nJncUOn   3^ 

Electroscope,  324 

nsnlatore   B^o 

Ian  p  414  note 

"             gold-leaf,  326 

"      light,  spectra  of;  162 

"             single  gold-leaf,  378 

"       shook,  341 

Electrotype  moulds,  442 

"      spark,  shadow  o£,  469 

"        or  voltatype,  440 

"         "      spectra  of,  146 

Electrotjpmg  of  non-conductors,  442 

Elcotroveetion,  431 

Electro-zincing,  448 

balance,  345 

Elementa,  non-metftDic,  list  ot;  2 

"         condenser,  340 

"          popular  and  chenucal,  1 

conduction,  848 

eel,  486 

of  liquids,  71 

kite,  Franklin's,  360 

Equatx>rial  magnetic  portion,  491 

machines,  386 

Equi-ditfu^ye  salts,  6d 

"         repuldon  traced  to  induction,  3S7 

"         theories,  828 

"         tJieory  of  chemical  attraction,  437 

Equivalents  of  compound  bodies,  23 

Electricity,  animal,  486 

"         of  elementa,  table  of,  17, 18 

Equivalent  proportions,  law  of,  i4 

"           from  friction,  S28 

"         from  heat,  338 

"      elastic  force  of  vapoor,  289 

"         from  pressure,  367 

"      latent  heat  of,  265 

"         of  vapoure,  359 

Evaporation  from  aohds,  276 

"           quantity  required  for  chemical 

influence  of  pressure  on,  277 

"                 "         of  surface  On,  277 

"           resinous  or  negative,  324 

limit  of,  276 

"         static  and   voltaic,   compared. 

ofmiiedhquids,  278 

446 

"         spontaneous,  279 

two  kinds  0^323 

Eshauating  syringe,  89 

"           yitreous  or  poeitiye,  834 

Eiosmosis  of  liquids,  71 

Electrics,  328 

Eipansion  by  heat,  force  eierted  by,  198 

Elettro-chemical  order  of  elements,  S78 

"              "          practical     application* 

Electrode,  418 

of.  109 

Electro-dynomio  cylinder,  455 

of  bodies  in  soUdifying,  100 

Estraordinary  ray  of  Ught,  169 

EleetrolyHS  by  ordinary  machine,  446 

"            definite  amount  of,  421 

FiCrOHS,  Greenwich,  for  wet-bnlb  bygro. 

"       direction  of,  4aO 

"          laws  of;  419 

Fabrenheit's  thermometer,  198 

"          of  basic  salts,  428 

Faraday's  theory  of  electric  induction,  332 

"          of  monobasic  aalte,  427 

"           heavy  glass,  magnetio  polariza- 

"            of  polybasic  flalts,  437 

tion.  by,  488 

"            of  salts,  428 

"          secondary  results  of,  433 

duetion  of,  435 

"          anppoaed  generation  of  acid, 

Fire-balloon,  214 

by,  436^ 

FireSy,  133 

"          variation  in  facility  of,  421 

Fixed  lints  in  spectrum,  141 

Electrolyte  418 

Flame,  diamagnetic,  493 

"      its  action  in.  disperaog  electricity. 

Electnymapictio  action,  Uw  of,  4S0 

3B4 

"           "        Kitaiions,  468 
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Flame,  voltain  currents  in,  *13 

Flow  of  liqulda  tlirougli  capillary  tubes. 

Fluidity,  fieat  of,  2S2 
Fluorescence,  1B6 

"  TBode  of  iesting  body  for,  158 

Fluorescent  rays,  inaetire  spaces  in,  143 
Focus  of  mirror  or  lena,  181,  134 
Force,  indestrucUble,  500 

"      quantity  of,  definite,  499 
"      transformations  of,  501 
Forces,  molecular,  some  varieties  of,  SG 
FormuUe,  chemical,  26 
Franklin's  ligbtning  cooductots,  360 

"        electrical  theory,  338 
Frannbofer's  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum, 
141 
"  "      EirchhoEf's  theory  of, 

153 
Freezing-machine  by  ammonia,  262,  note 
"  by  ether,  261,  note 

"       miitupcs,  Ml 

"       point  of  water  lowered  by  Baits,  350 

"       process  of,  351 
French  weights  and  measures,  28,  39 
Friction,  56 

"        dotelopment  of  heat  by,  181 
Frog,  Galvani's  esporimcnt  on,  364 
Fuaible  metal,  oipanda  on  solidifying,  100 
Fusing  points,  how  affected  by  pressure,  249 

"  "      ofmisturoa  lower,  248 

"  "      table  of,  248 

"         "     why  fixed,  248 

GiLLOif,  imperial,  defined,  28 

Galvanism,  369 

Galvanometer,  astatic,  368 

"  differeniial,  406 

"  how  graduated,  369,  iM>i« 

"  principle  of;  S67 

Gas  tiattery.  Grove's,  386 
"    holder,  41 

Gases,  absorption  of  by  charcoal,  83 
"      adhesion  of  to  solids,  82 
"  "  to  liquids,  el 

"       coefficient  of  absorption  of,  SI,  82 
"      condensed,  table  of,  290 
"      conductivity  of,  for  heat,  210 
"       cooling  effects  of,  222 
"       oorreolion  of,  for  presauce,  48 
"  "  for  temperatore,  300 

"       desiccation  of,  84 
"       diamagnetism  of,  493 
"      diathermacy  of,  226 
"      differ  in  electric  insulation,  354 
"       diffusion  of,  85 
"      eflu^on  of,  39 
'       "      elasticity  of;  86 

"      electric  induction  uniform 

"      expandon  of,  by  heat,  190 

"      liquefaction  of,  284,  386 

"       modes  of  drying  them,  84,  85 

"      passage  of,  through  diaphragms, 

"       refractive  powers  on  light,  table  of, 

«       solubility  of,  81 


in,  347 


Gases,  specific  gravity  of,  how  determined, 

'■  heat  of,  237 
transpirability  of,  89 
voltaic  conductivity  of,  413 

Gaasiot's  electric  cascade,  470 

Gauge  of  ai 


S,287 


oomprefised,  effects  of,  on  polarized 

Mit,  177 
conducts  electricity  at  red  heat,  412 
1  of,   by  heat,   188,   196, 


"      Bpcoifio  (see  epedfic  gravity),  30 
Ground  ice,  221,  noia 
Grove's  voltaic  battery,  389 
Gulf  Stream,  216 

Gutta-percha  insulator  for  electric  cable,  462 
GymnotuB,  486 

HiRDNESs,  Mobs'  scale  of,  63 

Heat  absorbed  during  evaporation,  258 

"  "      solutioDof  salts,  312 

amount  of,  radiated  from  the  sun,  181, 

217,  346 
of  combination,  experiments  of  An- 
drews on,  29e 
"  eiperiments  of  Fa- 


developed  by  electric  discbaige,  S49, 
358 
"        by  voltaic    current,   366, 

distribution  of,  in  spectrum,  229 
evolved  by  combination  of  acids  and 
bases,  310,  31J 

"        by  friction,  181 

"       by  metallic  precipitations,  308 

"       during  combustion  of  com- 
pounds, 302 
"        during  decomposition,  301 
"        during  moistening,  184 
"       during  solidification,  352 
"        during  solution  of  gases,  SIS 
"        in  combining  defimte,  294 

general  effects  of,  180 

latent,  245 

"      of  gases,  38C> 
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Heat,  latent,  of  liquida,  246 

"  loBs  of,  preveoled,  211 

"  measurement  of,  192  ei  teg, 

"  mecbanieal  equivalent  of,  182 

"  •'         theory  of,  186 

"  of  interior  of  eitrth,  184 

'■  of  volt^c  circuit,  416 

"  opposed  to  cohesion,  66 

"  radiant,  difiraction  of,  281 

"  "       effect  of  Bcreem  on,  224 

"  "        polariMtion  of.  231 

"  "      reflection  of,  217 

"  "       refraction  of,  229 

"  "       refcangibility,  change  of 

"  "      relative  aliBorbabilitj  of 

"  "       separation  of,  ftom  lighl 

"  sources  of,  181 

"  specific,  232 

"  "        how  modified,  233 

"  "        modes  of  measuring,  232 

"  "        of  gasea,  237 

"  "        of  liquids  and  vapours  com- 
pared, 239 

"  "         of  solids   and   liquids   com- 
pared, 286 
relations  of  to  atomic  weight, 


Incandescence  not  combustioQ,  121 
Inclination,  ormagnetic  dip,  320 

of  refraction,  132 
Induced  currents  from  Lejden  jar,  476 

tion,  electric.  S30 

'  magnelie,  816 


Insulation,  electric,  826 

Intensit;  of  earth's  magnedsm,  321 
"        of  electric  charge,  334 

Interference  of  light.  )  64 

Iodide  of  mercury,  dimorphism  of,  116 

Ions,  voltaic,  419 
"    unequiJ  transfer  of,  429 

Icon,  expansion  of,  by  heat,  19fi,  199 
"    inactivity  of,  in  nitric  acid,  S90 
"    magnetic  induction  of.  816 
"    structure  altered  by  vibration,  101 
"    specific  heat  of,  233 

Isomorphism,  112 

Isomorpbous  groups,  116 


240 


!  of  tempera- 


Heavy  gli 
Heights. 


a,  magnetic  polarization  of, 
diamagnetism  of,  499 

I  of,  by  boiling  point. 


High  pressure  steam,  2S0 
Holohedral  or  homohedral  forma  of  crys- 
tals, 108 
Hom<^eneons  or  monochromatic  light,  120 
Homologous  bodies,  what.  803,  nole 
Hot-water  oven,  254 
BTdro^electrie  machine.  359 
Hydrogen,  cooUng  effect  on  red-hot  w 
410 

"         Bcale  of  equivalents,  16 

"         speetrom  of,  166 
Hydrometer,  33 
Hygrometer,  Daniell's  dew-point,  281 

"  wet-bolb,  282 

Ice  expands  in  tteeaog,  100 
"    formed  by  radiation  in  India,  221 
"    liqoetaction  of,  by  pressure,  249,  note 
"    machines,  261,  liofe 
"    separation  of  Mlts  from,  in  freezing,  84 
"    speeifie  gravity  of;  100 
"         "      heat  of,  267 
Iceland  spar,  double  refraction  of,  168 
Ignition,  colour  of  light  produced  by,  121 
topresrfoiB  of  light  on  Uie  retina,  duration 


Keepeb  of  the  magnet,  3 1 8 


L«MPEi,iCK,  absorption  of  radiant  heat  by, 
223 

Land  and  sea  breezes,  216 

Latent  beat  (see  heat,  latent),  24S 

Lateral  electric  discbarge,  348 

Law  of  gaseous  diffusion,  87 
"  "        volumes,  24 

"    of  sines  for  light,  182 

Laws  of  chemical  combination,  12 

Lead,  peculiar  expansion  of,  by  heat,  187 

Leit-handed  circular  polarization,  173 

Lei^hening  of  bodies  while  sounding,  126 

Lens,  convei.  134 

Leslie's  apparatus  for  freering  wat*r,  262 

Leydenjar,  340 
"         "   theory  of  its  chaise.  342 
"         "   with  moveable  ooatii^,  841 

Liohtenberg's  electric  figures,  335 

Liebig's  condenser,  269 

Light,  analysis  of^  by  absorption,  138 
"      change  of  retiangibility,  167 
"     chemical  efifeets  of,  163,  159 
"     duninishea  as  square  of  distance,  128 
"      double  refraction  of,  168 
"      electric,  414 

"      emitted  duriig  crystallization,  123 
"      frequency  of  its  undulations,  163 
"      of  ignited  bodies,  colours  of,  1 21 
"      polarized  (see  polarizatjon),  170 
"      prismatic  analysis  of,  137 
"      reflection  of,  199 
"      refraction  of.  131 
"      retarded  in  denser  media,  163 
I     "     scattecisg  of,  130 
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Light,  sotireei  of,  131 
*'      theories  of,  123 
"     totid  reflection  of,  134 
"     velocity  of,  168 
Ijghtming  conductors,  360,  861 

"         effects  of,  eiemplified,  861 
"         identitj  of,  with  electricity,  360 
compouoda  leas  lolutile  in  hot 


thtin  in  cold  n 


er,  64 


Limpidity  and  viscosity  of  liquids,  S4 
Linear  expBinaion  of  solids  by  belt,  IBS 
Lines  of  spectrum,  influence  of  temperature 

on,  150 
Liquefaction  of  guses,  284 
Liquids,  adhe^ou  between,  6B 

"       circular  poliiri?atiou  of,  178 

"       cohesion  of,  B3 

"       eompresdbility  of,  36 

"       conductivity  fir  heat,  210 

"       diffusion  of,  67 

"       efflus  of,  through  fine  tubes,  I"! 

"       expansion  of,  bj  heat,  188 

"       latent  beat  of,  246 

"       specific  gravity  of,  81 ' 

"       transpiration,  influence  of  eompo- 
Bition  on,  80 

"       transpiraljon   of,    PoiaeuiUe'a    ei- 

**       voltaic  conductivity  of,  411 
Lithium,  apeutrum  of,  161,  162 
Litmus-pHper,  0 

Loadstone,  314 

"         ori^n  of  its  magnetism,  S2S 
Local  oetion  in  voltaic  circuit,  376 
Lutes  and  cements,  B7 


"         marked,  or  north  end,  314 
"         rotation  of,  round  wire,  458 
Magnetic  attraction  and  repulsion,  316 
"        Ijatteries  318 

equator  of  the  earth,  321 

fleld  4^1 

induction  SIS 

Intens  tj  how  measured,  319 

ne    le  d   turbed  by  aurora,  363 
effect  of  current  on,  366 
polariza     n  of  lights  180,  488 
poles  Ofthe  earth,  320 
Eorms   3''2 
Uagne  em  a  p  lar  force,  314 

effect  ol  heat  on,  318 
effee  of  fKctlon,  &c.,  318 
"         induced  by    electric    currents, 

366,  452 
"         not  observed  in  all  bodies,  490 
"  of  liquid  of  voltaic  drcuit,  367 

"         of  the  earth,  319 
"         permanent,  317 

Uagtieto-cicctric  induction,  466 
"  "       light,  480 

"  "      machinea,  478 


631 


Magnets,  molecular  m 

'*         preparation  oi,  iiiv 
Manganese,  oiychioride,  abeorptivo  banda 
in  spectrum,  of,  144 
"  magnetism  of  its  salts,  491 

Malleability  and  ductility,  53 
Manometer,  44 

Map  of  portioD  of  aoiar  spectrum,  165 
Mariner's  compass,  S14 
Marriotte'a  law,  its  failure  at  great  pres- 
sures, 287 
"  law  of  elasticity  of  gases,  BB 

Matter  when  burned  not  destroyed,  10 
Masimum  den^ty  of  vapours,  275 
Measurement  of  heights  by  barometer,  BO 

"  by  boiUng-poiat,  2B9 

Mechanical  theory  of  heat,  185 
Medium  for  hght,  130 
Meiloni's  apparatus  for  radiant  heat,  22S 
Melting-points,  constant,  248 

"  effect  of  pressure  on,  249, 

"  table  of,  348 

Mercurial  calorimeter,  305 

"  thermometer,  193 

"         trough,  48 
Mercury,  capillary  depression  of,  59 

"         compcessibilitj  of,  38 

"        evaporation  of,  276 

"         freezing  of,  247,  286 

"        frozen  In  red-hot  capsule,  294 

"        iodide  of,  dimorphism  of,  117 

"        latent  heat  of,  346 

"        specific  heat  of,  237 

"         varying  eipansion  o^  with  tem- 
perature, 19B 

"        water  and  air,  relative  weights  of, 
43,  note 
Metallic  films,  diathermaey  of,  226 
Metallo-ohromea,  438 
Metals,  conductivity  for  electridty,  408,  409 

"      diathermaey  of,  326 

"      expansion  of,  188 

"      thermo-electric  order  of,  4S3 
Metamcric  bodies,  wbat,  303 
Metre,  28 
Miltigramme,  29 
Millimetre,  29 

Minerals,  artificial,  crystallization  of,  96 
Mirror,  concave,  ISl 

"        plane,  129 
Misiture  distinguished  from  oombmatioo.  8 
Moirif  mefaUique,  101 
Moistening,  heat  emitted  by,  184 
Molecule  distinguished  &om  atom,  25,  noli 
Molecular  forces,  3B 
Monad  elements,  20 
MoonHght,  iittle  heat  of,  SSO 
Motion  of  particles  by  electric  action,  431 

"       signal  of  force,  600 
Multiple  proportion,  law  of^  13 
Muscular  electric  cnrrent,  487 
Musical  notes,  ratio  of  vibrations,  125 
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J^eutraJization^  6 
Newton's  rings,  167 
Nickel,  magnetic,  318 
Nieol'a  prism,  ITS,  note 
Nitrogen,  spectrum  of,  1S6 
Nitrous  add,  absorption  bands  in  spectrum 
of,  144 
"      oside  evolves  heat  during  decom- 
poMfiom,  301 
Kodal  pMnts  and  lines,  126 
Non-metallic  elements,  list  oi,  2 
Notation  bj  ejmbola,  26 
Nuclei,  in&uence  of,  on  crystallization,  97 

Obliqitb  system  of  crystals.  III 
OctohedroB,  relation  to  the  cube,  101 
Ohm's  theory  of  voltaic  current,  395 
Oils,  refractJTe  power  of,  on  light,  137 
Opacity,  degrees  of;  127 
Optic  axis  of  a  crystal,  169 

"        rektion  to  magnetism,  497 
Osmometer,  72 


Oam< 


•  of  septum  on,  78 


"        positive,  73 

OEiDOtic  force,  measurement  of,  74 

Oxygen,  magnetism  of,  494 
"       scale  of  equivalents,  16 
"       solubllitj  of,  in  water,  82 

Paper,  splitting  of,  B7 
Fapm's  digester,  261 
Paramagiietic  bodies,  494,  note 
Peltier'-s  thermo-eleclric  esperimenta,  48S 
Pendulum,  seconds,  length  of,  28,  note 
Perchlorate  of  potassium  formed  by  elec- 
trolysis, 43B 
Percussion,  heat  produced  by,  182 
Feroiidea  of  the  metals,  Tollaio  actions  by, 

^81 
Perpetual  snow,  235 
Phosphorescence  of  animal  matter,  123 

"  of  heated  mmerals,  122 

Phospbori,  solar,  160 
Phospborogeuic  rays  of  spectrum,  159 
phosphoroscope,  Becquerel's,  160 
Pbosphoms,  aJlotropic  modifications  of,  118 

"         diamagnetic  powers  of,  492 
Photometer,  principle  of,  129 
Phy^cal  and  chemical  properties  of  bodies,  2 

"       states  of  matter,  S 
Pitch  of  sound,  124 
Plane  of  polarization,  17S 
Plate  ijeotrical  machine,  3S7 
.  Phiting  by  magneto-electricity,  480 
Platmized  ^ver,  voltaic  use  of,  890 
Platinode,  cathode,  or  negative  pole,  419 
Plaliaam  black,  its  action  on  gases,  84 
Pneumatic  trough,  47 
Points,  action  of  on  electricity,  33S 
Poiseuille's  esperiments  on  liquid  transpi- 
ration, 77 
polar  forces,  816 
PolariiaUon  by  reflectjon,  171 

"  coloured  circolaj',  178 

"  electric,  882 


Polarization  of  electrodes,  384 
"  of  heat,  231 

"  of  hgbt  by  double  refraction 

"  plane  of,  178 

"  Toltiuc,  378 

Polarized  light,  colours  developed  by,  176 

"  "     difference    from    common 

light,  173 
Folari^ng  angle,  law  of  its  variation,  171 

"        bnnd^s,  174 
Poles  of  voltaic  batlCTy,  418,  419 
Polymeric  bodies,  what,  202,  note 
Porosity,  illustrations  of,  8 
Porous  diaphragms,  use  of,  387 
Po^tive  and  negative  electricity,  how  dis- 
tinguished, 366 

"        doubly  refracting  crystals,  170 
Fotassimn,  spectrum  of,  151,  152 
Pound,  avoinlupois,  what,  28 
Pressure  gauge,  44 

"        influence  of,  on  boiling-poini,  258 

"        of  condensed  gases,  curves  of,  290 

"        of-tiie  air,  46 
Prime  conductor  of  electrical  machine,  886 
Prindpal  section  of  a  crystal,  170,  note 
Prism,  its  e^ets  on  rays  of  hght,  134,  187 
Plasmatic  spectrum,  137 

"        syslem  of  crystals.  Ill 
Proof-plane  for  electricity,  333 
PseudomorphODS  bodies,  106 
Pump  for  water,  42 
Pyramidal  system  of  crystals,  109 
"  ■  p,  Daniell'a,  197 


:,  coloured  drcular  polarization  o 


"        its  value  for  specti 

tion,  158,  159 

"        right  and  Ifit-handed,  178 

Quinia,  sulphate,  fluorescence  o^  167 

Radlmit  heat,  see  Heat,  radiant 

"         power  of  heat  proportioned  to  ab- 
sorption, 219 
Radiation,  law  of,  cooling  by,  222 

"         of  heat,  217 
Rain,  Hutlon's  theory  of,  2E4 
Ray  of  light,  127 
Reaumur's  thermometer,  193 
Red-cabbage  test  for  add  or  alkali,  6 
Reflection  of  heat,  218 

"         oflight  from  curved  surfaces,  180 

"  "         "    plane  surfaces,  129 

"         total,  of  hght,  134 
Refraction  at  inclined  surfaces,  133 
of  light,  law  of  sinea,  132 

"  "        simple,  ISl 

"         of  radiant  heat,  229 
Refrangibility  of  Ught,  change  m,  166 
Re&active  index  deflned,  132 

"        power,  effect  of  heat  on,  140 

"  "      of  gases,  133 

Regelation  of  ice,  2B1 
Regular  system  of  crystals,  107,  108 
Replacement  of  edge  of  a  crystal,  102 
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Ke^dual  dectrio  chaise,  348 
EeBiBtonce  coils,  402 

Retina,  impresaoa  of  light  prolonged,  127 
Revolving  mirror,  applied  by  WheatsWne, 

S53 
Rheostat,  401 
Rhombic   dodecahedron,   relation   to  the 

onba,  107,  108 
RborotKihedral  ajstem  of  crjslals,  110 
Bight-haaded  circular  polarization,  178 
Rock  crjBtal,  conducting  of  heat  bj,  212 
Eock  Bait,  ila  bigh  diatbermic  power,  22B, 

229 
Rubidium,  spectrum  reactions  of^  discovery 
by,  150 
"  "         of,  IBl,  162 

Knhnikorff'a  induction  coil,  468 
Kumford'a  esperimenis  on  heat  of  friotioo, 

181 

Bills,  effect  of,  iu  iowering  freeang-pobt, 
250 

"  "       flolutioD  on   boihng-point, 

257 

"      general  characters  of,  6 

"      of  magnetic  metals  are  magnetic,  49] 
BatnrBfion,  63 
Scale  of  hardness,  53 
Scales  of  equivalents,  116 
Scattering  of  Ught,  130 
Sea-waler,  maximum  densi^  of,  200 

"  &eemg  point  of,  250,  note 

Secondary  electric  currente,  469,  474 
Seconds  pendulum,  length  of,  28,  n/>le 
Selenitc,  colours  of,  in  polarized  light,  176 
Sbell-lac,  insulating  power  of,  325 
Snowflaiiesi,  crystalline  forms  of,  95 
Sodium  chlorate,  drcular  polarization  by, 

:78 

"      bemihedral  form  of,  how  obtained, 

"  Bpeotrum  of,  151,  152,  156 
"  Bulpha(«,  electrolysis  of,  438 
"  "         of,  solubility  of,  64 

Solar  heat  on  earth,  246 
"    spots,  conneiion  of  with  magnetism 
of  earth,  S22 
Bolidification,  eipansion  or  contraction 

tending,  100 
Solids,  bulk  of,  not  immediately  altered  b 
cold,  200 
"      eipansion  of  by  heat,  1S8 
Solubility  sometimes  diminished  by  heat, 
Solutioa,  forces  concerned  in,  63 
Sound,  interference  of  waves  of,  164 

"        produced  during  magnetization,  4  1 
"       the  result  of  undulations,  1 24 

"       velocity  o^  120,  note,  126 
SoQuding,  deep  sea,  60 
Bpark,  eLectric,  drcumstances  which  influ- 
ence, 356 
Specific  electric  induction,  S4S 
"      electricity,  438 
"      gravity,  3" 


Specific  gravity  of  ga-ses,  determination  ot, 
201 
"  "      of  liquids,  31 

"  "      of  powders,  33 

"  "      of  solids,  32 

"  "  "      lighter  than  water, 

"  "      of  soluble  solids,  33 

"  "      of  vapours,  204 

"      heat  of  elements  (see  Heal,  sp» 
dfio),  240,  241 
Spectra  of  coloured  flames,  146 

"      of  gases,  efiecta  of  heat  on,  166 

"  "        Plucker'sesperimKilaon, 

146 


Spectrum  analysis,  147 

"         chemical  actions  of^  169 
"         fixed  lines  of,  141 
"  heat,  raya  of,  169 

"         prismatje,  137 
"         reactions,  deUcacy  of,  149 
Spheroidal  state,  292 
Spring,  analogy  with  electric  action,  329 
Springs,  how  formed,  280 
Standard  temperature  for  specific  graviUei, 
30 
"         prtesure  for  gases,  nofe  pp.  30, 49 
Standards  of  weight  and  measure,  28 
Steam,  electricity  of,  359 
"      hot  bath,  204 
"      jet,  267 
"       latent  heat  of,  268 
heat  of,  239 


StiUai 


dium         m  ih  J" 

cry  talh       (n 

,         rop     mod  fi  ,      8 

burning,  fluorescent  light  of,  159 
dimorphism  of,  116 
vapour,  spectrum  of,  156 
rous  anhydride,  spheroidal  slate  o^ 

with  earth's  magn» 


Symbolic  notations,  28 
Symmetry  of  crystals,  106 
Sjphou, 40 
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io  and  specific  Heat-  of  cotn- 

pouiidg,  243-24B 

and  specific  heat  of  ele- 


>mie  weigiita  of  elemenla,  21,22 

iling-points,  256 

"      point  of  water  nt  different 


of  bulk  of  vapours  fr 
of  liquids,  266 

of  Cagoiard  de  Latour'a  eiperiment^ 
289 

of  capillary  action,  G9 

of  eompves^bility  of  liqiiida,  S6 

of  condensed  gases,  290 

of  decrease  of  temperature  with  alti- 
tude, 239 

of  density  of  air  at  i^Serent  he^hts, 
BO 

of  diftinngnetic  bodies,  495 

of  diatliermacj  of   gasea  and  va- 
pOHre,  aaf,  228 
"  of   Eolids   and   li- 

quids, 226 

of  diSVi^on  of  gasea,  gS 

"  of  solutions,  68 

of  effect  of  salts  on  boiling-point,  258 

ofeffluKOfliquidsthi        '   " 


of  electro-chemical  order,  3*78,  379 
of  equiTalenls  of  elementa,  17,  18 
of  evaporation  at  different,  aeasona, 
282      , 
in  vacuo,  277 
of  eipangion  of  gases  by  heat,  191 
"  ofliquidaby  heat,  189 

"         of  solids  by  beat,  188 
of  fusing  points,  248 
of  Greenwich  factors  for  wet-bulb. 


Table  of  refl'actiTe  power  of  oils,  IS? 
"      of  rise  of  Bpedfic  heat  wiiJi  rise  of 
temperature,  236 
of  solubility  of  gases,  83 
of  BpeoiEoheat  of  gases  and  Tapours, 


237,  a; 
"        "     of  liquids   and   Ta- 

"        "     of  solids  and  liquids, 
237 
of    temperature    of    high    presauro 

steam,  260 
of  tension  of  vapours,  274,  27B 
of  thermo-electric  order  of  metals, 

484 
of  transpiration  of  gasee,  91 

"  of  vapours,  91 

of  TOltfflC  conductivity   of  metals. 


Tabular  crystals,  relation  of,  to  prismatic, 

109 
Tangent  galvanometer,  460 
Td^  depaesage,  180 
Telegraph,  electric,  461 
Tellurium,  its  high  thermo-electric  power. 


depths  of  the  earth,  1P4 
"  table  of  various,  198 

Tension  of  vapours,  274 
Tessular  system  of  crystals,  107 
Tctarlohcdral  forma  of  Crystttla,  108 
Tetrad  elements,  20 
Tetrahedron,  relation  to  the  cui>e,  108 
Thallium,  discovery  of,  by  spectrum  rew 
lion,  ISO 
"  spectrum  of,  151,  1B2 

Thermochrosia,  or  calorific  lint,  229 
Thermo-electricity,  481 
Thermo-eleotrio  effects,  reversal  of,  by  heat, 
482 
"  order  of  melals,  483 

"  thermometer,  482 

Thermometer,  alteration  of  freezing  point 
in,  194 
"  Breguet's  metallic,  196 

"  comparison  of  various  Bcalea, 


of  intervals  on  musical  scale,  125 

of  isomorphoua  groups,  11 B 

of  latent  and  sensible  heat  of  atean 

266 

"       heat  of  liquids,  246 

"         "    of  vapours,  265 

of  linear  expansion  of  solids  by  heat, 

188 
of  magnetic  and  diamagneUc  bodies. 


Thermo-multiplier,  483 

Thunder,  361 

Timbre,  124 

Torpedo,  486 

TotsJ  reflection  of  light,  134 

TourmoJine  becomes  electric  while  hen 

polarizing  action  of,  171 
Trade  winds,  215 
Transfer  of  solids  in  voltaic  arc,  416 
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Tianerer  of  ions  by  voltaic  action,  419,  42 

Ti-aiisparencj  never  perfect,  !27 

Ti'sospiraUoQ  of  gases,  89 

Tiiad  elements,  20 

Trimorpbous  bodies,  117 

TniDcalJon  of  an  angle  of  a  cryetal,  lOS 

Tuning  fork.  124 

Turmeric  paper,  6 

UKiNNBAlED    glaflB,    actiou    ou    polarize 

light,  177 
UnduJatJon,  mechaniam  oi,  126 
Dniaial  donbly  refracting  crystals,  170 
Unit  of  heat,  18^,  note 

"  jar,  Hai'L'ia'B,  844 
CmTorsftl  eiectrie  discharger,  SSO 
Uranium  compounds,  fluorescence  of,  IKS 


TitTL,  foraied  daring  electrolysis,  4S5 
Vapour,  mnximum  den^ty  of,  275 
Vapours,  Daltoo's  law  of  tensions,  374 
"        expanaon  of,  by  lieat,  190 
"        latent  iieat  of,  263 
"        spediic  gravity  of,  how   ascer 

lained,  204 
"  tension  of,  273 
"  "       of  saline  solutions,  278 

"         transpiration  of,  91 
Variation  or  declination  of  a  magnet^  320 
Velocity  of  electric  discharge,  8S2,  383 
"  light,  168 

sound,  124 
Tcntiladon,  215 
Viseo^ty  and  limpidity,  SI 
Voita-electric  induction,  466 
Voltaic  arc,  418 

"   stratified,  4T8 


s,  compound,  396 
elementary,  365 
simple,  394 


Voltfflc  conduction,  how  measured,  406 
conductivity  of  alloys,  109 
convection,  418 


discharge,  modes  of,  404 
pile,  371 


WiEKiNQ  of  buildings  by  hot  water,  218 

"  "  by  sl^aiD,  253 

Water,  Bit,  and  mercury,  relative  weight! 
of,  42,  Ti. 


!r,  43 


"  battery,  448 

"  compresBibility  of,  S6 

"  espansion  of  by  cooling,  200 

"  freezing  of,  in  red-hot  capsule,  294 

"  frozen  liy  ita  own  evaporation,  263 

"  latent  heat  of,  246 

"  hqmd  below  freezing,  sudden  oja 
.talhzalionof,  97 

"     not  an  electrolyte,  427 

"      protected  from  freeing  by  aaoms- 

Ions  expansion,  214 
"      separation  of  salts  from,  in  Ireedng, 

94 
"      specific  heat  of,  287 
"      weight  of  cubic  inch  of,  23 
Wavea  of  light,  length  of,  164 
Weiglit  of  a  body,  what.  28 
"  air,  how  proved,  41 

"   "      ■'       id  Regnault's  es- 


3,41 

,  English,  23 
Weiss's  systema  of  crystals,  107 
Wet-bulb  hygrometer,  283 
Wheatstone's  measurement  of  velocity  of 

electricity.  3fi2 
Wood,  conduction  of  heat  by,  212 
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Maw  Tork,  March,  1874. 

JOHN    WILEY    &    SON'S 

LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS, 


15    ASTOR    PLACE, 

UTtder  the  MeranUUe  Library  and  Trade 


AGRICULTURE. 
DOWNiNC.  FRUITS  AND  PHUIT-TREES   OP   AMBRIOA;    oi  (he 

Culture,  PcopagatioD,  and  MaE^eroent  in  the  QardiM  and 
Orchard,  of  Fruit-trees  generally,  with  desicriptions  of  aJ.  tha 
finest  varieties  of  Fruit,  Native  and  Foreign,  cultivateil  in  this 
country.  By  A.  J.  Downing.  Second  revision  and  coneetion, 
with  large  additions.  By  Chas,  Downing.  1  vol.  8to,  over 
1100  pages,  with  several  hundred  outline  ei^avinga.  Price, 
with  Supplement  for  1872 $5  00 

**  BNOYOLOPEDIA  OF  FRUITS  i  or,  Pruita  ajid  Frult- 
Krees  of  America.  Part  1.— Apples.  With  an  Appendix 
containir^  many  new  varieties,  and  brought  down  to  1873. 
By  Chas,  Downing.  With  numerous  outline  engravings.  8vo, 
full  Cloth $3  50 

"  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  FRUTTSi  or,  Fruits  and  Fruit- 
Trees  of  America.  Part  3. — Chbuhieb,  i;k*pe8,  Peaches, 
Pbams,  &C.  With  an  Appendix  containing  many  new  varie- 
ties, and  hronght  down  to  1873.  By  Chas,  Downing.  With 
numerous  outline  engravii^a.     8vo,  full  cloth $2  50 

*•  FRUITS  AND  FRUIT-TREES  OF  AMERICA.  By  A.  J. 
Downing,  First  reviaod  edition.  Bv  Chas,  Downinp;  13mo, 
cloth ". ja  00 

•*  SEIiECTED  PROrrS.    From  Downing^s  Fruits  and  Fruit- 

Trees  of  America.  With  some  new  varieties,  including  their 
Culture.  Propagation,  and  Man^^raent  in  the  Garden  and 
Orohard,  with  a  Guide  to  the  selection  of  Fruits,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Time  of  Ripening.  By  Chas.  Downing.  Elus- 
trated  with  apwarda  of  four  hundred  outlines  of  Apples, 
Cherries,  (j rapes.  Plums,  Pears,  &c     1  vol,  13mo. . ,  .$3  50 

"  LOUDON'S  GARDENING  FOR  LADIES,   AND  COM- 

PANION TO  THE  FliOWER^AROEN.  Second 
American  from  third   London   edition.     Edited  by  A.   J. 

Downing.      1  vol.,  13mo f 3  00 

DOWNING  &        THE  THEORY    OP    HORTICULTURE.      By  J.  Lindley. 

LINDLEY.         With  additions  by  A.  J,  Downing.     13mo,  cloth $3  00 

DOWNING.  OOTTAOE  KESIDENOBS.    A  Series  of  Designs  for  Rural 

Cottages  and  Cottage  Villas,  with  Garden  Grounds.  By  A. 
J,  Downing.  Containing  a  revised  List  of  Trees,  Shrubs, 
and  Plants,  and  the  most  receni:  and  best  selected  Fruit,  with 
some  account  of  the  newer  ncjyle  of  Gardens,  By  Henry 
Winthrop  Sargent  ^nd  Charles  Downing.     With  many  new 

-■--  —  1   in   Rural   Architecture.       B-y   George    "     " 

1  vol.  4to 
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DOWNING  &         HINTS    TO    PERSONS    ABOUT    BUILDIHG   IN   THB 

WIGHTWICK.  COUNTHY.      Bj    A.    J.    Downing.      And    HINTS   TO 

YOUNG   ARCHITECTS,   calculated   to   facilitate    their 

prrujtical    operations.      By    George   Wigbtwick,    Architedi, 

Wood  engravings.     Hio.  cloth $3  00 

KEMP.  LANDSCAPE  GARDENINGj  or,  How  to  Lay  Out  a  Gar- 
den.  Intended  as  a  general  gaide  in  choosing,  forming, 
or  improving  an  estate  (from  a  quarter  of  an  acre  to  a  hun- 
dred BciCB  in  extent),  with  reference  to  both  design  and  exe- 
cution. With  numerous  fine  wood  engravings.  By  Edward 
Kemp.    1  vol,  12mo,  cloth. fa  50 

LIEBIC  CHEMISTRT  IN  ITS   APPLICATION   TO   AGRICUL- 

TURE, &c.     By  Justus  Von  Liehig.     13mo,  cloth.,..  $1  00 

"  LETTERS  ON  MODERN  AGRICULTURE.  By  Baron 
Von  Liebig.  Edited  by  John  Blyth,  M.D.  With  addenda 
by  a  practical  AgriculturiEt,  embracing  valuable  suggeatioE^ 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  American  Farmers.  1  vol.  12mo, 
doth $1  00 

"  PRINCIPLES  OF  AGRIOULTUHAL  CHEMISTRY,  with 
special  reference  to  the  late  researches  made  in  England.  By 
Jnstna  Von  Liebig.     1  vol.  13mo 75  cents. 

PARSONS.  HISTORY  AND  CULTURE  OF  THE  ROSE.  By  S.  B. 
Parsons,      1  toI,  ]3mo $1  25 

ARCHITECTURE. 

DOWNING.  COTTAGE  RESIDENCESj  or,  a  Series  of  Designs  for  Rural 
Cottages  and  Cottage  ViUaa  and  their  Gardens  and  Grounds, 
adapted  to  North  America.  By  A  J.  Downing,  Containing 
a  revised  List  of  Trees,  Shruba,  Plants,  and  the  most  recent 
and  best  eelected  Fraits.  With  some  account  of  the  newer 
style  of  Gardens,  by  Henry  Wentworth  Sai^ent  and  Charlea 
T>r.wninj,  With  many  new  designs  in  Rnral  Architectnre  by 
George  E.  Hamey,  Architect $6  00 

DOWNING  &         HINTS    TO    PERSONS    ABOUT    BUILDING   IN   THE 

WIGHTWICK.         COUNTRY,       By    A.   J,    Downing.      And   HINTS   TO 

TOUKQ    ARCHITECTS,    calculated  to  facilitate  their 

practical    operations.        By   Geco^   W^htwick,    Architect. 

With  many  wood-cuts.     8vo,  doth. $3  00 

HATFIELD.  THE  AMERICAN  HOUSE  CARPENTER.  A  Treatiao 
upon  Architecture,  Cornices,  and  Mouldii^s,  Framing,  Doora, 
Windows,  and  Stairs ;  together  with  the  most  important 
principles  of  Practical  Geometiy.  New,  thoroughly  revised, 
and  improved  edition,  with  about  150  additional  pages,  and 
numerous  additional  plates.  By  E.  G,  Hatfield.  1  vol, 
evo $3  50 

NOTICES  OP  THTi  WOKK. 
"  The  olMrGHt  nod  molt  thoroiigUlj  pracUosl  work  on  trbe  snbjsotj." 
"This  work ts iiinoBt doellent  one,  »erj  coraprchensiTB,  Mi ladflly  orriiiBOd," 
**ThiH  work  ooraoienda  itaelf  by  ItB  practlcnl  excQUence.*^ 
^^It  le  ft  valuable  rulilltlon  to  the  libmry  of  the  archltecC,  and  almost  EntliRpennblB 

HOLLY  CARPENTERS'  AND  JOINERS'  HAND-BOOS,  contain- 

ing a  Treatise  on  Framing,  Roofs,  etc.,  and  useful  Eules  and 

Tables.     By  H,  W.  Holly.    1  vol.  18mo,  cloth $0  75 

"  THE      ART      OF      SAW-FILING      SCIENTIFICALLY 

TREATED   AND   EXPLAINED,    With  Directions  for 
putting  in  order  aU  kinds  of  Saws.    By  H.  W.  Holly.    ISmo, 

doth $0  75 

RUSKIN  SEVEN  LAMPS  OF  ARCHITECTURE.  1  vol.  12m(L 
cloth,  pktea. |1  75 
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LECTURES   ON  ARCHITECTURE    AND  PAINTINO. 

1  vol.  13mo,  cloth,  platee ^1  50 

LECTORB  BEFORE  SOCIETY  OP  AHOHITBOTS.   0  15 
A     TREATISE     ON     THE     RESISTANCE     OP     MA- 
TERIALS, and  aa  Appendix  on  the  PresecratioT!  of  Timber. 
By  De  Volson  Wood,  Prof,  of  Engineering.  University  o( 
JCchigan.     1  toL  8to,  cloth $3  50 
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*•  A  TREATISE  ON  BRIDQES.  Designed  as  a  Teit-book  and 
for  Practical  Use.  By  De  VoIboq  Wood.  1  toI,  8to,  nu- 
merous illustrations,  $3  00 

ASSAYING-ASTRONOMY. 

BODEMANN.  A  TREATISE  ON  THE  ASSAYING  OF  LEAD,  SILVER, 
COPPER,  GOLD,  AND  MERCURY.  By  Bodemann 
and  Kerl.  Translated  by  W.  A.  Goodyear.  1  yoL  ISmo, 
cloth $3  50 

MITCHELL.  A  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICAL  ASSAYING.  By  John 
Mitchell.  Third  edition,  edited  by  William  Crookes,  1  vol. 
thick  Svo,  cloth., $10  00 

NORTON.  A  TREATISE  ON  ASTRONOMY,  SPHERICAL  AND 
PHYSICAL,  with  Astronomical  Problems  and  Solar,  Lunar, 
and  other  Astronomical  Tables  for  the  use  of  Collies  and 
Scientific  Schools.  By  William  A,  Norton.  Fourth  edition, 
revised,  remodelled,  and  enlai'ged.  Kumerons  plates.  Svo, 
cloth $3  50 

BIBLES,  &c. 
BACSTER.  THE  COMMENTARY  WHOLLY  BIBLICAL.  Contents: 
— The  Commentary :  an  Exposition  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments in  the  veiy  words  o!  Scripture.  3364  pp.  II.  An 
outline  of  the  Geography  and  Histoiy  of  the  Nations  men- 
tioned in  Scripture.  III.  Tables  of  Measures,  Weig'hts,  and 
Ciiina.  IV.  An  Itinerary  of  the  Children  of  Israel  from 
f^ypt  to  the  Promised  Land.  V.  A  Chxonol(^ea]  compara- 
tive Table  of  the  Kings  and  Prophets  of  Israel  and  Judah, 
VI.  A  Chart  of  the  World's  Histoiy  from  Adam  to  the  Thkd 
Century,  A.  D.  VII.  A  complete  Series  of  niustrative  Maps. 
IX.  A  Chconolt^ical  Arrangement  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tamenta.  X.  An  Index  to  Doctrines  and  Subjects,  with 
nuraecona  Selected  Passages,  quoted  in  full.  XI.  An  Index 
to  the  Names  of  Persons  mentioned  in  Scripture.  511.  Aa 
Index  to  the  Names  of  Places  found  in  Scripture.  XIIL 
The  Names,  Titles,  and  Characters  of  Jeeua  Christ  our  Lord, 
as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  methodically  arranged. 
a  volumes  4to,  cloth $19  50 

2  volumes  4to,  half  morocco,  gilt  edges 38  00 

S  volumes  4to,  morocco,  gilt  edges 35  00 

3  volumes  4to,  cloth 20  00 

3  volumes  4to,  hall  morocoo,  gilt  edges 33  00 

3  volumes  4ti>,  morocco,  gilt  edges. 40  00 

BLANK-PACED     THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES   OF  THE  OLD  AND  NEW 

BIBLE.  TESTAMENTS;  with  copious  references  to  parallel  and 

illustrative  passages,  and  the  alternate  pages  ruled  for  M3. 
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1  vol.  8vo,  half  m 
1  vol.  f 
1vol.  8vo,  fulln: 
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THE  TREASURY  ContaJnii^  the  authorized  Bng-lish  veisioti  of  the  Holy  Scriptnrea, 
BIBLE.  interleaved  with  a  Treaaiixy  of  more  than  600,000  I'ataUd 

Passagea  from  Canne,  Brown,  Biayney,  Scott,  and  others. 
With  numeroas  illnstratire  notoa. 

1  vol,  half  hound $7  50 

1  vol,  morocco 10  M 

COMMON    PRAYER,    48mo    Size. 
{Done  ill  L&tiO&n  ixpress^/or  «*,) 

COMMON  No.  1.    Gilt  and  red  edges,  imitation  morocco $0  631 

PRAYER,  No.  2.    GUtand  red  edges,  rims 87* 

No.  3.    Gilt  and  red  edges,  beat  morocco  and  calf 1  85 

No.  4.    Gat  and  red  edges,  best  morocco  and  calf,  rims. .    1  50 

BOOK-KEEPING. 

JONES.  BOOKEHEPING  ANU  ACCOXJNTANTSHIP.    Elementary 

and  Pvactical.     In  two  parts,  with  a  Key  for  Teachers.     By 

Thomas  Jones,  Accountant  and   Teacher.      1  yolnme   8t0- 

cloth $3  50 

"  BOOEEEEPINa  AND  ACCOUNTANTSHIP.  School  Edi- 
tion.    By  Thomas  Jones.     1  vol.  8to,  half  roan $1  50 

"  BOOKKEEPING  AND  ACCOUNTANTSHIP.  Set  of 
Blanks.     In  6  pajts.     By  Thomas  Jones f  1  50 

"  BOOKKEEPING     AND     ACCOUNTANTSHIP.       Donhle 

Entry;  Eesults  obtained  from  Single  Eriry;  Eqnation  of 
Payments,  etc.     By  Thomas  Jones.     1  vol.  thin  8vo. .  .|0  75 

CHEMISTRY. 

CRAFTS.  A  SHORT  COURSE  IN  QUALITATIVE  ANALTSISi 
with  the  new  notation.  By  l^of.  J.  K  Crafts.  Second 
edition.     1  vol.  13mo,  cloth $1  50 

JOHNSON'S  A  MANtJAti  OP  QUAUTATIVE  CHEMICAL  ANALT- 

FRESENIUS.  SIB,    By  C.  E.   Freseiiius.    Edited  by  S.  W.  Johnson,  Pro- 

fessor in  Sheffield  SeientiSc  School,  Yale  College.  With 
Chemical  Kotation  and  Nomenclatnre.  old  and  new,     1  vol. 

8vo,  cloth $4  50 

"  A  SYSTEM  or  INSTRUCTION  IN  QUANTITATIVB 
CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS.  By  C.  E.  Freaenius.  From 
latest  editions,  edited,  with  additions,  by  Prof.  S,  W.  John- 
son. With  Chemical  Notation  and  Nomenclature,  old  and 
new $G  00 

KIRKWOOD  COLLECTION  OP  REPORTS  (CONDENSED)  AND 
OPINIONB  OP  CHEMISTS  IN  REGARD  TO  THE 
USE  OP  LEAD  PIPE  FOR  SERVICE  PIPE,  in  tha 
Distribution  of  Water  for  the  Supply  of  Cilies.  By  Jus.  P, 
Kirkwood.     8vo,  cloth $1  50 

MILLER.  ELEMENTS  OF   CHEMISTRY,   THEORETICAL  AND 

PRACTICAL.    By  Wm.  Allen  :Hiller.     3  vols.  8vo. .  $1 8  OC 

"  Part  I.— CHEMICAL  PHYSICS.     1  vol.  8vO $4  00 

«  Part  n.— INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.    1  vol.  8vo fi  OT 

••  part  in.— ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.    1  toI.  8yo 10  00 

Chemislrj  in  Ibe  EiiliBh  laueusgs,"  elc.—I>'diUa  Mm.  Journal. 
**                     MAGNETISM  AND  ELECTRICITY.    By  Wm.  Allen  Millei. 
1  ToL  8vo *3  60 
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CHEMISTRY  — THEORETICAL,  PRft,CTICAL,  AND 
ANALYTICAL— aa  applied  and  relating  to  the  Arte  and 
Manufactures.      By   Dr.   Sheridan   Mospratt.     2   vols.   8vo, 

cloth,  $13.00;  half  russia $34  09 

AN  ELEMENTARY  MANUAL  OP  QUALITATIVE 
CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS.     By  Maurice  Perkins.     13mo, 

doth. $1  00 

QUANTITATIVB  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS,  By  T.  E. 
Thorpe,  Prof,  of  OheoUBtry,  Qlaaeow.  1  voL  ISmo,  plates. 
Cloth $1  T5 


DRAWING  AND  PAINTING. 
BOUVIER  HANDBOOK  ON  OIL  PAINTING.     Handbook  of  young 

AND  OTHERS.  Artists  and  Amateurs  in  Oil  Painting;   beii^  chiefly  a  con- 

densed compilation  from  the  celebrated  Manual  of  Bouvier, 
with  additional  matter  selected  from  the  Ia,bora  of  Merriwell, 
De  Montalbert,  and  other  distinguished  Conijnental  writers 
on  tJie  art.  In  7  parts.  Adapted  for  a  Text-Book  in 
Academies  of  both  sexes,  as  well  as  for  self-instruction. 
Appended,  a  new  Explanatory  and  Critical  Vocabulary.     By 

an  American  Artist.     13mo,  cloth $3  00 

COE,  PROGRESSIVE   DRAWING  BOOK.      By  Benj.  H.  Coe. 

Ore  vol ,  cloth $3  50 

i>  DRAWING  FOR  LTTTLB  FOLKS  ;  or,  Fiist  Lessons  for 

the  Nuraary.     30  drawings.     Keat  cover $0  SO 

"  FIRST  STUDIES  IN  DRAWING.     Containing  Elementary 

Exercises,  Drawings  from  Objects,  Animals,  and  Eoatio 
Figures.      Complete  in  Ikrrr  nvmliei's  of  18  studies  each,   in 

neat  covers.     Each $0.30 

"  COTTAGES.     An  Introduction  to  Landscape  Drawing,     C<m- 

taiiiiiir/  73  SfmJ'es.     Complete  in  four  numbers  of  !8  etadiea 

each,'innHEst  corers.      Each $0.30 

"  EASY   LESSONS   IN    LANDSCAPE.      Complete  in  four 

numbers  of  10  Studies  each.     In  neat  8v0  cover.    Each,  $0  30 

«  •  HEADS,  ANIMALS,  AND  FIGURES.    Adapted  to   Pencil 

Drawing.      Complete  in  three  numbers  of  10  Studies  each. 

In  neat  8vo  covei-«.     Each $0  30 

"  COPT  BOOK,  WITH  INSTRUCTIONS $0  37i 

BUSKIN.  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  DRAWING.      In  Three  Letters  to 

Beginners.     By  John  Ruskia     1  vol.  13mo $1  00 

"  THE  ELEMENTS  OP  PERSPECTIVE.    Arranged  for  the 

use  of  Schools.      By  John  Ruskin $1  00 

SMITH.  A  MANUAL   OF   TOPOGRAPHICAL   DRAWING.     By 

Prof.   R,   S.  Smith.      Hew  edition  with  additions.      1  vol. 

8vo,  doth,  plates $2.00 

"  MANUAL  OF  LINEAR  PERSPECTIVE.     Form,  Shade, 

Shadow,  and  Reflectjon.     By  Prof.  R.  S.  Smith.     1  vol.  8vo, 

plates,  cloth $3  00 

WARREN.  CONSTRUCTIVE     GEOMETRY    AND     INDUSTRIAL 

DRAWING.    By  S.  Edward  Warren,  Professor  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute?  of  Technology,  Boston: — 
I.  ELEMENTARY  WORKS. 

1.  ELEMENTARY  PREE-HAND  GEOMETBICAL  DRAWINGl, 
A  series  of  progressive  exercises  on  regular  lines  and  fnnug. 
including  systematic  instruction  in  lettering ;  a  training  of 
the  eye  and  hand  for  all  who  are  iea,ming  to  draw.      13mo, 

olotb,  many  onts 75  ctji, 

VcIb.  1  aud  a,  bound  in  1  vol $1  IS 
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ELEMENTARY  WOEiCS.— Contmued, 

2.  FLAKE  PROBLEMS  IN  ELEilIBSTAEY  GEOMETRT.    WiH 

Dnmeroas  wood-cutB.    ISmo,  cdoth $1  35 

3.  BRAFTme   rNSTRUMENTS   AKD    OPERATIONS.      Con- 

taining full  information  aboat  all  the  inBtnimenta  and 
materials  used  by  the  dcaftsroen,  with  full  directions  for  theii 
use.    With  plates  and  wood-outs.    One  toI.  13mo,  cloth,  $1  25 

4.  ELEMENTARY  PROJECTION  DRAWIKG.     Revised  and  en- 

Jai^td  edition.  In.  five  divisions.  This  and  the  last  volumo 
are  favorite  text-books,  especially  valuable  to  aU  Mechanical 
Artisans,  and  ore  particularly  recommended  for  the  tise  of  all 
higher  public  and  private  Bchools.  New  revised  and  enlai^ed 
edition,  with  numerouE  woo^-cuts  and  plates.  (ISTS. )  1  Smo, 
cioth $1  50 

5.  ELEMENTARY  LINEAR  PERSPECTIVE  OF  FORMS  AND 

SHADOWS.  Part  1.— Primitive  Method.'),  with  an  Introduc- 
tion. Part  II. — Derivative  Methods,  with  Notes  on  Aerial 
Perspective,  and  maijy  Praotioal  Examples,  Kumerons  wood- 
cuts.    1  vol,  12mo,  cloth. $1  00 

IL  HIGHER  WORKS. 

These  are  designed  principally  for  Schools  of  En^neering  and 

Arohilecture,  and  for  the  members  generuUy  of  those  pro.'essions ; 

and  thi:  Srst  three  are  also  deagned  for  use  ia  those  colleger  which 

provide  courses  of  studj   adapted   to  the  preliminary  general 

tnunii^  of  candidates  for  the  scientific  profeseions,  as  weU  as  for 

those  technical  schools  which  undertake  that  training  themselves. 

L  GENERAL  PROBLEMS  OF  ORTHOGRAPHIC  PROJEC- 
TIONS. The  foundation  course  for  the  subsequent  theo- 
retical ami  practical  works.  A  new  edition  of  this  work  will 
soon  appear. 

a  GENERAL  PROBLEMS  OP  SHADES  AND  SHADOWS.  A 
wider  range  of  problems  than  can  elsewhere  be  found  in 
English,  and  the  principles  of  shading.  1  vol.  8vO,  with 
numerous  plates.     Cloth. $3  50 

8.  HIGHER  LINEAR  PERSPECTIVE.  Distmguished  by  its  con- 
cise Bummaiy  of  various  methods  of  perspectiye  oonstmction ; 
a  full  set  "f  standard  problems,  and  a  careful  discussion  of 
special  higher  ones.  With  numerous  large  platea  8vo, 
cloth ^  00 

i.  ELEMENTS  OF  MACHINE  CONSTRUCTION  AND  DRAW- 
ING ;  or,  Machine  Drawings.  With  some  elements  ot  descrip- 
tive and  rational  oinematios.  A  Text-Book  for  Schools  of 
Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering,  and  for  the  use  of  Me- 
chanical l^tablishments,  Artisans,  and  Inventors,  Containing 
the  principles  of  gearings,  screw  pcopelicra,  valve  motions,  and 
governors,  and  many  standard  and  novel  examples,  mostlyfrom 
present  American  practice.  By  S.  Edward  Warren.  3  vola. 
8vo.     1  ToL  teit  and  cuts,  and  1  vol  large  plates J7  50 


In  nil  tbe  StAenMc  and  En^noeting  Bclitwls.- 


aixiHsintea."— H.  P.  WAlilNQ,  Pre/,  e/  CUa  oiid  TosmffraplUcal  Engt- 
tttenng^  Jj>Sa^6tts  Golieqe^  £iM«m.  PKt- 
Eonr  WorfeH  ap]icar  Ui  nie  to  fiU  a  v«tir  important  ^p  Id  tlie  literature  oF  tbfl 

ttmmb.'  and  ^ve  Ibcin  an  lus^ht  Intu  ptlndplea,  ^  lu  ttto  r^ht  dLnction, 
and  ineptB  my  heartiest  approval.    This  in  the  di^t^ainhln?  feature  ui  vov 
Sementaiy  Works."— Prof.  H.  L.  EUSII8,  Imnrtuct  Sclpitlflo  Sciool, 
CambrUlye,  Slota- 
Hie  aatbor  has  happily  divided  the  tabjecti  Into  im>  great  portioiu :  the  roimef 

M  used  In  nil  HlRh  Snhools  and  Academies ;  tte  Higher  ones  In  Pohooto  tt 
TaolmiiOBj."— WM.  W.  FOLWMJi,  froMcia  oj  Uuttietia,ji  qf  jnmtaala. 
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DYEING,  &c. 

MACFARLANE,  A  PRAOTIOAL  TREATISE  ON  DTEZNG  AND  CAUCO. 
PRINTING.  iDcluding  the  latest  Inventions  and  Improve- 
menta.  With  an  Appendix,  comprismg  dtifimtions  of  cliemioal 
terms,  with  tables  of  Weighta,  Maasnres,  &o.  By  an  e-^pe- 
rii^noed  Djer.  With  a.  eupplement,  oontaining  the  most 
recent  disooTcriaa  in  color  chemistry.  By  Robert  Mucfarlane. 
1  vol.  8vo |5  00 

REIMANN.  A  TREATISE  ON  THE  MANUPACTURE  OP  ANILINE 

AND  ANILINE  COLORS.  By  M.  Reimann.  To  wMoh 
is  addtd  the  Report  on  the  Coloring-  Matters  derived  from 
Coal  Tar,  as  shown  at  the  French  EiMbition,  1867.  By  Dr. 
Hofniann.     Edited  by  WijL  Crookes.     1  vol.  Svo,  cloth,  $2  50 


alTarDjea, 


ENGINEERING. 
A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  PREPARATION, 
COMBINATIOM,  AND  APPLICATION  OF  OALCA- 
REOUB  AND  HTDRADLIC  UME8  AND  CEMENTS. 

To  which  is  added  many  useful  reoipea  for  various  soieDtific, 
mercantile,  and  domestic  purposes.     By  Jaiaea  G.  Anstin. 

1  vol.  12mo $3  00 

lACOMOTIVE  ENGmEERING  AND  THE  MECHAN. 
lam  OF  RAILWAYS.  A  Treatise  on  the  Principlos  and 
Constj-nction  ol?  the  Locomotive  Engine,  Railway  Currdages. 
and  Railway  Plant,  with  examples.  Dliistrated  by  Siity-fnur 
large  engravings  and  two  huudred  and  forty  woodente.  BJ 
Zerah  Colbuin.     Complete,   20  parts,    $15.00:    or  2  vols. 

cloth $1  (i  00 

Or,  half  morrceo,  gilt  top $20  00 

THE  MECHANICIAN  AND  CONSTRUCTOR  FOR  EN- 
GINEERS.  Comprising  Foiling,  Planing,  Linii^,  Slotting, 
Shaping,  Turning,  Screw-cutting,  &a.  Illustrated  with 
ninety-sis  plates.     By  Cameron  Knight.     1  vol.  ito,  hall 

morocco. $15  00 

AN  ELEMENTARY  COURSE  OP  CIVIL  ENOINBH- 
ING,  for  the  use  of  the  Cadets  of  the  XT.  S.  Military  Academy. 
By  D,  H.  Mahan.  1  vol,  Svo,  with  numerous  illuBtrationa, 
and  an  Appendix  and  general  Index.     Edited  by  Prof.  De 

Volson  Wood.     FuU  cloth ^5  00 

DESCRIPTIVE  aEOMETRT,  aa  applied  to  tlie  Drawing  ol 
FortiSoations  and  Stone-Cutting.  For  the  use  of  the  Cadete 
of  the  U.   S.    Military  Academy.      By  Prof.   D.    H.    llahan, 

Ivol,  Svo.     Plates |I  50 

INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING.  Comprising  the  Description  and 
Uses  of  Drawing  Inatruraeuta,  the  Construction  of  Plaiia 
Figures,  the  Projections  and  Sections  ot  Ge"metrical  Solids, 
Architectural  Elements,  Meehani-m,  and  Topographical 
Drawing.  With  remarks  on  the  method  of  Teaching  the 
fiubjeot.  For  the  use  of  Academies  and  Common  Schools. 
By  Prof.  D.  H.  Mahan.     1  vol.  Svo.     Twenty  steel  plates. 

Full  cloth $3  00 

A  TREATISE  ON  FIELD  FORTIFICATIONS.  Contain, 
ing  inatmctions  on  the  Methods  of  Laying  Out,  Constructing, 
Defending,  and  Attaclting  Entrenchments,  With  the  Ge;;eral 
Outlines,  also,  of  the  Arrangement,  the  Attack,  and  Defence 
of  Permanent  Fortifications.  By  Prof.  D.  H.  Mahjm.  New 
edition,  revised  and  enlarged.     1  toL  Svo,  luli  cloth,  with 

VMm $3  50 

ELEMENTS  OF  PERMANENT  FORTIFICATIONS.  By 
Prof.  D.  H.  Mahan.  ]  vol.  8yo,  withnumerous  large  plates. 
Bey jsed  and  edited  by  Col.  J.  B.  Wheeler. $6  50 
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MAHAN.  ADVANCED  GUARD,  OUT-POST,  and  Detaelinient  SeniM 

of  Troopa,  with,  the  Essential  Principles  of  Strategy  and 
Citand  Tactics.  For  the  use  of  Officers  of  the  Militia  nnd 
Volunteers.      By  Prof.  D.   H.   Mahan.     New   edition,  witJl 

lai^  additions  and  13  plates.     1  toI.  18mo,  cloth $1  50 

MAHAN  MECHANICAI.     PRINCIPLES     OF     BNaiNEERINQ 

&  MOSELY.  AND  ARCHITECTURE.    By  HemjMosely,  M,A.,  F.R.S. 

From  last  london  edition,  witii  considerable  additions,  bj 

Prof.  D.  H.  Mahan,  LL.D.,  of  the  U.   S.  Militaiy  Academy, 

1  vol,  8vo,  700  pages.    With  numerous  cuts.     Cloth...  $S  Oil 

MAHAN  HYDRAULIC  MOTORS.    Translated  from  the  French  Conn 

&  fiRESSE.  de  Mecanique,  appliqute  par  M.  Brease.      By  Lieut,  r.  A. 

Mahan,   and  revised  hy  Prof.  D.   H.   Mahan.      1  vol.  Pvo, 

plates $3  60 

WOOD.  A    TREATISE    ON    THE    RESISTANCE    OF    MATE- 

RIALS, and  an  Appendix  on  the  Preservation  of  Timber. 
By  De  Volson  Wood,  Professor  of  En^eering,  University  of 

Michigan.     1  vol.  8vo,  cloth. $8  50 

A  TREATISE  ON  BRIDGES.  Designed  as  a  Text-book  and 
for  Practical  Use.  By  De  Volson  Wood.  1  vol.  8vo,  nnme- 
rona  illustrations,  doth $3  00 

CREEK. 
BACSTER.  GREEK   TESTAMENT,    ETC.      The   Critical   Greet    and 

Ei^lish  New  Testament  in  Parallel  Columns,  ocnsisting'  ot 
the  Greek  Text  of  Schola,  readings  of  Griesbach,  etc.,  etc. 

1  vol.  18mo,  half  morccoo ?3  00 

«  do.  Pull  morocco,  gUt  e%es 4  50 

"  With  Lexicon,  by  T  S.  Green.     Half -bound 4  50 

"  do.    Full  morocco,  gilt  edges 6  00 

"  do.     With  C'jncordance  andLexicon.      Halfmor.,    6  00 

*■  do.     Limp  morocco 7  50 

"  THE  ANALYTICAL  GREES  LEXICON  TO  THE  NEW 

TESTAMENT,  In  which,  by  an  alphabetical  arrangement, 
is  found  every  word  in  the  Greek  text  in  eeerg  /twm  in  wIiicA 
it  ii^OTi'4— that  is  to  say,  every  occurrent  person,  njimber, 
tense  or  mood  of  verbs,  every  case  and  number  of  nounS,  pro- 
nouns, i&c. ,  is  pin  ced  in  its  alphabetical  order,  f uUy  explained 
by  a  careful  grammatical  analysis  and  referred  to  its  root,  so 
that  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  grammalical  structnre  of  any 
word  can  perplex  the  beginner,  but,  assured  of  the  precise 
grammatical  force  of  any  word  he  may  desire  to  interpret,  bo 
is  able  immediately  to  apply  his  knowledge  of  the  Bi^lish 
meaning  of  the  root  with  accuracy  and  satisfaction.    1  vol. 

small  4to,  halt  hound $6  50 

••                      GREEK-ENGLISH   LEXICON    TO   TESTAMENT.      By 
T.  S,  Green.     Half  moro-ro |1  5fl 

HEBREW. 

GREEN.  A  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  HEBREW  LANGUAGE.    With 

copious  Appendixes,      By  W,   H,  Green,  D.D.,  Professor  in 

Prinoet'in  Theological  Seminary.     1  voL  8vo,  doth. . .  .$3  50 

'•  AN    ELEMENTARY    HEBREW    GRAMMAR.       With 

Tables,  Reading  Exercises,  and  Vooabulaiy.     By  Prof,  W.  H, 

Green,  D,D.     1  vol,  ISmo,  doth ..$1  50 

"  HEBREW  CHRESTOMATHYj  or.  Lessons  in  Readir.^  nnd 

Writing  Hebrew.     By  Prof,  W.  H.  Green,  D.D.     1  vol,  8vo, 

doth. $2  00 

LETTERIS  A  NEW  AND  BEAUTIFUL  EDITION  OP  THE  HE- 
BREW BIBLE.  Revised  and  carefully  examined  by  Myer 
Levi  Letteris,     1  vol,  8vo,  with  key,  marble  edges $2  50 

v.  IT.  J.  M,  WISE,  Eaiior  r/ilu  IsiuBLiim 
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BACSTER'S  BAOSTBR'B    COMPLETE    EDITION    OP    OESENIU9 

CESENIUS.  HEBREW  AND   CHAUJEE   I.BSICON.      In   lurgB, 

dear,  and  perfect  typo.     Translated  and  edited  with  addi- 
tions and  correutions,  by  S.  P.  TragelleB,  LL.D. 
In  tbiH  editroD  enat  car^  baa  beeu  takea  to  guard  the  student  rnna  If eoJoglAi 


™bjeel 


Ibja 


Small  4to,  half  bound |7  50 

N13W  POOKET  HEBREW  AND  ENOLISH  LEXICON. 

The  arrangenieEt  of  this  Manual  lejciuoD  combiaes  two 
tJjingB— the  '-tJ■moI<^^oal  order  of  roots  and  the  alphabetical 
order  of  words.  This  Bcrang^meiit  tends  to  lead  the  learner 
onward;  for,  as  be  becomes  more  at  home  with  roots  and 
deriTBtiTes,  he  leama  to  turn  at  once  to  the  root,  without  first 
seorohing  for  the  particular  word  in  itB  alphabetic  order.     1 

VOL  I8mo,oloth $3  00 

"This  Is  tbe  mogC  bc&utiful,  and  at  th?  same  time  the  most  cnrrect  and  p»ttect 


BODEiVIANN. 
CROOKES. 


FAIR8A1RN. 

[■RENCH. 

KIRKWOOD 


FITZGERALD. 


IRON,  METALLURGY,  S,c. 
A  TREATISE  ON  THE  ASSAYING  OP  LEAD,  StLVBR, 
COPPER,  GOLD,  AND  MERCURY.  By  Bodemann  & 
EerL  Transl:ited  b/  W.  A.  Goodyear.  1  vol.  ISmo,  $3  GO 
A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  METALLURGY.  Adap- 
ted  from  the  last  German  edition  of  Prof.  Kerl's  Metallui^, 
Ky  William  Crookes  and  Ernst  Eohiig.     In  three  toIb.  thick 

8to.     Price $30  00 

Separately.    Vol.  1.  Lead,  Silver,  Zino,  Cadmium,  Tin,  Mer- 
cury, Bismuth,  Antimony,  Niokel,  Arsenio,  Gold,  Platinum, 

and  Sulphur $10  00 

Vol.  2.  Copper  and  Iron 10  00 

Vol.3.   Steel,  Fuel,  and  Supplement 10  00 

WILEY'S  AMERICAN  IRON  TRADE  MANUAL  of  the 
laadii^  Iron  Industries  of  the  United  States.  With  a 
description  of  the  Blast  Furnaces,  Roiling  Mills,  Bessemer 
St -el  Works.  Crucible  Steel  Works,  Car  Wheel  and  Car 
Works,  Locomotive  Works,  Steam  Engine  and  Machine 
Works,  Iron  Bridge  Works,  Stove  Foundries,  &o.,  giving 
their  location  and  capacity  of  product.  Wiih  some  acconnfc 
of  Iron  Ores.  By  Thomas  Dunlap,  of  Philadelphia,  1  vol. 
4to.  Price  to  subscribers,  $5  00;  after  publication. . $7  60 
OAST  AND   WROUGHT  IRON  POR   BUILDING.     By 

Wm.  Fairbairn.     8vo,  cloth $3  00 

HISTORY  OF  IRON  TRADE,  FROM  1621  TO  1857.    By 

B.  F.  French.     8vo,  cloth p  00 

COLLECTION  OF  REPORTS  (CONDENSED)  AND 
OPINIONS  OF  CHEMISTS  IN  REGARD  TO  THE 
USB  OP  LEAD  PIPE  FOR  SERVICE  PIPE,  m  the 
Distribution  of  Watar  for  the  Supply  of  Citit-s.  By  I.  P. 
Kizkwood,  CE.     8vo,  cloth |1  50 

MACHINISTS-MECHANICS. 

THE  BOSTON  MACHINIST.  A  complete  School  for  the 
Apprentice  and  Advanced  Machinist.  By  W.  Fit^erald.  1 
voL  18mo,  cloth $0  75 

SAW  FILING.  The  Art  of  Saw  Filing  Sciecfifieally  Treated 
and  Explained.  With  Directions  for  putting  in  order  all  kinds 
of  Saws,  from  a  Jeweller's  Saw  to  a  Steam  Saw-mill.  Illu.s- 
trated  by  forty-four  engravii^.  Third  edition.  By  H,  W. 
HoUy.     1  VOL  18mo,  cloth $0  73 

THE  MECHANISM  AND  ENGINEER  INSTRUCTOR, 
Comprising  Foiling,  Planing',  Lining,  Slotting,  Shaping- 
Turning,  Screw-Cutting,  etc.,  etc.  By  Cameron  Knight.  1 
ToL  4to,  half  morocco. |15  00 
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LATHE,  THE,  AND  ITS  USES   ETC  j  or,  InstrncUon  In 
the  Art  of  Tumiiig  Wood  and  Me  al     Including  n  deecrip- 

plane  and  curved  b  fa  a  th  a  de6orijitioD  also  of  an 
entirely  novel  fcmn  of  I  nthe  to  Eccentric  and  Kose  F.nfrine 
Turning,  a,  Ij»the  and  Turning  Machine  combined,  and  other 
valuable  matter  relatmff  to  the  Art  1  vol.  8to,  copiously 
illustrated.      Inclodin    S  pp  ement     8vo,  cloth |7  00 


"HerelB 


le  practical  w< 


IfeM'fji  Tlmei. 

TURNING,  &c.  SUPPLEMENT  AND  INDEX  TO  LATHE  AND  ITS 
USES.    LargB  type.     Paper.  8to $0  90 

WILLIS.  PRINCIPLES  OF  MECHANISM.  Designed  fcr  the  use  A 
Students  in  the  Universities  and  for  Engineering  StadentB 
generally.  By  Eibcrt  WiUis,  M.D  ,  F.R.S.,  President  of  the 
Britieh  Associatio'i  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  &e. ,  &o. 
ditioD,  enlarged.     1  vol.  8yo,  cloth $7  50 
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MANUFACTURES. 
NEW  AND  COMPLETE  CLOCK  AND  WATCH 
MAKERS'  MANUAL.  Comprising  dcscriptiooa  of  the 
various  gearings,  eacapemonta,  and  Compensations  now  in 
use  in  French,  Swiss,  and  Engliah  clocks  and  watchca.  Patents, 
Toola,  etc. ,  with  directions  for  cleaning  and  repairing.  With 
numerous  engravings.  Compiled  from  the  French,  with  an 
Appendix  containing  a  Histoiy  of  Clock  and  Watch  Making  in 
America.      By  Mary  L,  Booth.     With  numerous  plates. 


vol.  12mo,  cloth. . 


..$2  00 


HANDBOOK    ON    COTTON    MANUFACTURE;    or,    A 

Ouide  to  Machine-Building,  Spinning,  and  Weaving. 
With  practical  examples,  all  needful  calculationa,  and  many 
useful  and  important  tables.  The  whole  intended  to  be  a 
complete  yet  compact  authority  for  the  manufacture  of 
cotton.  By  James  Gleldard.  With  steel  engravii^.  1  toI, 
lamo,  cloth $2  50 

MEDICAL,  So. 

HINTS  TO  MOTHERS  FOR  THE  MANAGEMENT  OP 
HEALTH  DURING  THE  PERIOD  OF  PREG- 
NANCY, AND  IN  THE  LYING-IN  ROOM.  With  an 
exposure  of  popular  errors  in  connection  with  those  subjects. 
By  Thomas  Bull,  M.D.     1  vol.  ISmo,  cloth $1  00 

OUTLINES  OF  A  NEW  THEORY  OF  DISEASE,  applied 
to  Hydropathy,  showing  that  water  is  the  only  true  remedy. 
With  ohservaUons  On  the  errors  committed  in  the  practice  ol 
Hydropathy,  notes  on  the  cure  of  cholera  by  cold  water,  and 
a  critique  on  Prieesnitz's  mode  of  treatment.  Intended  foi 
popular  use.  By  the  late  H.  Franeke.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  Robert  Blakie,  M.D.     1  vol   12mo,  cloth. .  ,$1  50 

A  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  AIR  PASSAGES. 
Compriaing  an  inquiry  into  the  History,  Pathology,  Causes, 
and  Treatment  of  those  Affections  of  the  Throat  called  Bron 
chitia.  Chronic  Laryngitis,  Clet^man's  Sore  Throat,  etc,  etfl. 
By  Horace  Green,  M.D.  Fourth  edition,  revised  and  enlarged 
1  vol.  8vo,  clothi $3  Oa 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  PULMONARY  TUBER. 
CULOSIS,  embracing  iW  History,  Pathology,  and  Treat- 
ment. By  Horace  Green,  M.D.  Colored  platoa  1  vol.  8vo, 
oloth. 1^  0( 
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CREEM.  OBSERVATIONS  OH  THE   PATHOLOGY  OF  CROUP 

With  Itemarks  on  its  Treatment  by  Topical  MedioationE.  Bj 
Horace  Green,  M.D.     1  vol.  8vo,  cloth ^I  33 

"  ON  THE  SURGIOAL  TREATMENT  OP  POLYPI  OF 
THE  LARYNX,  AND  C£DEMA  OF  THE  GLOTTIS. 
By  Horace  Green,  M,D.      1  vol  Hio .$1  35 

«  FAVORITE    PRESORIPTIONS    OF    LIVING    PRACTI- 

TIONERB.  With  a  Toxicolo^cal  Table,  exhibiting  the 
Symptoms  of  Poisoning,  the  Antidotes  for  each  Poison,  and 
the  Test  ptouet  fot  their  detectioa     By  Horace  Green.     1 

YoL  8yo,  cloth $3  50 

TrLT.  ON    THE    PRESERVATION    OP    THE    HEALTH    OF 

WOMEN  AT  THE  aRITICAL  PERIODS  OP  LIFE. 

By  E.  G.  Tilt,  M:,D.     1  vol.  ISmo,  cloth $0  SO 

VON  UUBEN.  GUSTAF  VON  DUBEN'S  TREATISE  ON  MIORO- 
SCOPICAL  DIAGNOSIS,  With  71  engraviuga.  Trans- 
lated, with  additions,  by  Prof.  Louia  Bauer,  M.D.  1  vol.  8vo, 
cloth fl  00 

MINERALOGY. 
'  BRUSH.  ON  BLOW-PIPE  ANALYSIS.  By  Prof.  Geo.  J.  Brush.  (In 
prepajation.) 
DANA.  DESCRIPTIVE  MINERALOGY.  Comprising  the  most  re- 
cent Diecoveries.  Fifth  edition.  Almost  entirely  re-written 
and  greatly  enlarged.  Containing  nearly  900  pa^a  8vo,  ajid 
upwards  ol  GOU  wood  engravings.  By  Prof.  J.  Dana. 
Cloth $1000 

DANA  &  BRUSH.  APPENDIX   TO   DANA'S   MINERALOGY,   bringing   the 

work  down  to  1872.     By  Prof.  G.  J.  Brush.    Svo $0  50 

DANA.  DETERMINATIVE  MINERALOGY.     1  vol.      (In  prepa- 

"  A  TEXT-BOOK  OP   MINERALOGY.     1  vol,     (In  prepa- 

ration.) 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
BAILEY.  THE  NEW  TALE  OP  A  TUB.    An  adventure  in  verse.     By 

F.  W.  N.  Bailey.      With  UluatrationB.      1  vol  6vo $0  75 

CARLYLE.  ON  HEROES,  HERO-WORSHIP,  AND  THE  HEROIC  IN 

HISTORY.    Six  Lectures.    Reported,  with  emendations  and 
additions.     By  Thomas  Carlyle.     1  vol.  ]3mo,  cloth. .  .|0  75 
CATLIN.  THE   BREATH   OP   LrFE;    or,   Mai-Respiration  and   ita 

Elfects  upon  the  Eojoymenta  and  Life  of  Man.    By  Geo. 
Catlin.    With  numerous  wood  engravings.    1  voL  8vo,  $0  75 
CHEEVER.  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT.    A  Defence  of.     By  Eev,  Qeoi|[o 

B.  Cheever,  D-D.     Cloth. $0  50 

"  HILL    DIFPIOULTY,   and    other   MiaoellanieE,      By  Ee». 

George  B.  Cheever,  D,D.     1  vol  13mo,  cloth $1  00 

••  JOURNALOPTHE  PILGRIMS  AT  PLYMOUTH  ROCK. 

By  Geo.  B.  Cheever,  D.D.     I  vol.  13ino,  cloth $1  00 

«  WANDERINGS  OP  A   PILGRIM  IN  THE  ALPS.     By 

George  B.  Cheever,  D.D.     1  vol.  13mo,  cloth $1  00 

«  WANDERINGS  OP  THE  RIVER  OF  THE  WATER  OF 

LIFE.     By   Rev.   Dr.   Georee  B.   Cheever.     1  vol.   13uio, 

oloth .*. ■ $1  00 

CONYBEARE.       OK  INFIDELITY.    12mo,  oloth 1  00 

CHi;.D'S  BOOK  OP  FAVORITE  STORIES.  Lai^  colored  plates.  4to, 
oloth *1  60 
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TURNING,  &C, 
THE  I.ATHE,  AND  ITS  USES,  ETC.  On  InstracldoaB  in  tte  Art  of  Tummi 
Wi>od  and  MetaL  Inclndii^  a  desoription  of  the  most  modern 
appiiajioea  for  the  ornamentation  of  piano  and  curved  surfaces. 
With  a.  deeoription,  aiso,  of  an  entirely  novel  form  of  Latho 
foe  Eccentric  and  Kose  Engine  Turning,  a,  Lathe  and  Tuminj 
Machine  combined,  and  oftier  valuable  matter  relating-  to  the 

Art     1  voL  8to,  copiously  illustrated,  cloth $7  00 

"  aUPPIiEaiENT  AND  INDEX  TO  aAME.    Paper. .  .|0  M 

VENTILATION. 

LEEDStL.  WJ.     A  TREATISE  ON  VENTILATION.    Comprising  Seren  Lee- 

tures  delivered  before  the  Franklin  Institute,  showing  the 

great  want  of  improved  methods  of  Ventilation  in  our  tiuild- 

ii^  giving  the  chemical  and  physiologiQal  process  of  res- 

Eiration,  comparing-  the  efiects  of  the  varions  methods  of 
eating  and  lighting  upon  the  ventilation,  &c.  Illustrated 
by  many  plans  of  all  dasses  of  pnblic  and  private  buildinpi, 
ehowing  their  preeent  defects,  and  the  best  means  of  im- 
proving them.  By  Lewis  W.  Leeds.  1  vol.  8vo,  with  nn- 
merons  wood-outs  and  colored  plates.     Clolh $3  GO 

prindplt^  and  practice  of  botk  s°o^  ami  bad  VGntilatiDU," — Van.  yoetr:i«4'» 
"Tha  wort  Ib  everyway  iTorthy  of  ttie  widest  Pirculntion,'* — ScicTUi^  A»lfrTr:an, 

REIO.  VENTU^ATION  IN  AMERICAN  DWELUNQg.    With  a 

aeries  of  diagrams  presenting  examples  in  different  classes 
of  habitationa.  By  David  BosweU  Reiii,  IW.l).  To  which  is 
added  an  iatroductoiy  ontline  of  the  progress  of  improvement 
in  ventilation.     By  Eliaha  Hania,  M.D.     1  vol.  12mo,  Sfl  50 

WEIGHTS,  MEASURES.  AND  COINS. 
TABLES  or  WEIGHTS,  MEASURES,  COINS,  &c.,  OP 
THE  DNITED  STATES  AND  ENGLAND,  with  their 
Equivalents  in  the  French  Decimal  System.  Arranged  by  T. 
T.  J^leston,  Professor  of  Mineralogy,  School  of  Mines, 
Oolninbia  Cdlego.     1  voL  18mo. , .|0  7^ 


**Bver7  mechaniD  ahiriild  have  Ihesii  tnblea  at  hand."^ — Am&^an  Uoroiogicai 

J.  W.  Ss  BON  are  Agents  for  and  keep  in  stock 
-  BAGSTER  &  SONS'  PUBLICATIONS, 
LONDON  TRACT  SOCIETT  PUBLICATIONS, 
COLLINS'  SONS  &  CCS  BIBLES, 

MURRAT'S  TRAVELLER'S  GUIDES, 

WEALE'S  SCIENTIFIC  SERIES 
Pi^  Oat(i!ogue»  gratia  a 


3.  W.  &  SON  import  to  order,  for  tfie  TRADE  AND  PUBLIC, 

BOOKS,    PERIODICALS,    Szo,, 
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